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CALENDAR. 


[The  year  has  been  divided  into  two  terms  instead  of  three  as  formerly.] 


Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 
Sept 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan 

Jan. 
Jan. 


17  Tuesday 
24  Tuesday 


FIRST  TERM,  1901-1902. 

Entrance  examinations  begin. 


25  Wednesday 

26  Thursday 

27  Friday 

1  Tuesday 

15  Tuesday 

28  Thursday 

2  Monday 
21  Saturday 

3  Friday 
7  Tuesday 

10  Friday 

11  Saturday 
31  Friday 


Academic  Ybar  Bbgins.  Matriculation  of 
new  students.  University  Scholarship  ex- 
aminations begin. 

Matricui^ation  of  new  students. 

Rbgistration  of  matriculated  students. 

Instruction  Begins  in  all  departments  of 
the  University  at  Ithaca.  President's  an- 
nual address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 

Registration  of  students  in  the  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City. 

Latest  date  for  announcing  subjects  of  Theses 
for  A.B.  andD.V.M. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Latest  date  for  announcing  subjects  of  Theses 


(  Latest  dat( 
i  for  Advi 
I      of  C.E. 


'  Advanced  Degrees,  and  for  the  degree 
C.E. 

Christmas  recess  begins. 

{Registration  for  Winter  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, Dairy  Husbandry,  and  Short  Course 
for  Veterinarians. 

Work  resumed. 

I  Ninety-four  Memorial  Prize  Competition, 
-j  Latest  date  for  announcing  subjects  of  Theses 
(      for  the  degrees  of  M.E.  and  B.S.A. 

Founder's  Day. 

First  term  closes. 


THE  CALENDAR, 


SECOND  TERM— 1901-1902. 

Rbgistration  for  second  term. 
Washington's  Birthday. 


Feb.  '3  Monday 

Feb.  22  Saturday 

Mar.  22  Saturday 

Mar.  28  Friday 

Apr.        I  Tuesday 

Apr.        8  Tuesday 

Apr.  15  Tuesday 

May        I  Tuesday 

May        2  Friday 

May  15  Thursday 

May  23  Friday 

May  30  Friday 

X ^       ,  Tir^«-.„^«„  /  Commencement  of  Medical  College  in  New 

June  4  Wednesday  |      york  City. 

June  12  Thursday  Instruction  ends. 

June  15  Sunday  Baccalaureate  sermon. 

June  17  Tuesday  Class  Day. 

T  oT^Tj^j^     /  Alumni  Day  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

June  18  Wednesday  |      trustees. 

June  19  Thursday        Thirty-fourth  Annuai,  Commbncbmbnt. 

SUMMER— 1902. 

Summer  term  (of  ten  weeks)  in  Entomology 


r  Winter  Course   in    Agriculture  and    Dairy 
\      Husbandry  ends. 

Easter  recess  begins. 

r  Latest  date  for  presenting  Woodford  Ora- 
\      tions. 

Work  resumed. 

/  Latest  date  for  receiving  applications   for 
\      Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships. 

{Latest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  and  for  the  degrees  of  M.E. , 
B.S.A..  and  D.V.M. 

Woodford  Prize  Competition. 

r  Latest  date  for  presenting  Theses  for  the  de- 
\      greeofC.E. 

Eighty-six  Memorial  Prize  Competition. 

Decoration  Day. 


June      25  Wednesday 


July 
Aug. 

Sept. 


7  Monday 
16  Saturday 

2  Tuesday 


and  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  in  Palseon- 
tology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology  begins. 

Summer  Session  begins. 

Summer  Session  ends. 

Summer  term  in  Entomology  and  Geology 
ends. 


Sept. 

i6  Tuesday 

Sept 

23  Tuesday 

Sept. 

24  Wednesday 

Sept 

25  Thursday 

THE  CALENDAR,  3 

FIRST  TERM— 1902-1903. 

Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Academic  Ybar  Bbgins.  Matriculation  of 
New  students.  University  Scholarship  ex- 
aminations begin. 

Matricui^ation  of  new  students. 

Registration  of  matriculated  students. 

i  Instruction  begins  in  all  departments  of 
Sept.     26  Friday  -J      the  University  at  Ithaca.     President's  an- 

\      nual  address  to  the  students  at  12:00  M. 

€\^         T  xa^^^A^^  J  Registration  of  students  in  the  Medical 
Oct.         I  Wednesday  |      ^^^^^^  .^  ^^  York  City. 

Oct.       15  Wednesday  {  ^^^f  A3^.!  anTn.  V.  m!"*^  "''^^^  ""^  ^^"^ 
Nov.  '" —  Thursday         Thanksgiving  Day. 

f  Lates 
i  for 
I      of( 

Dec.      24  Wednesday      Christmas  recess  begins. 

{Registration  for  Winter  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, Dairy  Husbandry,  and  Short  Course 
for  Veterinarians. 

Jan.         6  Tuesday  Work  resumed. 

Latest    date    for  announcing  ^subjects   for 
Jan.       10  Saturday 


Latest  date  for  announcing  subjects  of  Theses 
Dec.        I  Monday        i      for  Advanced  Degrees  and  for  the  Degree 

'  C.E. 


{Latest    date    for  announcing   subjects   for 
Theses  for  thede^ees  of  M.E.,  and  B.S.A. 
Ninety-four  Memorial  Prize  Competition. 


Jan.       II  Sunday  Founder's  Day. 

Jan.       30  Friday  First  term  closes. 

SECOND  TERM— 1902-1903. 
Feb.        2  Monday  Registration  for  second  term. 


FOUNDATION  AND  ENDOWMENT. 


Cornell  University  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  27th  of  April,  1865,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1868.  The  existence  of  the  University  is  due  to  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  bounty  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  Ezra  Cornell. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  it  was  provided  that 
there  should  be  granted  to  the  several  states  public  lands,  "thirty 
thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  of  congress,'*  from 
the  sale  of  which  there  should  be  established  a  perpetual  fund  *'  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  state  which 
may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  includ- 
ing military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  may  respectfully  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  The  act  forbade  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  fund,  or  of  the  interest  thereon,  for  the  purchase, 
erection  or  maintenance  of  any  building  or  buildings  ;  but  the  several 
states  claiming  and  taking  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  were 
required,  by  legislative  assent  previously  given,  *' to  provide,  within 
five  years  at  least,  not  less  than  one  college"  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

The  share  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  acres.  The  scrip  was  delivered  to  the  comptroller,  who  was 
authorized,  by  the  act  passed  May  5,  1863,  to  receive  it  and  with  the 
/ipproval  and  concurrence  of  other  state  officers  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  it  for  cash,  or  for  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  states,  or  some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five  per 
cent.  Under  this  act  eight  thousand  acres  were  sold  at  eighty-three 
cents  and  sixty-eight  thousand  acres  at  eighty-five  cents,  producing 
together  sixty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  But  as 
other  states  were  offering  their  scrip  at  a  much  lower  rate,  sales  soon 
ceased.  Furthermore  there  was  the  greatest  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  disposition  which  the  legislature  might  ultimately  make  of  the 
fund  that  was  expected  to  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip. 

Meantime  Ezra  Cornell  was  dreaming  of  a  project  which  he  had 
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come  to  formulate  in  the  memorable  words  :  "  I  would  found  an  in- 
stitution where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  By  a 
union  of  his  own  resources  with  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  he 
saw  a  way  to  a  realization  of  his  purpose.  This  union  was  effected 
by  the  act  of  April  27,  1865,  establishing  Cornell  University,  and  ap- 
propriating to  it  the  income  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  granted  by 
congress  to  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  the  founder's  broad  con- 
ception of  a  university  was  reconciled  with  the  narrower  purpose  of 
the  act  of  congress  donating  public  lands  to  the  states  establishing 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  by  pro- 
viding in  the  charter  that  "  such  other  branches  of  science  and  knowl- 
edge may  be  embraced  in  the  plan  of  instruction  and  investigation 
pertaining  to  the  university,  as  the  trustees  may  deem  useful  and 
proper."  In  the  same  lib^^l  spirit  it  was  provided  in  regard  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  that  "  at  no  time  shall  a  majority  of  the  board  be 
of  one  religious  sect,  or  of  no  religious  sect "  ;  in  regard  to  professors 
and  other  officers,  that  "  persons  of  every  religious  denomination,  or 
of  no  religious  denominations  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all  offices 
and  appointments"  ;  and  in  regard  to  students,  that  the  university 
should  admit  them  '*  at  the  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with  its 
welfare  and  efficiency,"  and  more  particularly  that  it  should  *' an- 
nually receive  students,  one  from  each  assembly  district  of  the  state 
....  free  of  any  tuition  fee  ....  in  consideration  of  their  superior 
ability,  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and 
public  schools  of  this  state." 

Ezra  Cornell's  direct  donation  to  the  university  was  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  with  useful  buildings, 
and  several  smaller  gifts  for  special  purposes.  His  largest  contribu- 
tion, however,  came  in  the  shape  of  profits  eventually  made  by  the 
university  on  the  land  scrip  which  he  purchased  from  the  state.  Of 
the  New  York  scrip  no  further  sales  had  been  made  by  the  comptroller 
prior  to  the  autumn  of  1865,  when  Ezra  Cornell  purchased  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  upon  condition  that  all 
the  prtffits  which  should  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  land  should  be  paid 
to  Cornell  University.  By  act  of  the  legislature  passed  April  10,  1866, 
the  state  had  authorized  the  comptroller  to  sell  the  scrip  remaining 
unsold,  that  is  to  say,  scrip  for  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University 
at  a  price  of  not  less  than  thirty  cents  per  acre ;  and  in  case  the  trus- 
tees should  not  agree  to  make  the  purchase,  the  legislature  had  further 
authorized  the  sale  "to  any  person  or  persons,"  on  the  terms  above 
named,  provided  that  proper  security  should  be  given  that  "  the  whole 
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net  avails  and  profiu  from  the  sale  of  scrip  **  should  be  paid  over  and 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  Cornell  University.  The  Trustees  were  not 
in  condition  to  make  the  purchase.  After  some  delay  Mr.  Cornell 
agreed  to  take  the  scrip  at  thirty  cents  an  acre,  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  cents  if  he  should  realize  that  sum  on  the  sale  of  the  land,  mak- 
ing the  following  stipulation  in  a  letter  to  the  comptroller  regarding 
any  profits  that  might  accrue  in  excess  of  the  purchase  money. 

**  I  shall  most  cheerfully  accept  your  views  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
place  the  entire  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  be 
located  with  the  college  land  scrip  in  the  treasury  of  the  state,  if  the 
state  will  receive  the  money  as  a  separate  fund  from  that  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  scrip,  and  will  keep  it  permanently  in- 
vested, and  appropriate  the  proceeds  from  the  income  thereof  annually 
to  the  Cornell  University,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  trustees 
thereof  for  the  general  purposes  of  said  institution,  and  not  to  hold  it 
subject  to  the  restrictions  which  the  act  of  congress  places  upon  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  college  land  scrip,  or  as  a  donation 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but  as  a  donation  from 
Ezra  Cornell  to  the  Cornell  University. " 

The  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Cornell  were  accepted,  and  the  agree- 
ment with  the  state  was  made  August  4,  1866.     The  sixth  paragraph 
of  the  agreement  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  **  College  Land 
Scrip  Fund"— being  the  receipts  from  the  state's  sale  of  the  land 
scrip — ^and  the  **  Cornell  Endowment  Fund,"  which  was  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  profits  made  by  Mr.  Cornell  in  the  management  of  the 
lands  and  by  his  other  gifts  to  the  university.     Mr.  Cornell  sold  scrip 
for  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  at  prices  varying  from  eighty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  acre, 
the  total  receipts  being  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents.     With  the  re- 
maining scrip  for  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  acres  he 
located  five  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  and  sixty-five-hundreths  acres  ;  and  of  the  land  thus  located  he 
sold  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  and  forty-six  and  eighty-six- 
hundreths  acres  for  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents.    The  residue  of  the 
land  he  carried  till  October,  1874,  when  a  new  agreement  was  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  state  officers,  in  virtue  of  which  "  the 
Cornell  University-  was  to  take  the  place  and  assume  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  Ezra  Cornell,  in  his  contracts  with  the  state,  of  Novem- 
ber 1865,  and  August,  1866,  accepting  from  him  a  conveyance  of  his 
enure  interest,  and  all  his  rights  under  such  contracts,  and  of  all  the 
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lands  located  by  him  with  college  scrip,  and  paying  at  once  in  cash  to 
the  comptroller  the  full  amount  of  Cornell's  bonds  to  the  state 
principal  and  interest,  and  henceforward  assuming  the  burden  of  the 
care,  management,  and  sale  of  such  lands. "  The  university  thus  took 
the  place  of  Ezra  Cornell  in  his  contract  with  the  state  ;  but  subse- 
quently the  legislature  by  an  act  passed  May  i8,  1880,  directed  the 
comptroller,  upon  tbe  request  of  Cornell  University,  to  assign,  transfer, 
pay,  and  deliver  to  the  latter  *'  all  money,  security,  stocks,  bonds  and 
contracts,  constituting  a  part  of  or  relating  to  the  fund  known  as  the 
Cornell  Endowment  Fund,  now  held  by  the  state  for  the  use  of  said 
university,"  and  a  short  time  thereafter  such  transfer  was  made. 
From  the  lands  handed  over  by  Mr.  Cornell — four  hundred  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  seventy-nine-hundredths 
acres — ^the  Board  of  Trustees,  through  the  agency  of  their  Land  Com- 
mittee (or  which  Henry  W.  Sage  was  chairman),  have  already  realized 
a  net  return  of  about  four  million  dollars.  The  absolute  ownership  by 
the  university  of  the  Cornell  Endowment  Fund  was,  on  May  19, 1890, 
established  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
affirming  a  similar  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  College  Land  Scrip  Fund  amounts  to  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  twelve  cents. 
By*  chapter  78  of  the  laws  of  1895  it  was  turned  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state  and  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  for  an  interest  thereupon  of 
five  per  cent,  annually  was  issued  to  Cornell  University  by  the  State, 
conformably  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  congress  of  July  2,  1862, 
under  which  the  donation  of  public  land  was  made. 

The  original  charter  of  Cornell  University  set  limits  to  the  amount 
of  property  it  could  hold;  but  by  an  act  passed  May  12,  1882,  the 
clause  in  the  charter  restricting  the  holdings  of  the  university  was 
amended  so  as  to  remove  every  limitation,  the  precise  language  of  the 
amendment  being  as  follows  : 

"  The  corporation  hereby  created  ['  Cornell  University  *]  may  take 
and  hold  real  and  personal  property  to  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
or  become  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  and  support  of  the  several 
departments  of  education  heretofore  established  or  hereafter  to  be 
established  by  its  board  of  trustees,  atid  such  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, as  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  given  to  said  corporation  by 
gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest  in  trust  or  otherwise,  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  permitted  by  its  charter,  and  in  cases  of  trusts  so  created 
the  several  trust  estates  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  interest  or  in- 
come shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes  of  such  trust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  instrument  by  which  the  respect- 
tive  trusts  were  created,'^ 
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Emmons  L.  Wiij^iams Secretary-Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 

Samubi.  D.  Haixiday, Chairman, 

The  Prksidbnt  of  the  University,  Hbnry  B.  Lord, 

The  Librarian  of  the  Cornell  Library,         Andrew  D.  White, 
George  R.  Wili^iams,  Robert  H.  Treman, 

Samuex.  D.  Hai,uday,  Mynderse  Van  Clebp, 

Au>nzo  B.  Cornei.i«,  Charx^es  H.  Blood, 

Jared  T.  Newman,  Roger  B.  Wii.uams, 

Frankun  C.  Cornei«i«. 

Emmons  L.  Wiujams, Secretary, 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Committee  on  Buildings  : 
R.  H.  Treman,  the  President,  the  Treasurer. 

Committee  on  Grounds  : 
F.  C.  CoRNEi,!*,  the  President,  C.  H.  Bw)od. 

Finance  Committee: 
G.  R.  WiixiAMS,  H.  B.  Lord,  S.  D.  Haixiday,  the  President. 

Land  Committee: 

S.  D.  HAI.WDAY,  A.  B.  CORNEIX.  the  TREASURER. 

Committee  on  Appropriations: 
The  President,  H.  B.  Lord,  J.  T.  Newman. 

Auditing  Committee: 
H.  B.  Lord,  M.  VanCleef,  R.  B.  Wiixiams. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  FACULTIES. 


1.  Thb  UNivERSiTy. — Cornell  University  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing departments,  to-wit :  the  Graduate  Department,  the  Academic 
Department  (or  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  the  College  of 
Law,  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  College  of  Architecture,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Medical  College.  The  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  are 
administered  by  Cornell  University,  and  their  work  is  organically  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  University. 

2.  The  Facui^ties. — ^The  Faculties  of  Cornell  University  are  :  (a) 
a  General  Faculty,  designated  the  University  Faculty ;  and  (b)  Spe- 
cial Faculties  as  follows :  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  the  Faculty  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Faculty  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  and  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

3.  The  University  Facui^ty. — ^The  University  Faculty  consists  of 
the  President,  who  is  ex  officio  the  presiding  o£Gicer,  and  the  Professors 
and  Assistant  Professors  of  the  University,  including  the  Professors 
and  Assistant  Professors  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
University  Faculty  to  consider  questions  which  concern  more  than 
one  Special  Faculty,  questions  of  University  policy  and  questions  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the  University.  The 
Graduate  Department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty. 

4.  The  Speciai,  Faculties.— Each  Special  Faculty  is  composed  of 
the  President,  who  is  ex  officio  the  presiding  officer,  and  all  Profes- 
sors, Assistant  Professors,  and  Instructors  who  teach  in  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  under  the  charge  of  that  Faculty  ;  but  Instructors 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  Subject  to  the  right  of  revision  by 
the  University  Faculty,  on  all  matters  affecting  general  University 
policy,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Special  Faculty  to  determine  the  entrance 
requirements  for  its  own  students  ;  to  prescribe  and  define  courses  of 
study  for  them  ;  to  determine  the  requirements  for  such  degrees  as  are 
offered  to  students  under  its  jurisdiction  ;  to  enact  and  enforce  rules 
for  the  education  of  its  students  ;  and  to  recommend  to  the  Trustees 
such  candidates  for  degrees  as  may  have  completed  the  requirements. 
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THE  XTNIVEBSITT  FA0X7LTY. 

[Arranfred  in  groups  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  appointment.'] 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Prksidbnt, 

41  East  Avenue 

HORATIO  STEVENS  WHITE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  University 
Faculty,  and  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 

23  East  Avenue 

GOLDWIN  SMITH.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History, 
Emeritus,  Toronto,  Canada 

Thk  Rbv.  CHARLES  BABCOCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Architecture, 
Emeritus,  Sage  Avenue 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral  Chemistry  and  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  1 1  Central  Avenue 

BURT  GREEN  WILDER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Verte- 
brate Zoology,  and  Physiology,  60  Cascadilla  Place 

JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director  of  the  State  Veterinary  College, 
and  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Veterinary  Sanitary  Science,  and  Veterinary  Therapeutics, 

33  East  Avenue 

JOHN  LEWIS  MORRIS,  A.M.,  C.E.,  Sibley  Professor  of  Practical 
Mechanics  and  Machine  Construction,     108  North  Geneva  Street 

HIRAM  CORSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Cascadilla  Cottage 

THOMAS  FREDERICK  CRANE,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, 9  Central  Avenue 

ESTEVAN  ANTONIO  FUERTES,  Ph.D.,  C,E..  M.A.S.C.E.,  Di- 
rector of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  Professor  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  13  East  Avenue 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  ROBERTS,  M.Agr.,  Director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  Professor  of  Agriculture,  37  East  Avenue 

JOHN  HENRY  COMSTOCK,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Entomology  and 
General  Invertebrate  Zoology,  43  East  Avenue 

WATERMAN  THOMAS  HEWETT,  A.B  ,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature,  31  East  Avenue 
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EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  Jr.,  A,M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Hygiene,  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 

2  Grove  Place 

ROBERT  HENRY  THURSTON,  CE.,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  LLD..  Dr. 
Eng'g,  Director  of  Sibley  College,  and  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  15  East  Avenue 

EDWARD  LEAMINGTON  NICHOLS,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics,  5  South  Avenue 

LIBERTY  HYDE  BAILEY,  M.S.,  Professor  of  General  and  Experi- 
mental Horticulture,  Sage  Place 

JAMES  MORGAN  HART,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Rheto- 
ric and  English  Philology,  i  Reservoir  Avenue 

Thb  Rev.  CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER,  A.M.,  D.D..  Sage  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  of  Christian 
Ethics,  9  East  Avenue 

JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE  JENKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Politics,  [Absent  on  leave"] 

LUCIEN  AUGUSTUS  WAIT,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

35  East  Avenne 

IRVING  PORTER  CHURCH,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics 
and  Hydraulics,  9  South  Avenue 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  BURR,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Medise- 
val  History,  Barnes  Hall 

CHARLES  EDWIN  BENNETT,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin, 

I  Grove  Place 

ERNEST  WILSON  HUFFCUT,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

B  Cascadilla  Place 

FRANCIS  MILES  FINCH,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  College  of 
Law,  and  Professor  of  the  History  and  Evolution  of  the  Law, 

3  Fountain  Place 

HENRY  MORSE  STEPHENS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  European 
and  English  History,  176  Caseadilla  Place 

CUTHBERT  WINFRED  POUND,  Professor  of  Law, 

611  East  Seneca  Street 

SIMON  HENRY  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology, 
and  Embryology,  4  South  Avenue 

ROLLA  CLINTON  CARPENTER,  M.S.,  C.E.,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of 
Experimental  Engineering,  125  Eddy  Street 

CHARLES  LEE  CRANDALL,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Railway  Engineer- 
ing and  Geodesy,  408  Hector  Street 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  JONES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

113  Stewart  Avenue 
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JAMES  EDWIN  CREIGHTON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  2  Reservoir  Avenue 

HARRIS  JOSEPH  RYAN,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, 114  Cascadilla  Place 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  DURAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marine 
Engineering,  and  Principal  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Marine 
Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture,  5  Central  Avenue 

EDWARD  BRADFORD  TITCHENER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Professor 
of  Psychology,  Thurston  Avenue 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  FINCH,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Law, 

C  Cascadilla  Place 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  ATKINSON,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Botany  with 
special  reference  to  Comparative  Morphology  and  Mycology, 

309  Stewart  Avenue 

RALPH  STOCKMAN  TARR,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography,  i  East  Avenue 

EDWIN  HAMLIN  WOODRUFF,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law, 

401  North  Aurora  Street 

VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
and  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  Meat  Inspec- 
tion, 914  East  State  Street 

WALTER  LONG  WILLIAMS,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Zootechny,  Obstetrics,  and  Juris- 
prudence, 115  Valentine  IHace 

Thb  Rkv.  NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  The  Oaks 

ALEXANDER  BUEL  TROWBRIDGE,  B.S.,  in  Arch,,  Professor  of 
Architecture  in  charge  of  the  College  of  Architecture, 

3  South  Avenne 

GEORGE  PRENTICE  BRISTOL.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek, 

5  Grove  Mace 

WALTER  FRANCIS  WILLCOX,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Statistics,  i  East  Avenue 

JOHN  HENRY  BARR,  M.S.,M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Machine  Design, 

39  East  Avenue 

CHARLES  DEGARMO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education,  809  East  State  Street 

WILLIAM  MECKLENBURG  POLK,  M.D..  LL.D,,  Director  of  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  and  Professor  of  Gynaecology 
and  Obstetrics,  7  East  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

LEWIS  ATTERBURY  STIMSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  34  East  jjrd  Street,  New  York  City 
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RUDOLPH  AUGUST  WITTHAUS.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  and  Toxicology,  University  Cluby  New  York  City 

WILLIAM  OILMAN  THOMPSON,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, 34  East  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

GEORGE  WOOLSEY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Surjjery,  117  East  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

HENRY  PATTERSON  LOOMIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine, 

58  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

BERNARD  EDUARD  PERNOW,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  and  Professor  of  Forestry, 

5  Reservoir  Avenue 

JAMES  CLIFTON  EDGAR,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, 50  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

FREDERICK  WALKER    GWYER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Operative 
and  Clinical  Surgery,  130  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

IRVING  SAMUEL  HAYNES,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Anatomy,  11 25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

ALEXANDER  LAMBERT,  A.B.,  Ph.B..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis, 

125  East  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

CHARLES  EDWARD  NAMMACK,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  42  East  2gth  Street,  New  York  City 

FRANCIS  WISNER  MURRAY,  A.B..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  32  West  3gth  Street,  New  York  City 

GEORGE  THOMSON  ELLIOT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology, 36  East3sth  Street,  New  York  City 

CHARLES  STEDMAN  BULL,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology, 47  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

ALLAN  McLANE  HAMILTON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases, 

44  East  2gth  Street,  New  York  City 

JOSEPH  EDCIL  WINTERS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children, 

25  West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 

NEWTON  MELMAN  SHAFFER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgery,  28  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

GORHAM  BACON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology, 

47  Wests 4th  Street,  New  York  City 

CHARLES  LOVRIUS  DANA,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System,  53  West  S3d  Street,  New  York  City 

CHARLES  HUNTOON  KNIGHT,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Laryn- 
gology,  147  West^jth  Street,  New  York  City 

FREDERICK  KAMMERER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 

51  East  66th  Street,  New  York  City 
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\USTIN  FUNT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 

60  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

FREDERIC  SHEPARD  DENNIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.  S..  Eng.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery,    542  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Genito-Urinary  System,  5  West  sSth  Street,  New  York  City 

GARDNER  STEWART  WILLIAMS,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Hydraulics,  4  Valentine  IHace 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGILVARY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty, 

7  South  Avenue 

JAMES  EWING,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology, 

250  Westsjth  Street,  New  York  City 

HENRY  SYLVESTER  JACOBY,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Bridge  Engineer- 
ing and  Graphics,  7  Reservoir  Avenue 

LOUIS  MUNROE  DENNIS,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and 
Analytical  Chemistry,  722  University  Avenue 

HERBERT  WADE  HIBBARD,  A.B  ,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  of  Railways,  and  Principal  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering,  306  Eddy  Street 

ALEXANDER  BRYAN  JOHNSON,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery,  12  East  s8th  Street,  New  York  City 

PERCIVAL  R  BOLTON,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 

48  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City 

WARREN  COLEMAN,  A.B.,  M.D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 

5  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

LEWIS  ATTERBURY  CONNER,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  CHnical 
Medicine,  53  East  4glh  Street,  New  York  City 

JOSEPH  ELLIS  TREVOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
and  Physical  Chemistry,  125  Quarry  Street 

JOHN  CRAIG,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Extension  Teaching  in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  3  East  Avenue 

WILLIAM  PERCY  VAN  NESS,  Major  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  MiliUry 
Science  and  Tactics,  214  Eddy  Street 

JOHN  ROBERT  SITLINGTON  STERETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  2  South  Avenue 

CHARLES  HENRY  HULL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History, 

413  East  Buffalo  Street 

PRANK  ALBERT  FETTER.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  PoUtical 
Economy  and  Finance,  Cornell  Heights 

FRANK  IRVINE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Practice  and  Procedure 
in  the  College  of  Law,  222  South  Albany  Street 
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EDWIN  CHASE  CLEAVES,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Freehand 
Drawing  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Cortland 

GEORGE  SYLVANUS  MOLER,  A.B.,  B.M.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics,  408  University  Avenue 

HERBERT  CHARLES  ELMER,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin,  113  Oak  Avenue 

JAMES  McMAHON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

7  Central  Avenue 

WILLIAM  RIDGELY  ORNDORFF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  AssisUnt  Professor 
of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry,         108  Cascadilla  Place 

HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Indus- 
try and  Dairy  Husbandry,  3  Reservoir  Avenue 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  HAMMOND,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  29  East  Avenue 

GEORGE  ROBERT  McDERMOTT.  Assistant  Professor  of  Naval 
Architecture,  216  University  Avenue 

ERNEST  MERRITT,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 

106  Cook  Street 

WILLARD  WINFIELD  ROWLEE,  B.L.,  D.Sc.,  AssisUnt  Professor 
of  Botany  with  special  reference  to  Comparative  Histology  and 
Systematic  Botany,  11  East  Avenue 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL  LEE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  [Absent  on  leave"} 

FREDERICK  BEDELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 

[Absent  on  leave"} 

GILBERT  DENNISON  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Palaeontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology,       307  Stewart  Avenue 

ADAM  CAPEN  GILL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography,  307  Stewart  Avenue 

JOHN  HENRY  TANNER.  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Cornell  Heights 

CLARENCE  AUGUSTINE  MARTIN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture, I  Cascadilla  Place 
ILDER  DWIGHT  BANCROFT,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of.  Physical  Chemistry,  T  East  Avenue 

PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FISH,  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Comparative  Physiology  and  Pharmacology, 

915  East  State  Street 

GRANT  SHERMAN  HOPKINS,  D.Sc.,  D.  V.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Anatomical  Methods,  125  Dryden  Road 

FREDERICK  CLARKE  PRESCOTT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  173  Cascadilla  Place 
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OI^AP  MARTINUS  BRAUNBR,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture, 

70  Thurston  Avenue 

EVERETT  WARD  OLMSTED,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistent  Professor  of 
the  Romance  Languages,  730  University  Avenue 

HENRY  NEELY  OGDEN,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  CivU  Engi- 
neering, 614  University  Avenue 

IVIN  SICKELS,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  17  Lexington  Avenue^  New  York  City 

MARK  VERNON  SUNGERLAND,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economic  Entomology,  109  Summit  Avenue 

WILLIAM  STRUNK,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Philology,  107  Lake  Street 

JOHN  GIFFORD,  B  S.,  D.CEc.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  and 
Curator  of  Collections  in  the  College  of  Forestry, 

109  Summit  Avenue 

BENJAMIN  FREEMAN  KINGSBURY,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Microscopy,  Histology,  and  Embryology, 

[Adsefit  on  leave] 

HARRY  HUNTINGTON  POWERS,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  803  East  Seneca  Street 

ABRAM   TUCKER  KERR,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
atomy, 61  Wait  Avenue 

ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  NASH,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture, 120  Oak  Avenue 

CHARLES  LOVE  DURHAM,   A.B.,  Ph.D.,   Assistent  Professor  of 
Latin,  The  Oaks 

HENRY    HUTCHINSON    NORRIS,    M.E.,    Assistant   Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  961  East  State  Street 

WILLIAM  ELTON  MOTT,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, 610  East  Buffalo  Street 

EMILE  MONNIN  CHAMOT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, 105  De  Witt  Place 

JOHN  AUGUSTUS  HARTWELL.  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy, 

50  East  S3d  Street,  New  York  City 

JUDSON  FREEMAN  CLARK,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry, 

\Absent  on  leave] 

CLARENCE    EDWIN    COOLIDGE,   Ph.B..   Assistant  Professor  of 
Machine  Design,  405  South  Albany  Street 

JAMES  ALBERT  WINANS,  A.M.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory,  408  Eddy  Street 

LUZERNE  COVILLE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery, 

514  East  Buffalo  Street 
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PAUL  RICHARD  BROWN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and  Medi- 
cine, 209  South  Geneva  Street 
WILLIAM  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  A.M.,  M.D..  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

152  Wests7th  Street,  New  York  City 
MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Psychology, 

Sage  College 
Instructors  and  Assistants. 

HIRAM  SAMUEL  OUTSELL,  B.P.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Drawing 

and  Industrial  Art,  301  Huestis  Street 

HOMER     JAMES     HOTCHKISS,    A.M.,    M.M.E.,    Instructor   in 

Physics,  304  Huestis  Street 

JOHN  SIMPSON  REID,  Instructor  in  Machine  Design, 

116  Stewart  Avenue 
ERNEST  ALBEE,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy, 

138  Cascadilla  Place 
HENRY  HAYDEN  LANNIGAN,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics, 

220  North  Aurora  Street 
VICTOR  TYSON  WILSON,  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  Sibley  College, 

206  Hazen  Street 
DAVID  REID,  Instructor  in  Machine  Design,  112  Lake  Street 

JOHN  SANDFORD  SHEARER,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 

608  East  Seneca  Street 
JOHN  IRWIN   HUTCHINSON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Thurston  Avenue 
FRANK  EMIL  LODEMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages,  5  Osborne  Block 
VIRGIL  SNYDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

204  University  Avenue 
BERT  BRENETTE  STROUD,  D.Sc,  Instructor  in  Physiology,  Ver- 
tebrate Zoology,  and  Neurology,  McGraw  Hall 
JOHN  THOMAS  PARSON,  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering,                                             142  Cascadilla  Place 
ELI  AS  JUDAH  DURAND,  A.B.,  D.Sc,  Instructor  in  Botany  and 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  120  Oak  Avenue 
ALFRED  AUSTIN  MOORE,  A.B.,  Instructor  of  Romance  Languages, 

120  Oak  Avenue 
GEORGE  BURRIDGE  VILES,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German, 

120  Oak  Avenue 
BLIN  SILL  CUSHMAN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

112  Ferris  Place 

ELLEN  BRAINARD  CANFIELD,   Instructor  in  Sage  College,   in 

charge  of  Gymnasium,  126  Cascadilla  Place 
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THBODORE  WHITTELSEY,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

115  Cook  Street 

CLARK  SUTHERLAND  NORTHUP,  A. B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  En- 
glish, 404  Eddy  Street 

RAYMOND  CLINTON  REED,  Ph.B.,  D.V.M.,  Instructor  in  Com- 
parative and  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 

105  Valentine  Ptace 

CHARLES    WELLINGTON    FURLONG,   Instructor  in  Industrial 
Drawing  and  Art,  [Absent  on  leave'] 

CLAUDE  WILLIAM  LEROY  FILKINS,  C.E.,  M.C.E.,  Instructorin 
Civil  Engineering,  59  Cascadilla  Place 

GEORGE  HUGH  SHEPARD,  U.  S.  Navy  (retired),  Instructor  iiv 
Mechanical  Engineering,  205  Eddy  Street 

JEREMIAH  SWEETSER  FERGUSON,  M.S..  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Histology,  330  West  28th  Street,  New  York  City 

ISAAC  MADISON  BENTLEY,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructorin  Psychology, 

139  Cascadilla  Place 

HEINRICH  RIES.  Ph.B.,  A.M..  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economic  Ge- 
ology, 610  East  Seneca  Street 

GEORGE  L  HOXIE,  M.E.,  M.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, 145  Cascadilla  Place 

EDGAR  BOYD  KAY,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering, 

117  Hudson 

WILLIAM    FLETCHER  STONE,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,    Instructor  in  An- 
atomy, 129  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 

GEORGE  DEMPSTER  HAMLEN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynae- 
cology and  Obstetrics,  8  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

LOUIS  WARNER  RIGGS.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  414  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

JOHN  ROGERS,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  M  D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery, 

102  East  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

BENJAMIN   TROWBRIDGE  TILTON,   A.B.,  M.D.,   Instructor  in 
Surgery.  59  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  SHELBY.  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Thera- 
peutics, 30  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

DEVER  SMITH  BYARD,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine, 

85  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City 

CHARLES  CLIFFORD  BARROWS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Gynsecology,  8  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

WILLIAM  TRAVIS  GIBB,  B.S„  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructorin  Gynae- 
cology, 55  West3Sth  Street,  New  York  City 

BERTRAM   HENRY  BUXTON,  A.B..  M.D.,  Instructor  in   Bacteri- 
ology, I  West  loist  Street,  Netv  York  City 
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CHARLES  NICOLL  BANCKER  CAMAC,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clini- 
cal Pathology,  io8  East  65M  Street,  New  York  City 

GEORGE  GRAY  WARD,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics, 

230  Westsgth  Street,  New  York  City 

FRANK  SIDNEY  FIELDER,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
in  Anatomy,  2  West  88th  Street,  New  York  City 

JOSEPH  FRAENKEL,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  46  East  y^th  Street,  New  York  City 

JAMES  EDWARD  NEWCOMB,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Laryngology,  118  West  6i^h  Street,  New  York  City 

OTTO  HENRY  SCHULTZE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gross  Path- 

♦       ology,  1 109  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

HERMAN  DIEDERICHS,  M.E..  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engi- 
neering, 913  North  Aurora  Street 

COLMAN    WARD    CUTLER,    A.B.,   M.D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology,  50  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 

PATRICK  HENRY  FITZHUGH,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ortho- 
psedics,  36  West3sth  Street,  New  York  City 

ARCHIBALD    EZEKIEL    ISAACS,    M.D.,    Clinical   Instructor    in 
Surgery,  240  East  Broadway,  New  York  City 

THURSTON  OILMAN  LUSK,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Derma- 
tology, 121  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

HENRY  HOWARD  WHITEHOUSE.  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Dermatology,  24  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

HECTOR  RUSSELL  CARVETH,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Chemistry,  115  Cook  Street 

KARL  McKAY  WIEGAND,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  and 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Phanerogamic  Herbarium, 

212  Hazen  Street 

GEORGE  NIEMAN  LAUMAN.  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture, 

116  Oak  Avenue 

CHARLES  NELSON  COLE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin, 

214  Hazen  Street 

ALBERT  CHARLES  PHELPS,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Architecture, 

306  Huestis  Street 

OSKAR  AUGUSTUS  JOHANNSEN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering, 416  Eddy  Street 

JAMES   CHEW   JOHNSTON,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Pathology  and 
Dermatology,  64  East  s^ih  Street,  New  York  City 

GUY  DAVENPORT  LOMBARD,  M.D.,  Infractor  in  Histology, 

6  East  32 i  Street,  New  York  City 

HENRY  SALEM  PASCAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Histology, 

318  West  52d  Street,  New  York  City 
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OHN    McGAW    WOODBURY,   M.D.,    Instructor  in  Orthaepedic 
Surgery,  120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

JOHM  ASPELL,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology, 

357  H^ests6th  Street,  New  York  City 
WII.UAM  SHANNON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Children's 
Diseases,  117  West  8/st  Street,  New  York  City 

GEORGE  PEASLEE,  SHEARS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstet- 
rics, 202  West  103d  Street,  New  York  City 
FRANKLIN    MOORE    STEPHENS,   M.D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in 
Otology,  71  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City 
WILLIAM  CHARLES   BAKER,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in   Drawing  in 
Sibley  College,  127  Blair  Street 
EDGAR  HARPER  WOOD,  M.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  Sibley 
College,                                                             406  W^t  Mill  Street 
EUGENE  PLUMB  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Archaeology  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Casts,                       132  East  Mill  Street 
CHARLES  GEORGE  LEWIS  WOLF,  B.A.,  CM.,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Physiological  Chemistry,      26  East  33d  Street,  New  York  City 
OTHON  GOEPP  GUERLAC,  B.L.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 

730  University  Avenue 
ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, loi  Cascadilla  Place 
ALEXANDER  DYER  MacGILLIVRAY,  Ph.B..  Instructor  in  Ento- 
mology, Ithaca 
GEORGE  MAXWELL  HOWE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

57  Cascadilla  Mace 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  COE,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructorin  Clinical 
Pathology,  163  East  jist  Street,  New  York  City 

HENRY  THOMAS  LEE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
DONALD  ALEXANDER  McRAE,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek, 

85  Cascadilla  Place 
BENTON  SULLIVAN  MONROE,  Ph.D.,  Instructorin  English, 

615  East  State  Street 
ALBERT  LEFEVRE,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

309  Eddy  Street 
HENRY  ROSE  JESSEL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

70  Thurston  Avenue 
HERBERT  FISHER   MOORE.  B.S.,  M.E..  instructor  in   Machine 
Design,  1 1 1  Quarry  Street 

ROBERT  GRIGG  REESE,  Ph.G.,  M.D„  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oph- 
thalmology, 58  East  2sth  Street^  New  York  City 
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MAX  G  SCHLAPP,  M.D.,  Instructor  in* the  Histology  and  Pathology 
of  the  Nervous  System,         122  East  62nd  Street^  New  York  City 
GUSTAVE  SEEUGMAN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics, 

53  East  72nd  Street,  New  York  City 
CHARLES  LANGDON  GIBSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

48  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City 
WILLIAM  HIRSCH,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases, 

53  East  60th  Street,  New  York  City 
LETCHWORTH  SMITH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Bacte- 
riology, 339  West  70th  Street,  New  York  City 
WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology, 

63  East  55th  Street,  New  York  City 
CLINTON  LEROY  BABCOCK,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin, 

709  East  State  Street 
WALTER  ADAMS  DUNCKEL,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases 
of  Children,  139  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City 

ALFRED  EDWARD  THAYER.  M.D..  Assistant  Instructor  in  Gross 
Pathology,  352  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City 

NEWTON  BOOTH  WALLER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instuctor  in  Genito- 
urinary Diseases,  69  West  goth  Street,  New  York  City 
WALTER  ARTHUR  BASTEDO,  Ph.G..  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Phai-- 
macology,  75  West  soth  Street,  New  York  City 
THOMAS  WOOD  HASTINGS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Clinical  Pathology,                  72  West  87th  Street,  New  York  City 
MONTGOMERY  HUNT  SICARD,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Diagnosis,  77  West  ^oth  Street,  New  York  City 
FREDERICK  DIAMOND  COLSON,  B.L.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Pro- 
cedure in  the  College  of  Law,  218  University  Avenue 
WILLIAM  AMBLER,  Ph.B.,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 

625  University  Avenue 
ERNEST  BLAKER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  324  Huestis  Street 
GEORGE  WALTER  STEWART,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 

109  Huestis  Street 
ARTHUR  LYNN  ANDREWS,  M.L.,  Instructor  in  English, 

112  Sears  Street 
SAMUEL  HOWARD  BURNETT,  M.S.,    Instructor  in  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  105  Valentine  Place 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  FITE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

no  Cook  Street 
WESTON  EARLE  FULLER,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering, 

625  University  Avenue 
ARCHIE  BAXTER  GOULD,  Instructor  in  ExperimenUl  Engineer- 
ing, 803  North  Tioga  Street 
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WILLIAM  ROSS  LEE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Oratory, 

loi  Eddy  Street 

BCAX  HOWARD  MINER,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  ExperimenUl  Engi- 
neering, 1002  North  Aurora  Street 

EDWARD  CHARLES  MURPHY,  B.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Civil 
Engineering,  130  Hazen  Street 

JOHN  EDGAR  TEEPLE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

414  Eddy  Street 

WILLARD  DICKERMAN  STRAIGHT,  B.Arch.,  Instructor  in  Indus- 
trial Drawing  and  Art  in  Sibley  College,  1 10  Edgetnoor  Lane 

SANPORD  ALEXANDER  MOSS,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Machine  De- 
sign, 238  Hazen  Street 

RICHARD  GUSTAVUS  DUKES,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Experimental 
Engineering,  115  Stewart  Avenue 

ROBERT  IvEE  SHIPMAN,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engi- 
neering, 240  Hazen  Street 

HENRY  FREEMAN  STECKER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

113  Stewart  Avenue 

LOUIS  ALLEN  HARDING,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

408  Eddy  Street 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  RILEY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Entomology, 

White  Hall 

ALDEN  KITTEREDGE  DAWSON,  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  Sibley 
College,  301  Huestis  Street 

ALBERT  MERRIFIELD  GARRETSON.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Draw- 
ing in  Sibley  College,  no  College  Place 

ROBERT  JAMES  KELLOGG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German, 

202  Williams  Street 

GEORGE  EUGENE  DODGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Opera- 
tiva  Surgery,  46  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

WILLIAM  A  ELSER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Bacteriology, 

48  East  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

FREDERICK  LOVE  KEAYS.  M.D.,  Assittant  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis,  125  West  s8th  Street,  New  York  City 

FRANCIS  EPPES  SHINE,  M  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
the  Genito-Urinary  System,  126  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City 

AUGUSTUS  GROTE  POHLMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Anatomy,  [Absent  on  leave] 

LAWRENCE  HENDEE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy, 

517  East  Buffalo  Street 

FRED  CLARKSON  FOWLER,  Mechanician  in  the  Department  of 
Physics,  504  North  Aurora  Street 
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EDWARD  WARREN  GREGORY,  Assistant  Mechanician  in  Sibley 
College,  704  North  Aurora  Street 

BERT  RAYMOND  HOOBLER,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology, and  Embrj'ology,  309  Huestis  Street 
OTTO  FRED  HUNZIKER,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology, 

914  East  Street 
OSCAR  PERCY  JOHNSTON,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Comparative  Physi- 
ology and  Materia  Medica,  309  Huestis  Street 
ADDAMS  STRATTON  MCALLISTER,  M.M.E.,  Assistant  in  Physics, 

106  Catherine  Street 
GEORGE  CHARLTON  MATSON,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Geology, 

437  North  Tioga  Street 
ANDREW  HARP  MONTGOMERY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy, 

125  Dry  den  Road 
GEORGE  ASHTON  OLDHAM,  Assistant  in  Elocution  and  Oratory, 

329  East  State  Street 
PERCY  EDWARD  RAYMOND,  Assistant  in  Paleozoic  Palaeontology, 

45  East  Avenue 
HENRY  LEWIS  RIETZ,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics, 

no  Cook  Street 
DON  E  SMITH,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  American  History,  115  Linn  Street 
ARTHUR  CLIFFORD  VEATCH,  Assistant  in  Stratigraphic  Geology, 

91  Wait  Avenue 
GERSHOM   FRANKLIN  WHITE,  B.S..   Assistant  in   Microscopy, 
Histology,  and  Embryology,  Forest  Home 

WILLIAM  FREDERIC  WISMAR,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy. 
Histology,  and  Embryology,  309  Huestis  Street 

WILLIAM  CROOKS  THRO,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  Histol- 
ogy, and  Embryology,  411  North  Tioga  Street 
JOSEPH  LOT  WILDER,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Veterinary  Surgery, 

17  East  Avenue 
GEORGE  L  MANNING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics, 

Thurston  Avenue 
BENTON  DALES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  115  Cook  Street 
JOSEPH.HEYWOOD  RUSSELL,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 

309  Eddy  Street 
CLARA  LOUISE  MYERS,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  English  Literature, 

Cascadilla  Cottage 
RALPH  GOLDSMITH  YOUNG,  M.E.,  Assistant  in   ExperimenUl 
Engineering,  526  East  State  Street 

JESSE  RALPH  HARRIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy, 

109  Huestis  Street 
JAMF^  M  VAN  HOOK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Botany,       109  Cook  Street 
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FRED  WILLIAM  FOXWORTHY,  B.S..  Assistent  in  Botany, 

45  East  Avenue 
JAY  EMERY  ROOT,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 

502  University  Avenue 
ROY  EDWARD  FOWLER,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 

502  University  Avetiue 
JOHN  CARL  FAY,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 

212  University  Avenue 
STIRLING  BRYANT  HILL,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, 410  East  Yates  Street 
GEORGE  WILBERT  COTTIS,  Assistant  in  Physicgogy,  and  Materia 
Medica,  319  Huestis  Street 
ROBERT  G  ALLEN,  Assistant  in  Meteorology,  Cornell  Heights 
WILBUR  HOYT  WRIGHT,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany, 

103  Huestis  Street 

FRED  FORBES  BUSHNELL,  B.Agr.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 

Veterinary  College,  Cascadilla  Place 

JOHN  BERNARD  REIDY,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Veterinary 

College,  104  Maple  Avenue 

RAMER  EGBERT  SEAMON,  Assistent  in  Wood  Shop, 

209  East  Yates  Street 
CHARLES  TRACEY  STAGG,  Assistant  in  Military  Science, 

McGraw  Terrace 
CLARENCE  LESTER  GILLESPIE.  Assistant  in  Military  Science, 

603  East  Seneca  Street 
JOHN  F  CONNORS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 

117  West  83rd  Street,  New  York  City 
CLARENCE  ARTHUR  McWILLIAMS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy,  50  East  S3^  Street,  New  York  City 
HORACE  S  STOKES,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistent  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, 32  East  ssrd  Street,  New  York  City 
JAMES  RAMSEY  HUNT,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistent  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,                      102  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
JAMES  PORTER  FISKE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedic 
Surgery,  1692  Broadway,  Isiew  York  City 
GEORGE  WALTER  CAVANAUGH,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemist  in  the 
Experiment  Stetion,  213  South  Albany  Street 
LOUIS  ADELBERT  CLINTON,  B.S..  Assistent  Agriculturist, 

701  North  Cayuga  Street 
JOHN  WALTON  SPENCER,  Conductor  in  Extension  Work, 

II  Osborne  Block 
JOHN  LEMUEL  STONE,  B.  Agr.,  Assistant  in  Extension  Work, 

91  Wait  Avenue 
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HUGH  CHARLES  TROY,  B.S.  in  Agr. ,  Assistant  in  Dairy  I,aboratory , 

133  Hazen  Street 
MARY  ROGERS  MILLER,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Extension  Work, 

88  Wait  Avenue 
ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Nature  Studies, 

43  East  Avenue 
ALICE  GERTRUDE  McCLOSKEY,  Assistant  in  Nature  Study, 

Sage  College 

LIB&ABY  STATE. 

GEORGE  WILLMM  HARRIS,  Ph.B.,  Librarian,         3  Grove  Place 
ANDREW  CURTIS  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge 

of  Classification,  424  Dryden  Road 

WILLARD   HENRY   AUSTEN,   Assistant    Librarian  in  charge  of 

Reference  Library,  5  East  Avenue 

MARY  FOWLER,  B.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  Catalogue, 

148  Cascadilla  Place 
CATHERINE  DAME,  A.B.,  Cataloguer  in  the  Library, 

109  Summit  Avenue 
EMMA  A  KNOTT,  Cataloguer  in  the  Library,  148  Cascadilla  Place 
JENNIE  THORNBURG,  B.L.,  Assistant  in  Accession  Department  in 

the  Library,  *  213  Stewart  Avenue 

EDITH  ANNA  ELLIS,  B.L.,  Loan  Clerk  in  Library,  309  Farm  Street 
HERMAN  RALPH  MEAD.  Ph.,B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Reference 

Library,  113  East  Seneca  Street 

ELIZABETH  SAGE  INGERSOLL,  Assistant  in  Order  Department  of 

Library,  505  East  Seneca  Street 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  BURR,  A.B.,  Librarian  of  the  President  White 

Library,  Barnes  Hall 

ALEXANDER  HUGH  ROSS  FRASER,  LL.B.,  Librarian  of  the  Law 

Library,  Boardman  Hall 

FRANCIS  EDWARD  SWARTZ,  Assistant  in  the  Law  Library, 

7  South  Avenue 
ALDEN  IVAN  ROSBROOK,  Assistant  in  the  Law  Library. 

207  Hazefi  Street 
RALPH  MINTHORNE  BROWN,  A.B.,  Librarian  of  the  Flower  Li- 
brary, 209  South  Geneva  Street 
JULIA  WHITON  MACK,  A.B.,  Librarian  in  charge  of  Architectural 

Library,  iii  Ferris  Place 

OTHBB  OFFIOBBS. 

EMMONS  LEVI  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer,  608  East  State  Street 

CHARLES  BAKER  MANDEVILLE,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  to  the  Treasurer, 

209  Eddy  Street 
HORACE  MACK,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer  in  the  Land  Office, 

III  Ferris  Place 
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THOMAS  TREE.  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer,  826  North  Aurora  Street 

CHARLES  DIBBLE  BOSTWICK,  A.B.,  LLB.,  General  and  Legal 

Assistant  to  the  Treasurer,  705  East  Buffalo  Street 

CHARLES  McARTHUR,  Mortgage  Examiner  in  charge  of  Land 

Office,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WILLIAM  C  DEAN,  Superintendent  of  Steam  Heating  and  Water 

Service,  604  North  Cayuga  Street 

SARAH  ADELIA  BEACH,  Treasurer's  Stenographer, 

429  North  Tioga  Street 
EDWARD  ARTHUR  BUTLER,  Accountant  in  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Clerk  of  Experiment  Station,  3(3  Utica  Street 
DAVID  FLETCHER  HOY,  M.S..  Registrar,              Cornell  Heights 
ROSE  MARIAN  CLARK,  Assistant  to  the  Registrar, 

904  North  Aurora  Street 
JOSEPH  PORTER  HARRIS,  A.B.,  President's  Secretory  and  Uni- 
versity Publisher,  402  Eddy  Street 
ALICE  BELLE  CARMAN,  President's  Stenographer  and  Assistant 
Secretary,                                                                  107  Farm  Street 
GEORGE  FRANKLYN  FOOTE,  Business  Manager  of  Sage  College. 

Sage  College 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Warden  of  Sage 

College,       m  Sage  College 

JANE  SMITH  WATSON,  Assistant  to  the  Warden  of  Sage  College, 

Sage  Cottage 
CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL.  A.B.,  LL.B..  Clerk  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College,  411  East  Seneca  Street 

BLMA  GRIGGS,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner  at  the  Sage  College  Gym- 
nasium, 109  East  Seneca  Street 
AUGUSTA  REDDINGTON,  Superintendent  of  the  Cornell  Infirmary, 

Cornell  Infirmary 
J  THORNE  WILLSON,  Clerk  of  the  Medical  College, 

First  Avenue  and  28th  Street,  New  York  City 
JESSIE  PICKARD  ANDRESEN.  Stenographer.  Medical  College, 

iy2S>  Broadway,  New  York  City 
JULIA  Z'lTA  KELLY.  Stenographer,  University  Extension  Work, 

127  Blair  Street 
LIZZIE  VERONICA  MALONEY,  Stenographer,  Experiment  Station. 

518  Madison  Street 

8PB0IAL  LE0TT7BBBS. 

Besides  the  instruction  regularly  given  by  the  resident  officers  of 
the  University,  a  large  number  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  non-resi- 
dent lecturers  on  special  subjects  of  importance.  For  this  branch  of 
instruction  the  services  of  eminent  specialists  are  sought,  and  the 
number  of  lectures  given  by  each  lecturer  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  treated. 
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OSCAR  K.  DAVIS,  A.B,  New  York 

Receat  Events  in  China. 
LOUIS  DYER,  M.A.,  Oxford,  Eng, 

The  Mycenaean  Age. 

The  Labyrinth  of  Minos. 

H.  C.  CHATFIELD-TAYLOR,  B.S.,  Chicago,  III, 

Mo]i^re. 
W.  A.  P.  MARTIN,  D.D..  Peking,  China 

The  Boxer  Uprising  and  Chinese  Diplomacy. 

WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PARSONS,  New  York 

The  Profession  of  the  Engineer. 

SAMUEL  BALL  PLATNER.  Cleveland,  O. 

Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum. 

MINTON  WARREN,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Roman  Life  as  seen  in  Roman  Inscriptions. 
HEINRICH  CONRIED,  New  York 

The  German  Stage. 

MAUD  MORGAN,  New  York 

Harp  Lecture  and  Recital. 

GASTON  DESCHAMPS,  Paris,  France 

Victor  Hugo. 
CAROL  NORTON,  C.S.D..  Boston.  Mass. 

Christian  Science.  • 

H.  J.  MESSENGER,  Ph.D..  New  York. 

Life,  Accident,  Liability  and  Health  Insurance. 
Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  Elmira. 

The  State  and  Crime. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE.  Ph.D.,  New  York, 

The  Housing  of  the  Poor. 

Organized  and  Public  Charity. 

Charity  Legislation. 

JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  LL.D.,  Washington,  /?.  C 

The  Practice  of  Diplomacy. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  St,  Andrews,  Scotland. 

The  Philosophical  Undertone  of  Modern  Poetry. 

Reminiscences  of  Carlyle. 

Judge  ALFRED  C.  COXE,  A.M.,  (of  the  U.  S.  District  Court).  Utica 

Law  of  Shipping  and  Admiralty. 

ALBERT  H.  WALKER,  LL.B.,  (of  the  New  York  Bar),  Hartford,  Ct. 
Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

W.  BARTON  EVERMANN,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Fish  Culture  and  Game  Preservation. 

W.  H.  WETMORE,  New  York  City 

Marketing  Forest  Crops. 

CYRUS  P.  WHITNEY,  Malone 

Practice  of  Timber  Estimating. 

GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  Philadelphia,  Pit. 

Asphalt  and  Asphalt  Pavements. 
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F.  H.  NEWELL.  Washington,  D,  C, 

Hydrographic  Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Major  F.  W.  SYMONS,  Buffalo 

Canals  from  the  I,akes  to  the  Sea. 
FORREST  M.  TOWL,  New  York  City 

Oil  Wells. 
S.  WHINERY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Economics  of  Street  Paving. 
A.  E.  KENNELLY,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Electricity  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
C.  J.  FIELD.  M.E.,  New  York  City 

Automobile  Construction. 

THOMAS  D.  WEST,  M.E..  Sharpsville,  A. 

Modem  Foundry  Practice. 

F.  A.  HALSEY,  M.E.,  New  York  City 

Cost  Accounting  in  Manufacturing  Establishments. 

Capt.  R.  W.  hunt,  Chicago,  III. 

Iron  and  Steel  Making  in  Sweden. 
C.  J.  H.  WOODBURY,  B.S.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Textile  Manufactures. 
W.  M.  MacFARLAND,  (Ex,  U.  S.  N.),  Pittsburg,  Pu. 

Progress  in  Economy  in  Marine  Engineering. 

WM.  KENT,  A.M.,  M.E.,  New  York  City 

Steam  Boiler  Economy. 


UNIVSBSITY  PBBAOHEBS. 

Rev.  J.  R.  D.\Y,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Syracuse 

Rev.  a.  C.  McGIFFERT,  D.D.,  New  York 

Rev.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER,  D.D.,  Brooklyn 

Rev.  S.  PARKES  CADMAN,  D.D.,  New  York 

RBV.  W.  W.  FENN,  Chicago,  III. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  T.  EDWIN  BROWN,  D.D.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Rev.  PAUL  REVERE  FROTHINGHAM,  Boston,  Mass. 

Re\'.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J, 

Rev.  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D.D.,  New  York 
Rev.  PHILIP  S.  MOXOM,  D.D.,                             Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  JOSIAH  strong.  New  York 

Rev,  EDWARD  JUDSON,  D.D.,  New  York 

Rev.  CHARLES  M.  TYLER,  D,D.,  Ithaca 

Rev.  E.  WINCHESTER  DONALD,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  S.  a.  steel.  D.D.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

REV.  O.  P.  GIFFORD,  D.D.,  Buffalo 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  ST.  JOHN,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Rkv.  JAMES  H.  ECOB.  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
RT.  Rev.  ETHELBERT  TALBOT,                     South  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

Rev.  WILLIAM  N.  CLARKE,  D.D.,  Hamilton 

REV.  W.  C.  BITTING,  D.D.,  New  York 

Rev.  CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,  New  York 

REV.  E.  S.  TIPPLE,  New  York 

Rev.  RUSH  RHEES,  D.D.,  Rochester 

REV.  W.  F.  Mcdowell,  D.D.,  New  York 

Rev.  JOSEPH  H.  TWICHELL,  HaHford,  Conn. 

Rev.  ROBERT  COLLYER,  New  York 

REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D.,  New  York 

Rev.  T.  T.  MUNGER,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

REV.  B.  L.  WHITMAN,  D.D..  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

ATHLETIC  ASSOOIATION. 

The  Cornell  Athletic  Association  is  an  independent  organization  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Its  board  of 
trustees  is  composed  of  one  representative  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  four  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University,  with  one  member  at  large,  who,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  alumni,  and  eight  students  representing  officially  the 
different  branches  of  athletics,  besides  the  representative  of  the  under- 
graduate wearers  of  the  **  C,'*  and  the  president  of  the  interscholastic 
league,  constitute  the  Athletic  Council.  The  Association  owns  Percy 
Field,  the  boats  and  boat  houses,  a  steam  launch  and  other  athletic 
equipment.  The  Athletic  Council  is  charged  with  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  athletic  interests  of  the  University.  The  graduate 
treasurer  is  custodian  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Association  and 
to  the  various  branches.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Athletic 
Council  are  as  follows  : 

Officers. 

H.  S.  White President. 

C.  H.  Bw>OD Graduate  Treasurer. 

J.  L.  Senior Graduate  Manager-Secretary. 

Graduate  Members:— Q,,  H.  Blood,  L.  M.  Dennis,  W.  F.  Dnrand, 
H.  S.  White,  E.  L.  Nichols,  D.  F.  Hoy.  Undergraduate  Members  : — 
A.  S.  Petty,  captain  of  the  crew  ;  F.  H.  Teagle,  manager  of  the  navy ; 
M.  R.  Whinery,  baseball  captain  ;  J.  A.  Kinney,  baseball  manager  ; 
W,  J.  Warner,  football  captain  ;  W.  J.  Norton,  football  manager;  C, 
D.  Young,  captain  of  the  athletic  team  ;  G.  H.  Hooker,  mana>^r  of 
the  athletic  team  ;  E.  D.  Toohill,  representative  of  the  wearers  of  the 
•*  C  *' ;  H.  Schoellkopf,  president  of  the  interscholastic  league. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  or,  if  women, 
seventeen.  In  the  College  of  I/aw  the  minimum  age  is  eighteen  years. 
The  minimum  age  for  these  entering  as  special  is  given  on  page  52. 
They  must  have  certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  students 
from  other  colleges  or  universities  are  required  to  furnish  from  those 
institutions  certificates  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  file  their  credentials  and  obtain  per- 
mits for  examination  at  the  Registrar's  office.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations may  be  ascertained  from  the  Registrar. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Bzaminations  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity are  held,  at  Ithaca  in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term. 

The  certificates  issued  as  the  result  of  the  examinations  to  be 
held  in  June  by  the  College  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  will  be  accepted  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  such 
examinations  were  held  by  this  University.  For  further  particulars 
address  Secretary  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Sub-sta- 
tion No.  84  New  York  City. 

No  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  at  any  other 
times  or  places.  Further  information  in  regard  to  the  time  of  exam- 
inations in  September  may  be  found  in  calendar,  and  page  49.  Speci- 
men copies  of  examination  papers  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

ADMISSION  ON  EXAMINATION. 

I.    The  Prixnary  Entrance  Examinationa. 

{Required  for  all  courses^  {except  as  stated  elsewherel^  but  not 
sufficient  for  admission  to  the  University  without  the  advanced  exam- 
inalions  indicated  on  pp,  37-49. ) 

X.  In  Xngliah.    One  hour  of  examination  is  assigned  to  answering 
questions  upon  the  books  marked  A,    Two  more  hours  are  occupied 
with  writing  longer  papers  upon  subjects  taken   from   the  books 
marked  B, 
3 
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The  books  prescribed  for  1902  are  :  ^.  Shakespeare,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice ;  Pope,  Iliad,  Books  i,  vi,  xxii,  xriv ;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Goldsmith,  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner  ;  Scott,  Ivanhoe  ;  Cooper,  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Tennyson,  The  Princess ;  Lowell,  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal ;  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner.  B.  Shakespeare,  Mac- 
beth ;  Milton,  Comus,  Lycidas,  L* Allegro,  II  Penseroso ;  Burke,  Con- 
ciliation with  America  ;  Macaulay,  Essays  on  Milton  and  on  Addison. 

For  1903, 1904,  and  1905  :  A.  Shakespeare,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Julius  Caesar ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ; 
Goldsmith,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Scott,  Ivanhoe  ;  Coleridge,  The 
Ancient  Mariner ;  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Bums ;  Tennyson,  The  Princess  ; 
Lowell,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner.  B, 
Shakespeare,  Macbeth ;  Milton,  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'AUegro,  II  Pen- 
seroso ;  Burke,  Conciliation  with  America ;  Macaulay,  Essays  on  Mil- 
ton and  on  Addison. 

The  examination  is  not  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  English  literature  or  with  the  minutiae  of  the 
books  prescribed,  but  to  test  his  ability  to  express  himself  readily  and 
easily  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  ordinary  prose  composition. 
To  this  end  the  candidate  is  urgently  advised  : 

a.  To  train  himself  in  writing  concise  paragraphs  in  answer  to 
questions  upon  the  most  striking  narrative  and  descriptive  incidents 
in  the  books  of  the  A — list, 

b.  To  master  more  systematically  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
B — ^list,  endeavoring  to  retain  a  knowledge  of  each  book  as  an  or- 
ganized whole.  This  result  will  be  best  secured  by  writing  numerous 
essays  or  compositions  of  considerable  length  upon  the  general  purport 
of  each  book. 

c.  To  cultivate — ^in  all  his  writing — the  habits  of  correct  grammar 
and  spelling  (including  proper  names  characteristic  of  the  books 
read),  of  correct  sentence-structure,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing. 

d.  To  avoid  most  carefully  the  error  of  believing  that  the  mere  oral 
memorizing  of  the  contents  of  the  books  prescribed  is  the  kind  of 
preparation  desired.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  learn  from  these 
books  the  art  of  expressing  himself. 

In  every  case  the  University  examiner  will  treat  mere  knowledge  of 
the  books  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write  good  English. 

No  candidate  markedly  deficient  in  English  will  be  admitted  to 
any  course  in  the  University. 

Regents*  credentials  (see  p.  50)  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  the 
entrance  examination,  unless  they  cover  first  year  English,  second 
year  English,  and  either  third   year  English  or  English  Reading. 
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School  certificates  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tion in  English.  But  candidates  coming  from  schools  the  certificates 
of  which  have  been  accepted  in  other  subjects  may  obtain  exemption 
from  the  one-hour  examination  in  books  marked  A^  by  submitting 
specimens  of  school  work  upon  these  books.  Printed  directions  to 
this  end  should  be  procured  from  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  the  first 
of  January. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  of  approved  standing  and 
holders  of  a  Regents'  diploma  or  any  sixty  count  Regents'  certificate 
are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Law  without  an  examination  in  English. 

The  medical  student's  certificate  issued  by  the  Regents  admits  to 
the  Medical  College.    See  also  under  Medical  College. 

In  History,  one  (but  see  page  51)  of  the  four  following  subjects 
must  be  offered : 

2.  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more 
ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down 
to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814  a.  D.). 

3.  Mediaeval  and  modem  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Great  to  the  present  time. 

4.  American  history  and  civil  government. 

5.  English  history. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  is  intended  to  represent  one  year  of  his- 
torical work  wherein  the  study  is  given  five  times  per  week,  or  two 
years  of  historical  work  wherein  the  study  is  given  three  times  per 
week. 

The  examination  in  history  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require  compari- 
son and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the  pupil's  part,  rather  than  the  mere 
use  of  memory.  The  examinations  will  presuppose  the  use  of  good 
text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  in  written  work.  Geo- 
graphical knowledge  will  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places 
and  movements  on  an  outline  map,  or  otherwise. 

(The  requirement  in  History  is  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association. ) 

6.  Plane  Geometry.  Including  the  solution  of  simple  original  ex- 
ercises, numerical  problems,  and  questions  on  the  metric  system  ;  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  American  and  English  text-books. 

7.  Blementary  Al^brs.  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multi- 
ples, fractions,  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  involution  including  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive 
entire  exponents,  evolution,  the  doctrine  of  exponents,  radicals  and 
equations  involving  radicals,  quadratics,  equations  of  one  or  two  un- 
known quantities  and  equations  solved  like  quadratics,  ratio  and  pro- 
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portion,  and  putting  problems  into  equations ;  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  the  larger  American  and  English  text-books. 

In  the  fundamental  operations  of  algebra,  such  as  multiplication 
and  division,  the  management  of  brackets,  the  solving  of  numerical 
and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  the  combining 
and  simplifying  of  fractions  and  radicals,  the  interpretation  and  use  of 
negative  quantities  and  of  q  and  oo,  the  putting  of  problems  into 
equations— the  student  should  have  distinct  notions  of  the  meaning 
and  the  reason  of  all  that  he  does,  and  be  able  to  state  them  clearly  in 
his  own  language ;  he  should  also  be  able  to  perform  all  these  opera- 
tions, even  when  somewhat  complex,  with  rapidity,  accuracy,  and 
neatness ;  and  to  solve  practical  problems  readily  and  completely.  In 
his  preparatory  study  he  is  advised  to  solve  a  great  many  problems, 
and  to  state  and  explain  the  reasons  for  the  steps  taken. 

In  geometry  he  should  learn  the  definitions  accurately,  whether  in 
the  language  of  the  text-book  or  not,  and  in  proving  a  theorem  or 
solving  a  problem  he  should  be  able  to  prove  every  statement  made, 
going  back  step  by  step  till  he  rests  upon  the  primary  definitions  and 
axioms.  He  should  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  geometry  to 
practical  and  numerical  examples,  to  construct  his  diagrams  readily 
with  rule  and  compass,  and  to  find  for  himself  the  solutions  of  simple 
problems  and  the  demonstrations  of  simple  theorems.  To  cultivate 
this  power  of  origination,  he  should  always,  before  reading  the  solution 
or  proof  given  in  his  text-book,  try  to  find  out  one  for  himself,  making 
use,  if  necessary,  of  his  author's  diagram ;  and  if  successful  he  should 
compare  critically  his  own  work  with  his  author's,  and  see  wherein 
either  is  the  better.  Besides  oral  recitation,  he  is  advised  to  write  out 
his  demonstrations,  having  regard  both  to  the  matter  and  to  the  form 
of  his  statements  ;  and  when  written  he  should  carefully  study  them 
to  make  sure,  first,  that  he  has  a  complete  chain  of  argument,  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  so  arrauged  that  without  defect  or  redundance  one 
step  follows  as  a  logical  consequence  of  another. 

H.  Advanced  Examination  for  Admiseion  to  the  Various 
Coorsee. 

For  admission  to  the  various  courses  of  study,  examinations  in  addU 
tion  to  the  Pritnary  Entrance  Examinations  are  required  as  follows  : 

To  the  Coarse  Leading  to  the  jDegree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  entrance  examinations  as  ^vem  oh 
pages  33-36,  the  applicant  must  offer  either  K,  B,  or  C,  as  below. 
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A. 

z.  In  Greek:  candidates  are  examined  on  (i)Gratnmar.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  forms,  idioms  and  constructions  and  of  the 
general  grammatical  principles  of  Attic  prose  Greek,  to  be  tested  by 
an  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon  (for  the  next 
five  years  Xenophon 's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II).  The  test  is  to  con- 
sist in  part  of  questions,  in  part  of  simple  sentences  set  for  translation 
into  Greek  ;  it  may  include  also  translation  from  Greek  into  English. 
(2)  Attic  prose  at  sight.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  a  passage  adapted 
to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  not  less  than  130  Teubner 
pages  of  Attic  prose.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  show  in  his  transla- 
tion accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the  language,  and 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  whole  passage.  ( 3 )  Homer.  Ability 
to  translate  a  passage  from  some  prescribed  portion  of  the  Homeric 
poems  (for  the  next  three  years,  Iliad,  Book  I  and  Book  II,  w.  i- 
493),  and  to  answer  questions  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  under- 
standing of  the  passage,  as  well  as  questions  upon  poetic  forms,  con- 
structions, and  prosody. 

2.  In  Latin:  Candidates  are  examined  in  the  entrance  requirements 
adopted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.    These  are  : 

a,  i.  Latin  Graicicar  :  The  inflections ;  the  simpler  rules  for  com- 
position and  derivation  of  words,  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  struct- 
ure of  sentences  in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  con- 
ditional sentences,  indirect  discourse  and  the  subjunctive :  so  much 
prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic 
hexameter. 

a,  ii.  Latin  Composition  :  Translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  upon  Csesar  and  Cicero. 

b,  C^SAR  :  Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  IVar^  preferably  the  first 
four. 

c,  CiCBRO :  Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list,  but  preferably 
the  first  six  mentioned  :  The  four  orations  against  Catiline,  Archias, 
the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the 
fourteenth  Philippic. 

d,  Virgil  :  The  first  six  books  of  the  JEneid, 

B. 

1.  In  Latin  as  above. 

2.  In  Advanced  French,  or  Advanced  German :  ( The  examina- 
Hon  in  advanced  French  or  in  advanced  German  covers  the  examina- 
iion  in  the  elementary  requirement  in  each  subject.  The  attention 
of  teachers  preparing  students  in  French  and  German  is  called  to  the 
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yaluable  report  of  the  "Committee  of  Twelve'*  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    Mailing  price,  sixteen  cents). 

Elementary  French, — (a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  nine- 
teenth century  prose.  It  is  important  that  the  passages  set  be  ren- 
dered into  clear  and  idiomatic  English.  It  is  believed  that  the  power 
of  translating  at  sight  ordinary  nineteenth  century  prose  can  be 
acquired  by  reading  not  less  than  four  hundred  duodecimo  pages  from 
the  works  of  at  least  three  different  authors.  Not  more  than  one-half 
of  this  amount  ought  to  be  from  works  of  fiction.  This  number  of 
pages  is  to  include  not  only  prepared  work,  but  all  sight  reading  done 
in  class,  (b)  The  translation  from  English  into  French  of  sentences 
or  of  a  short  connected  passage,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with 
elementary  grammar.  Elementary  grammar  is  understood  to  include 
the  conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  of  the  more  frequent  irregular 
verbs,  such  as  aller,  envoyer,  tenir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire,  savoir, 
faire,  and  those  belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvrir,  dor- 
mir,  connaitre,  conduire,  and  craindre ;  the  forms  and  positions  of 
personal  pronouns,  the  uses  of  other  pronouns  and  of  possessive, 
demonstrative,  and  interrogative  adjectives ;  the  inflection  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases  ;  the  uses  of 
articles,  and  the  partitative  constructions. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught  and  pupils  be  trained  to 
some  extent  to  hear  and  understand  spoken  French.  The  writing  of 
French  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

▲dvanoed  French :  (a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard 
French.  It  is  important  that  the  passages  set  be  rendered  into  clear 
and  idiomatic  English.  It  is  believed  that  the  necessary  proficiency 
in  translation  at  sight  can  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition  to  the 
elementary  work  not  less  than  six  hundred  duodecimo  pages  (a  total, 
with  the  elementary  requirement,  of  i.ooo  pages)  of  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  amount  read  should  be  carefully  translated  into 
idiomatic  English,  (b)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected 
passage  of  English  prose.  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accidence  and  familiarity  with  the  essentials 
of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  tenses,  moods,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions.  Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  pronunciation 
and  the  uses  of  spoken  French. 

For  examination  no  specific  authors  or  works  are  designated.  An 
examination  in  pronunciation  and  the  writing  of  French  from  dicta- 
tion will  be  included.    All  applicants  for  admission  are  required  to 
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present  a  statement  from  their  teacher  mentioning  the  text-books 
used  and  the  authors  read,  including  the  number  of  pages  translated 
from  French  into  English  and  English  into  French. 

Elementary  German. — (a)  The  rudiments  of  grammar  and  espe- 
cially these  topics  :  The  declension  of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified  ;  the  conjugation  of  weak  and 
of  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  the  commoner  prepositions ;  the 
simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries  ;  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax 
and  word  order.  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  may  be  tested  by 
questions  on  the  above  topics  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of 
simple  English  sentences,  (b)  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of 
easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite 
facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  not  less  than  two  hundred  duode- 
cimo pages  of  simple  German. 

Practice  in  pronunciation,  in  writing  German  from  dictation,  and  in 
the  use  of  simple  German  phrases  in  the  class  room  is  recommended. 

Advanced  German. — (a)  More  advanced  grammar.  In  addition 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  of  the  elements  of  word  forma- 
tion, and  of  the  principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjnctions,  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  essentials  of  German  syntax,  and 
particularly  with  the  uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive 
and  infinitive  moods.  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  may  be  tested 
by  questions  on  these  topics,  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of 
easy  connected  English  prose,  (b)  Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary 
German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by 
reading,  in  addition  to  the  amount  mentioned  under  elementary 
German,  at  least  five  hundred  pages  (a  total,  with  the  elementary 
requirement,  of  700  pages)  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose 
and  poetry.  It  is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one-half  of 
this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a 
recitation  conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  instructor. 

For  examination  no  specific  authors  or  works  are  designated.  An 
examination  in  pronunciation  and  the  writing  of  German  from  dicta- 
tion may  be  included.  All  applicants  for  admission  are  required  to 
present  a  statement  from  their  teacher,  mentioning  the  text-books 
used  and  the  authors  read,  including  the  number  of  pages  translated 
from  German  into  English  and  English  into  German. 
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1.  In  Advanced  French  as  above. 

2.  In  Advanced  Oerman  as  above. 

3.  In  Advanced  ICathematice  as  below.    See  page  46. 

As  an  alternate  requirement  for  advanced  mathematics  one  of  the 
following  sciences,  viz.,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  or 
Zoology  may  be  offered  as  below. 

a,  Phyeics. — Students  offering  physics  for  entrance  must  show  an 
acquaintance  with  the  more  important  phenomena  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  explanation  of  them.  They  must,  in  addition 
to  a  year's  work  with  the  text-book,  have  completed  a  year  of  labora- 
tory practice  and  must  be  prepared  to  work  simple  numerical  problems 
upon  the  laws  of  falling  bodies ;  upon  the  pendulum  ;  upon  properties 
of  liquids  and  gases,  including  the  determination  of  density  ;  upon 
thermometry  and  calorimetry,  including  specific  heats  and  heats  of 
fusion  and  liquefaction  ;  upon  the  relations  of  current  and  electrotive 
force  and  resistance ;  upon  velocity,  wave  length  and  resonance  in 
sound  ;  upon  refractive  indices,  focal  lengths  and  the  size  and  position 
of  images  in  optics.  The  student  must  understand  and  be  able  to  use 
the  metric  system  in  measurement  and  computation. 

The  laboratory  work  offered  must  be  chiefly  quantitative  in  charac- 
ter, and  must  consist  of  at  least  forty  exercises  or  experiments  of  the 
character  given  in  Nichols's  **  Outlines  of  Physics,**  or  other  works 
similar  to  this  in  grade  and  method.  The  laboratory  work  prescribed 
above  must  have  been  performed  by  the  student  individually,  in 
evidence  whereof  he  must  present  his  laboratory  note  book  at  the  time 
of  examination.  He  must,  moreover,  be  prepared  to  describe  intelli- 
gently the  method  pursued  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments 
which  he  has  performed. 

b.  Chemiatry. — Remsen*s  '*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemis- 
try,'* or  its  equivalent,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  examination. 
In  addition  to  that,  laboratory  practice  must  have  been  taken  with  the 
same  book  as  a  guide,  or  some  other  book  of  a  similar  character, 
representing  eighty  hours  of  actual  work  ;  the  notes  upon  this,  care- 
fully written  out,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
and  this  record  should  be  endorsed  by  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  work.  Problems  in  the  calculation  of  gas  volumes,  and  in 
stoichiometry  will  be  included  in  the  examination.  Finally,  the  appli- 
cant will  be  examined  on  such  an  amount  of  qualitative  analysis  as 
can  be  accomplished  in  eighty  hours  of  actual  practice  in  the  labora- 
tory. A  carefully  written  and  endorsed  note  book  of  thb  work  must 
also  be  presented  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
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Laboratory  as  well  as  oral  or  written  examinations  will  be  held  in 
those  parts  of  the  work  requiring  laboratory  practice.  The  nature  and 
scope  of  the  problem  work  is  shown  in  Trevor's  '^Chemical  Problems." 

c.  Botany. — ^The  student  should  aim  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  laws  and  fundamental  principles  of  plant  nutrition,  assimila- 
tion, growth,  etc.,  as  exemplified  by  plants  chosen  from  the  different" 
groups,  as  well  as  the  general  comparative  morphology  and  the 
broader  relationships  of  plants. 

The  following  brief  synopsis  will  suggest  the  topics  and  methods  of 
study  : 

Study  protoplasm  in  plants  representing  different  groups,  as  spiro- 
gyra»  mucor,  nitella,  and  in  the  tissues  of  some  of  the  higher  plants, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  substance,  though  occurring  in 
widely  different  plants,  is  fundamentally  the  same,  and  reacts  in  a 
similar  manner  to  treatment  with  certain  simple  reagents. 

Study  absorption  and  osmose  in  plant  cells,  employing  such  plants 
as  spirogyra,  mucor,  the  cells  of  some  higher  plant  as  the  beet,  and  in 
the  root  hairs  of  a  seedling  plant ;  test  the  effect  of  salt  solutions  in 
plasmolizing  the  cells  of  thsse  plants,  then  the  restoration  of  turges- 
cence  in  the  same  cells,  and  the  movement  of  the  protoplasmic  mem- 
brane to  demonstrate  the  part  it  plays  in  the  process  of  absorption  in 
plants. 

Study  nutrition  by  comparison  of  soil  and  water  culture  in  seed- 
lings ;  study  also  root  pressure ;  turgidity  in  plant  parts  and  cell 
masses ;  transpiration ;  the  path  of  movement  of  liquids  in  higher 
plants,  and  the  general  structure  correlated  with  these  processes; 
study  nutrition  of  parasites  (carnation  rust,  dodder),  of  mushroom. 

Study  the  movement  of  gases  in  carbon  assimilation  as  shown  by 
spirogyra,  vaucheria,  elodaea,  etc.,  in  respiration  as  shown  in  germin- 
ating seeds ;  study  forms  of  chlorophyll  bodies  and  the  formation  of 
starch,  noting  the  parts  of  the  plant  where  these  processes  take  place, 
and  using  for  comparison,  spirogyra,  zygnema,  vaucheria,  oedogo- 
nium ;  liverworts  like  riccia,  marchantia,  cephalozia ;  mosses  like 
funaria,  mnium ;  and  a  few  of  the  higher  plants,  including  lemna. 

Study  growth  of  seedlings  with  reference  to  increase  in  length  and 
diameter,  direction  of  growth ;  irritability  shown  by  movement  of 
parts  in  response  to  stimuli.  (The  topics  as  above  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible  represent  progression  of  function,  and  the  study  of  the  lower 
plants  throws  great  light  on  the  processes  in  the  higher  forms,  and  at 
Uie  same  time  familiarizes  the  student  with  a  few  of  these  lower 
forms). 

Study  general  morphology,  reproduction  and  fruiting  in  the  differ- 
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cnt  ^oups.  Examples  are  suggested  as  follows  :  Among  the  algae, — 
spirogyra,  vaucheria,  oedogonium,  coleochatae ;  among  the  fungi, — 
mucor,  saprolegnia,  puccinia  (wheat  rust),  one  of  the  erisypheae 
(powdery  mildews),  mushrooms  ;  among  the  liverworts, — riccia,  mar- 
chantia,  cephalozia  ;  among  the  mosses, — funaria,  mnium,  or  pol3rtri- 
chum  ;  among  fern  plants, — a  fern,  equisetum,  selaginilla,  isoetes ; 
among  gymnosperms,— one  of  the  pines;  among  angiosperms,— one 
of  the  monocotyledons  and  a  dicotyledon.  (In  this  study  it  will  be 
found  useful  in  dealing  with  the  lower  plants  to  use  the  same  plant  as 
often  as  possible  for  the  different  topics,  since  fewer  new  names  will 
be  introduced  and  the  student  can  concentrate  the  mind  upon  pro- 
cesses and  structures.  The  plants  suggested  are  chosen  for  a  purpose 
since  they  represent  progression  of  form  and  structure.  The  stuilent 
should  study  all  the  stages  suggested  from  the  actual  material  using 
text-books  only  as  aids. ) 

In  the  algae,  liverworts,  mosses  and  ferns  the  organs  of  reproduction 
can  usually  be  easily  studied  by  beginners  if  material  is  preserved  at 
the  proper  stages  in  advance,  or  it  may  be  grown  as  wanted.  In  the 
higher  plants  the  study  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  attended  with 
difficulty.  Here  and  in  other  difficult  topics  the  studies  should  be 
supplemented  by  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  by 
collateral  reading. 

Study  the  special  morphology  of  the  higher  plants  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  types  in  the  families  of  angiosperms.  The  following  are 
suggested, — ranunculaceae,  cruciferae,  leguminosae,  rosaceae,  unbel- 
liferae,  compositae,  labiatae,  cupuliferae,  salicaceae,  liliaceae,  araceae, 
cyperaceae,  geraniaceae,  orchidaceae. 

As  a  part  of  the  examination,  careful  notes  and  drawings  must  be 
presented  as  evidence  that  the  work  on  the  several  topics  outlined 
above  has  been  faithfully  and  successfully  accomplished.  Those  who 
wish  to  prepare  a  herbarium  in  addition,  may  present  the  same  as 
partial  evidence,  but  weight  will  be  given  to  this  only  when  the 
herbarium  is  prepared  with  a  view  of  illustrating  some  definite  prob- 
lem either  of  relationship  or  of  ecological  study,  as  plant  distribution 
in  relation  to  soil,  topography  of  the  pountry,  plant  formations,  etc. 

d.  Oeology. — To  meet  the  requirement  in  geology  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  devote  to  the  study  at  least  five  periods  a  week  for  one  year. 
Of  this  time  not  less  than  two  periods  a  week  must  be  given  to  labora- 
tory and  field  work.  The  text-book  used  should  cover  the  ground 
treated  in  such  books  as  Scott's  "Introduction  to  Geology,"  Geikie*s 
*'  Class  Book  of  Geology,*'  and  Tarr's  *'  Elementary  Geology  ;"  but  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  included  in  these  books  the  student  will  be 
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expected  to  do  collateral  reading  in  6ucb  works  of  reference  as  Geikie's 
"Text-book  of  Geology/'  Dana's  "Manual  of  Geology,"  Lyell's 
"  Principles  of  Geology"  and  I^Conte's  "Elements  of  Geology."  It 
would  also  be  well  to  refer  to  books  treating  portions  of  Geology  more 
specifically,  such  as  Dana's  "Characteristics  of  Volcanoes,"  Dana's 
"Corals  and  Coral  Islands,"  Russell's  "Volcanoes,"  Russell's 
"Lakes,"  Wright's  "Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  Russell's  "Gla- 
ciers, ' '  etc.  The  examination  will  test  not  merely  the  knowledge  upon 
the  text-book  itself,  but  also  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  the  work 
done  with  reference  books.  Carefully  written  digests  of  the  parts 
read  in  the  reference  books,  if  certified  by  the  teacher,  may  be  offered 
in  evidence  of  the  amount  of  work  done  with  them. 

Much  stress  wili  be  placed  upon  that  part  of  the  examination  test- 
ing the  laboratory  and  field  work.  This  laboratory  and  field  work 
should  in  large  measure  be  made  a  study  of  the  home  geology  ;  and 
evidence  of  good  work  in  this  connection  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
pass  the  subject.  Note  books,  certified  by  the  teacher,  may  be  pre- 
sented as  evidence  of  work  done  in  the  field  and  laboratory. 

In  the  laboratory  the  common  minerals  and  rocks  should  be  studied 
so  that  the  pupil  may  identify  them  without  difficulty.  Photographs 
of  geological  phenomena  should  also  be  studied,  and  training  be  given 
in  the  interpretation  of  geological  maps.  An  elementary  knowledge 
of  paleontology  should  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  some  of  the  com- 
mon fossils ;  and  if  the  school  is  situated  in  a  fossiliferous  region,  field 
work  in  stratigraphic  geology  should  be  included,  together  with  the 
collection  of  fossils  and  their  identification  in  the  laboratory.  Some 
hints  concerning  the  nature  of  the  work  expected  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  field  may  be  gained  from  Tarr's  "  Suggestions  for  Laboratory 
and  Field  Work  in  High  School  Geology." 

e.  Zoology. — ^The  examination  in  zoology  will  consist  of  two  parts 
as  follows : 

e  I.  Invertebrate  Zoolo^. — ^The  candidate  must  have  devoted  the 
equivalent  of  five  periods  a  week  for  at  least  one-half  year  to  the  study 
of  invertebrate  zoology  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  work  must  have 
been  laboratory  practice  in  the  observation  of  living  forms  and  in  dis- 
section. His  laboratory  notes  and  drawings,  endorsed  by  the  teacher, 
will  be  required  at  the  time  of  the  examination  as  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  this  part  of  the  work.  This  laboratory  practice  should  in- 
clude a  study  of  at  least  thirteen  of  the  forms  named  in  the  following 
list :  amoeba,  paramoecium,  hydra,  sea-anemone,  star-fish,  sea-urchin, 
earth-worm,  Cray -fish,  lobster,  spider,  millipede,  centipede,  locust 
(grasshopper),  dragon-fly,  squash-bug,  butterfly,  bumblebee,  clam, 
snail,  and  squid. 
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The  laboratory  work  must  be  of  the  character  given  in  Needham's 
"  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology,"  Colton's  **  Practical  Zoology,"  or 
other  works  similar  to  these  in  ^prade  and  method.  In  addition  to  the 
above  books,  the  student  should  have  access  to  some  advanced  work 
like  Parker  and  HasweH's  **  Text-book  of  Zoology,"  or  Adam  Sedg- 
vnck's  **  Student's  Text-book  of  Zoology,"  1898,  for  reference. 

The  examination  will  call  for  a  discussion  of  the  habitat,  mode  of 
life,  and  post-embryonic  development  (transformations)  as  well  as  of 
the  morphology  of  the  forms  studied. 

e  2.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — ^To  meet  the  requirement  there  should 
be  submitted  drawings  and  notes  in  evidence  of  the  dissection  of  the 
viscera  of  forms  representing  groups  as  follows :  Mammals  (cat,  dog, 
monkey,  rabbit,  rat  or  opossum)  ;  Birds  (common  fowl,  pigeon,  or 
other  convenient  form) ;  Reptile  (serpent,  and  either  a  turtle  or  an 
alligator)  ;  Batrachian  (salamander,  toad  or  frog,  and  a  tadpole) ; 
"  Fishes"  (sturgeon,  amia  or  gar ;  cat-fish,  sucker,  carp  or  other  soft- 
rayed  fish  ;  bass,  perch  or  other  spiny-rayed  fish  ;  shark  or  ray ;  lam- 
prey or  hag ;  lancelet  (amphioxus),  and  a  simple  tunicate,  i.  e.,  bolte- 
nia  or  molgula). 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  brain,  the  heart  and  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  The  muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg  should  be 
dissected  upon  a  mammal,  a  bird,  and  a  reptile,  and  the  differences 
pointed  out.  There  must  be  prepared  a  skeleton  (which  need  not  be 
mounted)  of  a  mammal,  bird  or  fish ;  and  skulls  of  at  least  five  other 
vertebrates.  (In  preparing  these  remember  that  the  hyoid  goes  with 
the  skull. )  The  skulls,  with  proper  labels,  must  be  submitted  at  the 
examination. 

Two  mammals  should  be  compared  in  respect  to  their  habits,  food, 
mode  of  locomotion,  etc. ;  likewise  two  birds,  two  reptiles,  two  batra- 
chians,  and  two  "fish." 

Besides  the  practical  work  above  indicated,  the  student  must  gain 
from  lectures,  or  from  text-books  designed  for  high  schools  or  col- 
leges {e.^.,  Parker  and  Hasweirs  "Text-book  of  Zoology,"  1897,  or 
Adam  Sedgwick's  "Student's  Text-book  of  2k>ology,"  1898),  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  classes  or  groups 
represented  by  the  forms  studied  as  described  above.  This  knowledge 
must  include  their  geographical  distribution,  habits  and  relation  to 
human  beings,  whether  beneficial  or  injurious,  directly  or  indirectly  ; 
the  relations  of  the  young  to  the  parent  in  respect  to  oviparity  and 
viviparity  and  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rules ;  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rules.  In  case  some  point  of  information  in  your  note  book  is  derived 
from  a  text-book  or  a  cyclopedia,  give  an  exact  reference  to  the  source 
of  information. 
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To  tlie  Course  Leading  to  tlie  jDegree  of  Bachelor  of  Law*. 

In  €Lddition  to  the  primary  entrance  examinations  as  given  on 
pages  33-36^  the  applicant  must  offer  either  A,  B,  ^r  C,  oj  above.  For 
equivalents  see  also  under  College  of  Law, 

To  tlie  Coarse  Leading  to  the  I>egree  of  Doctor  of  Hedicine. 

A  medical  itndent'i  certificate,  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  State 
of  New  York.    See  also  under  Medical  College. 

This  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Regents  for  48  counts,  as  a  result 
of  Regents'  examinations  or  on  evidence  of  four  years  of  satisfactory 
high  school  work  or  its  equivalent.  The  credentials  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Regents'  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  application  made 
for  a  medical  student's  certificate.  This  certificate  ^ould  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Registrar  for  admission  to  the  medical  course  at 
Ithaca. 

[For  admission  to  this  course  in  New  York  City  address  the  Secre- 
tary, First  Avenue,  27th  to  28th  Streets,  New  York  City.] 

To  the  Coarse  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science 
of  Agricoltore. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  entrance  examinations  as  given  on 
pages  33-36^  the  applicant  must  offer  either  A,  B,  or  C,  as  above  or  an 
equivalent  of  one  of  them.    See  also  under  College  of  Agriculture, 

To  the  Coarse  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 

BCedidne. 

For  the  present  entrance  requirements  to  this  course  see  under 
Veterinary  College  and  apply  to  the  Director  of  the  State  Veterinary 
CoUege,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Coarse   Leading  to  the   Degree  of  Bachelor   of  the 
Science  of  Forestry. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  entrance  examinations  as  given  on 
poges  33-36^  the  applicant  must  offer  Advanced  French,  Advanced 
German,  and  Advanced  Mathematics,  as  on  pages  jp,  40  and  46, 
Latin  as  given  on  page  37  may  be  substitutedfor  the  Advanced  French, 

To  the  Coarse  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Architectare. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  entrance  examinations  as  given  on 
p<itges  33-36 ,  the  applicant  must  offer  as  below. 
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I.  In  Advanced  Hatheznatiai  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
standard  American  and  English  text-books  on  the  following  subjects : 

Solid  Qeometry. — ^The  properties  of  straight  lines  and  planes,  of 
diedral  and  polyedral  angles,  of  projections,  of  polyedrons,  including 
prisms,  pyramids,  and  the  regular  solids,  of  cylinders,  cones,  and 
spheres,  of  spherical  triangles  ;  and  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and 
solids. 

Precise  definitions  and  rigorous  proofs  are  required.  Those  under 
examination  are  expected  to  make  neat  drawings,  to  be  able  to  prove 
simple  propositions  that  are  not  in  the  text-books,  and  to  make  simple 
constructions.  Warning  is  given  that  the  proofs  by  "limits,"  as 
given  in  the  books,  are  generally  unsatisfactory. 

Advanced  Algebra. — Variation,  proportion,  inequalities,  and  in- 
commensurable numbers  ;  the  theory  of  powers  and  roots,  including 
fraction  powers  and  incommensurable  powers  ;  the  theory  of  quadratic 
equations,  including  problems  in  maxima  and  minima  that  may  be 
solved  by  aid  of  quadratics ;  the  three  progressions ;  the  theory  and 
use  of  logarithms ;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probabilities ; 
elementary  proportion  in  series  including  the  development  and 
the  summation  of  series  and  interpolation  ;  continued  fractions  ; 
elementary  propositions  in  the  theory  of  equations,  including  the 
platting  of  entire  functions  of  one  letter  and  the  solution  of  higher 
numerical  equations  ;  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  numbers  as  per- 
tains to  the  properties  of  prime  and  composite  numbers,  and  to  the 
multiples  and  measures  of  integers  and  of  entire  functions  of  one 
letter. 

In  algebra,  theory  and  problem  solving  have  equal  weight. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — ^The  definition  and  rela- 
tions of  the  six  principal  trigonometric  functions,  the  properties  of 
right  and  oblique  plane  triangles,  and  their  solution,  including  the 
proof  of  the  necessary  formulae  and  the  use  of  trigonometric  tables  ; 
applications  of  trigonometry  to  problems  in  surveying ;  the  properties 
of  triedral  angles  ;  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  spherical  tri- 
angles, including  the  determination  of  the  ambiguous  cases. 

The  trigonometric  functions  must  be  defined  as  ratios,  not  as  lines ; 
and  both  the  definitions  and  the  proofs  of  trigonometry  must  be  so 
broad  as  to  apply  to  all  angles,  and  all  triangles,  whatever  the  size  or 
sign  of  the  parts  involved. 

Special  Directions^ — Of  the  preparatory  work  in  Mathematics  two 
things  are  specially  demanded. 

That  it  shall  have  developed  in  the  student  a  certain  degree  of 
mathematical  maturity,  and  familiarized  him  with  the  subject  matter 
and  methods  of  mathematical  work. 
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That  it  shall  have  furnished  him  with  those  specific  facts,  an  accu- 
rate and  ready  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  professional  study. 

The  first  of  these  demands  is  fairly  well  satisfied  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents who  have  conscientiously  performed  the  mathematical  work  re- 
quired for  a  Regents'  diploma  or  for  a  diploma  from  one  of  our  better 
high  schools.  A  careful  review  of  this  part  of  the  student's  work, 
given  immediately  before  entering  the  University,  would  give  him  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge,  would  make  clear  to 
him  the  reasons  for  many  things  which  he  did  not  understand  when  he 
first  went  over  them,  and  would  equip  him  with  better  and  more  rapid 
methods  of  work.  Thus  informed,  his  work  in  the  University  would 
not  only  be  much  easier  for  him,  but  it  would  also  mean  much  more 
to  him,  and  such  a  review  is  therefore  advisable. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  students  who  fail  in  their  university  mathe- 
matics fail  because  they  are  poorly  equipped  in  the  second  require- 
ment above  mentioned.  For  example  :  they  cannot  perform  the 
ordinary  operations  of  algebra  rapidly  nor  accurately,  they  do  not  know 
the  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  they  are  lost  among  trigonometric 
formulae,  and  they  blunder  when  they  use  logarithms.  Instead  of 
spending  their  time  and  energy  upon  their  new  work,  they  must 
spend  much  of  it  in  studying  up  those  things  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  familiar,  and,  thus  handicapped,  they  cannot  keep  up  the  pace 
set  by  men  who  are  properly  prepared,  and  they  cannot  do  the  work 
that  must  be  done  to  fit  them  for  the  professional  work  that  follows. 
They  become  discouraged  and  disheartened,  and  they  soon  rank  as 
third-rate  men,  when  a  little  care  in  their  preparation  might  have 
made  them  first  rate  men. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  student  should  once  have  known  his  pre- 
paratory mathematics  :  he  must  know  them  at  the  time  when  he  begins 
his  work  here.  It  seems  absolutly  essential,  therefore,  that  these 
subjects  be  very  carefully  reviewed  just  prior  to  entrance. 

2.  In  Advanced  French,  or  Advanced  German  (French  pre- 
ferred) as  given  on  pages  38  and  39. 

NoTH  :  The  applicant  must  present  a  satisfactory  Regents'  credential 
(see  page  50),  or  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  school 
(see  page  51).  Otherwise  he  must,  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
mentioned  in  i  and  2,  pass  examinations  or  present  acceptable  certifi- 
cates representative  of  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  three  years 
time  in  a  single  subject  in  preparatory  schools  of  approved  standing.* 

^his  additional  requirement  is  equivalent  to  la  counts  on  the  Regents*  scale 
in  the  SUtc  of  New  York. 
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For  the  above  work  a  free  choice  among  the  various  sabjects  not 
otherwise  connted,  that  are  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  ap- 
proved standing,  will  usually  be  accepted ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
combinations  of  the  following  subjects  are  recommended  as  the  most 
suitable  for  entrance  to  the  course  in  the  College  of  Architecture  : 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Free-Hand  Drawing,  and  the  alternative 
Modem  Language. 

To  the  Course  Leading  to  the  jDegree  of  Ciyil  Engineer, 

1.  In  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  in  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  standard 
American  and  English  text-books.    See  page  46. 

2.  In  Advanced  Trench  or  Advanced  Qerman,  as  given  on 
pages  38  and  39. 

Note  :  The  applicant  must  present  a  satisfactory  Regents'  credential 
(see  page  50)  ;  or  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  school 
(see  page  51)  ;  or,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  mentioned  above  in 
I  and  2,  he  must  pass  examinations,  or  present  acceptable  certificates, 
showing  that  he  has  done  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  a  course 
of  three  years'  duration  in  a  single  subject  in  preparatory  schools  of 
approved  standing.*  For  the  above  amoimt  of  equivalent  work,  a  free 
choice  among  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools 
of  approved  standing,  and  not  otherwise  counted,  will  usually  be 
accepted  ;  but  combinations  of  the  following  subjects  if  equivalent 
to  three  years'  time  under  instruction,  are  recommended  as  most  suit- 
able for  entrance  to  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering : 

(a)  History,  or  additional  English  language  and  literature. 

(b)  Additional  modem  languages  or  literatures. 

(c)  Freehand  or  linear  drawing. 

(d)  Chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  descriptive  astronomy,  or 
physiology. 

(e)  Latin  or  Greek. 

To  the  Cooree  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer 
(Including  Electrical,  Harine,  and  Bailway  Mechanical 
Engineering.) 

I.  In  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  in  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  standard 
American  and  English  text-books.    See  page  46. 

•  This  additional  requirement  ia  equivalent  to  xa  counta  on  the  Regeata*  acalc 
in  the  Stote  of  New  York. 
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2.  In  Advanced  French  or  Advanced  Oerman  (German  pre- 
ferred) as  given  on  pages  38  and  39. 

NoTB  :  The  applicant  must  have  presented  a  satisfactory  Regents* 
credential  (see  page  50)  or  a  certificate  (see  page  51)  of  graduation 
from  an  approved  school.  Otherwise  he  must,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  mentioned  in  i  and  2,  pass  examinations  or  present 
acceptable  certificates  representative  of  an  amount  of  work  equivalent 
to  three  years  time  in  a  single  subject  in  preparatory  schools  of 
approved  standing.* 

For  the  above  work  a  free  choice  among  the  various  subjects  taught 
in  the  preparatory  schools  of  approved  standing,  and  not  otherwise 
counted,  will  usually  be  accepted ;  at  the  same  time,  combinations  of 
the  following  subjects  are  recommended  as  most  suitable  for  entrance 
to  the  courses  in  Sibley  College :  The  Alternate  Modem  Language, 
Free-Hand  Drawing,  Physics,  Chemistry. 

While  the  above  represent  the  formal  requirements,  it  is  by  no 
means  advised  that  the  candidate  confine  himself  to  tbis  amount  of 
preparation.  He  is  on  the  contrary,  strongly  urged  to  secure  before 
entering  on  his  professional  course,  as  comprehensive  a  general  and 
liberal  education  as  his  circumstances  will  permit* 

m.  Time  and  Oonditione  of  the  Bxaminations, 

The  examinations  are  held  in  September  at  Ithaca  in  the  follow- 
ing order.    The  dates  may  be  found  in  the  calendar. 

Fitsi  Day, — English  History,  8  a.  m.  ;  Plane  Geometry,  3  p.  m. 

Second  Z>ay.— American  History  and  Civil  Government,  8  a.  M.  ; 
Elementary  Algebra,  3  p.  M. 

Third  Day, — Solid  Geometry,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  8  A.  M.  ; 
Ancient  History,  10:30  A.  M. ;  Elementary  and  Advanced  German  and 
Greek,  3  p.  m. 

Fourth  Z^j'.— English,  8  A.  M.  ;  Latin,  Trigonometry,  and  Zoology, 
3  P.  M. 

Fifth  Z>ay.— Elementary  and>dvanced  French,  8  a.  M, ;  Mediaeval 
and  Modem  European  History;  Advanced  Algebra,  Botany,  and 
Geology,  3  p.  m. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University,  instead  of  passing  the 
entire  examination  at  one  time,  may  present  themselves  in  different 
years  under  the  following  conditions  : 

I.  For  the  purposes  of  the  division  between  two  years  the  examina- 
tions in  June  given*by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and 

•This  additional  requirement  is  equivalent  to  la  counU  in  the  Regents*  scale 
la  the  state  of  New  York. 
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those  in  September  given  by  the  University  in  the  same  year  may 
count  as  one  series,  the  applicant  at  his  option,  taking  a  part  in  June 
and  a  part  in  September. 

2.  Candidates  are  expected  at  their  first  presentation  to  take  all  the 
prescribed  subjects  of  the  primary  entrance  examinations  before  try- 
ing the  advanced  examinations. 

3.  No  account  will  be  taken  of  the  result  of  such  examinations  un- 
less at  least  four  subjects  are  satisfactorily  passed. 

Candidates  intending  to  offer  Greek  at  this  preliminary  examination 
may  present  themselves  for  examination  in  the  Anabasis.  Those  in- 
tending to  offer  Latin  may  offer  Csesar,  or  either  Virgil  or  Cicero. 

Students  deficient  in  any  of  the  subjects  required  for  admission,  who 
may  be  admitted  to  the  University  by  the  Faculty  in  spite  of  such  de- 
ficiencies, must  make  np  all  deficiencies  within  one  year^  and  they 
will  not  in  that  case  be  permitted  to  remove  them  by  attending  Uni- 
versity instruction  in  those  subjects  but  are  required  to  take  the 
necessary  instruction  outside  of  the  University.  For  exception  in  case 
of  students  entering  the  Academic  Department  see  page  79. 

ADMISSION  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 
I.    On  Regents*  Credentiale. 

Diplomas  and  sixty  count  academic  certificates  issued  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted  in  place  of  ex- 
aminations in  all  the  subjects  required  for  entrance  which  are  covered 
by  such  credentials,  including,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Uni- 
versity departments  concerned,  the  subjects  of  French,  German, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Zoology.  A  statement 
from  the  teacher  giving  in  detail  the  work  done  and  the  proficiency 
attained  in  these  subjects,  must  be  submitted  by  the  holder  of  the 
credentials. 

No  other  credentials,  including  pass  cards  and  certificates,  (for  ex- 
ceptions see  under  Veterinary  and  Medical  Colleges),  issued  by  the 
Regents,  are  accepted  unless  they  are  presented  by  the  holder  of  a 
Regents'  diploma  or  sixty  count  academic  certificate. 

If  a  student  fail  in  any  subject  in  the  University  that  depends  upon 
an  entrance  subject,  for  which  Regents*  credentials  have  been  ac- 
cepted, the  credits  for  that  ent^ince  subject  may  be  cancelled. 

To  secure  exemption  from  the  entrance  examinations  in  English, 
(see  page  33),  the  Regents'  diploma  or  sixty  count  academic  certificate 
must  cover  first  year  English,  second  year  English,  and  either  third 
year  English  or  English  Reading. 
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These  Regents*  diplomas  and  sixty  count  academic  certificates,  how- 
ever, do  not  exempt  from  the  entrance  English  examination  pre- 
scribed/or competitors  for  the  University  scholarships,  (seep.  jg). 

[In  /po2  and  1903,  to  secure  exemption  from  the  entrance  exam- 
ination in  History  (page  55),  a  candidate  presenting  aA  acceptable 
credential  for  admission  without  examination  must  offer  for  2  (page 
35)  both  Greek  and  Roman  History  and  for  4  (page  35),  both  Ameri- 
can History  and  Civics.  These  equivalents,  although  in  the  case  of  2 
not  fully  covering  the  prescribed  requirement,  will  be  accepted  until 
in  and  after  1904.] 

Application  for  credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit  is  desired, 
must  be  made  at  thcTime  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant,  and  not 
be  postponed  to  any  later  date  in  his  course. 

Diplomas,  certificates,  and  statements  should  be  sent  by  mail  to  the 
Registrsr  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

H.   On  School  Gertiflcatea. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  of  Cornell  University  on  the  subject  of  admission  by 
certificate  : 

1.  Certificates  of  work  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  or  out 
of  the  state,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations,  unless  the 
applicant  has  completed  a  full  course  in  the  school,  and  has  been  duly 
graduated  after  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  and  the  University 
authorities  are  satisfied  regarding  the  standing  of  the  school. 

2.  The  application  for  the  admission  of  a  student  by  certificate 
must  be  made  by  the  principal  of  a  school  and  not  by  the  candidate 
himself. 

3.  The  application  from  the  principal  must  be  accompanied  by  full 
and  specific  information  vrith  regard  to  the  completeness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  studies  and  course  in  which  instruction  is  given. 
In  case  a  catalogue  or  circular  is  published,  a  copy  thereof  should 
also  be  furnished. 

4.  Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional.  If  a  stu- 
dent fail  in  any  subject  in  the  University  that  depends  upon  an  en- 
trance subject  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  accepted,  the  credit  for 
that  entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled.  Certificates  from  schools 
whose  students  prove  to  be  imperfectly  fitted,  will  ultimately  not  be 
considered. 

5.  Subjects  in  which  an  examination  has  been  passed  for  admission 
to  the  school,  may  be  included  in  the  certificate,  but  in  all  cases  the 
full  information  called  for  by  the  blank  should  be  given. 
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6.  No  school  certificcUe  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance  ex- 
amination  in  English  (seepages  jj,  jo  and S9^) 

7.  The  committee  having  charge  of  the  acceptance  of  certificates 
may  meet  at  any  time  during  the  collegiate  year,  but  the  certificate 
should  be  fonnrarded  as  soon  after  the  graduation  of  the  student  as  is 
possible,  and  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  of  September. 

8.  The  University  does  not  engage  in  advance  to  accept  the  certifi- 
cates of  any  school,  and  the  previous  acceptance  of  such  certificates 
merely  raises  the  presumption  that  similar  certificates  may  be  accepted 
again,  but  does  not  establish  a  permanent  right  to  such  acceptance. 

9.  Application  for  credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit  is  desired, 
must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  th?  applicant,  and  not 
be  postponed  to  any  later  date  ta  his  course. 

All  communications  on  this  subject  and  all  certificates  must  be  ad- 
dressed tojthe  Registrar,  from  whom  also  blank  forms  for  certificates 
may  be  obtained. 

m.    Oa  the  OertiflcateB  of  the  College  Entrance  Bxamination 

Board. 

The  certificates  issued  as  the  result  of  the  examinations  to  be  held 
in  June  by  the  College  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  will  be  accepted  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  such  ex- 
aminations were  held  by  this  University.    See  page  49. 

For  further  particulars  address  Secretary  of  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Sub-station  No.  84  New  York  City. 

IV.    As  Special  Student*. 

Persons  of  the  requisite  age  may  be  admitted  as  special  students, 
without  examination,  provided  they  give  evidence  of  ability  to  do 
creditably  special  work  in  the  University,  are  recommended  to  the 
Faculty  concerned  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
study  in  which  they  desire  to  take  a  large  part  of  their  work,  and 
have  not  already  been  admitted  to  the  University,  nor,  having  applied 
for  admission,  been  rejected.  By  Faculty  action,  the  recommendation 
of  a  special  student  is  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  provisional 
acceptance  before  final  ratification  by  the  Faculty  concerned.  Such 
students  may  graduate  in  any  of  the  courses,  on  condition  of  passing 
all  the  required  examinations,  including  those  for  admission.  Stu- 
dents are  not  permitted  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  entrance  subjects 
by  attending  university  instruction  in  those  subjects,  but  are  required 
to  take  the  necessary  instruction  outside  of  the  University.     Special 
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students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  in  regard  to  examinations 
and  number  of  hours  as  students  in  the  other  courses. 

Special  students  in  the  Academic  Department  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years. 

Special  students  in  the  College  of  Law  are  admitted  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years. 

Special  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years. 

For  admission  as  special  students  in  Porestxy  see  under  College  of 
Forestiy. 

Special  students  in  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Sibley  College 
are  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  College  of  Civil  Engineering  admits  as  special,  students  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  only  graduates  of  other  institutions  pursuing  ad- 
vanced work,  when  the  applicants  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree 

Special  students  in  Sibley  College  will  be  expected  to  work  with 
regular  classes  wherever  practicable,  and  to  pursue  a  regular  mechanic 
arts  course,  such  as  is  considered  by  the  Director  to  be  suitable  for 
artisans  and  other  optional  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  special  students  should  correspond  di- 
rectly with  the  professor  in  whose  department  they  expect  to  take 
work,  in  order  to  secure  a  recommendation. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

1.  On  Bxamination.  On  presenltug evidence  of  good  character, 
or,  in  case  he  comes  from  another  college  or  university,  a  letter  of 
honorable  dismissal,  a  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  any  class  at  the 
beginning  of  any  term  not  later  than  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year, 
provided  he  appears,  on  examination,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects  : 

a.  In  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
the  course  which  he  proposes  to  enter.  But  diplomas  and  certificates 
will  be  received  for  certain  of  these  studies,  as  stated  on  pages  50,  51. 

b.  In  all  the  studies  already  required  of  the  class  to  which  admis- 
sion is  sought,  or  in  accepted  equivalents  therefor. 

In  a  subject  in  which  examinations  are  held  only  at  stated  times 
the  candidates  may,  at  the  option  of  the  department  concerned,  be 
required  to  wait  until  the  first  regularly  recurring  examination. 

2.  Without  Full  Examination.  Applicants  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  coming  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  may  be  admitted 
provisionally  to  such  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty 
concerned  may  deem  equitable  in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the 
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applicant's  previous  course  of  study,  and  to  the  evidence  of  proficiency 
exhibited.  Every  such  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  re- 
quired, at  the  time  of  making  his  application,  to  forward  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Faculty  concerned,  (application  for  admission  to  the 
Academic  Department  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
University)  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he  has 
studied,  a  careful  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the  studies  which  he 
has  pursued,  and  of  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  therein,  includ- 
ing his  record  at  the  entrance  examinations  and  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal.  This  statement  should  be  made  as  full  as  possible,  giving 
details  of  subjects  taken,  authors  read,  and  in  mathematics,  the  text- 
books used.  To  avoid  delay  in  arranging  the  course,  these  credentials 
should  be  presented  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  the  status  of  the 
applicant  may  be  determined  as  far  as  is  feasible  before  his  arrival. 
Applications  for  credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit  is  desired,  must 
be  made  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant,  and  not  be 
postponed  to  any  later  date  in  his  course. 

A  student  who  has  thus  been  admitted  provisionally  to  a  class,  is 
considered  to  be  in  full  and  regular  standing  in  that  class,  if,  having 
taken  the  regular  studies  of  the  course  he  give  proof,  by  passing  term 
examinations,  that  he  is  able  to  go  on  satisfactorily  with  the  class  to 
which  he  has  been  temporarily  assigned.  Should  he  be  unable  to  pass 
these  examinations,  special  examinations  may  then  be  held  or  the 
terms  of  his  admission  revised,  and  he  shall  take  the  position  and 
rank  to  which  he  may  thereby  be  found  entitled. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  I>epartment. — ^Applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  Department  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Dean 
of  the  University  Faculty.    See  page  68. 
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BBQISTBATION  BAOH  TEBM. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  term  each  student  must  obtain  a  Certifi- 
cate of  registration  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  no 
student,  after  having  been  once  admitted  to  the  University,  will  be 
allowed  to  register  after  the  close  of  the  Registration  Day,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Faculty  concerned. 

BEQISTBATION  OF  STXTDIES. 

Students  in  all  nndergradnate  courses  register  at  the  beginning  of 
the  collegiate  year  at  the  Registrar's  office  for  the  work  of  the  entire 
year.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  not  so  registered.  Changes 
in  registration  will  not  be  allowed  later  than  one  week  after  Registra- 
tion Day  in  the  first  term  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty 
concerned. 

BXE&OISBS  OF  THB  TBBM. 

In  the  Academic  Department,  students  may  take  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours ;  but  no  student  will  be  graduated  until  he  has  passed  success- 
fully examinations  in  work  which  shall  amount  to  an  aggregate  of 
fifteen  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  four  years,  exclusive  of  the 
requirement  of  drill  and  gymnasium. 

In  the  technical  courses,  the  number  of  hours  required  each  term 
may  be  seen  in  the  detailed  statement  of  those  courses. 

In  all  courses,  two  hours  and  a  half  of  laboratory  work,  and,  in  the 
technical  courses,  three  hours  of  drafting  or  shop  work,  are  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  or  lecture. 

PATMENTS  TO  THE  X7NIYEB8ITY. 

The  annual  tuition  fee.  in  the  College  of  I^aw.  in  the  State  Veteri- 
nary College  and  the  College  of  Forestry,  and  in  the  Academic  De- 
partment, (for  specials  I125,  and  for  free  tuition  see  below),  for  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  is  |ioo,  I55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  term  in  September  and  $45  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  term  in  February.  In  all  other  courses  (except  for 
Medicine  I150,  see  below),  for  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  (in- 
cluding candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  absentia  in  which  case  the 
whole  fee  is  to  be  paid  in  advance),  and  for  special  students  (for 
specials  in  Medicine  I150,  see  below),  it  is  I125, 17©  to  be  paid  at  the 
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beginninfr  of  the  first  term  in  September  and  $55  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  in  February. 

The  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  Medical  College  is  I150,  $85  to  be 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  in  September,  and  I65  to  be 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  in  February.  In  New  York 
City,  the  entire  fee  is  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

These  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  within  twenty 
days  after  the  registration  day  announced  in  the  calendar. 

Tuition  is  free  to  the  students  with  State  scholarships ;  to  New  York 
State  students  in  the  State  Veterinary  College  and  in  the  College  of 
Forestry ;  to  students  pursuing  the  prescribed  course  in  Agriculture 
and  intending  to  complete  that  course  ;  and  to  special  and  graduate 
students  in  Agriculture  taking  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  entire  work 
in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  in  the  courses  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  entomology,  origin  of  soils,  diseases  of  farm 
animals,  zootechny,  and  silviculture. 

Any  student  who  has  received  free  tuition  under  the  above  regula- 
tions and  who  desires  to  change  to  a  course  for  which  tuition  is 
charged,  must  first  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  the  tuition 
fees  for  the  full  time  spent  in  the  free  tuition  course. 

Students  taking  work  in  Sibley  College  are  charged  |io  per  half- 
year  for  material  and  extra  expenses. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $7.50  per  half  year,  to  cover  cost  of  materials 
used,  is  required  of  all  students  in  Agriculture,  except  those  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  regular  course. 

A  fee  of  $5,  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  degree,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  each  person  taking  the  baccalaureate  degree.  This  fee 
must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement.  The  amount 
will  be  refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

The  fee  charged  for  an  advanced  degree  is  |io,  and  it  must  in  all 
cases  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement.  The  amount 
will  be  refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

Every  person  taking  laboratory  work  or  practicuras  in  chemistry, 
physics,  zoology,  botany,  or  entomology,  must  deposit  with  the  Treas- 
urer security  for  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
practicums.  Supplies  in  the  chemical  and  physical  departments  are 
furnished  at  New  York  City  list  prices.  Students  residing  in  Univer- 
sity buildings  must  pay  their  room  bills  one  half-year  in  advance. 
All  the  members  of  the  University  are  held  responsible  for  any  injury 
done  by  them  to  its  property. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expense  of  text-books,  instruments,  etc.,  varies  from  $25  to  $75 
per  annum. 
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The  cost  of  living  in  Ithaca,  including  board,  room,  fuel,  and  lights, 
varies  from  $4  to  |io  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs,  students 
are  sometimes  able  to  reduce  their  expenses  to  $3.50  per  week  for 
room  and  board,  and  occasionally  to  even  less  than  that  amount. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  yearly  expenses  is  from  $300  to  $500,  but 
much  depends  on  the  personal  tastes  of  the  student. 

The  cost  of  board,  rent  of  furnished  room,  fuel  and  lights,  in  Sage 
College  or  Sage  College  Cottage,  which  are  exclusively  for  women, 
varies  from  I5  to  I6.50  a  week.  A  student  occupying  alone  one  of  the 
best  rooms  pays  (6.50  a  week.  If  two  occupy  such  a  room  together, 
the  price  is  I5.75.  Those  occupying  less  desirable  rooms,  with  two  in 
a  room,  pay  I5  a  week  each.  Both  buildings  are  warmed  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  sleeping  apartment  is 
separated  from  the  study. 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  students  living  in  Sage 
College  and  the  Cottage  rests  with  the  Warden  of  Sage  College. 

Letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  board  and  rooms  at  the  Sage  College 
and  the  Cottage  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Poote,  Business 
Manager  of  Sage  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    , 

QRADUATION. 
The  First  I>effree. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  the 
Science  of  Agriculture.  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry,  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Architecture, 
and  the  corresponding  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, are  conferred  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  respective 
courses. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  the  freshman  class  in  the  Academic 
Department  in  and  after  1897,  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
will  be  conferred. 

All  these  courses,  except  the  courses  in  Law  and  Veterinary  Medi- 
icine,  require  four  years  for  their  completion  ;  and  no  student  is 
allowed  to  graduate  in  less  than  four  years  of  actual  residence  (except 
in  ca<^  of  admission  to  advanced  standing,  as  elsewhere  provided 
for),  without  special  permissiott  of  the  Faculty  concerned ;  which 
permission  will  not  be  granted  until  the  applicant  has  been  in  the 
University  at  least  one  year ;  nor  will  it  be  granted  after  the  first  term 
of  the  year  in  which  he  proposes  to  graduate. 

The  courses  in  Law  and  Veterinary  Medicine  require  three  years 
each  for  their  completion. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 


STATB  SGH0LABSHIP8. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  empowered  to  award  annually  a  number  of  free  scholarships  in 
Cornell  University  equal  to  the  number  of  Assembly  districts  in  the 
State.  These  Scholarships  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  for  four 
years. 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Scholarships,  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Superintent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Holders  of  State  Scholarships  are  notified  that  failure  to  register 
before  the  close  of  registration  day  of  each  term  involves  the  severance 
of  their  connection  with  the  University  and  consequently  the  forfeiture 
of  their  scholarships.  The  President  of  the  University  is  required  by 
law  to  send  immediate  notice  of  such  vacancies  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Superintendent  fills  vacancies  forthwith. 

The  law  provides  that  **  any  State  student  who  shall  make  it  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the  University  that  he  requires 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  with  which  to  defray 
his  living  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  granted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  allowed  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  years  from  the  commencement  thereof  for 
the  completion  of  his  course  at  said  University."  Under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  charter,  the  President  of  the  University  will,  for  the 
purposes  indicated  therein,  grant  leave  of  absence  after  an  applicant 
has  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  University.  The  Scholarship  will 
then  be  kept  good  ;  but  will  not  Tje  extended  for  more  than /our  years 
from  its  date,  unless  application  is  made  after  at  least  one  year  from 
the  time  of  entrance,  in  case  of  applicants  who  have  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably  in  the  University  during  this  period.  Those  holding 
scholarships  are  therefore  advised,  if  possible,  to  enter  the  University 
at  once,  and  to  postpone  asking  for  leave  of  absence  until  after  one 
year  in  the  University  has  been  completed. 

TTinVBBSITY  T7NDEBGRADX7ATB  SGHOUkBSHIPS. 

Pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  Trustees  there  will  annually  be  thrown 
open  to  competition  for  all  members  of  the  freshman  or  first  3rear 
class  who  are  registered  in  courses  leading  to  first    degrees,  at  a 
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•pedal  examinatioii  held  at  Ithaca  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year,  eighteen  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  |20o  each. 

Students  of  high  ability  from  the  state  of  New  York  will  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  secure  State  Scholarships,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  University  statutes  to  prevent  a  student  from 
holding  both  a  State  Scholarship  and  a  University  Scholarship. 

The  name  of  every  successful  competitor  for  these  scholarships  is 
inserted  in  the  annual  Register  of  the  University,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  school  at  which  the  competitor  was  fitted  for  college,  and 
the  name  of  the  principal  of  the  school ;  and  these  names  remain  in 
the  Register  so  long  as  the  Scholarship  is  retained. 

The  statute  in  regard  to  scholarships  is  as  follows  : 

1.  There  have  been  established  by  the  University  thirty-six  under- 
gmdoate  scholarships  each  of  the  annual  value  of  $200. 

2.  These  Scholarships  are  named  as  follows  :  The  Cornell  Scholar- 
ships ;  the  Lord  Scholarships ;  the  McGraw  Scholarships ;  the  Sage 
Scholarships ;  the  Sibley  Scholarships  ;  the  President  White  Scholar- 
ships; the  Horace  Greeley  Scholarships;  the  John  Stanton  Gould 
Scholarships  ;  the  Stewart  L.  Woodford  Scholarships. 

3.  These  Scholarships  are  given  for  the  first  two  years  of  any  course 
on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  special  examinations  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year. 

4.  Recipients  of  the  above  scholarships  must  be  free  from  entrimce 
conditions. 

5.  These  scholarships  will  be  given  for  passing  examinations  which 
shall  average  the  highest  in  any  three  of  the  following  groups,  of 
which  group  (a)  must  be  one.  Previous  to  entering  this  competitive 
examination,  however,  candidates  are  required  to  pass  satisfactorily 
at  the  University  the  regular  entrance  examination  in  English,  or  the 
entrance  examination  in  English  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board.  See  page  33  and  52.  School  certificates^  Regents^ 
eredentials,  and  Normal  School  diplomas  are  not  accepted  in  place  of 
this  English  examination. 

(a).  Algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  plane  geometry. 

(b).  Solid  geometxy,  advanced  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. 

(c).  Greek.    ' 
Latin. 
French. 

(f.).  German. 

The  above  examinations  cover  substantially  the  same  ground  as  the 
entrance  examinations  in  the  respective  subjects.  See  pages  35,  36, 
37.  38.  and  39. 


n. 
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within  one  week  after  the  selection,  be  deposited  by  its  author  with 
the  committee  charged  with  the  selection,  which  shall,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  competition,  deposit  the  orations  permanently  in  the 
University  Library. 

The  '86  Memorial  Prise  is  an  undergraduate  prize  for  declama- 
tion to  be  awarded  at  a  public  contest  held  in  May  of  each  year,  be- 
ing the  income  of  a  sum  of  money  left  as  a  memorial  by  the  class  of 
1886,  and  amounting  to  about  thirty  dollars  annually.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1886  to  make  this  income  amount 
to  eighty-six  dollars  annually.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  are  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  is  empowered 
to  select  from  the  students  pursuing  the  courses  in  Public  Speaking, 
twelve  speakers,  whose  general  excellence,  in  his  judgment,  warrants 
their  competing  for  the  prize. 

2.  The  announcement  of  this  selection  is  to  be  made  not  later  than 
May  1st. 

3.  The  contest  for  the  prize  takes  place  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
Friday  in  May,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory. 

4.  The  prize  is  awarded  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  University. 

The  Horace  X.  White  Priaes  in  Veterinary  Science.  See  under 
the  State  Veterinary  College. 

The  Sibley  Prizes  in  Mechanic  Arts.— See  under  Sibley  College. 

The  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  Shakespeare  Prisse.  —  A  prize  of  fifty 
dollars,  offer^  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnes,  is  given  annually  for  the  best 
essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  writ- 
ten by  a  student  of  Cornell  University.  The  essay  must  be  written 
with  a  typewriter,  must  be  completed  and  deposited  with  the  Regis- 
trar on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  and  must  bear,  in  every  case  a 
fictitious  signature,  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  writer  in  a 
sealed  envelope. 

The  subject  of  the  Essay,  for  1901-1902,  will  be : 

'*  The  Moral  proportion  and  the  Fatalism  of  Passion  exhibited  in 
Shakespeare*s  Tragedies.'* 

The  Fuertes  Medals. — See  under  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering.  . 

The  '94  Memorial  Prise  is  an  undetgraduate  prize  for  debate  to 
be  awarded  at  a  public  contest  held  in  January  of  each  year,  being 
the  income  of  a  fund  established  by  the  class  of  1894  and  amounting 
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to  about  twenty-five  dollars  annually.    The  conditions  governing  the 
debate  are  as  follows : 

1.  Any  undergraduate  student  of  Cornell  University  may  become  a 
competitor  for  this  prize. 

2.  From  the  whole  body  of  competitors  there  shall  be  selected  by 
the  University  Faculty,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  best,  the  de- 
baters, not  to  exceed  eight  in  number,  who  shall  take  part  in  the 
final  competition. 

3.  The  final  competition  shall  take  place  at  a  public  debate  to  be 
held  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
at  such  date  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  determined  by  the  University  Faculty. 

4.  The  question  for  each  competition  shall  be  selected  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Oratory,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  University  Faculty, 
and  shall  be  publicly  announced  by  him  at  least  four  weeks  before 
the  date  set  for  each  debate. 

5.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  three  judges 
appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  the  University,  to  that  com- 
petitor who  shall  be  deemed  by  them  the  most  effective  debater, 
account  being  taken  both  of  his  thought  and  of  its  expression. 

6.  Any  undergraduate  who  has  already  taken  the  prize  may  be 
selected  by  the  University  Faculty  as  an  additional  speaker,  but  may 
not  be  awarded  the  prize. 
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Courses  appropriate  for  graduate  students  and  leading  to  advanced 
degrees  are  provided  in  the  various  departments,  as  indicated  in  the 
list  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  in  the  description  of  the  depart- 
ments and  colleges.  An  inspection  of  these  courses  will  show  that 
the  amount  of  instruction  offered  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  which  any  person  can  take  advantage  while  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent. Many  of  the  courses  are  open  to  undergraduates  who  have 
prepared  themselves  by  taking  the  necessary  preliminary  electives, 
but  a  large  number  of  courses  are  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
graduate  students.  No  sharp  line  of  demarcation  separates  the  two 
classes,  but  in  all  cases  the  necessary  prerequisite  work  must  have  been 
taken.  In  nearly  or  quite  every  branch  of  study  the  advanced  courses 
of  lectures  and  the  seminaries  and  laboratories  afford  abundant  op- 
portunities for  carrying  on  profitable  work  of  a  high  grade  during  two 
or  three  years  after  the  baccalaureate  degree  has  been  taken.  The 
facilities  thus  afforded  commend  themselves  specially  to  graduates  of 
those  colleges  elsewhere  which  do  not  offer  a  large  range  of  electives 
during  the  undergraduate  course. 

LABOBATOBT  AND  SEKINA&T  FAOII^ITIES. 

In  the  graduate  work  the  aim  is  to  surround  the  student  with  an 
atmosphere  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  truly  scholarly  spirit.  The  greater  part  of 
such  work  is  carried  on  in  the  numerous  well- equipped  laboratories 
and  seminaries,  in  which  the  student,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  inti- 
mate personal  guidance  and  direction  of  the  professor,  is  encouraged 
in  the  prosecution  of  original  investigation  of  an  advanced  nature. 

Graduate  students  have  access  to  the  alcoves  of  the  library,  as  well 
as  to  the  special  collections  in  the  seminary  rooms,  and  thus  have  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  prosecuting  advanced  work.  The  great 
library  building,  with  its  rich  collections,  affords  an  attractive  and 
inspiring  environment 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  0&ADX7ATE  SOHOLABSHIPS. 

Applications  for  fellowships  and  graduate  scholarships  should  con- 
tain a  full  statement  of  the  branches  of  study  which  the  candidate 
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intends  to  carry  on,  if  appointed;  and  if  any  literary  or  scientific 
work  has  been  produced  which  could  be  put  in  evidence,  specimens 
should  accompany  the  application.  Those  candidates  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  other  colleges  or  universities  should  submit  recommendations 
from  the  instructors  best  acquainted  with  their  ability  and  attainments 
in  the  special  subjects  which  they  desire  to  pursue.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  such  applicants  that  information  cannot  be  too 
exact  or  detailed  in  the  case  of  students  not  personally  known  to  the 
appointing  body. 

The  Statute  in  regard  to  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  is 
as  follows  : 

I.  There  have  been  estahlisherl  at  this  University  the  following  Fel- 
lowships and  Grailuate  Scholarships : 

(a).  Bight  University  Fellowships,  denominated  respectively,  the 
Cornell  Fellowship  ;  the  McGraw  Fellowship ;  the  Sage  Fellowship  ; 
the  Schuyler  Fellowship  ;  the  Sibley  Fellowship  ;  the  Goldwin  Smith 
Fellowship  ;  the  President  White  Fellowship;  and  the  Erastus  Brooks 
Fellowship. 

(b).  Five  University  Fellowships. 

The  above  thirteen  University  Fellowships  have  been  assigned  to 
the  following  Departments  or  groups  of  Departments  :  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Civil  Engineering,  Neurology  and  Physiology 
and  Vertebrate  Zoology  (including  Anatomical  Methods  and  Human 
Anatomy  and  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology)  with  Inverte- 
brate Zoology  and  Entomology,  Botany  and  Geology,  Architecture, 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Veterinary  Science,  English,  Ger- 
manic Languages,  Romance  I^anguages,  one  each  ;  Mechanical  and 
Elecrical  Engineering,  two. 

(c).  Two  President  White  Fellowships,  denominated  ;  first,  the 
President  White  Fellowship  of  Modern  History ;  second,  the  Presi- 
dent White  Fellowship  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

(d).  Three  Susan  Linn  Sage  Fellowships  in  Philosophy. 

(e).  Two  Fellowships  in  Political  Economy. 

(f).  Two  FeLjwships  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

(g).  One  Fellowship  in  American  History. 

The  President  White  Fellowships  in  History  and  in  Political  and 
Social  Science  have  an  annual  value  of  |6oo  each ;  the  others  have  an 
annual  value  of  I500  each. 

(h).  Six  Graduate  Scholarships  in  the  Susan  Linn  Sage  School  of 
Philosophy,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  |3oa 

(i).  Ten  Graduate  Scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  fooo, 
have  been  assigned  to  the  following  DepartmenU  or  groups  of  Depart- 
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ments :  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Civil  Engineering,  Latin 
and  Greek,  Archaeology  and  Comparative  Philology,  Neurology  and 
Physiology  and  Vertebrate  Zoology  (including  Anatomical  Methods 
and  Human  Anatomy  and  Microscopy,  Histology, and  Embryology), 
with  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  Entomology,  Botany  and  Geology, 
English,  History,  one  each. 

(j).  The  Oliver  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics,  founded 
November,  1896,  in  memory  of  Professor  James  Edward  Oliver,  has 
an  annual  value  of  I300  and  is  awarded  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  graduate  scholarships. 

2.  All  candidates  for  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  must 
be  graduates  of  this  University,  or  of  some  other  institution  having 
equivalent  courses  of  instruction,  and  must  be  of  high  character  and 
marked  ability  in  some  important  department  of  study. 

3.  Fellows  and  Graduate  Scholars  will  be  selected  by  the  University 
Faculty  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the 
applicants  desire  to  carry  on  the  principal  part  of  their  work. 

4.  All  applications  and  testimonials  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  April  of  the  collegiate  year^preceding  the  one 
for  which  the  application  is  made.  Blank  forms  for  application  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

5.  The  term  of  each  Fellowship  and  Graduate  Scholarship  is  one 
year ;  but  the  term  may  be  extended  to  two  years,  providing  the  ex- 
tension does  not  increase  the  number  of  Fellows  and  Graduate  Scholars 
beyond  that  named  in  paragraph  i  of  this  act. 

6.  The  moneys  due  on  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  are 
paid  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  in  two  equal 
payments,  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  the  ist  of  June. 

7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  practical  University  instruction  will  be 
of  use  in  training  said  Fellows  and  Scholars  for  future  usefulness,  each 
holder  of  a  Fellowship  or  Graduate  Scholarship  shall  be  liable  to 
render  service  to  the  University  in  the  work  of  instruction  or  ex- 
amination to  the  extent  of  four  hours  per  week  through  the  collegiate 
year.  The  distribution  and  assignment  of  this  service  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  Fellow  or 
Scholar  is  doing  the  principal  work.  It  is  expected  that  the  President 
White  Fellows  in  History  and  Political  Science  will  do  a  large  part  of 
their  study  in  the  President  White  Library,  and  to  this  end  it  is  re- 
quired that,  except  when,  with  the  consent  of  the  Librarian  of  the 
University,  they  are  excused  or  assigned  to  other  duties  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  History  and  Political  Science,  said  Fellows  shall  be  in  at- 
tendance in  the  Library  not  less  than  four  hours  each  per  day. 
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8.  No  person  shall  hold  at  one  time  more  than  one  Fellowship  or 
Graduate  Scholarship,  except  in  the  case  hereafter  specified  under 
paragraph  13  of  this  statute,  and  any  Fellow  or  Scholar  may  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  income  of  the  Fellowship  or  Graduate  Scholarship 
by  action  of  the  University  Faculty,  if  guilty  of  any  offense,  or  of  any 
course  of  conduct,  which  in  the  opinion  of  said  Faculty  shall  render 
the  holder  unworthy  of  retaining  such  Fellowship  or  Graduate  Schol- 
arship ;  but  final  action  in  such  cases  by  the  Faculty  shall  be  by  bal- 
lot, and  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote. 

9.  Vacancies  in  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  that  occur 
after  October  ist,  in  order  to  be  filled,  shall  require  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  Faculty  present 

la  All  persons  elected  to  Fellowships  are  required,  upon  accepting 
their  appointments,  to  file  a  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars  (with  two 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Treasurer),  to  pay  the  University  in 
case  of  their  resignation  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  any  sums  which  they  may  have  received. 

11.  In  all  cases  where  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  are 
not  awarded,  or  when  from  any  cause  the  income  of  one  or  more  Fel- 
lowships or  Graduate  Scholarships  may  cease  to  be  paid,  or  when  the 
aggregate  sum  paid  shall  be  less  than  the  amount  contemplated  by 
this  act,  the  surplus  thus  accruing  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  loan  fund  for  needy  and  meritorious  students. 

12.  Either  or  both  of  the  President  White  Fellowships  in  History 
and  Political  Science  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  University  Faculty, 
be  made  a  Traveling  Fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  investi- 
gation, the  holder  thereof  making  from  time  to  time  to  said  Faculty 
such  reports  of  progress  as  may  be  required.  In  the  case  of  a  student 
of  very  exceptional  ability  and  promise  in  the  fields  of  either  of  these 
Fellowships,  the  two  Fellowships  may,  in  the  discretion  of  said 
Faculty,  for  the  sake  of  enabling  very  thorough  research,  be  com- 
bined for  pi  single  year  into  one. 

8PB0IAL  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ABOHITBOTXnEtE. 

See  under  College  of  Architecture. 

Honorary  Fellowships. 

A  class  of  Fellowships  termed  Honorary  Fellowships  was  established 
in  189S.  These  Fellowships  are  open  only  to  persons  already  holding 
the  Doctor's  degree.  Holders  of  such  Fellowships  are  to  receive  no 
emoluments  and  sre  not  to  be  charged  tuition.  These  Fellowships 
are  to  be  conferred  only  upon  persons  actually  in  attendance  at  the 
University. 
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Admission. 

Graduates  in  the  several  courses  of  this  University,  or  of  other  in- 
stitutions in  which  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  are 
substantially  equivalent,  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Work  and  Advanced  Degrees,  be  admitted  to  the 
graduate  department.  Such  applicants  may  further  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degree  on  recommendation 
of  the  same  committee,  in  case  the  previous  course  of  study  and 
preparation  in  the  major  and  minor  subjects  to  be  pursued,  is  accepted 
as  adequate  by  the  departments  concerned.  Graduate  students  who 
are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  as  well  as  those  who  are,  are  required 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  of  the  University 
Faculty,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  and  directing  their 
work.  Tuition  fees  are  charged  in  all  cases,  including  candidacy  for 
degrees  in  absentia. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  graduate  department  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty.  Full  details 
should  be  forwarded  of  the  candidate's  previous  course  of  study,  the 
degree  desired,  and  the  special  preparation  already  had  in  the  major 
and  minor  subjects  to  be  pursued. 

The  applicant  would  naturally  communicate  also  with  the  professors 
in  whose  departments  he  intends  to  study,  as  they  must  ultimately 
approve  of  his  application. 

In  acting  upon  an  application  for  graduate  work,  the  first  question 
to  be  decided  is  whether  the  degree  already  taken  by  the  applicant  is 
substantially  the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  degrees  given  at  this  Uni- 
versity, so  that  the  applicant  may  be  admitted  to  the  graduate  depart- 
ment. Full  inibrmatiou  upon  this  point  is  therefore  required,  includ- 
ing a  general  statement  of  the  character  of  the  course  pursued,  with 
special  reference  to  the  amount  of  mathematics  and  languages. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty. 

After  this  point  has  been  decided,  the  second  question  is,  whether 
the  applicant  is  qualified  to  enter  upon  advanced  work  in  the  special 
departments  of  study  in  which  the  advanced  degree  is  desired.  In 
order  to  decide  this  question,  a  specific  and  detailed  statement  is  to 
be  made  of  the  previous  course  of  study  and  preparation  in  the  major 
and  minor  subjects  to  be  pursued.  This  statement  is  tiien  submitted 
to  the  departments  concerned  for  approval. 

Official  evidence  of  all  the  above  statements  must  ultimately  be 
presented. 
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After  the  status  of  the  applicant  is  determined  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, he  is  then  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  special  committee 
conducting  the  work  which  he  desires  to  pursue.  This  special  com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  ma- 
jor and  minor  subjects.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Faculty  that 
instructors  are  not  eligible  for  membership  on  the  special  committees 
nor  on  the  committees  conducting  examinations.  The  chairman  of 
tbe  special  committee,  after  consultation  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  is  assumed  to  represent  their  views  of  action,  and  to 
be  the  regular  channel  of  communication  between  candidates  and  the 
general  committee;  conveying  or  indorsing,  for  instance,  petitions 
from  candidates,  and  forwarding  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
announcements  of  major  and  minor  subjects,  or  additions  suggested 
to  the  membership  of  the  special  committee  itself,  either  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  work  of  candidates  or  to  complete  the  number  of  exam- 
iners. 

Tbe  function  of  the  general  committee  is  to  decidp  matters  of 
precedent  or  procedure  or  policy,  securing  Faculty  action  where 
necessary,  and  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
special  committees  and  the  University  Faculty. 

Advanced  Degrees. 

Courses  of  graduate  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  are  provided 
in  the  following  departments :  Semitic  Languages,  Classical  Archae- 
ology and  Hbtory  of  Art,  Comparative  Philology,  Greek,  I^atin,  Ger- 
manic Languages,  Romance  Languages,  English  Literature  and 
English  Philology,  Philosophy,  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 
History  and  Political  Science,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany  and  Aboriculture,  Entomology  and  General 
Invertebrate  Zoology,  Physiology  and  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Neu- 
rology, Anatomical  Methods  and  Human  Anatomy,  Microscopy  and 
Hbtology  and  Embryology,  Geology  and  Paleontology  and 
Mineralogy,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Veterinary  Science,  Archi- 
tecture, Civil  Engineering,  including  Bridge,  Railroad,  Sanitary,  Hy- 
dranlic,  and  Geodetic  Engineering,  and  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
including  Electrical,  Steam,  and  Marine  Engineering,  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, and  Railway  Machinery. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination in  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects  (except  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree,  for  which  one  major  and  one  minor  are  required),  which 
musk  have  been  determined  upon,  with  the  approval  of  a  committee 
of  the  Univetsity  Faculty,  as  early  as  October  15  of  the  year  in  which 
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the  degree  is  expected  to  be  given,  if  it  be  the  Matter's  degree,  or  of 
the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  given, 
if  it  be  the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  above  date  is  the  limit  for  the  acceptance  of  applications  and 
for  the  selection  of  majors  and  minors,  in  the  case  of  applicants  who 
desire  to  receive  credit  for  attendance  during  the  whole  of  the 
academic  year  then  entered  upon. 

The  work  of  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  the  general  courses 
mast  be  devoted  to  those  subjects  (one  major  and  one  or  two  minors), 
which  may  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  department  of  in- 
struction, or  may  extend  to  two  or  three ;  with  the  provision,  however, 
that,  except  in  case  of  special  permission  to  the  contrary  granted  by 
the  University  Faculty,  the  subjects  shall  be  so  related  to  one  another 
as  to  imply  a  definite  aim  on  the  part  of  the  stndent.  The  subject  of 
the  thesis  required  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar,  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  candi- 
date, and  be  announced  to  the  University  Faculty  as  early  as 
December  i  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  given, 
and  the  paper  in  its  completed  form  must  be  presented  as  early  as 
May  I.  Theses  accepted  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Registrar  on  or 
before  the  Friday  preceding  Commencement. 

The  degree  of  Master  is  intended  to  represent  a  year  of  faithful 
work  of  an  advanced  character  peformed  by  a  student  who  has  pre- 
viously taken  a  degree  fully  equivalent  to  that  which  is  given  in  this 
University  at  the  completion  of  four  years  of  undergraduate  work. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  is  intended  to  represent  not  a  specified  amount 
of  work,  covering  a  specified  time,  but  long  study  and  high  attainment 
in  a  special  field,  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  presentation  of  a 
thesis  which  displays  the  power  of  independent  investigation,  and  in 
the  second  place,  by  passing  corresponding  examinations  upon  the 
ground  covered  by  the  three  subjects  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
candidacy  and  approved  by  the  University  Faculty. 

Successful  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  must  deposit  one 
copy  of  the  thesis  in  the  University  Library. 

Successful  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  must  print  their 
thesis  and  deposit  fifty  copies  in  the  University  Library.  In  the  title 
page  of  each  of  these  copies  shall  appear  the  statement  that  the  thesis 
was  presented  to  the  University  Faculty  of  Cornell  University  for  the 
degree  in  question.  Unless  the  printed  copies  be  previously  deposited 
in  the  University  Library,  a  type-written  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Registrar  on  or  before  the  Friday  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement at  which  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  type-written  copy 
is  to  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  University. 
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A  text-book,  preisumably  written  and  published  without  reference 
to  the  degree  for  which  it  was  presented,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  thesis. 

The  final  examinations  for  these  degrees  may  be  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten, and  in  the  non-technical  courses  are  to  be  in  charge  of  a  commit- 
tee of  not  less  than  three  members,  except  for  the  Master's  degree, 
where  two  members  may  suffice.  These  examinations  occur  in  the 
second  week  before  Commencement,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates 
who  take  their  examination  in  a  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the 
required  amount  of  resident  study  was  completed.  In  case  of  neces- 
sity, the  examinations  may  be  held  during  the  week  next  preceding 
that  now  fixed  for  holding  them. 

In  the  final  examination  for  advanced  degrees,  the  examination  of 
the  thesis  shall  regularly  precede  the  further  examination  of  the  can- 
didate. In  the  case  of  students  who  take  the  examination  in  the  year 
subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  required  amount  of  study  has  been 
completed,  the  special  committee  is  authorized  to  arrange  such  exam- 
inations at  any  time  during  the  University  year ;  provided  that  two 
weeks'  notice  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee. 

The  special  requirements  for  these  degrees  are  as  follows : 

The  Master's  Degree. 

Hereafter,  in  place  of  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Phi- 
losophy, Master  of  Letters,  and  Master  of  Science,  the  one  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  to  be  conferred.     See  pages  69  and  70. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  whose  major  subject  is  in  a  de- 
psrtment  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Col- 
lege of  Architecture,  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  or  of  Sibley 
College,  are  required  to  register  for  the  corresponding  Master's  De- 
gree, that  is,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  M.S.  in  Arch.,  M.C.E.,  or  M.M.E. 

llie  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Architecture  is  to  be  conferred 
as  heretofore  on  those  who  have  taken  the  corresponding  baccalaure- 
ate degree  here,  or  at  some  other  college  or  university  where  the 
requirements  for  the  said  baccalaureate  degree  are  equal  to  those  of 
this  University,  in  case  the  candidate  has  spent  at  least  one  year  at  the 
University,  pursuing  an  accepted  course  of  study,  upon  presenting  a 
satisfactory  thesis  and  passing  the  required  special  final  examinations 
as  above. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Civil  Engineering,  Master  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  or  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  is  conferred,  after 
at  least  one  year  of  resident  study,  on  candidates  who  have  received 
the  corresponding  first  degree,  upon  presenting  a  satisfactory  thesis 
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and  passing  the  required  special  final  examination  as  above.  In  spe- 
cial cases  graduates  of  this  University,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
special  committee  that  would  have  charge  of  their  work,  may,  by 
vote  of  the  University  Faculty  iu  each  case,  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  M.C.E.,  M.M.B.,  and  M.S.  in  Agr.,  after  two  years  of 
professional  practice  and  study  in  absentia. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  absentia  are  to  appear  in  person  at  the 
University  to  be  examined,  and  to  receive  the  diploma  at  Commence- 
ment. 

The  time  spent  in  study  for  the  Master's  degree,  whether  that  degree 
be  taken  or  not,  may  be  counted  in  the  time  required  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  provided  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  approve, 
certifying  the  work  done  as  suitable  to  such  Doctor's  degree. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Hereafter,  in  place  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Science,  the  one  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  to  be 
conferred. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  on  graduates  of 
this  University,  and  of  other  universities  and  colleges  whose  require- 
ments for  the  baccalaureate  degree  are  equal  to  those  of  this  Univer- 
sity, on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  In  order  to  become  a  candidate,  ihe  applicant  must  have  pursued 
a  course  of  study  substantially  equivalent  to  that  required  for  gradua- 
tion in  this  University  in  the  Academic  Department. 

2.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  spend  at  least  three  years  at  the 
University,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  marked  out  by  the  University 
Faculty.  In  cases  of  exceptional  proficiency  a  candidate  may  be  rec- 
ommended for  the  degree  at  the  expiration  of  a  shorter  period.  Grad- 
uate work  in  a  university  elsewhere  may,  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty,  be  accepted ;  but  at  least  one  year's  residence  at  this 
University  is  in  all  cases  required. 

3.  He  must  present  a  thesis  of  such  a  character  as  shall  display 
power  of  original  and  independent  investigation,  and  must  pass  the 
requisite  special  final  examinations.  Before  the  degree  is  conferred, 
9  type-written  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
Library,  unless  the  required  number  of  printed  copies  be  already  de- 
posited. The  diploma  for  the  degree  shall  be  withheld  until  the 
required  number  of  copies  be  so  deposited.     [See  also  pages  7oand  71]. 

The  work  0/  graduate  students  is  expected  to  be  in  large  measure 
independent  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction.  The  special  an- 
nouncement of  each  department  and  college  will,  however,  indicate 
the  courses  which  are  available  as  a  basis  for  graduate  work. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SOIENOES. 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  President. 

THOMAS  FREDERICK  CRANE,  A.M.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  the 
Romance  I«anguages  and  Literatures. 

OOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History, 
Emeritus. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL.  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  and  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

BURT  GREEN  WILDER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Ver- 
tebrate Zoology,  and  Physiology. 

HIRAM  CORSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

JOHN  HENRY  COMSTOCK,  B.S..  Professor  of  Entomology  and 
General  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

WATERMAN  THOMAS  HEWETT.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature. 

HORATIO  STEVENS  WHITE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Ger- 
man Language  and  Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  University 
Faculty. 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK.  Jr.,  A.M.,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Hygiene,  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 

EDWARD  LEAMINGTON  NICHOLS,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics. 

JAMES  MORGAN  HART,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric, and  English  Philology. 

Thb  Rbv.  CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Sage  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  and  Philo<)ophy  of  Religion  and  of  Christian 
Ethics. 

tJEREMIAH  WHIPPLE  JENKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Politics. 

LUCIEN  AUGUSTUS  WAIT,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  BURR,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Medise- 
val  History. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  BENNETT.  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

HENRY  MORSE  STEPHENS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  European 
and  English  History. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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SIMON  HENRY  GAGE.  B.S.,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology, 
and  Embryology. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  JONES.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JAMES  EDWIN  CREIGHTON.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics. 

EDWARD  BRADFORD  TITCHENER,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Sage  Professor 
of  Psychology. 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  ATKINSON,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  BoUny  with 
special  reference  to  Comparative  Morphology  and  Mycology. 

fRALPH  STOCKMAN  TARR,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography. 

The  rev.  NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

GEORGE  PRENTICE  BRISTOL.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

WALTER  FRANCIS  WILLCOX,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal  Economy  and  Statistics. 

CHARLES  DeGARMO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education. 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGILVARY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty. 

LOUIS  MONROE  DENNIS,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  ELLIS  TREVOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  PERCY  VAN  NESS,  Major  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary  Science  and  Tactics. 

JOHN  ROBERT  SITLINGTON  STERRETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek. 

CHARLES  HENRY  HULL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  Hbtory. 

FRANK  FETTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Fi- 
nance. 

GEORGE  SYLVANUS  MOLER,  A.B.,  B.M.E..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics. 

HERBERT  CHARLES  ELMER,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin. 

JAMES  McMAHON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  RIDGELY  ORNDORFF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  AssisUnt  Profes- 
sor of  Organic  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  HAMMOND,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. 

ERNEST  MERRITT,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 


t  Absent  on  leave. 
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WILLARD  WINFIELD  ROWLEE,  B.U,  D.Sc.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Botany,  with  special  reference  to  Comparative  Histology  and 
Systematic  Botany. 

tDUNCAN  CAMPBELL  LEE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion snd  Oratory. 

tPREDERICK  BEDELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

GILBERT  DENNISON  HARRIS,  Ph.B.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Pa- 
leontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology. 

ADAM  CAPEN  GILL.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography. 

JOHN  HENRY  TANNER,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

WILDER  DWIGHT  BANCROFT,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  CLARKE  PRESCOTT,  A.B..  Assistant  Professor^f 
Rhetoric. 

EVERETT  WARD  OLMSTED,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistont  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages. 

WILLIAM  STRUNK,  Jr..  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Philology. 

tBENJAMIN  FREEMAN  KINGSBURY,  A.B.,  Ph.D..  AssisUnt  Pro- 
fessor  of  Microscopic  Methods,  Histology,  and  Embryology. 

HARRY  HUNTINGTON  POWERS.  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor  of  Political  Science. 

CHARLES  LOVE  DURHAM.  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

EMILE  MONNIN  CHAMOT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

JAMES  ALBERT  WINANS,  A.M..  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Psychology. 

HOMER  JAMES  HOTCHKISS,  A.M.,  M.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

ERNEST  ALBEB.  A.B..  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

HENRY  HAYDEN  LANNIGAN,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics, 

JOHN  SANDFORD  SHEARER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

JOHN  IRWIN  HUTCHINSON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

FRANK  EMIL  LODEMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages. 

VIRGIL  SNYDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

BERT  BRENETTE  STROUD.  D.Sc,  Instructor  in  Neurology,  Ver- 
tebrate Zoology,  and  Physiology. 


t  Absent  on  leaye. 
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ELIAS  JUDAH  DURAND,  A.B.,  D.Sc.,  Instructor  in  BoUny  and 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 
ALPRBD  AUSTIN  MOORB»  A  B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
GEORGE  BURRIDGB  VILES,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 
BLIN  SILL  CUSHMAN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
ELLEN   BRAINARD  CANPIELD,  Instructor  in  Sage  College,  in 

charge  of  the  Gymnasium. 
THEODORE  WHITTELSEY,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
CLARK   SUTHERLAND    NORTHUP,   A.B.,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in 

Englbh. 
ISAAC  MADISON  BENTLEY,  B.S.,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
HEINRICH    RIES.    Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economic 

Geology. 
HECTOR  RUSSELL  CARVETH,  A.B.,  Ph  D.,  Instructor  in  Physi- 

cal  Chemistry. 
KARL  McKAY  WIEGAND,  B.S.,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Botany,  and 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Phanerogamic  Herbarium. 
CHARLES  NELSON  COLE,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
EUGENE  PLUMB  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in   Archaeology, 

and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Casts. 
OTHON    GOEPP    GUERLAC,    Licenci6  ^    Icttres,    Instructor    in 

Romance  Languages. 
ROBERT    CLARKSON    BROOKS,    A.B.,    Instructor    in    Political 

Economy. 
ALEXANDER    DYER    MacGILLIVRAY.    Ph.B.,    Instructor     in 

Entomology. 
GEORGE  MAXWELL  HOWE.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 
DONALD  ALEXANDER  McRAE,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
BENTON    SULLIVAN    MONROE.    AM.,    Ph.D.,    Instructor    in 

English. 
ALBERT  LEFEVRE,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
HENRY  ROSE  JESSEL,  B.S.,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
CLINTON  LEROY  BABCOCK,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
ARTHUR  LYNN  ANDREWS.  M.L.,  Instructor  in  English. 
ERNEST  BLAKER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
GEORGE  WALTER  STEWART,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
WILLIAM  AMBLER,  Ph.B  ,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  KITE.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
WILLIAM  ROSS  LEE.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 
JOHN  EDGAR  TEEPLE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
FRED  CLARKSON  FOWLER,  Mechanician  in  the  Department  of 

Physics. 
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GEORGE  ARMSTRONG  SMITH,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry. 

GUY  MONTROSE  WHIPPLE.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  RILEY,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Entomology. 

ROBERT  FISCHER,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

EDWARD  GODFREY  COX,  A.M.,  AssisUnt  in  Ei&glUh. 

HUGH  DANIEL  REED,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Systematic  and  Economic 
Zoology. 

BENJAMIN  BERNARD  TURNER,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry. 

ARTHUR  RENWICK  MIDDLETON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

GARRICK  MALLORY  BORDEN,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Modem  Euro- 
pean History. 

GEORGE  HOWARD  BURROWS,  B.S..  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry. 

PRANK  MONROE  CROUCH,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

FRANK  ALLEN,  A.M.,  AssisUnt  in  Physics. 

ARTHUR  MALCOM  BEAN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
lology,  and  Embryology. 

JOHN  ROBERT  BENTON,  PhD.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

CHARLES  ORVILLK  WAITE  BUNKER,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Micros- 
copy, Histology  and  Embryology. 

PETER  FIELD,  B.S..  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  PRAYER,  AssisUnt  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

BERT  RAYMOND  HOOBLER,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 

ADDAMS  STRATTON  MCALLISTER,  M.M.E.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

GEORGE  CHARLTON  MATSON,  B.Sc.,  AssisUnt  in  Geology. 

JOHN  DERK  NIES,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Physics. 

GEORGE  ASHTON  OLDHAM,  AssisUnt  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

PERCY  EDWARD  RAYMOND  Assistant  in  Paleozoic  Paleontology. 

HENRY  LEWIS  RIBTZ,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

DON  E  SMITH,  A.B.,  AssisUnt  in  American  History. 

ARTHUR  CLIFFORD  VEATCH,  Assistant  in  Stratigraphic  Geology. 

GRESHAM  FRANKLIN  WHITE,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

WILLIAM  FREDERIC  WISMAR.  A.B.,  AssisUnt  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

GEORGE  L  MANNING.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

IRA  MACK  AY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  CROOKS  THRO,  B.S.  A.,  A.M.,  AssisUnt  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 
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8PSGIAL  LBOTUBEBS. 

OSCAR  K.  DAVIS,  A.B.,  New  York, 

Recent  Events  in  China. 

LOUIS  DYBR,  M.A.,  Oxford,  Eng, 

The  Mycenaean  Age. 

The  Labjrrinth  of  Minos. 

H.  C.  CHATFIELD-TAYLOR.  B.S.,  Chicago,  ///. 

Molidre. 
W.  A.  P.  MARTIN,  D.D.,  Peking,  China, 

The  Boxer  Uprising  and  Chinese  Diplomacy. 
WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PARSONS,  New  York. 

The  Profession  of  the  Engineer. 
SAMUEL  BALL  PLATNER,  Cleveland,  O. 

Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum. 
MINTON  WARREN.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Roman  Life  as  seen  in  Roman  Inscriptions. 
HEINRICH  CONRIED,  New  York. 

The  German  Stage. 
MAUD  MORGAN,  New  York 

Harp  Lecture  and  Recital. 
GASTON  DESCHAMPS.  Pdris,  France. 

Victor  Hugo. 
CAROL  NORTON,  C.S.D.,  Boslon,  Mass, 

Christian  Science. 
H.  J.  MESSENGER,  Ph.D.,  New  York 

Life,  Accident,  Liability  and  Health  Insurance. 
Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  Elmira. 

The  SUte  and  Crime. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE.  Ph.D.  New  York. 

The  Housing  of  the  Poor. 

Organized  and  Public  Charity. 

Charity  Legislation. 

JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  LL.D.,  U^ash.,  D.  C. 

The  Practice  of  Diplomacy. 
WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  SI.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

The  Philosophical  Undertone  of  Modem  Poetry. 
Reminisces  of  Carlyle. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND 
GRADUATION. 


The  following  subjects  are  reqaired  for  admission  to  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts :  English,  History  [one 
of  the  four  following  divisions  in  History  :  (a)  American  and 
Civil  Government,  (b)  English,  (c)  Ancient,  (d)  Mediseval  and 
Modern  European,]  Plane  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  either  A^  B  ox  C, 
as  follows : 

A.  Greek  and  Latin. 

B.  Latin  and  Advanced  French  or  Advanced  German. 

C  Advanced  French,  Advanced  German,  and  Advanced  Mathe- 
matics. 

An  alternate  requirement  instead  of  Advanced  Mathematics  may  be 
offered  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Zoology. 

Students,  admitted  to  the  Academic  Department  without  satisfying 
the  specific  subjects  in  the  above  groups,  must  make  up  such  de- 
ficiency during  the  freshman  year  by  attending  University  instruction 
in  such  subject  if  given.  The  credit  thus  obtained  will  be  counted 
toward  entrance  and  not  toward  graduation. 

[For  details  as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission  see  pages 33-53, 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Registrar,    See  pages  33-33, 

For  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  as  special  students,  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar,    See  pages  5^,  jj,  54, 

For  admission  to  graduate  work  and  candidacy  for  advanced 
degrees,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty.    See  pages  64-72,1 

Degree.  In  and  after  June,  190 1,  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  students  in  the  Academic  Department,  ir- 
respective of  the  studies  elected. 

General  Conditions  for  Ghraduation.  For  graduation,  120  hours 
(or  180  hours  of  the  former  three-term  year)  of  instruction,  besides 
military  drill  and  physical  training  during  the  freshmen  and  sopho- 
more years,  are  to  be  completed.  In  the  case  of  students  relieved 
from  military  drill  and  physical  training,  an  equivalent  in  hours  is 
added  to  the  120  hours  (or  180  hours  of  the  former  three-term  year. ) 
For  those  entering  the  Academic  Department  in  and  after  1897  the 
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work  of  the  entire  course  ia  elective,  except  as  regards  military  drill 
and  gymnasium,  and  is  subject  only  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
each  department  of  instruction.  Students  are,  however,  advised  to 
lay  out  definite  and  systematic  lines  of  study. 

Thesis. 

If  a  senior  elect  to  write  a  graduating  thesis,  it  must  represent  some 
phase  of  the  student's  principal  line  of  work  during  the  later  years 
of  his  course.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  receive  the  written 
approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  study  to  which  it  apper- 
tains, and  with  such  approval  must  be  lefl  with  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  order  to  be  announced,  and 
accepted  by  the  Faculty,  without  whose  permission  no  change  in 
the  subject  can  thereafter  be  made.  In  order  to  be  acceptable,  the 
thesis  must  have  the  character  of  a  scholarly  dissertation  on  the 
subject  chosen  ;  and  if  finally  accepted  by  the  Faculty,  it  will  entitle 
the  writer  to  credit  The  copy  of  the  thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty 
shall,  if  accepted,  become  the  property  of  the  University.  The  merit 
of  the  thesis  will  be  judged  not  only  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  literary  workmanship ;  and 
its  merits,  as  judged  from  these  two  points  of  view,  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  standard  of  the  student  for  graduation. 
A  standard  form  and  size  for  theses  has  been  adopted,  said  size  to  be 
eight  by  ten  and  one-half  inches. 

LIST  OF  COURSES  OPEN  TO  FRESHBflEN  IN   THE    ACA- 
DEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  courses  of  instruction  open  to  elec- 
tion by  freshmen  in  the  Academic  Department  without  special  per- 
mission. They  may  not  register  in  any  other  course  until  the  written 
consent  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  be  presented  to  the 
Registrar. 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, — Courses  la,  2a,  6a,  and  8a. 

Classical  Archaeology, — Course  3. 

Greek. — Courses  i,  la,  and  A. 

Latin. — Courses  i  and  lA. 

Germanic  Languages. — Course  i  and,  under  certain  restrictions, 
courses  2,  3,  6,  and  12. 

Romance  Languages. — Course  i  and  under  certain  restrictions, 
courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  15,  and  16. 

English. — Courses  i,  55. 
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History, — Couraes  4,  8. 

Music. — Course  i. 

Bibliography. — Course  i. 

Mathematics. — Courses  6,  8,  and  9. 

Physics. — Course  2a.  Course  2b  [if  advanced  mathematics  has  been 
offered  at  entrance]. 

Chemistry. — Courses  1-4.  Course  7  [Open  to  Freshmen  also  reg- 
istered in  Medicine]. 

Botany. — Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

Entomology  and  General  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Courses  i,  2,  3,  4, 
sandy. 

Physiology ^  Vertebrate  Zoology^  and  Neurology. — Courses  1-7. 

Microscopy^  Histology  and  Embryology. — Course  i. 

Geology. — Courses  2,  21-27. 

Military  Science. — Course  4. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture. — Course  2. 

Freehand  Drawing. — Course  i. 


Juniors  and  seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  Academic  Department 
are  allowed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  concerned  in  each  case,  to  elect 
studies  in  other  Colleges  which  shall  count  towards  graduation  in  the 
Academic  Department,  but  the  sum  total  of  hours  elected  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  number  required  for  one  year's  work  in  such  Colleges,  nor 
exceed  nine  hours  per  week  in  any  term. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


[Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each  course  runs  through  the  year. 
Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  Tvill  not  be  given  in  1^1-1^2^  but  may 
be  expected  in  igoT-igoj.l 

SEMITIO  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEBATX7BE8. 

The  work  in  this  department  falls  under  three  heads. 

The  Languages.  An  elementary  course  in  Hebrew  will  be  given 
each  year.  The  advanced  work  in  this  language  is  so  arranged  as  to 
cover  in  three  years  the  leading  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
some  parts  of  the  Mishnaic  and  Talmudic  literature.  General  stu- 
dents with  linguistic  interests,  and  those  preparing  to  teach,  are 
advised  to  begin  their  study  of  the  Semitic  languages  with  the  Arabic, 
which  will  also  be  offered  each  year.  Aramaic  and  Egyptian  will 
alternate  with  Assyrian  and  Ethiopic.  In  the  Semitic  Seminary,  a 
part  of  each  year  will  be  given  to  epigraphical  studies. 

The  Literatures.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  most  important 
literary  productions  of  the  Semites  will  be  given  annually.  I*or  this 
course  a  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages  is  not  required.  The  lect- 
ures will  be  devoted  in  part  to  a  discussion  of  questions  of  authorship, 
date,  literary  composition  and  historical  value,  and  in  part  to  a  trans- 
lation and  elucidation  of  the  texts  themselves.  Much  attention  will 
be  bestowed  on  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  students  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  scientific  Bible-study.  The  Hebrew 
apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha,  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  the 
Quran  and  the  Arabic  poets,  the  Babylonian  Gilgamish  epic  and  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  will  be  discussed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  History.  In  a  series  of  lectures  covering  four  years,  an  out- 
line will  be  presented  of  the  political  and  social  history  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and 
the  Spanish  Caliphate. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1901-1902.  Office  of  the  De^ 
partment  White  3  B  ;  Consultation  T,,  4, 

la.  Hebrew.  Grammar  (Harper,  Kautzsch,  Konig).  Exerdaes 
in  composition.  Genesis.  M.,  W.,  P,,  2,  White  3  B,  Professor 
Schmidt. 
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[lb.  Keo-Hebraic.  Grammar  (Geiger).  Selections  from  the 
Mishna  and  from  Rashi.    F.,  4,  White 3  B,    Professor  Schmidt.] 

[2a.  Arabic.  Grammar  (Socin,  Wright,  Caspari-MuUer).  Selec- 
tions from  prose  writers,  poets  and  the  Quran.  M.,  W.,  4,  White s  B, 
Professor  Schmidt.] 

2b.  Bthiopic.  Grammar  (Praetorius.  Dillmann).  Epoch  37-71. 
W.,  4-6,  White  s  B,  Professor  Schmidt.  Advanced  Arabic  may  be 
substituted. 

[3a.  Aramaic.  (Biblical  and  Targumic).  Grammar  (Marti). 
Bzra,  Daniel  and  selected  Targums.  Or  3b.  Aramaic  (Samaritan). 
Grammar  (Peterman).  Deuteronomy  in  the  Samaritan  Version.  Or 
3c.  Aramaic  (Bdessene).  Grammar  (Nestle,  Noldeke,  Duval).  Se- 
lections from  the  Peshitta  and  Aphraates.  Or  3d.  Aramaic  (Man- 
daic).  Grammar  (Noldeke).  Selections  from  the  Ginza,  the  Qolasta 
and  the  Incantations.  Or  3e.  Aramaic  (Talmudic).  Grammar  (Luz- 
zato,  Dalman).  Selections  from  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Tal- 
muds.    T.,Th.,  3,  White 3  B.    Professor  Schmidt,] 

[4a.  AMyxian.  Grammar  (Lyon,  Delitzsch).  Selections  from 
Meissner's  Chrestomatie  and  the  Amama  tablets.  T.,  Th.,  3  White 
J  B,    Professor  Schmidt.] 

4b.  Advanced  Assyrian.  Historical  Texts,  first  half-year  ;  epis- 
tolary literature,  second  half-year.  T.,  Th.,  3,  White 3  B.  Professor 
Schmidt. 

5a.  Egyptian.  Grammar  (Erman).  Historical  texts.  Th.,  4-6, 
White  3  B,    Professor  Schmidt. 

[5b.  Coptic.  Grammar  (Steindorff).  Pisda  Sophia.  T.,  5,  White 
3  B.    Professor  Schmidt.] 

[6a.  Semitic  Literature.  Samuel  and  Kings,  first  half-year ;  The 
Five  Rolls  and  Proverbs,  second  half-year.  M.,  W.,  3,  White  3  B, 
Professor  Schmidt.] 

6b.  Semitic  Literature.  Jeremiah,  first  half-year.  The  Apo- 
crypha, second  half-year.  M.,  W.,  3,  White 3  B,  Professor  Schmidt. 
Open  to  all  students.  No  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  re- 
quired. 

[7a.  Semitic  Seminary.  The  Yahwist,  first  half-year;  The  Zinjirli, 
Daibon  and  Siloam,  and  selected  Phoenician  inscriptions,  second  half- 
year.    M.,  4-6.    Professor  Schmidt.] 

7b.  Semitic  Seminary.  Ezekiel,  first  half-year;  The  Hebrew 
text  of  Bcclesiasticus,  second  half-year.  M.,  4-6.  Professor  Schmidt. 

[8a.  Oriental  History.  Syria,  first  half-year  ;  the  African  and 
Spanish  Caliphates,  second  half-year.  T,,Th,,  2,  White  6.  Professor 
Schmidt.] 
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8b.  Oriental  History.  Egypt,  fixst  half-year  ;  India,  second  half- 
year.    T.,  Th.,  2,  White  6,    Professor  Schmix>T. 

[9.  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  the  Semites.  P.,  3,  IVhiie 
J  B.    Professor  Schmidt.] 

10.  Oomparative  Semitic  Philology.  Origin  of  the  cuneiform 
signs  and  of  the  alphabet,  first  half-year ;  Gen.  i-iv  in  Hebrew,  Ara- 
maic (Targumic,  Samaritan,  Bdessene),  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  second 
half-year.    P.,  3.     White  jB.    Professor  Schmidt. 

Courses  la,  2a,  6  and  8  are  open  to  freshmen  without  special  per- 
mission. 

OLASSIOAL  ABOHiEOLOGY  AKB  HISTOBY  OF  ABT. 

The  Museum  of  Classical  Archeeology  contains  a  collection  of 
casts  which  furnishes  ample  material  for  the  illustration  of  the  history 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculptural  art.  The  museum  is  also  equipped 
with  a  fine  collection  of  Greek  coins,  with  a  fiill  set  of  the  British 
museum  electrotypes,  with  a  collection  of  Greek  vases  representing 
the  periods  of  Greek  ceramic  art,  and  with  various  plans,  models, 
and  reconstructions. 

Course  3,  the  shorter  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  sculpture  in  the 
museum,  will  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
the  development  of  Greek-  art,  such  a  knowledge  as  will  enable  him 
to  view  the  treasures  of  the  larger  museums  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe  intelligently.  The  two  hour  course  will  give  more  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  investigation.  This  course  will  be  attractive 
to  all  who  desire  a  somewhat  more  definite  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  best  Greek  sculptors,  and  to  those  who  would 
value  the  ability  to  recognize  the  beauties,  spirit,  and  meaning  of 
ancient  art. 

The  courses  in  Greek  Archeeology  and  in  Pausanias  are  planned  to 
be  of  profit  to  those  who  would  be  glad  to  acquire,  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  or  of  Greek  history,  a  background 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  people  in  their  artistic  and  industrial 
activities,  or  of  the  land,  the  cities  and  the  temples  of  Greece.  The 
course  in  Pausanias  pre-supposes  ability  to  read  Greek  prose  readily. 
The  Archaeological  Seminary  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who 
desire  specializing  work  in  Greek  architecture  and  Greek  epigraphy. 
Courses  i,  2,  4,  and  5  will  prepare  for  the  examinations  for  the  Athens 
fellowships. 

I.  Greek  Archasology.  Lectures  and  readings.  Mycenssan  art 
and  civilization,  Greek  terracottas,  coins,  bronzes,  jewels  and  vases. 
Greek  Architecture,  with  special  reference  to  the  buildings  on  the 
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acropolis  at  Athens.  The  coins  and  vases  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Archaeology  will  be  used  as  material  for  study.  Lectures  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.    Mr.  Andrews. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

3.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.  Lectures  in  the  Museum  of 
Casts.    T.,  Th.,  12.    Mr.  Ain>RBWS. 

3.  Outline  History  of  Qreek  Sculpture.  Lectures  in  the  Muse- 
um of  Casts,  P.,  12.    Mr.  Andrews. 

4.  Pausaniaa.  A  reading  course  in  the  sources  of  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  topography.  Supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures  and  by 
readings  from  Thucydides,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  Bach  member 
of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  own  a  Teubner  text  of  Pausanias,  of 
Thucydides,  and  of  Herodotus.    T.,  Th.,  9,  White  6,    Mr.  Andrews. 

5.  Archeeological  Seminary.  Greek  epigraphy.  Greek  epichoric 
alphabets  and  dialectal  inscriptions.  M.,  3-5,  White  ja.  Mr. 
Andrews. 

OOMPAHATIVE  PHXIiOLOGY. 

The  work  in  comparative  philology  is  planned  with  reference  to  the 
needs :  first,  of  the  general  student  with  linguistic  interests ;  second, 
of  those  proposing  to  be  teachers  of  language,  and  more  especially,  of 
the  classical  languages  ;  third,  of  those  who  propose  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  special  scientific  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 

To  the  first  mentioned  class  of  students,  course  i  is  especially 
adapted.  For  those  who  propose  to  be  teachers  of  other  than  the 
classical  languages,  courses  2  and  3  are  recommended  in  addition  to 
course  x.  The  courses  on  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  the  course  on 
the  Greek  dialects,  and  the  Seminary  work  are  of  the  first  importance 
for  prospective  teachers  of  the  classics,  and  for  such  work  a  prelim- 
inary study  of  the  eelments  of  Sanscrit  is  considered  desirable 
though  not  absolutely  essential.  Attention  is  called  to  the  courses 
offered  by  the  English  department  in  Gothic,  in  English  philology, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  English  language ;  also  to  the  philological 
courses  offered  by  the  departments  of  Semitic  languages,  Germanic 
languages  and  Romance  languages. 

Bracketed  courses  are  not  given  in  1901-1902. 

I.  Gtoneral  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language.  The 
essential  principles  of  the  life  and  growth  of  language ;  outlines  of  the 
science  of  phonetics ;  history  of  the  science  of  comparative  philology ; 
historical  and  ethnological  results  of  the  science ;  classification  of  lan- 
guages; salient  characteristics  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages ;  methods  of  investigation.    Relation 
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of  the  Teutonic  languages  to  the  Indo-European  parent  speech.  W., 
F.,  II.  White,  jB.    Professor  Bristoi,. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  teachers  of  ancient  or  modem 
languages  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science  of  language  and 
its  history.    It  is  open  to  all  seniors  and  graduates. 

[2.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Greek  and  Iiatizi  Laa^uagea. 
Historical  treatment  of  the  sounds  and  inflections  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  their  relation  to  the  other  Indo-European  lan- 
guages.   W.,  F.,  II.] 

3.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  and  Lanman's 
Reader.  Exercises  in  writing  simple  Sanskrit  sentences.  The  course 
is  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Classical 
and  Germanic  Philology.  T.,  Th.,  at  hours  to  be  fixed  after  consulta- 
tion.    White  sB.    Professor  BRiSToir. 

[5.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  The  reading  of  selected  hymns.  Introduc- 
tion to  Vedic  literature.  Study  of  the  Vedic  period  of  the  language 
and  of  the  Vedic  Religion.    First  half-year.    Two  hours  a  week.] 

GSEEK. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  have  been  arranged  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  belief  that  the  choice  of  Greek  as  a  subject 
of  study  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course  should  not 
imply  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  specialize  in  Greek. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  directed  toward  cultivating  the 
ability  of  reading  easily  and  at  sight.  Authors  of  the  simplest  style 
have  therefore  been  selected — Lysias  and  Plato  as  representatives  of 
the  purest  Attic  type,  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  of  the  Epic.  The 
first  term  of  the  year  will  include,  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
Lysias,  a  thorough  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  accidence  and 
syntax,  and  exercises  in  Greek  composition  will  be  required  through- 
out the  term. 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  aims  at  giving  the  student  some 
acquaintance  with  the  scope  and  meaning  of  Greek  literature  and 
with  the  characteristics  of  Greek  thought. 

The  work  adapted  to  specializing  study  falls  under  three  distinct 
heads : 

I.  The  literature.  Reading  courses  accompanied  by  lectures  are 
offered,  of  which  are  given  this  year  a  Junior  course  in  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides,  a  course  in  the  tragedians,  a  course  in 
Aristophanes,  a  course  in  Plato,  a  course  in  Pausanias,  a  course 
in  New  Testament  Greek.  Besides  these  the  study  of  some  one 
Greek  author  is  taken  up  in  alternate  years  in  the  Seminary. 
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2.  The  antiquities.  Course  9  tieats  of  the  entire  equipment  and  en- 
▼ironment  of  ancient  Greek  life,  its  usage  and  occupations,  its  ideas 
and  institutions.  Course  10  offers  a  history  of  the  literature,  course 
II  of  the  political  and  legal  antiquities.  The  department  of  Classical 
Archaeology  o£Eers  also  courses  in  Greek  art  and  archeeology,  and  in 
epigraphy. 

3.  The  language.  A  course  in  Advanced  Prose  Composition  will 
give  maturer  students  an  opportunity  for  practicing  the  writing  of 
Greek  under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  a  teacher,  and  for  in- 
struction in  special  questions  of  syntax  and  style.  All  students  who 
intend  to  become  specialists  in  Greek  are  advised  to  take  the  course, 
if  possible,  both  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  Teachers*  Course 
in  Greek  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  undergraduates  who  expect 
to  teach  the  classics.  lectures  on  Greek  grammar  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  are  given  in  alternate  years  and  are  intended  for  ^seniors 
and  graduates. 

The  exercises  of  the  philological  seminary  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  graduate  students,  and  introduce  the  student  to  the 
original  sources  of  information  concerning  the  language  and  its  his- 
tory, and  accustom  him  to  methods  of  independent  investigation. 
The  seminary  room  in  the  new  library  building  has  been  equipped 
with  a  reference  library  of  over  two  thousand  volumes  and  will  be 
used  as  a  regular  study-room  and  laboratory  by  the  more  advanced 
students. 

A  course  in  Elementary  Greek  has  been  added  for  the  advantage  of 
non-Greek  students,  who  for  any  reason  may  have  found  it,  though 
late  in  their  college  course,  desirable  to  acquire  at  least  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  are  willing  to  incur  the  labor  incident 
to  doing  two  years'  work  in  one.  The  acknowledged  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  attain  within  one  year  of  extraordinary  effort  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Attic  prose  and  all  other  objects  are  made  secondary  to 
this.  The  course  in  Modem  Greek  should  be  taken  by  all  who 
intend  to  specialize  in  archseology,  or  who  plan  to  continue  their 
studies  in  Greece. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1901-1902. 

A.  Blamentary  Greek.  Porman's  First  Greek  Book.  The  essen- 
tials of  the  grammar.  Simple  exercises  in  composition.  The  reading 
of  selections  from  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  from  Plato.  M.» 
W.,P.,8,  WhiU4, 

This  course  is  designed  for,  and  may  be  elected  by  all  students  who 
wish  to  acquire  by  extraordinary  effort  in  one  year,  the  ability  to  read 
Attic  prose. 
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z.  Lysia*.  Reading  of  selections,  accompanied  by  a  review  of  the 
Attic  inflections  and  syntax.  Greek  composition.  First  half-year. 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  lo,  White  4,    Professor  Bristoi,  and  Mr.  MacRab. 

Homer.  Reading  in  the  Odyssey ;  Study  of  Homeric  Poetry  and 
Homeric  Ufe.  Second  half-year.  T.,Th.,  S.,  10,  ^^fi^^.  Professor 
Bristoi,  and  Mr.  MacRab. 

Open  in  the  first  half-year  to  all  students  who  have  presented  Greek 
for  admission  to  the  University.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions on  the  basis  of  scholarship.    See  also  la. 

I  a.  Supplementary  Course.  Selections  from  Plato.  W.,  P.,  10, 
White  4.    Mr.  MacRab. 

Open  to  students  in  course  i  who  wish  to  take  as  many  as  five  hours 
a  week  in  Greek,  and  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i. 

2.  Demosthenes.  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Selections  from  Aes- 
chines  Against  Ctesiphon,  Study  of  the  Athenian  history  of  the 
period.    First  half-year.    M.,  W.,  F.,  9,  White  4,    Professor  Bristoi*. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  Medea  and  Electra  will  be  read. 
Each  play  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  views  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments relating  thereto.  Introduction  to  the  Attic  drama.  Second 
half-year.    M.,  W.,  P.,  9,  White  6.    Professor  Stbrrbtt. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  course  i. 

3.  Herodotus.  Reading  of  books  one,  three  and  seven  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  local  history,  topography  and  antiquities.  First  half- 
year.     M.,  W.,  P.,  10,  White  6,    Professor  Stbrrbtt. 

Thucydides.  Reading  of  books  six  and  seven  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  literary  and  historical  questions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Second  half-year.  M.,  W.,  P.,  10,  White  jB.  Profes- 
sor BRISTOIt. 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  courses  i  and  2,  and  to  those 
who  have  passed  in  i  and  la,  and  are  taking  course  2. 

[4.  Demosthenes.  Selected  speeches.  Study  of  Athenian  ora- 
tory and  legal  antiquities.    First  half-year.    M.,  W.,  P.,  10. 

Plato.  The  Protagoras  and  the  Phaedo.  Study  of  the  literary 
form  of  Greek  philosopy.    Second  half-year.    M.,  W.,  P.,  10.] 

[6.  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry.  First  half-year  the  elegiac  and 
iambic  poets.  Second  half-year,  the  melic  poets  in  Hiller*s  Antho- 
logia  Lyrica.     Professor  Sterrbtt.] 

7.  The  Tragedy.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus ;  Sophocles,  Philoctetes 
and  Ajaz  ;  Euripides,  Hippolytus  and  Ion.  T.,  Th.,  11,  White  6,  Pro- 
fessor Stbrrbtt. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

8.  Aristophanes.     The  Knights,  Clouds,  Wasps,     Peace,  Birds, 
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PipgB.  Study  of  the  development  of  Greek  comedy  and  its  scenic 
representation.    T.,  Th.,  8,  White 3b,    Mr.  MacRab. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

[9.  Oreek  Life.  The  land  and  the  people.  Home  life  and  private 
antiquities.  Public  life  and  social  institutions.  A  study  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Greeks,  with  illustrations  (by  lantern  views,  photo- 
graphs, etc.)  from  ancient  monuments  and  remains.  T.,  Th.,  10, 
White  6.  Professor  Stbrrbtt.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students 
of  the  University  except  freshmen.] 

10.  Greek  Literature.  Lectures.  A  summarizing  history  of  the 
development  of  the  literature  in  connection  with  the  political  and 
social  history  of  the  people.  First  half-year.  T.,  Th.,  10,  White  6, 
Professor  STBRRBTT.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity except  freshmen. 

11.  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks.  Lectures. 
Theories  of  the  state.  Political  mechanism.  Courts  and  legal  pro- 
cedure. Second  half-year.  T.,  Th.,  10.  White  6,  Professor 
Stbrrbtt.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  University 
except  freshmen. 

la.  Plato.  Reading  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Republic.  M.,  W., 
P.,  10.     White  Sd-    Assistant  Professor  Hammond. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  Greek  Literature  as  well  as 
of  Greek  Philosophy.  The  Republic  will  be  read  in  its  entirety,  the 
main  attention  being  devoted  to  the  content.  The  text  used  will  be 
that  published  by  Teubner  and  Pater's  Plato  and  Ptatonism  is  recom- 
mended as  a  commentary. 

16.  New  Testament  Greek.  Selections  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Pauline  epistles  of  the  first  period.  Bach  member  of 
the  class  should  be  provided  with  Wescott  and  Hort*s  Greek  Testa- 
ment (either  with  or  without  Hickie's  Lexicon),  and  Mathews'  His- 
tory of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.  W.,  P.,  8,  Barnes  Hall 
Library.    Dr.  A.  C.  Whitb. 

17.  Pansanias.  A  reading  course  in  the  sources  of  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  topography.  Supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures  and  by 
readings  from  Thucydides,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  Each  membo* 
of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  own  a  text  of  Pausanias,  of  Thucydides 
and  of  Herodotus.  T.,  Th.,  9,  White  6.  Mr.  Ain>RBWS.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  completed  i  and  2. 

18.  Modern  Greek.  The  literary  language  as  found  in  Athenian 
newspapers  and  the  spoken  idiom  as  presented  in  Gardner's  Practical 
Method  of  Modem  Greek,  W.,  P.,  10.  Mr.  Andrbws.  Open  to 
all  students  who  have  completed  i  and  2. 
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19.  Advaaoed  Oreek  Com)K>sitiozi.  Practice  in  the  writing  of 
more  difficult  Greek.    T.,  Th.,  4,  White  4,    Mr.  MacRab. 

[20.  Teacher's  Course  in  Homer.  The  work  of  the  couive  will 
center  in  the  Iliad.  Portions  of  the  Iliad  chosen  to  present  a  com- 
plete story  and  to  include  the  more  famous  episodes  of  the  poem  will 
be  interpreted  by  the  instructor  and  by  members  of  the  class.  Further 
work  will  include  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  poem  in  its  chief 
characteristics,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  Attic  dialect ;  the  epic  hexa- 
meter, its  origin  and  development ;  the  principles  of  interpretation ; 
some  features  of  life  in  the  ''Homeric  period  **;  the  value  of  ardue- 
ology  for  the  understanding  of  the  poem  ;  aims  and  methods  in  trans- 
lating ;  discussions  on  the  teaching  of  Homer ;  the  end  to  be  kept  in 
view ;  practical  difficulties  in  the  work  ;  the  most  valuable  books  and 
other  auxiliary  helps  for  the  teacher  of  Greek.  Second  half-year,  T., 
Th.,  II,  White  3.  Professor  BristoIt.  This  course  is  intended  for 
seniors.] 

22.  Greek  Semiziary.  The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  will  be 
studied  as  an  introduction  to  textual  criticism.  Preparation  and 
discussion  of  papers  by  members  of  the  seminary.  W.,  3-5,  and  an 
additional  hour  at  the  pleasure  or  the  instructor.  Professor  Stbr- 
RBTT.    Open  to  graduates. 

For  courses  in  Greek  art,  Greek  architecture,  etc.,  see  under  Claasi- 
dal  Archaeology.  For  Greek  history,  see  under  History  and  Political 
Science.    For  Greek  philosophy,  see  also  under  Philosophy. 

LATIK. 

The  aim  of  the  undergraduate  work  in  Latin  covers  several  distinct 
heads : 

1.  To  teach  students  of  fair  ability  and  of  industry  to  read  Latin 
nnderstandingly  and  rapidly. 

2.  To  give  to  students  who  acquire  this  power  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  considerable  acquaiutance  with  the  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, through  the  reading  of  large  amounts  of  the  important 
writers ;  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  literature, 
through  a  brief  course  given  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  a  more 
detailed  study  in  connection  with  the  authors  read  in  later  years, 
and  in  the  last  years  through  the  collateral  reading  of  history  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  writers. 

3.  To  afford  a  more  thorough  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  Roman 
private  life  than  the  course  in  literature  alone  would  give,  through 
systematic  lectures,  illustrated  abundantly,  mainly  by  lantern  views, 
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and  photographs  from  the  remains  of  Roman  civilization  preserved 
in  Pompeii,  Herculaneuni,  Rome,  and  elsewhere. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  interest  extends  to  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  language  (and  especially  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  be 
teachers),  advanced  courses,  in  the  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  syntactical  uses  of  the  language.  The  seminary  room 
with  its  special  library  affords  the  best  opportunities  for  advanced 
work. 

Bracketed  courses  are  not  given  in  1 901-1902. 

I.  Livy,  Book  I.  Cicero,  de  Seneotute.  Horace,  Selections 
from  the  Odes.  Latin  Writing.  In  six  sections.  M.,  W.,  P.,  9, 
Morrill,  j,  Assistant  Professor  Dxtrham  and  Dr.  C013.  M.,  W., 
F.,  9,  Morrill  6,  Mr.  Babcock.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  Morrill s,  Assistant 
Profesaor  Ei^mer  and  Mr.  Babcock.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  Morrill  3, 
Dr.  C01.B.  M.,  W.,  F.,  II,  Morrill s,  Assistant  Professor  Durham 
and  Mr.  Babcock.  M.,  W.,  F.,  12,  White  4,  Dr.  CoirK.  For 
freshmen. 

1.  A.  Sight  Translation.  Exercises  in  translating  simple  Latin 
at  sight.  Caesar,  Civil  War;  Plautus,  Aulularia;  Apuleius,  Cupid 
and  Psyche.  Recommended  especially  as  collateral  work  for  those 
taking  course  i,  but  open  to  all  students.  Eight  sections.  M.,  11, 
Morrill  5,  Mr.  Babcock.  M.,  12,  Morrill  j,  Mr.  Babcock. 
T.,  12,  Morrill  j,  Dr.  CoLB.  W.,  12,  Morrill  13,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Durham.  S.,  9,  Morrill  10,  Dr.  Coi^K.  S.,  11.  Morrill  3, 
Assistant  Professor  Durham.  S.,  ii,  Morrill  10^  Dr.  CoirB.  S.,  12, 
Morrill  3 y  Mr.  Babcock. 

[i.  B.  Sight  Translation.  Exercises  in  translating  simple  Latin 
at  sight.  Cicero,  Selected  Letters ;  de  Amicitia ;  Plautus,  Amphi- 
truo.] 

2.  Terence,  Phormio.  Horace,  Selections  from  the  Satires, 
Xpistles,  the  Ars  Poetica.  Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agrioola. 
Collateral  reading  upon  the  history  of  Rome  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  life  of  Horace.  Latin  Writing.  Wilkins*  Primer  of  Roman 
literature.  Two  sections.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  Morrill  21,  T.,  Th.,  S., 
10,  Morrill  21,    Assistant  Professor  Ei^mbr. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i .    See  under  course  3, 

3.  Catullus.  Virgil,  Bucolics  and  Oeorgics.  Selections 
from  Tihullus,  Propertius,  Ovid's  Tristia,  Axnores,  and  Pasti. 
Phaedrus.  Kartial.  Two  sections.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  Morrill  13 ; 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  10,  Morrill  13,    Assistant  Professor  Dthlham. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i. 
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Either  course  2  or  course  $  admits  to  the  advanced  reading  courses, 
6  and  7. 

[4.  Selections  from  Oicero's  Letters.  Cioero  de  Oratore.  W., 
F.,  II,  Morrill  21.    Assistant  Professor  Bi#mbr. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i,  and 
is  especially  recommended  to  those  who  may  be  planning  to  elect 
Latin  later.    It  alternates  with  course  5.] 

5.  Selections  from  Cicero's  de  Offlciis.  Cicero's  Second 
Philippic.    W.,  F.,  11,  Morrill  21,    Assistant  Professor  Bl,MS&. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i,  and  is 
especially  recommended  to  those  who  may  be  planning  to  elect  I/atin 
later.    It  alternates  with  course  4. 

[6.  Selections  from  the  Bepublican  Literature ;  Plautus,  three, 
plays.    Lucretius.    Lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman  Literature. 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  Morrill 3,    Professor  BrnnETT. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  i  and  2,  or  i  and  3.] 

7.  The  Literature  and  History  of  the  Early  Empire ;  Pliny 
the  Younger,  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus.  History  of  Roman  Literature , 
Capes'  Early  Empire.    T. ,  Th. ,  S. ,  9,  Morrill  3,    Professor  Bknkbtt. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  i  and  2,  or  i  and  3. 
Courses  6  and  7  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

8.  Intermediate  Course  in  Latin  Writing.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  course  2  or  3.  M.,  11,  Morrill  21,  Assistant 
Professor  Bi^MBR. 

9.  Advanced  Course  in  Latin  Writing.  For  students  who  have 
completed  course  8,  or  an  equivalent  elsewhere.  S.,  11,  Morrill  21, 
Assistant  Professor  Ei^mbr. 

[10.  Teachers'  Training  Course. 

Study  of  the  evidences  for  the  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Hidden 
quantities.  Peculiarities  of  orthography.  Theoretical  consideration 
of  Latin  Syntax.  Lectures  on  problems  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  Practical  exercises  in  the  study  of  the 
Grammar,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Cicero,  and  Virgil.  W.,  F.,  12,  Morrill  3, 
Professor  Bbnkbtt. 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  who  intend  to 
teach  to  enter  upon  their  first  year  of  work  with  confidence. 

Course  10  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  courses  i  and  2  or 
3,  and  who  either  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  4,  5,  6,  or  7. 
Special  students  in  Latin  are  also  admitted.] 

II.  B«man  Antiquities.  First  term  and  until  Easter  recess : 
A  systematic  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  family, 
status  of  women,  marriage,  children,  education,  slavery,  the  Roman 
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house  and  its  fumitnre,  food,  dress,  baths,  games  and  amusements, 
books,  trade,  travel,  religion,  death,  burial,  etc.  Lectures,  copiously 
illustrated  by  lantern  views,  photographs,  and  material  in  the  Museum 
of  Casts.  Easter  recess  until  end  of  second  term :  The  Political  and 
Legal  Antiquities  of  the  Romans.  Lectures.  W.,  P.,  12,  Morrill $, 
Professor  Bbnnbtt  and  Mr.  Babcock. 

Open  to  students  of  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years.  See 
also  under  History  and  Political  Science,  course  3. 

Course  11  alternates  with  course  10. 

12.  Latin  Seminary.  The  work  of  the  seminary  for  1 901-1902 
will  consist  of  a  textual  and  ezegetical  study  of  one  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus,  combined  with  the  more  rapid  reading  of  all  of  Plautus's 
works. 

The  object  of  the  seminary  is  to  familiarize  its  members  with  the 
methods  and  habits  of  independent  investigation.  The  work,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  possible,  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  students  them- 
selves. The  seminary  is  open  to  graduates.  Students  intending  to 
take  these  courses  should  confer  with  the  instructor  before  Commence- 
ment, that  the  necessary  books  may  be  ordered  from  abroad  in  due 
season.  The  textual  and  exegetical  work  will  come  T.,  2-3:30  ;  the 
reading,  Saturday  at  10.  Greek  and  Latin  Seminary  Room, 
Professor  Bennkxt. 

13.  History,  Scope,  and  Aim  of  Classical  Studies,  with 
especial  reference  to  Latin.  This  course  will  present  the  history 
of  classical  study,  particularly  since  the  Renaissance,  will  outline  the 
various  fields  of  investigation,  stating  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
in  each  along  with  the  chief  problems  still  awaiting  solution,  and  will 
give  a  very  full  bibliography.  Open  to  graduates.  Th. ,  10,  Morrill  j . 
Professor  Bennktt. 

14.  Comparative  Grammar  with  reference  to  Latin,  and  His- 
torical Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  Lectures.  Second 
half-year.  For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates.  T.,  Th.,  12,  Morrill  j. 
Assistant  Professor  Dxtrham. 

[15.  Italic  Dialects.  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Lectures.  Second 
half-year.  For  graduates.  T.,  Th.,  12,  Greek  and  Latin  Seminary 
Room,    Assistant  Professor  Durham.] 

Courses  14  and  15  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

[16.  Historical  Latin  Syntax.  Lectures  on  the  original  force 
and  historical  development  of  the  cases  and  upon  the  subjunctive 
mood,  with  reference  especially  to  its  primitive  meaning,  and  its  de- 
velopment in  subordinate  clauses.  Open  to  graduates.  T.,  Th.,  10. 
Greek  and  Latin  Seminary  Room,    Professor  Bbnnbtt.] 
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17.  Latin  Spigraphy.  Introductory  lectures  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  selected  Latin  inscriptions.  For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 
T.,  Th.,  12.  First  half-year.  Morrill  j.  Assistant  Professor 
Durham. 

18.  Latin  Palssography.  An  actual  study  of  mediseval  manu- 
scripts and  fac -similes  in  the  possession  of  the  University.  Second 
half-year.    W.,  4-5.    Professor  Burr. 

For  Roman  History,  see  under  Ancient  History. 

THE  GEBMAinC  LAKGUAGES. 

The  aim  of  the  first  two  courses  in  German,  besides  preparing  the 
student  for  progresstYe  and  independent  work,  is  to  afford  those  who 
have  not  a  full  classical  training,  some  grammatical  and  linguistic  dis- 
cipline, an  insight  into  the  relations  between  German  and  English, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  literary  culture. 

In  course  i  Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar  and  Brandt's  Reader  are 
used,  accompanied  by  exercises  in  writing  German  and  translation  at 
sight    Later  in  the  year  easy  novels  or  plays  are  translated. 

In  course  2  standard  German  classics  are  translated,  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  etymology  and  syntax,  and  to  reading 
at  sight 

The  later  work,  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  recitations,  includes  the 
study  of  German  history,  literature,  and  mythology  ;  and  courses  are 
given,  varying  from  year  to  year,  embracing  the  works  of  the  leading 
authors.  Classes  are  also  formed  in  composition  and  conversation, 
and  recent,  dramatic  literature  and  the  writings  of  living  novelists  are 
read.  Instruction  is  further  provided  in  Old  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man and  other  Germanic  dialects. 

The  seminary  system  of  study  for  advanced  students  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  department  for  several  years  with  satisfactory  results. 
To  different  members  of  the  seminary  classes  different  portions  of  the 
same  general  subject  are  assigned,  with  references  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities or  sources  ;  or  individual  members  pursue  individual  courses 
of  reading  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge.  Lectures 
for  those  intending  to  be  teachers  are  also  given  on  class-room  methods 
and  theories  of  instruction  in  the  modem  languages ;  and  generous 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  University  for  the  use  of  lantern  slides 
for  illustrative  purposes.  The  seminary  room  in  the  general  library 
building  is  already  equipped  with  a  good  working  library,  which  is 
steadily  increasing  in  extent.  The  gift  to  the  University  of  the 
Zamcke  library  has  materially  enlarged  the  resources  of  the  seminary 
and  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Bracketed  courses  are  not  given  in  1901-1902. 
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Course  /»  which  cannot  be  taken  to  mahe  up  an  entrance  deficiency  ^ 
is  for  beginners  in  German^  and  for  those  who  have  not  already 
passed  the  entrance  examination  in  Elementary  German. 

Course  2^  which  cannot  be  taken  to  make  up  an  entrance  deficiency  ^ 
is  otherwise  open  to  those  who  have  had  course  /,  or  have  passed  the 
entrance  examination  in  Elementary  German.  Course  2  cannot  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  in  Ad- 
vanced German. 

Courses  j-ig  are  opeUy  under  the  restrictions  hereafter  noted ^  to 
those  only  who  have  had  at  least  the  equivalent  of  courses  i  and  2, 

Course  /,  and  under  certain  restrictions^  courses  2^  j,  6, 12^  are 
open  to  Freshmen. 

1.  German  Orammar  and  Header.  German  Composition.  Easy 
pUjrs  and  tales.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9;  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11,  Morrill  21.  Mr. 
HowB.    M.,  W.,  P.,  10,  n,  12,  Morrill  6.    Mr.  Vii,BS. 

2.  Sudermann's  Katzensteg,  Freytag's  Journalisten,  ScMU- 
er'e  Jnngfrau  von  Orleans,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm. 
M.,  W.,  P.,  10,  Morrill  21.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  Morrill  6,  Mr.  HowB. 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  10,  II,  Morrill  6.    Mr.  Vii,ES. 

3a.  Blementary  German  composition  and  conversation. 
Translation  into  German  of  selected  passages  adapted  from  German 
originals,  and  conversation  on  the  texts  thus  prepared.  M.,  12,  Mor- 
rill 21.  Mr.  HowB.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  i  or  an 
equivalent. 

3b.  Intermediate  course  in  German  composition  and  con- 
versation. Translation  of  easy  Bnglish  extracts  into  German  ;  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  course  considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  conversation.  W.,  12,  Morrill  21.  Mr.  HowB.  Open,  by  appli- 
cation, to  those  who  have  had  course  3a  or  an  equivalent. 

3c.  Advanced  German  composition.  Those  intending  to  teach 
German  are  specially  advised  to  elect  this  course.  P.,  12,  Morrill  21. 
Mr.  HowB.  Open,  by  application,  to  those  who  have  had  courses  3a 
and  3b,  or  an  equivalent. 

4.  Goethe's  7aust,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Lectures  and  readings,  ac- 
companied by  views  illustrating  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  poem. 
M.,  W.,  P.,  9,  Morrill S'    Professor  Whitb. 

Preceding  course  8.  Not  open  to  Preshmen.  Open  otherwise  to 
those  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  courses  i  and  2  and  one  advancd 
course. 

5.  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries. — Schiller  :  Die  Braut  von 
Messina,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Don  Carlos  ; 
selections  from  Der  Abfall  der  Niederlande  and  Der  dreissigjahrige 
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Krieg,  Ballads,  etc.;  the  correspondence  of  Goethe  and    Schiller, 
Xenien,  M.,  W.,  F.,  lo.    Morrill  13,  Professor  Hbwktt. 

[6.  Goethe's  Italienische  Seise.  Readings,  with  illustrations  by 
photographs,  photochroms,  engravings,  lantern  slides,  etc.  Professor 
White.    1902-1903.] 

7.  The  Classical  Drama,  Lessing  and  his  contemporaries.  Les- 
sing*s  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti  and  one  or  more  of  his  minor 
dramas  will  be  read,  also  selections  from  his  writings  upon  classical 
and  dramatic  art.  The  popular  drama  will  be  examined  in  the  plays 
of  Iffland,  Kotzebue  and  Schroder.  First  half-year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  11. 
Morrill  13^  Professor  Hkwett. 

8.  Deutsche  Volkslieder.  Selections  from  songs  of  sentiment  and 
of  religion,  of  various  callings,  including  soldier  and  student  songs, 
children's  rimes,  and  legendary  and  narrative  ballads.  M.,  W.,  F., 
^^  Morrill  $,    Professor  Whitr. 

Continuing  course  4.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i  and  2, 
or  an  equivalent. 

9.  The  Modem  Drama  and  Novel.  Hauptmann,  Sudermann, 
Freytag,  Hauff  and  Scheffel.  This  course  is  intended  for  rapid  read- 
ing in  order  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  recent  master 
pieces  of  German  literature.  Second  half-year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  11, 
Morrill  13,    Professor  Hkwett. 

[10.  Schiller's  Lyric  Poems;  with  some  examination  of  the 
sources  utilized,  and  the  relation  of  the  poems  to  Schiller's  life  and 
intellectual  growth.     Professor  White.     1902-1903.] 

11.  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen- 
turies. —  Hartmann,  Der  arme  Heinrich ;  Selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  Kudrun;  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
and  the  Minnesingers.  Designed  for  advanced  students  and 
teachers.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  of 
historical  forms  and  the  signification  of  words,  thus  forming  an 
introduction  to  the  historical  grammar  of  the  German  language. 
T.,  Th.,  12,  Morrill  13.    Professor  Hewett. 

12.  Life  and  Writing  of  Richard  Wagner.  Selections  from 
the  texts  of  Richard  Wagner's  musical  dramas,  including  der 
Fliegende  Hollander^  Tannhduser^  Lohengrin^  Parsifal^  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  and  the  Nibelungenring,  with  a  study  of  the  legendary 
background  and  with  illustrations  and  elucidations  from  Wagner's 
other  writings.    T.,  Th.,  9,  Morrill s*    Professor  White. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i  and  2,  or  an  equivalent. 
[13.    Heine  and  the  Bomantic  School.    1902-1903.    M.,  W., 
F.,  II,  Morrill  13,    Professor  Hewett.] 
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[14.  Luther's  writing,  examined  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  his  life.    Professor  Whitb.     1902-1903.] 

[15.  Gk>ethe's  Life  and  Works.  Selections  from  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Egmont,  Tasso,  Iphigenie ;  poems 
and  epigrams.  1 902-1 903.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  Morrill  13,  Professpr 
Hewett.] 

16.  Qerman  Seminary.  History  of  the  German  language. 
Methods  of  modem  language  study  and  teaching,  including  questions 
of  pronunciation,  syntax,  etymology,  prose  composition,  German 
chirography  and  school  equipment.  Open,  by  application,  to  those 
intending  to  teach.    T.,  Th.,  10,  Morrill  s.    Professor  White. 

[17.  German  Seminary.  The  history  of  the  German  language. 
Phonetics  and  special  points  in  syntax.  Methods  of  instruction  in 
the  modern  languages.  Text  books,  authorities,  order  of  study,  etc. 
Course  for  advanced  students  and  teachers.  T.,  Th.,  12,  Morrill  ij. 
Professor  Hewett.    1902-1903.] 

[18.  Kiddle  High  German  Seminary.  The  Nibelungenlied  and 
the  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Professor  White. 
1902-1903.]  I 

THE  BOMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Instruction  in  French  during  the  first  year  is  essentially  the  same 
for  all  courses.  It  is  expected  that  students  in  the  technical  courses, 
who  take  but  one  year  of  French,  will  be  enabled  to  read  ordinary 
French  scientific  works  and  the  French  text-books  which  may  be 
used  in  their  courses.  In  the  second  year  the  olyect  of  study  is  more 
literary  than  grammatical ;  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  reading 
advanced  French  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  literature,  with 
special  reference  to  its  principal  schools  or  movements. 

The  instruction  m  the  department  is  so  planned  that  a  student  who 
pursues  French  for  three  or  four  years  has  an  opportunity  to  study 
every  period  in  French  literature  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modem. 
Special  instruction  is  also  provided  for  graduates  and  other  advanced 
students  in  French  philology,  Old-French,  and  Proven9al. 

The  courses  in  Spanish  and  Italian  are  of  two  years  each.  The 
grammar  is  rapidly  studied  the  first  term,  and  reading  begun  in  the 
second.  In  the  second  year  more  advanced  works  in  Spanish  and 
Italian  are  read  ;  in  the  former  Cervantes  and  Calderon  ;  in  the  latter, 
selections  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  literature.  Advanced  instruction  is  given  in  Spanish 
and  Italian  philology. 

The  library,  in  which  a  seminary  room  has  recently  been  provided, 
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is  well  furnished  with   materials    for  the  special  study  of  French 
literature  of  the  XVIIth  century  and  of  the  Romantic  School,  while 
means  are  not  wanting  for  the  study  of  other  periods,  and  of  the 
other  Romance  literature  and  philology. 
Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1901-1902. 

Course  /,  which  cannot  be  taken  to  make  up  an  entrance  deficiency^ 
is  for  beginners  in  French, 

Course  2,  which  cannot  be  taken  to  make  up  an  entrance  deficiency^ 
is  otherwise  open  to  those  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  course  i. 

Courses  j,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  are  open,  under  the  restrictions 
hereafter  noted,  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
courses  /,  2, 

Courses  i  and  under  certain  restrictions ,  courses  2,3,4,  ^1  7»  ^»  ^<>» 
12, 15,  16,  are  open  to  Freshmen. 

1.  French  Grammar  and  Boader.  Fraser  and  Squair— French 
Grammar.  Colin,— -Contes  et  Sayndtes.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9,  White  13,  Mr. 
Gu8Ri*AC.  10,  JFAi7tf //,  Assistant  Professor  Olmsted,  ii,  White  10, 
Mr.  MooRB.  12,  White  10 ^  Dr.  Lodbmak,  White  13,  Mr.  GuBRi^c, 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  White  11,  Assistant  Professor  Olmstbd.  10,  White  13^ 
Dr.  LoDBMAN.      II,   White  10,  Mr.   MooRB.      12,   White  10,   Mr. 

MOORB. 

2.  Anatole  France,— Z^  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  etc,  Guy 
de  Maupassant,— Cb»/^f  Choisis,  Victor  Hugo,— -^wj'  Bias,  M., 
W.,  F.,  10,  White  10,  Mr.  MooRB.  11,  White  //,  Assistant  Professor 
Oi^MSTBD.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  White  13,  Dr.  Lodbman.  io.  White  10^ 
Mr.  MooRB. 

3.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures 
and  recitations  based  on  Bemardin*s  Morceaux  choisis  des  classiques 
fran9ais  duxviii'  si^cle,  with  readings  of  plays  by  Regnard,  Marivauz, 
Beaumarchais,  and  Voltaire.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9,  H^ite  10,  Professor 
Cranb. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  2. 

4.  Precursors  of  the  French  Romantic  School.  Madame  de 
Stael,  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand.  [In  and  after  1902  and  1903  this 
course  will  alternate  with  a  similar  course  on  the  French  Romantic 
School.]    Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  2. 

5.  Romance  Seminary.  Old-Provencal  literature  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  medieeval  lyrical  poetry.  Appel's  Provenzalische  Chrestoma- 
thie.  M.,  W.,  8,  French  Seminary  Room.  Professor  Cranb.  Open 
only  to  graduate  students,  and  others  on  application. 

6.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  French.  Language   and 
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Literature  Down  to  the  Sixteenth  Oentury.     Lectures.     S.,    9, 
White  10^  Professor  Crane. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  2,  and  the  Latin  required  for 
admission  to  the  University. 

7.  Fronch  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Prose  and 
verse  of  the  classic  ¥mters  of  the  century,  including  readings  of  plays 
by  Comeille,  Racine  and  Moli^e.  Lectures  and  recitations.  T.,  Th., 
10,  White  II,  Assistant  Professor  Oi^mstbd. 

Open  to  all  who  have  had  courses  i,  2. 

8.  The  French  Theatre  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentury .  A  rapid 
reading  course.  Conducted  in  French.  T.,  Th.,  ii,  White  ii. 
Assistant  Professor  Olmsted. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  2. 

9.  French  Seminary.  Phonetics,  Old-French  Texts.  M.,  W., 
10,  French  Seminary  Room,  Library,  Dr.  Lodsman. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent,  and 
the  Latin  required  for  admission  to  the  University. 

10.  French  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  T.,  Th.,  12,  White  13,  Mr.  Gueri^ac.  This  course  will 
be  conducted  wholly  in  French. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  2. 

11.  Modem  French  Drama.  Lectures  in  French.  S.,  12,  White 
iS,Mt,  Gxtbrx^c.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  2,  3,  or 
their  equivalent,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  are  capable  of 
pursuing  the  course  lyith  profit. 

12.  Elementary  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  T. ,  Th., 
S.,  II,  White  ij,  Mr.  GX7KRI.AC.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses 
I,  2,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  are  capable  of  pursuing  the 
course  with  profit. 

13.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  M., 
W.,  P.,  II,  White  13,  Mr.  OxnKsajLC.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
course  12,  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  are  capable  of  pursu- 
ing the  course  with  profit. 

14.  Italian  Beading.  Selections  from  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
caccio.   T.,  Th.,  8.  White  10,  Professor  Cranb. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  15. 

15.*  Italian  Grammar  and  Beading.  W.,  F.,  12.  White  11  ^ 
Assistant  Professor  Oi«msted. 

This  course  cannot  be  taken  in  the  same  year  with  course  16,  and 
is  open  to  those  who  have  had  advanced  entrance  French  or  Latin. 

16.*  Spanish  Grammar  and  Beading.    Th.,  S.,  8,    White  13, 

Dr.  LODBMAN. 
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This  coarse  cannot  be  taken  in  the  same  year  with  course  15,  and  is 
t>pen  to  those  who  have  had  advanced  entrance  French  or  Latin. 

17.*  Spanish  Reading.  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega.  T., 
Th.,  12,  White  11,  Dr.  Lodbman. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  coarse  16. 

ENGLISH. 
Bhetoric. 

Course  i  is  fundamental.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  ;  the  general  principles 
of  diction  are  also  taught  and  illustrated.  Course  2  is  a  training  in 
daily  observation  and  reflection  and  in  daily  written  expression. 

Courses  8,  14,  15,  16  are  literary  in  substance,  but  are  shaped 
with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  a  more  finished  prose  style. 

Courses  4,  9,  13,  18  are  designed  for  persons  intending  to  become 
high-school  teachers  or  desirous  of  studying  literary  expression  more 
systematically. 

Course  6  is  designed  for  persons  intending  to  study  law,  history, 
political  science,  philosophy,  and  other  subjects  involving  a  knowledge 
of  argumentative  methods. 

Course  17  is  designed  to  supplement  Courses  13,  14,  and  18. 

1.  The  technique  of  narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository 
writing.  Open  to  all  students  in  Arts.  Three  weekly  exercises  in 
sentence-structure,  paragraphing,  essay-draughting,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  illustrative  specimens. 

Section  i,  M.,  W.,  P.,  9,  White  i a,  Mr.  Crouch.  Section  2,  M., 
W.,  F.,  9,  WhiU  lb.  Dr.  Monroe.  Section  3,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  WhiU 
la,  Mr.  Crouch.  Section  4,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9,  White ib.  Dr.  Monrob. 
Section  5,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  White  la,  Mr.  Crouch.  Section  6.  M., 
W.,  F.,  10,  White  ib.  Dr.  Monrob.  Section  7,  T,  Th.,  S.,  10,  White 
lb.  Mr.  Andrbws.  Section  8,  M.,  W.,  F,.  ir,  White  ib.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Section^,  T.  Th.,  S.,  11,  White  ib.  Mr.  Andrews.  Sec- 
tion 10,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  II,  White  la.     Mr.  Cox. 

Additional  sections  will  be  announced  in  September. 

All  the  work  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

2.  English  Composition.  Counts  as  three  hours.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Course  i.     Designed  to  give  practice  in  writing 

*The  hours  for  the  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  changed  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  those  desiring  to  take  them. 
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under  criticism.  Bach  member  of  the  class  will  write  every  week  a 
nmnber  of  short  papers  on  subjects  chosen  by  himself ;  these  papers 
will  be  discussed  and  criticized  at  regular  consultation  hours.  Also 
four  longer  themes  each  term.  One  lecture  weekly  :  either  W.,  ii  or 
Th.,  12,  IVhiie  2^  or  P.,  12,  White  la.  Assistant  Professor  PrescotT, 
Assistant  Professor  Strunk,  and  Dr.  Northup. 

4.  Bzposition.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  i  and  2. 
The  writing  of  a  number  of  expository  essays  of  moderate  length. 
Lectures  on  methods  of  research,  the  arrangement  of  material,  and 
expository  style.  Study  of  texts.  Designed  especially  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  science,  philosophy,  and  history.  Counts  as  two 
hours.    S.,  9,  U^ite  2,    Dr.  Northup. 

6.  Argumentative  Writing.  Open  to  students  who  have  attained 
good  rank  in  Course  i,  or  have  had  Courses  i  and  2.  Preparatory  to 
Course  42.  Six  written  arguments,  preceded  by  briefs.  Study  of 
masterpieces  of  argumentation.  Lectures  on  argumentative  writing 
and  on  the  use  of  evidence.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  White  2,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Prbscott. 

[8.  The  Development  of  English  Literary  Criticism.  Open 
to  students  who  have  attained  good  rank  in  Course  i  and  in  one  of  the 
Courses  13,  14,  15,  or  16.    Assistant  Professor  Prbscott.] 

9.  Advanced  Composition.  Counts  as  two  hours.  Open  to  stu- 
dents of  good  standmg  in  Courses  i,  2,  13,  and  also  in  one  of  the 
Courses  4,  8,  14,  15,  16.  A  general  review  of  the  art  of  writing,  in 
connection  with  the  critical  study  of  some  of  the  books  prescribed  for 
the  entrance  examination.  Fortnightly  papers,  with  practical 
exercises  in  correcting  themes.     M.,  9,  Morrill  22,    Professor  Hart. 

13.  Literary  Forms.  Open  to  students  who  have  liad  Course  i. 
Lectures  and  reports.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  lead- 
ing types  of  literary  composition.  First  half-year :  Narrative  and 
Lyric  Poetry,  and  the  principles  of  Metre ;  second  half-year :  the 
Drama  and  the  principal  forms  in  Prose.  T.,  Th.,  10,  While  2,  As- 
sistant Professor  Strunk. 

[14.  English  Prose,  Seventeenth  Century.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Course  i.    Assistant  Professor  Strunk.] 

14a.  Bn^lish  Prose,  Sixteenth  Century.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  Course  i.  Lectures  upon  the  leading  prose  writers,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  formation  of  English  prose.  T. ,  Th. « 9.  While 
2.   Assistant  Professor  Strunk. 

15.  English  Prose,  Eighteenth  Century.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Course  i.  Lectures  on  the  leading  prose  ¥niter8,  with 
especial  reference  to  style.  T.,  Th.,  11,  While  2.  Assistant  Professor 
Prkscott. 
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[i6.  En^lisli  Prose,  Nineteenth  Oentury.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Course  i.    Assistant  Professor  Prsscott.] 

[17.  Origin  and  Development  of  English  Dramatic  Theory 
and  Forms.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  13  and  21,  and 
as  much  Latin  and  French  as  may  be  offered  for  admission  in  Group 
B.    Professor  Hart.] 

[18.  French  Influences  in  English  Literature.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Strunk.] 

Philology. 

Course  21  is  elementary,  for  persons  intending  to  become  high- 
school  teachers  or  desirous  of  studying  early  Bnglish  history  or 
Elizabethan  literature. 

Course  22  is  for  the  special  training  of  high-school  teachers. 

Courses  23  and  24  give  thorough  training  in  the  methods  of  philo- 
logical science  as  applied  to  English.  The  language  is  studied  in  its 
historical  evolution,  from  the  earliest  recorded  movements  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between 
English  and  the  cognate  languages  of  the  continent  The  collection 
of  books  and  other  material  in  the  University  (and  seminary)  libraries 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  head  of  the  department  are  quite  complete 
and  afford  ample  facilities  for  the  most  advanced  research. 

21.  The  History  of  the  English  Language.  Open  to  students 
in  Arts  who  have  had  Course  i.  An  elementary  course,  complete  in 
itself,  but  also  furnishing  an  introduction  to  more  systematic  study. 
Lectures,  in  connection  with  Emerson,  A  Brief  History  of  the  English 
Language;  readings  in  Old  and  Middle  English.  M.,  W.,  P.,  12, 
Morrill  22.    Professor  Hart. 

2ia.  Old  English  Beading.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
Course  ii.  A  course  in  the  language  and  literature,  designed  for  stu- 
dents not  specializing  in  philology.  Text-book,  Bright,  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader.  During  the  second  term,  some  one  of  the  longer  Old  English 
poems  will  be  read.  M.,  W.,  P..  9,  English  Seminary  Room,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Strunk. 

22.  Qrammar  of  Modem  English.  Open  to  students  in  Arts 
who  have  had  Course  21.  Designed  especially  for  students  intending 
to  become  high-school  teachers  of  English.  Lectures  and  practical 
exercises.    T.,  Th.,  9,  Morrill  22,    Professor  Hart. 

[23.  Old  English  Philology.  For  students  engaged  in  the  sjrs- 
tematic  study  of  the  language.  A  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  is  required  for  admission.  Students  are  also  advised  to  take 
Courses  21  and  21a  in  preparation.    Assistant  Professor  Strunk.] 
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24.  Kiddle  Bngrlish  Philology.  For  students  who  have  had 
Course  23.  A  critical  study  of  the  changes  in  the  language,  1 100-1500. 
Readings  in  Morris-Skeat,  Specimens  of  Early  English,  Part  I,  with 
lectures  on  Middle  English,  based  chiefly  upon  the  treatises  of 
Sweet,  Kluge,  and  Morsbach.  M.,  W.,  P.,  12,  English  Seminary 
Roam.    Dr.  NorThup. 

25.  Seminary  in  Old  English.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
Course  23.  Subject  and  hours  to  be  announced  hereafter.  Morrill 
22,    Professor  Hart. 

[26.  Seminary  in  Middle  English.    Professor  Hart.] 

[27.  Phonetics,  with  especial  reference  to  Modem  English.  As- 
sistant Professor  Struck.] 

Courses  i,  2,  4,  6,  8, 13,  14, 15, 16,  21,  21a,  22  are  for  undergraduates 
only  and  may  not  be  taken  as  graduate  studies. 

Courses  24,  25,  26  are  primarily  graduate  studies,  but  24  may  be 
taken  by  undergraduates. 

Courses  9,  17,  18,  23  are  primarily  undergraduate  studies,  but  may 
be  taken  as  minor  subjects  for  advanced  degrees. 

Course  i  is  open  to  freshmen. 

Courses  i,  2,  9,  13,  21,  22  are  required  of  students  who  desire  to  be 
recommended — ^by  the  department — to  high-school  teacherships  of 
English.    For  other  teacherships,  i,  2,  and  either  4  or  9  are  required. 

Oratoryt 
OjBlice  of  ike  Department,  White  Hall,  i6a. 

The  instruction  of  the  department  embraces  the  art  of  speaking,  in- 
cluding the  philosophy  of  expression,  the  history  of  oratory,  the 
writing  and  delivery  of  formal  orations,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
logical  debate. 

The  essentials  of  good  speaking  are  taught  in  nine  elective  courses, 
two  elementary  and  seven  advanced,  so  planned  as  to  afford  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  opportunity  to  apply  these  principles  under 
the  direction  of  instructors. 

The  elementary  courses  are  the  courses  in  public  speaking.  Their 
aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  practical  training  in  the  technique  of 
speech  which  will  fit  him  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses  in  extempore 
speaking,  debate  and  oratory,  and  prepare  him  as  a  speaker  and 
thinker  for  public  and  professional  lite. 

Those  who  elect  the  courses  are  divided  into  sections  and  the  class 
exercises  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
and  an  instructor.    The  work  of  the  class-room  is  supplemented  and 
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further  applied  by  the  assistants  in  the  department,  who  meet  the 
students  of  the  several  sections  by  appointment. 

Principles  of  thought  and  expression  are  established  inductively, 
and  applied  by  the  student  in  connection  with  original  speeches 
and  selections  from  public  addresses  of  rhetorical  worth.  The 
system  teaches  that  there  can  be  no  right  speaking  without 
right  thinking,  and  that  the  way  to  secure  right  thinking  is  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  observation,  memory  and  reason.  The 
student  is  assisted  to  see  and  feel  the  full  value  of  mental  con- 
cepts, images  and  associated  ideas,  and  to  give  expression  to 
these  as  nature  prompts.  Stress  is  laid  on  originality  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  thought  and  emotion,  complete  assimilation,  expression 
determined  by  the  thought,  not  by  the  form  of  the  sentences,  rational 
gestures  prompted  by  impulse,  and  a  vocal  culture  that  carries  on 
voice-building  and  mind-training  simultaneously.  No  imitation  is 
permitted,  and  little  of  dogmatic  or  "elocutionary"  theory  finds  a 
foothold.  The  purpose  is  to  train,  not  public  readers  and  elocution- 
ists, but  public  speakers, — to  start  the  young  speaker  on  a  course  that 
will  enable  him  to  speak  with  composure,  dignity  and  grace,  and  to 
satisfy  the  various  demands  of  public  life. 

In  the  second  half  year,  twelve  speakers  selected  from  the  students 
pursuing  the  courses  in  public  speaking  contest  for  the  prize  founded 
by  the  class  of  1886, — the  '86  Memorial  Prize  in  declamation. 

The  course  in  oratory  gives,  an  acquaintance  with  the  masters  and 
masterpieces  of  the  oratorical  art  and  aims  to  develop  on  the  part  of 
the  student  such  an  appreciation  of  true  oratorical  style  that  his  writ- 
ing may  be  mjore  vigorous  and  better  adapted  to  public  delivery. 
The  courses  comprise  lectures  on  the  structure  of  orations  and  on  oral 
discourse,  the  study  of  famous  speeches,  and  the  writing  and  speaking 
of  orations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  limited  field  for  research 
is  determined  upon  by  each  student  and  all  orations  written  by  him 
4 during  the  year  are  based  upon  the  result  of  this  research.  The  pro- 
ductions are  read  and  criticised  with  the  writers  and  are  then  delivered 
before  the  class  and  the  public. 

In  the  second  half  year  there  is  a  public  contest  in  original  oratory 
for  the  prize  founded  by  the  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  Seniors 
may  compete  for  a  place  in  this  contest  according  to  conditions  else- 
where described. 

The  courses  in  debate  and  extempore  speaking  are  designed  to 
ground  the  student  in  the  principles  of  analysis,  evidence  and  per- 
suasion, and  to  give  practice  in  the  fields  of  argumentation  and  original 
public  speaking,  according  to  a  carefully-planned  system  and  under 
the  eye  of  an  instructor  who  offers  daily  criticism  and  suggestions. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  first  half  year  there  is  held  a  public  contest  in 
debate  for  the  memorial  prize  founded  by  the  class  of  1894.  Not 
more  than  eight  contestants  are  chosen  to  compete  for  this  prize 
according  to  conditions  elbewhere  described. 

The  prizes  of  the  department  are  not  restricted  to  any  college  or 
colleges  in  the  University. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  1901-1902. 

40.  Public  Speaking.  First  half-year.  An  elementary  course 
prescribed  for  admission  to  all  the  other  courses  of  the  department. 
A  practical  training  in  public  speech,  with  especial  emphasis  laid  on 
analysis.  Open  to  juniors  who  have  pursued  one  or  more  courses  in 
the  department  of  rhetoric,  and  to  sophomores  whose  record  in  Eng- 
lish of  freshman  year  is  of  a  high  grade  and  who  purpose  specializing 
in  the  department  of  oratory  during  junior  and  senior  years.  Also 
open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law  who  are  not  deficient  in  the 
English  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  college.  Five  sections,  three 
hours.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9,  10,  11,  12  ;  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8,  White  16,  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  Winans  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lbb. 

Supplementary  to  this  course  and  that  which  follows,  English  40a, 
personal  instruction  will  be  given,  by  appointment,  throughout  the 
year.     Messrs.  Lbb.  Oij>ham  and  Praybr. 

The  '86  Memorial  Prize  in  declamation  is  awarded  annually  in  con- 
nection with  the  courses  in  public  speaking,  the  first  competition 
being  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year.  For  conditions  governing 
this  prize,  see  University  Register. 

40a.  Public  Speaking.  Second  half-year.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  pursued  course  English  40,  and  prescribed  for  admission  to 
other  courses  of  the  department  named  below.  Thorough  application 
of  the  principles  of  speech  studied  in  the  preceding  course.  Weekly 
speaking  exercises ;  each  exercise  preceded  by  a  written  report  fol- 
lowing **  How  to  study  a  declamation,*'  and  by  personal  instruction 
from  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  department.  Five  sections,  three  hours. 
M.,  W.,  P.,  9,  10,  II,  12  ;  T.,  Th.,  S.,  8,  White  16,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  Winans  and  Mr.  W.  R.  LEE. 

42.  Brief-Writing  and  Debate.  The  theory  of  the  preparation  of 
debates.  Lectures  and  brief -writing.  First  half-year.  Open  in  order 
of  merit  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have  passed  English  6 
and  have  pursued  with  distinction  the  courses  in  public  speaking ; 
and  also  to  a  limited  number  of  especially  qualified  students  in  the 
College  of  Law  who  have  passed  English  40  and  40a  with  distinction. 
Two  hours.  S.,  u-i,  White  16,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  Winans 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  LEE. 
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In  the  field  of  extemporaneous  debate  the  University  offers  the  '94 
Memorial  Priate,  for  conditions  governing  which  see  University 
Register. 

42a.  Oral  Debate,  elementary.  Second  half-year.  The  princi- 
ples of  argumentation  applied  to  the  oral  discussion  of  questions  of 
present  interest.  Weekly  debates  preceded  by  briefs.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  40,  40a  and  42.  Two  hours.  S.,  ii-i, 
White  16,    Acting  Assistant  Professor  Winans  and  Mr.  W.  R.  LBB. 

42b.  Oral  Debate,  advanced.  First  half-year.  A  half-course 
ending  December  i.  Open  to  those  who  have  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  two  preceding  courses  in  debate  and 
who  wish  to  enter  the  competitions  for  the  '94  Memorial  Prize. 
Credit,  i  hour  first  term.  S.,  9-1 1,  White  16,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  Winans. 

43.  Bxtempore  Speakings,  elementary.  First  half-year.  Weekly 
addresses  thoroughly  outlined  and  mastered.  Exercises  based  upon 
assigned  topics  in  the  fields  of  American  history  and  politics.  Study 
of  vocabulary  and  lectures  on  methods  and  systematic  treatment. 
Open,  in  order  of  merit,  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
pursued  English  40  and  40a  with  distinction.  Two  sections.  Two 
hours.  M.,  T.,  4-6,  or  other  hours  to  be  determined  upon  later. 
White  16,    Acting  Assistant  Professor  Winans  and  Mr.  W.  R.  LBB. 

Application  for  admission  to  this  course  should  be  made  before 
registration  day  of  the  first  half-year. 

43a.  Bxtempore  Speaking,  advanced.  Second  half-year.  Only 
those  who  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  course  43  will  be  admitted 
to  the  advanced  work.  Weekly  speaking  exercises.  Formal 
addresses.  One  section.  Two  hours.  M.,  4-6,  White  Hall.  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  Winans. 

45.  Formal  Oratory.  The  writing  and  delivery  of  orations ;  theory 
and  practice.  First  half-year.  Exercise  in  writing  orations,  speeches 
and  addresses.  Each  production  read  and  criticized  with  the  author. 
Public  delivery  of  orations  monthly.  Open  to  seniors  who  have 
passed  English  i  and  2,  and  have  pm^ued  with  credit  English  40  and 
40a.  This  course  will  afford  special  training  for  those  who  wish  to 
write  orations  in  competition  for  the  Woodford  Prize  in  oratory.  For 
conditions  governing  this  prize  see  University  Register.  Two  hours. 
T.,  Th.,  12.    Acting  Assistant  Professor  Winans. 

[45a.  The  Xastera  and  Xasterpieoee  of  Oratory.  Second 
half-year.  Lectures  and  Readings.  Open  to  any  student  who  is  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  course  in  formal  oratory.  Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  12. 
Assistant  Professor  LBB.] 
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Bng^lish  Literature. 

The  literature  is  presented  in  its  essential  character,  rather  than  in 
its  historical  relationship,  though  the  latter  receives  attention,  but  not 
such  as  to  set  the  minds  of  students  unnecessarily  in  that  direction. 
It  is  considered  all  important  that  students  should,  in  their  literary 
education,  first  attain  to  a  sympathetic  assimilation  and  appreciation 
of  literary  masterpieces  in  their  absolute  character,  before  their 
adventitions  features — ^features  due  to  time  and  place — be  considered. 

An  exposition  of  what  is  made  the  leading  purpose  of  the  studies 
pursued,  is  presented  in  the  Professor's  *'Aims  of  I^iterary  Study" 
and  '*  The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education." 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1901-1902. 

5a  Iioctarea  on  English  literature  from  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings  to  Milton,  inclusive,  the  chronological  order  being  re- 
versed. Throughout  year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10.  Barnes  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor Corson. 

51.  Shakespeare  Beading*.  The  following  Plays  will  be  read 
by  the  Professor,  with  comments  on  their  dramatic  situations, 
their  moral  spirit  as  exhibited  in  the  dramatic  movement,  their  per- 
spective, and  the  subserviency  thereto  of  the  told  element,  and  other 
features  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,.  King  John,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest. 

Bach  Play  must  be  read  by  the  members  of  the  class,  carefully  and 
entirely,  in  advance  of  its  reading  by  the  Professor.  Five  readings 
will  be  devoted  to  each  Play,  each  reading  being  confined  to  one  act. 
Throughout  year.    T.,  Th.,  10.    Barnes  Hall,    Professor  Corson. 

53.  Ohaucer's  Oanterbury  Tales,  The  Vision  of  William  con- 
cerning^ Piers  the  Plowman,  and  Spenser's  Faerie  dueene.  For 
seniors  and  graduates  only.  Second-half  year.  T.,  Th.,  11.  Barnes 
Hall,    Professor  Corson. 

PHU^OSOPHY. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  is  known  as  ''Tus  Susan  Linn 
Sagb  Schooi,  op  Philosophy."  This  school  owes  its  existence  to 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Sage,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  Oct.  23d,  1890,  Mr.  Sage 
signified  his  intention  of  adding  to  the  endowment  of  the  Susan  Linn 
Sage  philosophical  professorship,  which  he  had  established  in  1886  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  a  further  gift  of  |2oo,ooo  to  the  Department  of 
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Philosophy.  His  object  was  to  provide  permanently  at  Cornell 
University  for  philosophical  instruction  and  investigation  of  the  most 
varied  kind  and  of  the  highest  order.  To  that  end  he  stipulated  that 
the  Trustees  should,  whenever  it  was  needed,  supplement  the  proceeds 
qf  his  endowments  with  appropriations  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
University.  The  gift  was  made  and  the  legislation  went  into  effect  in 
September,  1891. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  instructing  corps ;  a  professor  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  religion,  a  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics, a  professor  of  psychology,  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
an  assistant  professor  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  philosophy,  two  in- 
structors in  philosophy,  and  an  instructor  and  an  assistant  in  psy- 
chology. Thus  all  sides  of  philosophy  are  represented  in  the  courses 
of  instruction.  Furthermore  every  method  of  discovering  truth — 
observation,  experiment,  historical  investigation,  reflection,  and 
speculation — is  welcomed  within  its  appropriate  domain. 

The  endowments  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  enable  it  to  secure, 
besides  this  large  faculty  of  specialists,  whatever  material  facilities 
they  require  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  philosophical  studies 
and  research.  There  is  already  a  full  equipment  in  some  of  the 
most  impK>rtant  lines,  and  additions  will  be  continually  made  as  re- 
quired. All  the  philosophical  journals  published,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  taken.  The  library  is  also  well  supplied  with  philo- 
sophical works ;  and  books  nut  on  hand  are  ordered  as  soon  as  called 
for.  In  the  new  library  building  there  is  a  large  seminary  room  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  advanced  students  in  philosophy.  This 
room  contains  complete  sets  of  the  more  important  philosophical 
journals,  American,  English,  French,  and  German,  and  a  carefully 
selected  collection  (which  is  being  constantly  enlarged)  of  books 
necessary  for  special  study  and  independent  research.  Another  room 
in  the  library  building  has  been  assigned  to  the  School  as  an  editorial 
room  for  "The  Philosophical  Review." 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  (Morrill  Hall)  consists  of  a  suite  of 
ten  rooms,  occupying  a  space  of  approximately  140  x  45  feet  Seven 
rooms  are  supplied  with  the  direct  current  from  the  University 
circuit,  five  have  gas,  and  three  water.  Every  room  is  connected 
with  every  other  by  an  elaborate  system  of  telegraph  wires,  so  that 
two  or  more  rooms  can  be  employed  in  a  single  investigation.  Two 
rooms  are  devoted  to  work  in  psychological  optics  (one  of  them  a  dark 
room,  18  X  24  feet) ;  and  one  each  to  acoustics,  haptics,  investigation  into 
taste  and  smell,  and  chronometrical  registration.  A  large  lecture- 
room  is  used  for  experimental  drill-work  and  demonstration.    There 
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are  further  a  workshop  and  storeroom,  a  small  room  for  special  re- 
aearch  work,  and  an  office  and  seminary.  The  laboratory  is  especially 
rich  in  acoastical  and  haptical  apparatus,  while  it  is  adequately  sup- 
plied with  the  instruments  necessary  in  other  lines  of  investigation. 
The  equipment  is  undergoing  continued  improvement  and  apparatus 
needed  for  thesis  work  is  at  once  procured. 

*'  The  Philosophical  Review  '*  marks  another  function  of  the  School, 
namely,  the  publishing  of  the  results  of  investigation.  It  appears 
once  in  two  months,  each  number  containing  from  112  to  128  pages. 
A  large  part  of  the  material  of  the  "Review"  is  contributed  by  the 
professors,  fellows,  and  graduates  in  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy. 
It  is  found  that  the  *' Review,''  which  stands  thus  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  School,  is  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  students, 
whose  constant  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  staff  who  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  and  planning  for  it,  enables  them  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  philosophical  problems  and  discussions.  The  "  Review  "  also 
furnishes  advanced  students  with  a  ready  medium  of  publication. 
The  results  of  original  investigations  which  have  been  accepted  for 
doctor's  degrees  are,  in  some  cases,  published  in  it. 

With  the  '*  Review  "  for  publishing  and  a  large  faculty  of  specialists 
for  investigating,  the  school  lays  great  stress  upon  original  research 
and  inquiry.  While  much  of  the  instruction  is  intended  for  under- 
graduates, the  larger  part  of  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  graduates  of 
this  and  other  institutions  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  positions 
■s  teachers,  professors,  etc.  A  student  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  philosophy  during  his  junior  and  senior  year,  may  still  take  a 
graduate  course  of  three  years'  work  with  psychology,  or  metaphysics, 
or  ethics,  or  any  other  single  philosophical  discipline  as  his  major 
subject.  And  for  the  encouragement  of  higher  studies  and  research 
in  every  branch  represented  by  the  School  of  Philosophy  there  have 
been  established  for  award  to  distinguished  graduates  of  this  and  other 
Universities,  six  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  $300  each,  and 
three  fellowships  of  the  annual  value  of  $500  each,  both  scholarships 
and  fellowships  being  tenable  for  one  year,  but  subject  to  renewal  in 
exceptional  cases.  (A  full  account  of  these  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships will  be  found  on  page  64.)  The  instruction  of  these  advanced 
students  is  carried  on  in  the  seminaries  and  laboratory,  where  the 
students  are  fellow  workers  with  their  teachers,  who  seek  to  guide 
them,  partly  by  direct  suggestion,  and  partly  by  precedent  and  ex- 
ample. It  is  believed,  too,  that  students  will  receive  much  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  enjoyment  and  bene6t,  from  the  close  personal 
intercourse  which  it  is  an  object  to  the  School  to  cultivate  between 
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graduates  and  the  members  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  Stadents 
taking  the  graduate  courses  are  in  this  way  very  effectively  trained 
for  the  work  of  teaching ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  most  of  the 
men  who  have  completed  their  courses,  have  received  appointments 
as  instructors  or  professors  of  philosophy  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Bracketed  courses  are  not  given  in  1901-1902. 

The  courses  in  philosophy  are  designed  for  sophomores,  juniors, 
seniors  and  graduates. 

Psychological  courses  (consultation  hours:  Professor  Titchener, 
T,  Th.,  S.,  12,  Psychological  Seminary  Poom,  Morrill /6),  will  be 
found  under  the  numbers  i,  2,  2a,  11,  13,  14,  28 ;  courses  in  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  under  numbers  i,  18,  20 ;  courses  in  Ethics  under  num- 
bers I,  6,  7,  21,  31 ;  courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  under  num- 
bers 3, 3a,  4,  5, 10. 12, 15, 16, 17, 18.  19,  22,  23,  24, 29,  30 ;  courses  in  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  under  numbers  8,  25, 33  ;  Reading 
Courses  under  numbers  11,  12. 

CONSUI«TATlON  HOURS. 

Professor  Tyi,kr,  M.,  12,  White  g.  Professor  Crbighton,  T.,  Th., 
S.,  I,  Whites-  Professor  Titchbnbr,  until  Christmas,  T.,  Th.,  S., 
12;  after  Christmas,  M.,  W.,  F.,  3;  Psychological  Seminary  Room, 
Morrill  16,  Professor  McGilvary,  W.,  F.,  10,  White  g.  Professor 
Hammond,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  11,  White 3a. 

I.  Oourse  Primarily  for  Sophomores. 

I.  Introduction  to  Philosophy :  Psychology,  Logic,  Bthios. 

T.,  Th.,  S.,  II.  Psychology  until  Christmas.  Psychological  LadorU" 
tory  Lecture  Room,  Professor  Titchbnbr.  Logic,  until  Easter. 
Library  Lecture  Room,  Professor  Crbighton.  Ethics,  after  Easter. 
Libfary  Lecture  Room,    Professor  McGii^vary. 

Note, — Although  Course  i  constitutes  a  single  course,  and  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  separate  reports  are  made  upon  the  three  subjects 
treated,  the  credit  being  allowed  as  follows :  Psychology,  2  hours  first 
term  ;  Logic,  1  hour  for  each  term  ;  Ethics,  2  hours  second  term. 

This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Philosophy  through  its  central  disciplines.  The  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  required  of  all  those  who  propose  to  take  work  in  Philosophy 
during  their  junior  or  senior  year. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  year,  the  class  meets  for  lectures  on 
Psychology  by  Professor  Titchener,  whose  aim  is  at  once  to  give  an 
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outline  of  what  is  established  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove  obstacles 
from  the  path  of  beginners  in  mental  science.  The  lectures  are  sup- 
plemented throughout  by  experimental  demonstration.  Titchener*s 
Outline  of  Psychology  is  used  as  text-book.  (For  continuation  of  the 
work  in  psychology,  see  note  under  Course  2,  below. ) 

On  the  completion  of  this  course  at  Christmas,  Logic  is  taken  up 
during  the  second  part  of  the  year.  The  lectures  will  present  in  an 
elementary  way  what  is  known  regarding  the  general  character  of  the 
thinking  process  and  the  methods  by  which  thought  actually  proceeds 
to  solve  the  problems  presented  to  it.  A  considerable  amount  of 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  logical  arguments  and 
the  detection  of  fallacies.  Creighton's  Introductory  Logic  will  be 
used  as  a  text-book. 

After  Easter,  Professor  McGilvary  will  give  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  development  of  moral  ideals  among  mankind  in  primitive,  ancient, 
and  modem  times.  The  object  will  be,  through  a  concrete  and  his- 
torical study  of  actual  moral  conceptions,  to  awaken  reflection  upon 
the  chief  problem  of  Ethics — ^the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal. 

H.  Courses  Primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

2.  JExperimental  Psychology.  Laboratory  work,  with  occa- 
sional lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  3,  f^chohgical  Laboratory.  Professor 
TlTCHENKR,  Dr.  BBin^l«HY,  Dr.  Whipplk,  and  Mr.  Baird. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  ele- 
mentary mental  processes  and  the  laws  of  their  connection,  and  to 
accustom  him  to  the  handling  of  instruments  of  precision.  The 
course  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  by  those  who 
desire  to  go  farther  than  Course  i,  but  have  no  wish  to  make  a  special 
study  of  psychology. 

Note, — Students  in  their  second  year,  who  have  taken  the  psycho- 
logical portion  of  Course  i,  may  enter  this  course  for  i,  2,  or  3  hours, 
while  they  are  completing  the  sophomore  course  in  Logic  and  Ethics. 

2(a).  Genetic  Psychology.  T.,  Th.,  9.  Psychological  Labora- 
tory,   Dr.  Washburn. 

This  course  falls  into  three  parts :  first,  an  introductory  considera- 
tion of  the  methods  of  comparative  psychology  and  the  problems  of 
heredity  and  evolution  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  development  of 
mind ;  secondly,  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  various  orders  of 
lower  animals ;  and,  thirdly,  a  study  of  the  mental  development  of  the 
human  individual.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
(or  are  taking)  Course  2. 
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3.  History  of  Philosopliy.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and 
occasional  essays.    T.,  Th.,  S.,  12,   Whites-    Professor  Creighton. 

This  is  an  elementary  course,  and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  gen- 
eral student  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  thought, 
and  the  influence  which  philosophical  ideas  have  exerted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  civilization.  The  lectures  will  give  a  general  account  of 
the  history  of  philosophical  speculation  from  its  origin  among  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  time.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the 
various  philosophical  systems  in  their  relation  to  the  science  and  gen- 
eral civilization  of  the  ages  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  estimate 
their  social  and  political  significance.  After  a  rapid  survey  of  phil- 
osophy during  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  periods,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  theories  and  problems  of 
modem  times.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  course  to  a  study  of  the  speculative  prob- 
lems of  the  present  century,  and  especially  to  an  examination  of  the 
philosophical  meaning  and  importance  of  the  notion  of  Evolution  or 
Development.  Reading  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time,  but  there 
will  be  no  class  text-book. 

3(a).  The  Influence  of  Philosophic  Ideas  upon  Nineteenth 
Century  Literature.  Lectures.  Second  half  year.  S.iOjWhiieg. 
Dr.  Lefbvre. 

This  course,  open  both  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students, 
will  trace  the  general  influence  of  philosophical  conceptions,  and 
particularly  of  German  Idealism,  upon  English  and  American  Liter- 
ature. The  opening  lectures  will  discuss  the  general  relations  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  and  also  outline  and  contrast  the  leading 
philosophical  conceptions  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
thought.  Coleridge  will  be  then  made  the  starting  point,  and  Words- 
worth, Carlyle,  Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Browning  will  be 
successively  treated  from  this  special  point  of  view. 

4.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieoval  Philosophy.  Lectures 
and  text-book.   T.^Th.,  10,  IFhUej,   Assistant  Professor  Hammond. 

In  this  course  will  be  treated  the  history  of  philosophical  ideas 
from  the  early  Greek  cosmogonies  down  to  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  course  to  discuss  the  various  sys- 
tems and  fragments  of  systems  from  Thales  to  the  Neo-Platonists, 
and  also  the  later  influences  of  these  systems  in  Rome,  more  particu- 
larly the  ethical  systems  of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The  course 
will  then  deal  with  the  various  movements  of  speculative  thought  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  These  philosophical  ideas  will  be  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  contemporaneous  conditions  of  science  and  culture, 
and  as  the  historical  antecedents  of  modern  intellectual  life. 
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4  (a).  Platonism.  Lectures  on  the  Philoaophy  of  Plato  and  read- 
ing of  the  Dialogues.    S.,  11,  Unites-    Assistant  Professor  Ham- 

MOITD. 

In  the  lectures  of  this  course,  Plato's  philosophical  system  will  be 
explained  and  the  history  of  its  influence  on  literature  and  culture 
discussed.  In  connection  with  the  lectures,  the  following  dialogues 
will  be  read :  Apology,  Crito,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Theaetetus,  Phaedo, 
Timaeus,  Republic,  and  parts  of  the  Laws.  The  course  is  intended 
for  students  of  literature  as  well  as  of  philosophy. 

4  (b).  The  Philosophy  and  Oulture  of  the  Benaissance.  S., 
la    First  half-year.     Whites.    Assistant  Professor  Hammond. 

The  lectures  of  this  course  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  philosophy  and 
Hteratnre  of  Humanism  from  1300  to  1600. 

5.  The  Theory  of  Bvolution :  Its  Hietory  and  Signifloance. 
Lectures.    P.,  12,   White  9,    Dr.  Lbfsvrb. 

These  lectures  are  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates.  They  do 
not  presuppose  acquaintance  with  the  history  or  special  terminology 
of  philosophy.  The  opening  lectures  will  trace  the  history  of  the  the- 
ory of  evolution  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  concept  among  the 
Greeks  to  its  formulation  in  modem  times  by  Darwin.  It  is  then  pro- 
posed to  discuss  the  recent  modifications  of  the  theory,  and  to  indicate 
the  application  of  the  evolutionary  method  to  the  various  sciences, 
special  attention  being  directed  to  its  bearing  on  ethics,  sociology, 
and  religion. 

6.  General  Bthics.  Lectures  and  discussions.  W.,P.,9,  White  p. 
Professor  McGii^vary. 

The  main  problems  of  ethics  will  be  studied,  chiefly  with  reference 
to  their  bearings  on  life.  The  more  important  psychological  and 
sociological  data  will  be  presented,  and  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  society  will  be  treated  somewhat  in  detail.  This 
will  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  freedom  and  of  moral 
responsibility,  into  the  possibility  of  the  reign  of  law  in  conduct,  into 
the  relation  between  tradition  and  individual  initiative,  and  into  the 
significance  of  human  institutions  for  the  moral  life.  In  the  light  of 
the  results  thus  obtained,  the  current  conceptions  of  duties  and  virtues 
will  be  critically  examined,  and  the  metaphysical  implications  of 
morality  will  be  discussed,  especially  in  connection  with  the  problems 
of  theism  and  immortality. 

7.  AppUed  Bthics.    Lectures.  Th.,  12,  Whiteg,  Professor Tyi,br. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  lectures  of  this  course  will  be  devoted 

to  a  discussion  of  the  practical  value  of  the  ethical  ideals  given 
by  Sociology,  Utilitarianism,  Aesthetidsm,  Optimism,  and  Culture. 
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The  individualistic  applications  of  these  ideals  will  then  be  considered, 
and  the  personal  virtues — right  use  of  the  intellect,  control  of  the 
passions,  truthfulness,  honor — will  be  discussed.  During  the  second 
half-year,  the  lectures  of  the  course  will  treat  of  the  bearing  of  moral 
standards  upon  Social  Relations,  the  Duties  of  Friendship,  Riches  and 
Poverty,  Public  Opinion,  University  Life,  the  Theatre,  the  Press,  In- 
civism,  and  kindred  topics.  The  lectures  will  keep  in  view  the 
mutual  bearings  of  practical  ethics  and  Christian  civilization. 

8.  History  of  Beligions.  Two  courses.  M.,  W.,  12,  WhiU  9. 
Professor  Tyi^br.  Course  8(a)  M.,  Primitive  Religion;  course  8 
(b)  W.,  Comparative  History  of  Religion. 

These  lectures  will  be  given  in  two  courses,  one  hour  each.  They 
may  be  taken  separately.  The  course  on  Mondays  will  deal  with 
Primitive  Religion,  the  origin  of  religious  ideas,  cults,  and  rites  of 
Syro-Arabic  and  other  peoples.  The  History  of  Religions  by  Dr. 
Allan  Menzies  will  be  used  as  text-book.  The  course  on  Wednesdays 
will  deal  with  Comparative  History  of  Religion  :  the  religions  of 
India,  Egypt,  China,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Hopkins,  Rhys  Davids, 
Oldenburg,  C.  P.  Tiele,  Brinton,  and  others  will  be  consulted  as  au- 
thorities. 

9.  The  Bepublic  of  Plato.  Reading  of  the  Greek  text.  M.,  W.» 
P.,  10,   White  SO"    Assistant  Professor  Hammokd. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  Greek  Literature  as  well  as 
of  Greek  Philosophy.  The  Republic  will  be  read  in  its  entirety,  the 
main  attention  being  devoted  to  the  content.  The  text  used  wUl  be 
that  of  Teubner,  and  Pater*s  Plato  and  Platonism  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York)  is  recommended  as  a  commentary. 

Reading  Courses:  — 

10.  Beading  of  Oerman  Psychology.  Second  half-year.  Hour 
to  be  arranged.    Laboratory  Lecture  Room,    Professor  Titchbnbr. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  assist  towards  the  accurate  and  idiomatic 
rendering  of  German  psychological  literature.  Pechner's  Elemente 
der  Psychophysik^  vol.  i.,  will  be  translated  in  class. 

Students  who  desire  to  read  and  translate  a  psychological  mono- 
graph in  Preuch,  German  or  Italian,  during  the  first  half  of  the  3rear, 
are  requested  to  communicate,  as  early  as  possible,  with  Professor 
Titchener  or  Dr.  Bentley. 

11.  Bapid  Beading  of  Oerman  Philosophy.  S.,  12,  White s^^ 
Dr.  Lefevrb. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  students  in  acquiring 
facility  in  translation,  and  a  knowledge  of  German  philosophical  ter- 
minology. Schopenhauer's  Essay.  Ueber  die  vierfache  Wurzel  des 
Sat-us  vom  zureichenden  Grunde  will  be  translated. 
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m.  Courses  Primarily  for  Seniors  and  Graduates. 

13.  Systematic  Psychologry.  Lectures,  essays,  and  experimental 
illustrations.  M..  W.,  P.,  9,  Laboratory  Lecture  Room,  Professor 
TiTCHBNBR,  Dr.  BENn^BY  and  Dr.  Whippi«H. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  twofold  :  to  give  the  student  a  complete, 
if  tentative,  system  of  psychology,  based/  upon  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  consciousness ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
copious  reference  to  rival  theories,  to  orientate  him  in  experimental 
psychological  literature. 

The  course  may  be  taken  by  any  student  who  has  had  Courses  i  and 
2,  or  their  equivalents.  It  must  be  taken  by  all  those  who  undertake 
advanced  work  in  the  psychological  laboratory  (cf.  25,  below).  It 
will  also  be  foand  useful  by  teachers,  as  a  basis  for  work  in  the  science 
and  art  of  education. 

13.  Iiaboratory  Exercises  in  Psychology.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Psychological  Laboratory.  Professor  Txtchbner,  Dr. 
Bbi9TZ«by,  Dr.  Whippi«b,  and  Mr.  Baird. 

These  exercises  will  consist  primarily  in  the  repetition  by  the  stu- 
dent of  certain  classical  experiments  in  psychology,  carried  out  in 
greater  detail  and  with  more  accuracy  than  is  possible  in  Course  2. 
They  may  also  take  the  form  of  an  original  investigation  of  problems 
growing  ont  of  the  work  of  that  course,  or  of  the  simpler  problems 
suggested  by  the  lectures  of  Course  12.  The  course  may  occupy 
from  one  to  five  hours  a  week,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

14.  History  of  Psychophysics.  Second  half-year.  Hour  to  be 
arranged.    Laboratory  Lecture  Room.    Dr.  Bbnti^by. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  (or  are  taking) 
Course  12.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  history  of  Psychophysics, 
as  defined  by  Pechner,  devoting  especial  attention  to  the  works  of  B. 
H.  Weber,  Pechner,  Wundt,  Hering,  Helmholtz,  G.  E.  Miiller,  and 
Delboeuf. 

14  (a).  Social  Psychology.  S.,  9  Psychological  Laboratory, 
Dr.  Washburn. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  course,  the  psychological  aspect  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race,  including  the  growth  of  language, 
the  origin  and  development  of  myth,  of  custom,  and  of  art  and 
science,  will  be  considered.  In  the  second  part,  the  psychological 
character  of  civilized  society  will  be  studied. 

15.  Empiricism  and  Bationalism.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
essays.    T.,  Th.,  10,  Whites-    Dr.  Lbfbvrb. 

In  this  course  the  empirical  movement  as  represented  by  Locke, 
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Hume,  and  Mill,  and  the  rationalistic  moyement  as  represented 
especially  by  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  *and  Wolff,  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  their  distinctive  methods.  The  course  is  open  to 
students  who  have  taken,  or  are  taking,  Course  3  or  an  equivalent. 
The  books  needed  will  be  Locke's  Essay  (Bohn  edition,  2  vols.), 
Hume's  TVeatise  of  Human  Nature  (Clarendon  Press),  and  Leibniz's 
Philosophical  Works  (Duncan's  translation :  Tuttle,  Morehouse  & 
Taylor,  New  Haven). 

16.  The  Oritical  Philosophy  of  Xaat.    Lectures  and  discussions. 
T.,  Th.,  II,  White  sc^'    I>r.  A13BH. 

This  course  will  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy. The  greater  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  MttUer's  translation  (pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Co.)  being  used  in  class.  Instruction  will  be 
given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  there  will  be  opportunity  for  frequent 
discussions,  and  outside  reading  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time. 

17.  Problems  of  Metaphysics.  First  half-year.  Lectures  and 
discussions.    M.,  W.,  12,     Whites-    Prof essor  Crbiohton. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equiva- 
lent. It  is  proposed  to  examine  somewhat  systematically,  by  means 
of  lectures  and  informal  discussions,  the  leading  t3rpes  of  philosophical 
theory,  such  as  Materialism,  Idealism,  and  Dualism.  An  attempt  will 
also  be  made  to  indicate  the  principles  according  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed,  in  order  to  reach  a  tenable  theoxy  of  the  world  and  of 
man's  place  in  it. 

[18.  Post-Kantian  Idealism.  Lectures.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Crbighton.] 

This  course  was  given  in  1900-1901  and  will  be  repeated  in  1903- 

1903. 

19.  The  History  of  Ethics.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions. 
W.,  P.,  II,  White  g.    Assistant  Professor  Hammond  and  Dr.  Ai^bsb. 

A  history  of  ethical  reflection,  with  special  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  theories  of  morals  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to 
the  general  influences  of  their  time.  The  first  half-year  will  be  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  the  moral  theories  and  ideals  of  the  peoples  of 
Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  second  half- 
year  will  be  given  to  the  careful  examination  of  modem  theories, 
with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  English  ethics. 

20.  Systematic  Bthics.    W.,  P.,  10,  White 9.    Professor  McGn^ 

VARY. 

Some  of  the  more  important  writers  of  different  schools  will  be 
studied  in  detail  by  the  students  and  will  be  fully  discussed  in  class. 
Thus  an  aoquaintanoe  with  recent  systems  will  be  gained,  and  by 
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oompariaon  of  system  with  system  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  secmie 
appreciation  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  various  schools.  All 
this  work  will  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  student  to  reach 
a  constructive  result. 

a  I.  German  Pessimism,  with  special  reference  to  Bchopen- 
hauer  and  S.  von  Hartmann.  I«ectures  and  discussions.  T.,  Th., 
12,     White  sa.    Dr.  Ai^bbb. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  directed,  not  only  to  the  ethical  and 
social  import  of  the  outburst  of  Pessimism  in  this  century,  but  also 
to  the  significance  of  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Schopenhauer  and 
von  Hartmann  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Special  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  system  of  Schopenhauer. 

[22.  The  Philosophy  of  Lotae.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Two 
hours.     Dr.  Al,BBB.] 

This  course  was  given  in  1901-1902  and  will  be  repeated  in  1902-1903. 

23.  Becent  German  Philosophy.  Lectures.  First  half-year.  One 
hour  (to  be  arranged).     White  $0^'    T>x, 'i4'KBZ^rKB„ 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of 
philosophy  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  particular, 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  neo-EIantian  movement,  and  to  the 
systems  of  Wundt  and  Avenarius. 

[23  (a).  Becent  English  Philosophy.  Lectures.  One  hour.  Dr* 
Lbfbvrb.] 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  1902-1903. 

[23  (b).  Beoent  French  Philosophy.  Lectures.  One  hour.  Dr. 
Lbfbvrb.] 

This  course  will  be  repeated  1903-1904. 

24.  Philosophy  of  Beligion.  Two  courses  ;  (a)  lectures,  T.,  12  ; 
(b)  discussions  and  essays,  Th. ,  4-6,   White  9.  Professor  Tyi^BR. 

In  section  (a)  the  grounds  of  religious  belief— metaphysical,  ethi- 
cal, aesthetical,  and  spiritual — ^will  be  treated  in  as  popular  a  style  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit.  Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  and 
Theism  will  be  compared  with  each  other.  The  last  few  minutes  of 
the  lecture  hour  may  be  occupied  by  the  asking  of  questions,  In  sec- 
tion (b)  Martineau's  Study  of  Religion  and  Lotze*s  Outlines  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  wUl  be  made  the  basis  of  work. 

IV.  Seminaries. 

25.  Seminary  in  Psychology,  and  Advanced  Iiaboratory 
Work.  Afternoons  except  S.,2-6;  M.,  W.,  P.,  10-12.  Professor 
TrrcHBNBR,  Dr.  Bbnti^by,  Dr.  Whippu,  and  Mr.  Baird. 

(a)  Graduate  Section.  The  seminary  will  meet  weekly  by  appoint- 
ment with  Professor  Titchener,  for  the  critical  and  historical  discus- 
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sion  of  psychological  questions.  These  will»  for  the  most  part,  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  thesis-subjects  for  advanced  degrees. 

(b)  Undergraduate  Sedian.  Special  hours  will  be  set  apart  for 
reports  of  progress  in  undergraduate  thesis-work,  experimental  or 
historical.  In  the  senior  laboratory  work,  experimental  problems,  of 
a  kind  to  extend  over  one  or  both  half-years,  will  be  chosen  to  suit 
the  inclination  and  attainment  of  students. 

36.  Seminary  in  Ancient  and  Medissval  Philosophy.  Two 
hours.     1Vhiies<i'    Assistant  Professor  Hammond. 

In  this  Seminary,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  seniors,  students 
will  be  directed  in  thesis  work  or  in  any  special  investigations  they 
may  be  carrying  on  within  the  depculment  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
Philosophy.  Once  a  week,  at  a  time  to  be  arranged,  the  members  of 
the  seminary  will  read  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

27.  Seminary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  M.,  10,  Whites^- 
Professor  CrSIGHTON  and  Dr.  AXBBB. 

During  1901-1902  it  is  proposed  to  undertake  a  study  of  modem  logic. 
This  seminary  may  be  taken  by  anyone  who  has  had  Courses  i  and  3 
or  their  equivalents.  In  attempting  to  reach  a  tenable  view  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  knowledge,  the  theories  of  the  more  prominent  recent 
writers  on  Logic  will  be  passed  in  review,  and  the  more  important 
questions  studied  critically  and  in  detail.  Critical  and  constructive 
papers  will  from  time  to  time  be  expected  of  the  class. 

28.  Ethical  Seminary.    T.,  3-5,     White  ja.    Professor  McGn.- 

VARY. 

The  basis  of  the  work  lor  1901-1902  will  be  HegePs  Philosophie  des 
Geistes  and  Philosophie  des  Rechts,  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  relation  of  HegePs  ethical  philosophy  to  the  so-called 
neo-hegelian  movement  in  England  and  to  the  recent  evolutionary 
systems. 

29.  Seminary  for  tlie  History  and  Philosophy  of  Beli^on. 
Two  hours.    Professor  Tyi,KR. 

In  this  course,  graduate  students  who  have  undertaken  theses  on 
the  History  or  Philosophy  of  Religion  will  be  assisted  in  the  work  of 
investigation. 

80IEX0E  AND  ABT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  theory  of  education  being  an  applied  science,  finds  its  basis  in 
psychology  and  ethics,  on  the  one  hand;  and  in  political  and  social 
science,  on  the  other.  Students  in  this  department  are,  therefore, 
recommended  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  fundamental  studies. 
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Cotifse  I  in  philosophy  or  its  equivalent  is  required  as  a  preparation 
for  entrance  upon  the  courses  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Education.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
text-book  study  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays ;  lectures  on  High 
School  Work  and  Administration,  on  Fridays.  The  Friday  lectures 
are  given,  for  the  most  part,  by  prominent  principals  and  superintend- 
ents of  New  York  Stote.  See  Course  2.  M.,  W.,  F.,  2,  White  10. 
Professor  DhGarmo. 

The  course  in  the  philosophy  of  education  embraces  a  discussion  of 
the  following  topics :  the  bearing  of  social  forces  upon  the  work  of 
the  school ;  the  doctrine  of  interest ;  the  function  of  imitation  in  ed- 
ucation ;  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  and  the  theory  of  apper- 
ception as  related  to  education.  It  makes  a  rapid  survey  of  Herbart*s 
''Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,*'  and  concludes  with  a  study  of 
the  laws  governing  rational  methods  of  teaching,  as  founded  upon 
general  logic,  apperception,  and  the  logic  of  sense-perception. 

2.  Higph  School  Work  and  Adniinistration.  Lectures  from  2 
to  3 ;  discussions  from  3  to  4.  These  lectures,  given  mostly  by  promi- 
nent principals  and  superintendents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  Course  i  and  of  Course  5.  Members  of 
these  courses  will  receive  an  extra  hour's  credit  for  attendance  at  the 
discussions.  Other  students  will  receive  a  credit  of  one  hour  for 
attendance  at  the  lectures  and  one  hour  for  the  discussions.  F.,  2-3, 
White  10, 

Students  wishing  to  qi4alify  for  the  New  York  State  college-gradu- 
ate  certificate  are  expected  to  take  the  state  preliminary  examinations 
before  entering  upon  the  courses  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 
These  examinations  are  set  for  the  last  Thursday  in  September  and 
the  first  Thursday  in  May^  and  extend  through  two  days  in  each  case. 
The  student  may  combine  the  standings  earned  in  any  three  consecu- 
live  examinations.  The  subjects  are  grouped  into  four  papers^  as 
follows:  I.  Arithmetic^  Algebra;  2,  American  History^  Civics^ 
Geography;  j.  Physiology ^  Physics ;  4,  Grammar^  English  compo- 
sition^ Orthography, 

3.  History  of  Education.  Lectures,  prescribed  readings  and 
essays.    T.,  Th.,  3,  White  10.    Professor  DkGarmo. 

This  course  includes  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  special  study  of  the  following  topics  :  the  education  of 
the  Greek  people ;  the  rise  and  development  of  humanism  ;  the  edu- 
cational doctrines  of  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Her- 
bart,  Spencer ;  the  development  of  modern  systems  of  education. 

5.  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education.    Lectures,  discus- 
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sions  and  text-book  study  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays ;  lectures  on 
High  School  Administration  and  Work  on  |^days.  The  Friday  lect- 
ures are  given  for  the  most  part  by  prominent  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  New  York  State.  See  Course  a.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  2,  White lo. 
Professor  DbOarmo. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris's  volume, 
entitled,  '*  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education  '* ;  it  concludes  with 
an  examination  of  the  curricula  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  schools 
with  respect  to  values,  correlations,  elections,  organization  and  work- 
ing programs. 

7.  Seminary  for  the  Bcience  and  Art  of  Education.  W.,  3-5. 
Professor  DbGarmo. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  will  consist  of  reports  and  theses  upon 
educational  problems,  and  of  dicsussions  upon  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  It  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Education,  or  by  that  upon  Educational  Psychology. 

MVSIO. 

1.  ClioniB.  Course  in  chorus  singing,  including  study  of  elemen- 
tary principles  of  vocal  culture,  sight  reading,  chanting  and  sing^g 
of  standard  church  music. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing necessary  qualifications  at  the  opening  of  the  University  year. 
Attendance  at  two  rehearsals  each  week  and  at  the  Sunday  morning 
service  in  Sage  Chapel  is  required. 

Rehearsals,  Tuesday,  5:15  to  6:15  ;  Thursday,  7:15  to  8:15  p.  m.. 
Sage  Chapel,    Two  hours.     Mr.  Sai,TBR. 

2.  Advanced  Ohonie.  Sight  reading,  study,  interpretation,  and 
public  presentation  of  the  best  choral  works.  This  course  is  offered 
as  advanced  training  to  students  possessing  good  voices  and  who  have 
had  elementary  instruction  in  musical  notation.  Examination  for  ad- 
mission will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  University  year.  Members 
of  this  class  will  unite  with  the  Conservatory  Chorus,  which  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  weekly  vesper  services.     Mr.  Bbai^i,. 

3.  Orchestra.  Study  and  public  presentation  of  compositions  for 
strings  and  full  orchestra.  The  orchestra  will  assist  the  advanced 
chorus  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  Vesper  Services.  This  course  is  open 
to  students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  well  enough  to  pass  a  re- 
quired test  examination  which  will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity year.    Two  hours.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  EgbbrT. 
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HI8T0BY  AND  POIilTIOAL  80IENGE. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  view  of  the  gift  to  the  Uni- 
▼enity  by  ex-President  Andrew  D.  White  of  his  valuable  historical 
library,  the  departments  of  History  and  Political  Science  have  been 
named  Trb  Prksiobnt  Whitb  School  op  History  <nd  Political 
SciBNCB.  The  work  of  these  departments  is  carried  on  by  six  pro- 
fessors, an  instructor,  and  an  assistant. 

A.— Ancient  and  Medissval  History. 

Adequate  elementary  training  in  Grecian  and  Roman  history  being 
now  obtainable  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  University  no  longer  offers 
to  its  first  year  students  a  course  in  this  field.  A  condensed  course 
upon  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  on  the  means  and  methods 
for  its  study,  is  indeed  given ;  it  is  meant,  however,  not  for  freshmen, 
but  only  for  mature  students,  especially  for  those  about  to  enter  upon 
teaching.  Courses  on  the  life  and  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  offered  by  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  are  open 
to  all  students  who  have  reached  the  sophomore  year ;  and  freshmen 
as  well  are  admitted  by  the  professor  of  Semitics  to  his  alternating 
courses  on  the  history  of  the  Oriental  nations.  Open  likewise  to  all 
students  are  the  course  of  three  hours  weekly  on  the  history  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  similar  one  (taking  its  place 
in  alternate  years)  on  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. As  further  introduction  to  the  mature  study  of  history,  a  course 
of  one  hour  weekly  deals  with  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  history,  giving 
especial  attention  to  historical  geography.  For  training  in  historical 
research,  a  practice-course  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  Latin  of 
the  mediseval  chroniclers,  then  teaches  him  to  read  the  manuscripts 
and  interpret  the  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  a  seminary 
meant  less  narrowly  for  students  of  pre-modem  history,  but  open  only 
to  seniors  and  graduates,  is  devoted  to  historical  method,  examining 
first  the  scope,  the  materials,  and  the  processes  of  history,  and  then 
addressing  itself  to  the  illustration  of  these  by  a  critical  study  of  some 
episode  or  period,  in  free  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library. 

B. — ^Modern  Enropoan  and  Bngpliah  History. 

The  department  of  Modem  European  History  and  English  History, 
offers  four  courses  of  lectures,  each  extending  through  the  academic 
year.  In  Modern  European  History  the  general  course,  which  is  in- 
tended for  Juniors,  covers  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  to 
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the  present  time,  aud  secondary  authorities  are  mainly  read.  Students 
who  have  taken  this  course  are  permitted  to  attend  the  more  advanced 
lectures,  devoted  to  special  periods,  such  as  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Napoleonic  Era,  the  Reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  etc.,  and  are 
trained  in  the  use  of  primary  authorities.  In  English  History  a  gen- 
eral course,  intended  for  Sophomores,  is  given,  which  covers  the  history 
of  the  nation,  while  there  are  advanced  courses,  given  in  alternate  years, 
in  English  Constitutional  History,  with  special  reference  to  the  growth 
of  those  institutions,  legal  and  political,  which  have  been  perpetuated 
and  developed  in  America ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire, 
dealing  in  turn  with  India,  the  other  dependencies,  and  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  An  undergraduate  seminary  meets  once  a  week, 
in  which  special  work  is  done  in  connection  with  their  baccalaureate 
theses  by  those  writing  them  in  this  department.  Graduate  students 
meet  once  a  week  for  special  work  in  a  seminary  room  equipped  for 
the  purpose. 

0. — American  History. 

The  field  of  American  History,  is  covered,  at  present,  by  two  in- 
troductory courses,  the  first  dealing  with  the  pre-constitutional 
period,  the  second  with  the  United  States  proper.  It  is  intended  to 
consolidate  these  eventually  into  one  general  course  which  shall  give 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  our  national  history,  with  practice  in  the 
estimation  and  use  of  the  leading  secondary  authorities.  This  in- 
troductory work  will  be  supplemented,  from  time  to  time,  by  special 
studies  of  various  periods  or  topics,  involving  the  use  of  primary 
authorities,  and  intended  to  affinrd  training  to  more  advanced  students. 
A  course  of  that  character  is  now  offered  in  American  Constitutional 
History,  and  opportunity  for  individual  work  is  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  seminary. 

D.— Political  Economy  and  Politics. 

The  course  in  Political  Institutions  by  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
state,  and  by  a  somewhat  detailed  comparison  between  the  chief  sys- 
tems of  foreign  governments  and  that  of  the  United  States,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  practical  working  of  these  systems  rather 
than  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  constitutional  law,  aims  to  give  to  the 
students  a  needed  knowledge  of  these  governments,  possibly  to  sug- 
gest at  times  needed  reforms  in  our  own  political  practices  and 
especially  to  develop  habits  of  thinking  in  an  unprejudiced  way  on 
political  questions. 

In  the  courses  on  Political  Principles  and  the  Evolution  of  Society, 
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the  study  is  directed  more  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
evolution,  and  to  those  forces,  physical,  psychological  and  social, 
which  detennine  the  formation  and  modification  of  society  and  of 
the  state.  The  courses  are  conducted  so  as  to  show  the  practical 
nature  of  these  studies  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  citizen 
and  of  those  holding  positions  of  trust  in  the  government. 

The  course  on  Modern  Questions  in  International  Politics,  besides 
helping  to  make  clear  the  political  relations  of  modem  states,  affords 
also  present  day  illustrations  of  political  principles  in  action. 

The  collateral  courses  of  the  College  of  Law  in  International  I^w 
and  General  Jurisprudence  give  information  of  general  interest  and 
value  to  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

Particular  attention  is  called  in  the  study  of  Political  Economy  to 
the  intimate  relation  existing  between  economic  society  and  the  state ; 
the  influence  of  economic  conditions  upon  government  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other  the  powerful  influence  of  the  state  as  a 
factor  in  determining  economic  conditions.  The  study  of  present 
economic  questions  that  are  subjects  of  legislation  and  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  laws  of  other  states  and  countries  serve  both  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  discussed  and  also  to  explain  why  laws 
on  economic  subjects  seem  often  so  imperfect  and  how  complex  is  the 
nature  of  the  task  of  the  conscientiously  trained  legislator.  It  is 
hoped  to  make  the  students  see  that  the  study  of  economic  principles 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  tasks  of  everyday  life. 

The  large  special  collection  of  foreign  statutes  and  the  Moak 
Library  of  the  Law  Department  afford  special  facilities  for  the  study 
of  comparative  legislation  and  for  the  study  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  politics  and  legislation. 

E.— Political  Economy  and  Statistics. 

The  course  in  Elementary  Social  Economics  sims  to  show  the 
significance  for  the  student  of  economics  and  social  life  of  the  theories 
of  evolution.  Attention  is  centered  upon  the  social  group  rather 
than  upon  the  individual.  The  family  as  the  simplest  and  most  im- 
portant social  group  is  first  studied  in  its  historical  development  and 
its  present  organization  and  life.  The  study  advances  from  this  to 
the  elementary  study  of  more  complex  and  ill  defined  social  groups, 
soch  as  races  and  the  several  classes  of  social  dependents.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  statistical  method  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  social 
groups  and  the  measurement  of  social  forces. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  Economic  Theories  will  be  devoted  to 
alletailedand  critical  analysis. of  certain  masterpieces  in  economic 
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theory.  The  books  to  be  studied  in  1901-2  are  Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Bconomy. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  philosophical  presuppositions 
of  these  writers  and  the  connection  between  their  economic  speculsp 
tion  and  their  conclusions  in  other  fields. 

The  course  in  Elementary  Statistics  is  an  introduction  to  statistics 
as  a  method  of  studying  social  groups  and  social  life.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  results  reached  by  this  method  in  the  simplest  fields  where 
the  chances  for  error  in  observation  or  in  terpretation  are  least.  Special 
attention  is  given,  therefore,  to  simple  statistics  of  population  and 
the  elements  of  vital  statistics.  The  methods  of  the  United  States 
Census  Office  will  be  presented  in  detail  and  a  critical  analysis  made 
of  the  results  of  the  twelfth  census.  The  statistical  laboratory  is 
furnished  with  nearly  all  the  electrical  and  mechanical  devices  to 
facilitate  statistical  work  which  are  found  in  a  modem  census  office. 
Two  hours  a  week  laboratory  work  will  be  required,  in  the  course  of 
which  students  will  gain  some  familiarity  with  present  methods  of 
statistical  work. 

The  course  in  Advanced  Statistics  gives  greater  attention  to  statis- 
tical theory  and  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  writers  like  Galton 
and  Pearson,  whose  work  is  of  especial  importance  as  lajring  a 
statistical  basis  for  the  theories  of  evolution. 

F.— Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

The  general  course  in  Political  Economy  is  given  three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  and  should  be  taken  by  all  purposing  to 
pursue  further  studies  in  Political  Science.  In  a  few  cases  only  it  is 
not  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  them.  It  would  best  be  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  The  lectures  which  are  given  twice  a  week  cover 
broadly  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  fields,  while  the  section 
meetings  in  smaller  groups  afford  opportunity  for  quizzes  on  the 
lectures  and  text  book  assignment,  for  questions,  and  for  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  general  course,  there  are  presented  courses  on 
the  history  and  description  of  Economic  Institutions ;  the  practical 
social  questions  connected  with  improved  means  of  transportation ; 
the  work  and  administration  of  the  benevolent  institntious,  public 
and  private;  and  monetary,  banking  and  fiscal  problems.  Studies 
are  made  in  the  monetary  and  financial  history  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  history,  data  and  principles  of  monetary  legislation,  and  in  the 
systems  of  taxation  of  this  and  foreign  countries,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  tax  reforms  that  have  recently  been  undertaken.  In  the 
study  of  these  concrete  and  practical  subjects,  the  aim  is  to  gain  a  clear 
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nnderatanding  of  the  history  and  facts  involved,  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  and  materials  available,  and  the  habit  and  power  of 
considering  them  in  a  fair-minded  way.  More  importance  is  attached 
to  the  interpreting  of  studies  in  the  light  of  the  personal  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  student  than  to  the  acceptance  of  doctrines  as 
final  conclusions. 

While  the  work  of  the  Seminary  is  centred  in  the  problems  of 
Finance,  it  has  as  its  main  object  to  give  an  opportunity  for  advanced 
students  to  carry  on  independent  studies,  with  the  advantage  of 
mutual  criticism,  and  of  direction  and  supervision  by  the  Seminary 
head. 

Ck>xmea  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

Students  intending  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of 
History  or  Political  Science  are  advised  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
course  to  give  as  much  as  i>088ible  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. Latin,  Fkench  and  German  wUl  be  found  indispensable  in 
much  of  their  later  work. 

Bracketed  courses  are  not  given  in  1901-1902. 

▲•  Ancient  and  ICadisBTal  History. 

Consultation  hours :  Professor^SsoKSi^T,^  Th^^Sat,^  12,  For  Pro- 
fessors Bristoi;  and  Bknnstt,  see  under  Grsbk  and  Latin.  For 
Professor  Schmidt,  see  under  Semitic  Languages. 

I.  Ancient  Ghreeoe  and  Home.  A  rapid  survey  of  their  history 
and  of  the  means  and  methods  for  its  study.  Talks  and  examinations. 
Meant  for  those  who  have  not  before  studied  the  subject  or  who  wish 
to  review  it  preparatory  to  teaching.  As  the  course  is  a  condensed 
one,  it  is  not  open  to  freshmen  ,  and  may  best  be  taken  as  late  as  pos- 
sible.   W.,  P.,  9,  Barnes  Hall,    Professor  Burr. 

[2a.  GhreekJIdfe.  The  land  and  the  people.  Home  life  and  private 
antiquities.  Public  life  and  social  institutions.  A  study  of  the  private 
life  of  the  Greeks,  with  illustrations  (by  lantern  views,  photographs, 
etc)  from  ancient  monuments  and  remains.  T.,  Th.,  10,  White,  6, 
Professor  Stbrrett.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
verrity  except  freshmen.] 

See  Greek  9. 

2b.  Oraek  Literature.  Lectures.  A  summarizing  history  of  the 
development  of  the  literature  in  connection  with  the  political  and 
social  history;of;the  people.  First  half-year.  T.,  Th.,  10,  White  6, 
Professor  Sterrbtt.  This  couzse  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
vcnity  except  freshmen.    See  Greek  10. 
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2C.  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks.  l/cctures. 
Theories  of  the  state.  Political  mechanism.  Courts  and  legal  pro- 
cedure. Second  half-year.  T.,  Th.,  10,  White,  6,  Professor  Ster- 
RBTT.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  University  except 
freshmen. 

See  Greek  11. 

3.  Boman  Antiquities.  First  term  and  until  Easter  recess :  A 
systematic  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  family, 
status  of  women,  marriage,  children,  education,  slavery,  the  Roman 
house  and  its  furniture,  food,  dress,  baths,  games  and  amusements, 
books,  trade,  travel,  religion,  death,  burial,  etc.  Lectures  copiously 
illustrated  by  lantern  views,  photographs,  and  material  in  the  Museum 
of  Casts.  Easter  recess  until  end  of  year  :  The  Political  and  Legal 
Antiquities  of  the  Romans.  Lectures.  W.,  F.,  12,  Morrill  3.  Pro- 
fessor Bbnnstt  and  Mr.  Babcock.] 

See  under  Latin  11. 

4a.  Europe  during  the  DCiddle  Ages.  (300*1300  A.  D.).  Lect- 
ures, discussions,  and  examinations.  Open  to  all  students.  T.,Th.,  S., 
9,  Barnes  Hall,    Professor  Burr. 

[4b.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  (1300*1600  A.  D. ). 
Lectures,  discussions  and  examinations.  Open  to  all  students.  T., 
Th.,  S.,  9,  Barnes  Hall,  Professor  Bxtrr.] 

Courses  4a  and  4b  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

5.  Courses  5a  and  5b  are  meant  especially  for  students  of  history 
who  have  taken  course  4a  or  4b  and  wish  preparation  for  first-hand 
research  in  these  fields.  They  presuppose  some  knowledge  of  Latin — 
as  much,  say,  as  is  needed  to  read  Caesar  or  Livy. 

5a.  Medisdval  Life.  The  reading  of  some  mediaeval  chronicler, 
with  a  view  to  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  life  and  facility  in  the 
reading  of  mediaeval  Latin.  For  the  year  1901-1902  the  chronicler 
will  be  Otto  of  Freising.  First  half-year.  T.,  4-6,  European  Histor- 
ical Seminary.    Professor  Burr. 

5b.  Palaeography  and  Diplomatics  (the  reading  of  historical 
manuscripts  and  the  interpretation  of  historical  documents,  especially 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages). '  The  course  is  one  of  actual  study  of  the 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles  in  the  University's  possession.  Second 
half-year.    T,, /\r^.  European  Historical  Seminary.   Professor  Burr. 

6.  The  Sciences  auxiliary  to  History.  First  half-year.  A  glance 
at  the  aims,  the  methods,  the  literature,  and  the  use  to  History  of  the 
more  important  auxiliary  sciences — Anthropology,  Ethnology,  Archae- 
ology, Philology,  Palaeography,  Diplomatics,  Sphragistics,  Numis- 
matics, Heraldry,  Genealogy,  Chronology,  Geography.     Second  half- 
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year.  A  fuller  study  of  the  most  indispensable  of  these  sciences— His- 
torical Geography.  Th.,4-5.  European  Historical  Seminary,  Pro- 
fessor Burr.  Open  only  to  upper  classmen.  Either  half-year  may  be 
taken  without  the  other. 

7.  HiBtorical  Method.  A  seminary  open  only  to  seniors  and  grad- 
uates, and  meant  especially  for  those  looking  forward  to  the  teaching 
of  history  or  to  historical  research,  a.  History  :  its  nature,  its  pur- 
pose, its  materials,  its  methods,  b.  The  critical  study  of  some  period, 
event,  or  phase  of  history.  For  the  year  1901-1902  the  topic  will  be  : 
Persecution  and  Tolerance  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  W.,  4-6, 
European  Historical  Seminary,    Professor  Burr. 

[8a.  Oriental  History.  Syria,  first  half-year;  the  African  and 
Spanish  Caliphate,  second  half-year.  T.,  Th.,  2,  White,  6,  Professor 
Schmidt.] 

8b.  Oriental  History.  Egypt,  first  half-year ;  India,  second 
half-year.    T.,  Th.,  2,  White,  6,  Professor  Schmidt. 

Of  the  above,  only  courses  4,  8,  are  open  to  freshmen. 

B.  Modem  European  History. 

13.  Bn^lish  History.  Lectures  on  the  national  development  and 
the  European  relations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  text- 
book and  examinations.  M.,  W.,  F.,  12,  Boardman  Hall,  Room  A, 
Open  only  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  y\yt  other  courses  in  this  de- 
partment are  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  this  course.  Students 
intending  to  take  advanced  courses  in  this  department  should  elect 
this  course  in  their  sophomore  year.    Professor  MoRSS  Stephens. 

14.  Modem  European  History,  1600-1890.  Lectures  with 
syllabus,  essays  and  examinations.  M.,  W.,  F.,  11,  Morrill,  11,  Open 
only  to  those  who  have  had  course  13.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  is  required.  Professor  M0RS8  Stsphkns  and  Mr. 
Borden. 

[15.  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  1789-1799.  Lectures, 
assigned  reading  and  essays.  T.,  Th.,  11,  Morrill  11,  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  course  14.  Professor  MORSB  Stbphkns  and  Mr. 
Borden.] 

16.  History  of  the  Napoleonic  Era,  1799-1816.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings  and  essays.  T.,  Th.,  11,  Morrill  11,  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  course  14.  Professor  Morse  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Borden. 

Coiirses  15  or  16  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

[17.  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Lectures,  study  of 
constitutional  documents,  and  examinations.    This  advanced  course  is 
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open,  by  pennission,  only  to  those  who  have  had  ooane  13.     T.,  Th., 

12,  Morrill  11,    Professor  MoRSB  Stbfhbns.] 

18.  History  of  the  Britiah  Empire.  First  half-year :  India  and 
the  other  Asiatic  dependencies.  Second  half-year :  the  African,  Amer- 
ican and  Australasian  colonies  and  dependencies.  Lectores,  text- 
books and  examinations.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  ooiuae 

13,  T.,  Th.,  12,  Boardtnan  Hall,  Room  A.  Professor  MoRSS 
Stbfhbns. 

Cowses  17  and  18  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

19.  Undergraduate  Seminary.  Discussions  on  the  study,  the 
writing  and  the  teaching  of  history,  in  connection  with  advanced 
study  and  research  in  English  and  Modem  European  History.  Open 
only  to  seniors  writing  theses  in  this  department  and,  by  permission, 
to  seniors  who  are  taking  both  course  16  and  course  18.  M.,  4-6, 
European  History  Seminary  Room,    Professor  MoRSB  Stbphbzts. 

20.  Oraduate  Seminary.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  Eng- 
lish or  Modem  European  History.  T.,  7:30,  European  History  Sem- 
inary Room,    Professor  MORSB  Stbfhbns. 

Baccalaureate  Theses.    Seniors  who  have  taken  courses  13  and 

14,  and  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  in  their  essays  of  ability  to 
do  advanced  work,  may  be  permitted  to  write  baccalaureate  theses  in 
this  department.  Such  permission  should  be  obtained  before  the  end 
of  the  junior  year.  Course  19  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
thesis  work. 

C — ^American  History. 

Consultation  hours :  Professor  Hull,  daily  except  Saturdays  at 
II,  Morrill  4;  Mr,  D.  E.  Smith,  Tuesday  9,  Wednesday  11,  Thurs- 
day 12,  Morrill  4. 

[22.  American  History  from  tlie  Period  of  Discovery  to  tlie 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Professor  Hull.  Not  given  in 
1901-1902.] 

23.  History  of  the  United  States  (sinoe  1787).  Lectures,  re- 
ports and  text  books.    M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  Morrill  zz.    Professor  Huix. 

25.  American  Constitutional  History.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings and  essays.    T.,  Th.,  10,  Morrill  zz,    Professor  HlTXA. 

Open  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates  who  have  had  oonxse  13 
or  a  year's  work  in  the  department  of  American  History. 

28.  Seminary.  T.,  4.  American  History  Seminary  Room.  Pro- 
fessor HuLi*. 

Open  to  graduates  and,  by  permission,  to  qualified  seniors. 
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D — ^Political  Economy  and  Politics. 

31.  Political  Inatitutiona.  Nature  and  historical  development 
of  political  institutions.  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
studied  with  especial  reference  to  its  practical  working.  Comparative 
study  of  foreign  governments  and  their  relations  to  present  political 
problems  in  the  United  States.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
municipal  government.  Lectures,  collateral  reading  and  reports  and 
discussions.    M.,  T.,  W.,  10,  Morrill  12.    Mr.  Brooks. 

52.  Political  Principles.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  development  and  function  of  political  institutions. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  dependence  of  political  insti- 
tutions on  underlying  physical  and  social  forces.  Lectures  with  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  prominent  writers.  M.,  W.,  12.  Morrill  12. 
Assistant  Professor  PowBRS. 

[33.  Modem  Questions  in  International  Politics.  Leading 
questions  of  the  day  will  be  discussed.    Professor  Jbnks.] 

{34.  Economic  Legislation.  Study  of  current  economic  problems, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  legislation.  Comparative 
study  of  legislation  in  other  states  and  countries,  with  preparation  and 
discussion  of  legislative  measures.  Open  to  those  who  have  passed  in 
course  51  or  its  equivalent.     Professor  Jbnks.] 

[55.  Municipal  Government  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  the  governmental,  financial  and  social  problems  presented 
by  the  modem  city.    Mr.  Brooks.] 

36.  The  Modem  Regime.  An  analysis  of  the  present  industrial 
and  social  order  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

a.  The  industrial  reorganization,  the  centralization  of  wealth,  the 
growth  of  corporations,  the  development  of  credit,  speculation,  etc. 

b.  The  effect  of  these  changes  on  morality,  intelligence,  social  and 
political  ideals  and  institutions. 

c.  Socialism  and  other  plans  for  social  reconstruction.  M.,  W.,  9, 
Morrill  t2.    Assistant  Professor  PowBRS. 

37.  Social  Interpretation  of  Art.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of 
art,  particularly  painting  and  sculpture,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
aodal,  political  and  economic  conditions  prevailing  during  periods  of 
exceptional  art  activity.  Lectures  with  lantern  views  and  reading. 
T.,  3,  Morrill  12,    Assistant  Professor  PowBRS. 

40.  Seminary.  The  Evolution  of  Society.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  organic  evolution  as  manifested  in  the  formation  of  groups. 

a.  Causes  determining  the  formation  of  groups  and  the  conditions 
effecting  their  efficiency  and  permanence,  social  organization,  the 
nature  and  function  of  social  classes,  group  selection,  etc. 
9 
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c.  Modifications  effected  in  individual  character  as  the  result  of 
life  in  a  social  state,  social  sensibilities,  social  instincts,  the  moral 
sense,  conscience,  etc. 

M.,  4-6.     First  meeting  Sept.  30.     Political  Science  Seminary. 
Assistant  Professor  Powers. 

E— -Political  Economy  and  Statistics. 

41.  Elementary  Social  Economics.  An  introductory  course 
upon  the  relation  of  evolutionary  theories  to  the  social  sciences ;  with 
applications  to  the  study  of  the  family,  race  relations,  immigration,  etc. 
T.,  Th.,  9,  Morrill  12,    Professor  Wnxcox. 

42.  History  of  Economic  Theories.  The  reading  and  discussion 
of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  with  especial  reference  to  the  other  works  of 
these  writers.    T.,  Th.,  8,  Morrill  24,  Professor  Wii,i,cox. 

[44.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geo^aphy.  Text  book,  re- 
ports and  lectures.    Two  hours.    Professor  Wii,LCOX.] 

48.  Elementary  Statistics.  An  introductory  course  in  statistical 
methods  with  practical  work  in  investigation  and  tabulation.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  census  statistics  and  vital  statistics.  M.,  W.,  8. 
Two  laboratory  hours  a  week  will  be  arranged  later.  Credit,  two 
hours  each  term.    Morrill  24.    Professor  Wii,w:ox. 

49.  Advanced  Statistics.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  the 
Blementary  Statistics,  or  can  show  that  they  are  qualified  to  enter  the 
class.  Reading  and  discussion  of  various  books  in  statistical  theory 
and  results.     W.,  4.6,  Morrill  24,    Professor  Wii,w:ox. 

F.    Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

51 .  Elementary  Political  Economy.  For  those  wishing  a  general 
survey  of  the  field  of  economic  thought,  as  well  as  a  preparation  for 
further  studies  in  the  department.  During  the  last  part  of  the  year 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  Transportation.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  lectures  twice  a  week,  and  discussions  once  a 
week  in  smaller  groups.  Lectures  M.,  W.,  11,  Library  Lecture  Hall. 
Discussions  in  six  sections :  Sec.  x,  T.,  8,  Morrill  12 ;  Sec.  2,  T.,  9, 
Morrill  II  \  Sec.  3,  W.,  9,  Morrill  11  \  Sec.  4,  Th.,  S,  Morrill  12  ; 
Sec.  5,  P.,  9,  Morrill  12  \  Sec.  6,  F.,  11,  Morrill  12.  Professor 
Fbttbr  and  Mr.  Brooks. 

54.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking.  A  study  of  fundamental 
principles  as  illustrated  in  modern  experience.  M.,  W.,  11,  Morrill 
12.    Assistant  Professor  Powers. 
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55.  Methods  of  Modem  Philanthropy.  To  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  character  and  extent  of  charitable,  correctional  and 
certain  other  social  problems,  and  the  methods  employed  in  dealing 
with  them.  Not  technical,  but  intended  for  the  general  enlighten- 
ment of  the  citizen.  Lectures  with  lantern  slide  illustrations,  read- 
ings and  discussions.  At  least  two  days  each  semester  must  be  spent 
in  visiting  institutions.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  T.,  Th.  11, 
Morrill  12,    Professor  Pettbr. 

57.  The  Economic  History  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Text-books,  lectures,  and  collateral  reading.  No  previous  training  in 
economics  is  required.    Th.,  P.,  10,  Morrill  12,    Mr.  Brooks. 

59.  Public  Finance.  Taxation,  public  debts,  and  financial  his- 
tory, with  especial  reference  to  American  experience.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  course  51  or  an  equivalent.  T.,  Th.,  12,  Morrill  12, 
Prof essor  Fbttbr. 

60.  Seminary  in  Finance.  The  central  subject  will  be  the 
American  tax  commission  reports,  monographs,  and  documents  in 
taxation.  The  remaining  time  will  be  given  to  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  theses,  reports  on  current  literature  and  industrial 
events.  Open  to  graduates  and  a  few  well  equipped  students.  F., 
1 1-1 ,  JPoliticeU  Science  Seminary.    Professor  Fbtter. 

BIBLIOGSAPHY. 

X.  Xntroductory  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
book,  illustrated  by  examples  of  manusciipts  and  incunabula  :  expla- 
nation of  book  sizes  and  notation  ;  systems  of  classification  and  cata- 
loguing ;  bibUographical  aids  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Second  term. 
Lectures,    M.,  11.    Mr.  Harris. 

XATHEXATIOS  AlTD  ASTBONOMT. 

Pure  Mathematics. 

The  work  in  mathematics  prescribed  for  students  in  knginbbring 
and  ARCHXTBCTURS,  in  general,  takes  one  year.  It  presupposes  a 
good  knowledge  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  of  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced algebra,  and  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  elementary  courses  in  analvtic  geometry  and  the  calculus. 

For  students  in  arts  and  sciENcas  all  work  in  mathematics  is 
elective,  and  this  work  may  be  roughly  divided  into  elementary 
courses  and  advanced  courses. 

The  elementary  courses  are  in  solid  geometry,  elementary  and  ad- 
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vanced  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry 
including  conic  sections,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  c]iffer- 
ential  equations.  These  courses  may  all  be  taken  by  a  good  student, 
well  qualified,  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  They  serve 
as  a  sufficient  preparation  for  the  ordinary  work  in  physics  and 
physical  chemistry,  and  they  mark  the  minimum  of  attainments 
that  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  high  school  or  academy  ought  to 
possess. 

The  advanced  courses  are  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 
Together  they  would  take  one's  entire  time  for  four  or  five  years ; 
they  give  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  mathematical  science,  and 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  any  special  field  one  might  wish  to 
cultivate. 

The  sequence  and  interdependence  of  these  courses,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  may  best  be  taken  up,  are  shown  in  the  detailed  state^ 
ment  of  the  courses  themselves.  In  their  topical  relations  they  fall 
into  three  groups  which  may  be  entitled  : 

1.  The  theory  of  discontinuous  (discrete)  operations. 

2.  The  theory  of  continuous  (differential)  operations. 

3.  The  theory  of  functions. 

In  the  first  group  may  be  placed  higher  algebra,  analytic  and  pro- 
jective geometry,  higher  plane  curves,  the  geometry  of  three  dimen- 
sions including  Pliicker's  line  geometry  ;  the  theory  of  numbers,  sub- 
stitution groups,  quautics  including  the  modern  algebraic  theories  of 
elimination,  canonical  forms  and  their  invariants  ;  quaternions  and 
vector  analysis  ;  and  non- Euclidian  geometry. 

In  the  second  group  are  included  the  calculus,  differential  equations, 
differential  geometry,  finite  differences,  Fourier's  series  and  spherical 
harmonics,  and  probabilities  with  applications  to  insurance  and  to 
the  theory  of  errors. 

In  the  third  group  are  included  the  general  theory  of  functions, 
with  the  special  theories  of  elliptic,  hyperelliptic,  Abelian,  and  auto- 
morphic  functions. 

Aatronomy  and  Celestial  Mechanics. 

The  course  in  descriptive  and  physical  astronomy  considers  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  probable  conditions  and 
histories.  The  work  in  celestial  mechanics  deals  mainly  with  the 
figures  of  the  planets,  the  tides,  the  elliptic  motion,  and  perturbations. 

Practical  astronomy  is  taught  by  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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Mathematical  Physics. 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  connection  fall  into  two  main  groups. 

In  the  first  group  are  the  calculus,  differential  equations,  proba- 
bilities and  the  theory  of  errors,  vector  analysis,  and  function-theory. 
These  have  already  been  mentioned  under  pure  mathematics ;  but 
they  are  necessary,  as  introductions  to  most  of  the  subjects  in  the 
second  group,  and  they  are  important  in  themselves  to  the  stndeut  of 
physics,  much  of  whose  work  without  their  aid  would  be  too  purely 
empirical,  no  less  than  to  the  student  of  pure  mathematics,  whose 
outlook  is  enlarged  by  the  physical  concepts  and  interpretations  in- 
volved. Most  of  the  courses  in  this  group  are  open  to  any  good  stu- 
dent who  has  had  the  elementary  courses  named  above. 

The  second  group  consists  of  (i),  two  general  introductory  courses, 
one  in  theoretical  mechanics  with  special  reference  to  the  dynamical 
principles  needed  for  the  subsequent  work,  and  the  other  in  Fourier^s 
series  and  spherical  harmonics,  in  which  various  typical  physical 
problems  are  treated,  the  appropriate  differential  equations  being 
derived  from  physical  laws,  and  the  most  important  solutions  of  these 
equations  discussed ;  (2),  the  mathematical  theories  of  definite 
branches  of  physics,  such  as  sound,  including  the  general  vibrating 
system,  with  Rayleigh's  treatise  as  the  basis ;  hydrodynamics,  includ- 
ing mechanics  of  the  atmosphere  and  vortex-motion  ;  electricity  and 
magnetism  ;  theories  that  have  all  been  extensively  developed  by  aid 
of  the  higher  analysis. 

Courses  in  light  and  thermodynamics  are  given  by  the  Department 
of  Physics,  and  courses  in  electricity  and  magnetism  less  mathematical 
in  character  than  course  46. 

The  Mathematical  Club,    Theses,  and  the   Library. 

The  Oliver  Mathematical  Club,  composed  of  teachers  and  advanced 
students,  has  for  its  objects  :  the  systematic  presentation  by  the  mem- 
bers, in  turn,  of  some  specified  mathematical  theory  of  recent  devel- 
opment ;  and  the  hearing  of  reports  from  different  members  on  note- 
worthy articles  in  current  journals,  and  on  the  results  of  special  read- 
ing and  investigation.  During  the  academic  year  1901-1902  the  club 
will  meet  every  other  week. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction  definitely  announced, 
special  reading  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  is  assigned  to  ad- 
vanced students  desiring  it;  provision  is  made  for  the  writing  and 
criticism  of  mathematical  theses,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  fol- 
low up  special  inquiries  by  aid  of  the  University  Library,  which  now 
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contains  several  thousand  volnmes  on  pure  mathematics,  mathematical 
physics,  and  astronomy,  including  many  of  the  principal  mathe- 
matical journals,  and  transactions  of  scientific  societies. 

Mathematical  Models. 

The  collection  of  models,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  includes : 
z.  Plaster  models  of  the  quadric  and  cubic  surfaces,  of  several  forms 

of  the  Kummer  surface,  of  the  cyclides,  of  surfaces  of  centres  of 

quadrics,  and  of  minimum  surfaces. 

2.  Plaster  models  illustrating  positive,  negative,  and  parabolic 
curvature,  and  constant  measure  of  curvature. 

3.  Plaster  models  illustrating  the  theory  of  functions :  among  them 
models  of  simply  and  multiply  connected  surfaces  and  of  several 
forms  of  Riemann's  surfaces,  and  models  representing  the  real  parts 
of  algebraic,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  elliptic  functions. 

4.  Wooden  and  glass  models  of  crystals  and  polyhedra. 

5.  Wire  and  thread  models  of  twisted  curves  and  ruled  surfaces,  and 
skeleton  frames  for  minimum  surfaces. 

The  following  schedule  of  hours  is  made  out  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
for  the  coming  year;  but  necessary  changes  will  be  made  at  any  time, 

I.  Elementary  Courses  Prescribed  for  Students  in  Bnginaer- 
ing  and  Architecture,  and  open  to  Election  by  Students 
in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  For  Freshmen  in  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

Eleven  sections,  daily,  ex.  Sat. 

At  8,  mite  22,  Professor  Wait  ;  White  17,  Dr.  HmXHiNSON ; 
White  24,  Mr.  FiTB. 

At  10,  White  18  A,  Assistant  Professor  Tannbr  ;  White  22,  Dr, 
Snydbr.  ;  White  24^  Mr. 

At  II,  White  18,  Assistant  Professor  McMahok  ;  White  18  A,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Tannbr  ;  U^ite  17,  Dr.  Hutchinson  ;  White  24,  Mr. 
;  White  21,  Idx.l^TE. 

{a)  Analytic  Geometry.    Credit,  4  hours  first  term. 

{b)  Differential  Calculus.  Credit,  i  hour  first  term,  2  hours  second 
term. 

{c)  Integral  Calculus.    Credit,  3  hours  second  term. 

4.  For  Freshmen  in  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

Daily  ex.  Sat.,  after  the  Christmas  recess.  White  17,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Tannbr. 

(b)  Analytic  Geometry.    Credit,  2  hours  each  term. 

{c)  Differential  Calculus.    Credit,  3  hours  second  term. 
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n.  Blemantftiy  Oonrses  open  to  Treihmen  and  Sophomores  in 
Arts  and  Scienoes. 

6.  For  Freshmen  who  enter  the  University  on  the  minor  require- 
ments in  mathematics  (plane  geometry  and  elementary  algebra). 
This  oomse  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the  major  entrance  require- 
ments in  mathematics,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  elementary  work  in 
phjTsics.  Two  sections,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8,  White  21,  Professor  Jonbs  ; 
White  18  A,  Assistant  Professor  Tannsr. 

(a)  Solid  Geometry.    Credit,  2  hours  first  term. 
{b)  Advanced  Algebra.    Credit,  i  hour  each  term. 
(c)  Plane  Trigonometry.    Credit,  2  hours  second  term. 

7.  For  Freshmen  who  enter  on  the  major  requirements  (solid 
geometry,  advanced  algebra,  and  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry). 
Supplementary  to  those  requirements  and  necessary  to  further  elective 
work  in  mathematics.    T.,  Th.,  at  8,  White  21,  Professor  Jonks. 

(a)  Solid  Geometry.    Credit,  i  hour  first  term. 

{b)  Advanced  Algebra.    Credit,  i  hour  first  term. 

(c)  Spherical  Trigonometry,    Credit,  2  hours  second  term. 

8.  For  Freshmen  who  enter  on  the  minor  requirements.  Equivalent 
to  courses  6  and  7  combined.  Daily,  ex.  Sat.,  at  9.  White  21  y  Pro- 
fessor JOKBS. 

(a)  Solid  Geometry.    Credit,  3  hours  first  term. 
(^)  Advanced  Algebra.      Credit,  2  hours  first,  i  hour  second  term. 
{jc)  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.      Credit,  4  hours  second 
term. 

9.  ProblAms  in  Oeometry,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry.  Sup- 
plementary to  courses  7  and  8,  and  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
with  either  of  those  courses.  This  course  is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
students,  particularly  freshmen,  who,  being  interested  in  mathematical 
studies,  wish  to^lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  higher  work  that  fol- 
lows.   Two  hours.    Sat.,  8-10.     White  21,  Professor  Jonbs. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Galculxui.  For  Sophomores  who 
have  had  courses  7  or  8,  but  may  be  taken  by  freshmen  who  are  well 
qualified,  at  the  same  time  with  course  7.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8.  White 
18,  Assistant  Professor  McMahon. 

11.  Difllsrential  Equations.  An  elementary  course  arranged  for 
students  in  engineering  and  in  physics,  and  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  advanced  mathematics.  The  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  knd  partial  differential  equations.  An 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  integral  calculus  is  a  prerequisite  for 
entrance  to  this  course.    Two  hours.    Mr. 
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m.  Advanced  Courses  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and 
Graduates. 

For  these  courses ^  hours  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  members  of  the 
classes.  In  some  cases  the  courses  stated  as  necessary  in  a  given  course 
may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  it.  A  course  may  not  be  given  if 
not  more  than  two  persons  call  for  it. 

12.  Higher  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  A  continuation  of 
course  7  and  8.  It  covers  continued  fractions,  limits  and  derivatives 
imaginaries,  series,  theory  of  equations,  applications  of  imaginaries 
and  exponetials  to  circular  and  hyperbolic  trigonometry,  and  deter- 
minants. Necessary  for  most  of  the  courses  that  follow.  T.,  Th., 
S.,  at  10.     White  21,  Professor  Jonqs. 

13.  Projective  Geometry.  Requires  courses  7  or  8,  and  some 
knowledge  of  Analytic  Geometry  ;  necessary  to  courses  19,  20,  23,  33, 
and  very  useful  in  courses  15,  20,  41,  43,  and  in  certain  problems  in 
mathematical  drawing.    T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  8.     White  18,   Dr.  Skydbr. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
reasoning  about  geometric  forms.  No  use  is  made  of  algebraic 
methods.  The  usual  topics  of  elementary  synthetic  geometry  are  first 
learned,  then  the  principles  thus  acquired  are  applied  to  the  study  of 
cubic  curves,  of  cyclical  collineations,  and  of  the  basis  of  metric  geom- 
etry.   Considerable  attention  is  given  to  drawing. 

14.  Theory  of  Probabilities  and  Least  Squares ;  with  some 
applications  to  insurance  and  the  theory  of  errors.  Requires  courses 
2  or  10.    Two  hours.     Professor  JONKS. 

15.  Advanced  work  in  Analytic  Geometry.  Requires  courses  a 
or  10,  12  and  preferably  13.  Necessary  in  most  of  the  courses  that 
follow.    Professor  Wait. 

I/ines  of  the  first  and  second  orders  based  on  Salmon's  Conic  Sec- 
tions. Two  hours.  Surfaces  of  the  first  and  second  orders  based  on 
Salmon's  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  and  Aldis'  Solid 
Geometry.    One  hour. 

16.  Beading  Course  in  German.  Requires  courses  2  or  to,  and 
12.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
mathematical  German,  and  at  the  same  time  to  critically  examine 
some  important  points  in  the  elementary  mathematics.  The  reading 
will  begin  with  Weber's  Algebra,  Vol.  I.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Tanner. 

17.  Advanced  work  in  Calculus.  Requires  courses  2  or  10,  and 
12.    Necessary  to  all  the  courses  that  follow. 
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(a)  Differential  Calculus  based  on  McMahon  and  Snyder's,  and 
Todhunter's,  Differential  Calculus.  Two  hours.  Differential  Equa- 
tions, one  hour.    Professor  Wait. 

{b)  Integral  Calculus.  This  course  is  given  by  lecture  accom- 
panied by  mimeograph  notes,  frequent  illustrative  problems  being 
assigned  to  the  class  as  exercises.  A  short  drill  on  the  integration  of 
various  forms  is  followed  by  a  full  discussion  of  the  conditions 
and  criteria  for  integrability  of  any  given  function.  Definite  integrals, 
and  methods  for  their  evaluation.  Various  functions  defined  by  defi- 
nite integrals  such  as  the  gamma  function.  Curvilinear  and  multiple 
integrals.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Hutchinson. 

18.  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Groups.  This  course  begins 
with  the  study  of  the  substitution  groups  that  can  be  represented  by 
a  small  number  of  elements.  Some  of  the  fundamental  theorems  of 
abstract  groups  are  developed  and  all  the  possible  abstract  groups 
of  low  orders  are  determined.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
applications,  the  Galois  theory  of  equations  receiving  the  most  atten- 
tion.   Three  hours.     Mr.  PiTE. 

19.  General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Curves  and  Surfaces.  Re- 
quires courses  12,  13,  15,  17.  Necessary  to  courses  25,  33,  and 
preferably  to  all  the  courses  that  follow.    Dr.  Snydsr. 

(a)  Algebraic  Curves.  The  principal  subjects  treated  are  conditions 
which  determine  a  curve,  Pliiclter's  numbers,  envelopes,  birational 
transformation,  resolution  of  singularities,  and  forms  of  curves  of  the 
third  and  fourth  order.    Three  hours. 

[{b)  Theory  of  Surfaces.  Requires  courses  13, 15,  17, 190,21.  Begins 
with  a  short  review  of  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  includ- 
ing SjTStems  of  coordinates  and  a  few  transformations.  Then  follows 
the  derivation  of  the  principal  differential  formulas  of  the  theory  of 
surfaces.  Lines  traced  on  surfaces  are  treated,  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  asymptotic  lines  and  lines  of  curvature,  with  an  introduction 
to  Lie's  geometry  of  the  sphere  and  its  group  of  transformations.  The 
course  deals  largely  with  the  derivation  of  differential  equations  and 
the  study  of  infinitesimal  deformations,  but  synthetic  proofs  are  em- 
ployed whenever  they  simplify  the  problems.    Two  hours.] 

20.  Algebraic  Invariants.  Requires  courses  12,  15,  and  17  ; 
and  preferably  courses  11,  and  13.  This  course  is  given  chiefly 
by  lecture.  The  general  linear  transformation  is  applied,  first  to  a 
single  binary  quantic,  and  later  to  a  system  of  simultaneous  quantics 
in  n  variables  ;  and  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  invari- 
ants, CO  variants,  etc.,  are  investigated.  Simultaneous  invariants  are 
shown  to  include  covariants  as  a  special  case,  and  such  invariants  are 
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represented  as  functions  of  the  coefficients,  of  the  roots,  and  also  in 
the  symbolic  notation.  Hilberts'  proof  of  Gordan's  theorem  on  the 
finiteness  of  the  number  of  irreducible  invariants  is  given,  both  for 
the  binary  quantic,  and  also  for  any  number  of  quantics  in  n  variables. 
Much  of  Elliott's  Algebra  of  Quantics  is  read  by  the  class  in  connection 
with  the  lectures,  and  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  geometric  side  of 
the  subject.    Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Tannbr. 

21.  Differential  Bquationa.  A  course  devoted  {a)  to  the  integra- 
tion of  special  equations  not  discussed  in  course  ii ;  and  (6)  to  the 
general  theory  of  linear  differential  equations. 

Part  (a)  requires  course  ii  asa  prerequisite  ;  and  part  (6),  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  based  upon  the  works  of  Craig,  Jordan, 
Picard,  and  Schlesinger.    Three  hours.     Mr. 

[23.  Theory  of  Groups  of  an  Infinite  Order.  Begins  with  the 
study  of  the  Unear  substitution  groups,  the  congruence  groups,  etc. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  theory  of  Lie*s  continuous  groups 
and  their  application  to  the  theory  of  differential  equations.  Requires 
courses  11,  17,  and  preferably  iS  and  29.    Three  hours.] 

[24.  Oalculos  of  Variations.  Requires  courses  2  or  10,  and  pre- 
ferably II.  The  conditions  and  criteria  for  maxima  and  minima  of 
simple  and  multiple  definite  integrals.  Illustrative  applications  to 
geometrical  and  ph3rsical  problems.  Given  by  lecture  with  Kneser's 
work  for  reference  and  collateral  reading.  Two  hours.  Dr. 
Hutchinson.] 

25.  Theory  of  Functions.  Requires  courses  11,  12,  13,  and  17. 
Useful  in  all  the  courses  that  follow. 

(a)  Presupposes  a  knowledge  of  advanced  calculus  of  a  real  variable 
and  the  arithmetic  of  imaginary  numbers.  It  begins  with  conf  onnal 
representation.  Then  follow  infinite  series  and  integration  with  an 
introduction  to  the  Bulerian  integrals  and  Fourier's  series. 

The  study  of  the  algebraic  function  and  its  integral  occupies  about 
two-thirds  of  the  course.  Special  functions  are  studied  only  in  so  far 
as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  theory.  Three  hours.  Dr. 
Snydbr. 

{bi)  Second  year.  Elliptic,  Automorphic,  and  Abelian  Functions. 
The  fundamental  properties  of  the  doubly  periodic  functions,  and 
functions  which  remain  unaltered  by  an  infinite  discontinuous  group 
of  linear  transformations.  In  particular,  Klein's  theory  of  the 
elliptic  modular  functions,  and  Poincard's  theory  of  fuchadan  func- 
tions. The  abelian  integrals,  and  the  theta  functions  of  p  variables. 
Periodic  functions  in  general.    Three  hours.    Dr.  Hittchinson. 
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29.  Theoxy  of  Nuzobers.  Includes  theory  of  congruences,  quad- 
ratic residues,  quadratic  forms,  cyclotomic  numbers.  Based  on  the 
works  of  Bachman,  Dirichlet,  and  Dedekind.  Requires  courses  12, 
and  preferably  17  and  20.    Two  hours.     Mr.  PiTB. 

50.  Quaternions  and  Vector  Analysis.  Requires  courses  12, 
17,  and  something  of  mechanics.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
McMahon. 

[33.  Line  Oeometry.  Requires  courses  13,  15,  17,  19a,  20,  21. 
line  coordinates,  systems  of  linear  complexes,  and  cubic  scrolls  ;  in- 
finitesimal geometry,  normal  correlation,  surfaces  of  singularities, 
focal  surfaces,  asymptotic  lines,  developable  surfaces ;  transformation 
of  coordinates,  Klein's  fundamental  complexes,  the  quadratic  com- 
plex, and  the  Kummer  surface.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Snydbr.] 

Astronomy  and  Mathematical  Physics. 

40.  DescziptiTe  and  Theoretical  Astronomy.    Mr.  . 

(a)  Descriptiye  Astronomy.    Two  hours. 

(6)  Physical  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Requires  course  2  or 
10,  and  courses  i  or  2  of  Physics.    Two  hours. 

41.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Includes  kinematics,  statics,  and 
kinetics  with  special  reference  to  the  dynamical  principles  needed  for 
subsequent  work.  Requires  courses  11  (or  preferably  21),  12,  15,  17. 
Necessary  to  most  of  the  courses  that  follow.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  McMahon. 

42.  Potential  Function,  Fourier's  Series,  and  Spherical  Har- 
monics with  applications  to  physical  problems.  Introductory  to 
mathematical  physics.  Requires  courses  17,  21,  41.  Useful  in  all  of 
the  courses  that  follow.    Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  McMahon. 

[43.  Celestial  Mechanics.  Requires  courses  12, 17,  21, 40, 41,  and 
preferably  42.    Two  hours.] 

44.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Sound;  including  the  general 
theory  of  vibrating  systems.  Based  on  Rayleigh*s  treatise.  Requires 
courses  12,  17,  21,  41,  42,  and  preferably  15,  20,  25(a).  Two  Jiours. 
Assistant  Professor  McMahon. 

(a)  First  year.     General  theory  with  applications  to  strings,  bars, 
membranes,  and  plates. 
{b)  Second  year.    Aerial  vibrations. 

45.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Fluid  Motion ;  including  the  me- 
\  chanics  of  the  atmosphere  and  vortex  motion.  Allied  to  course  44, 
j              and  has  the  same  prerequisites.    Reading  course. 

46.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity   and   Magnetism. 
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Requires  courses  12,  17,  21,  42  and  preferably  15,  20,  and  25(a). 
Reading  course. 

47.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Thermodynamics.  Requires  only 
a  knowledge  of  calculus.    Two  hours.     Professor  Trevor. 

Other  courses  in  Mathematical  Physics  are  given  by  the  Department 
of  Physics. 

PHYSICS. 

Lecture  GourseB  in  Elementary  Physics.— The  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  physics  is  by  means  of  lectures  given  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  In  these  lectures  the  general  laws  of  mechanics 
and  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  acoustics  and  optics,  are  pre- 
sented. The  very  large  collection  of  lecture  room  apparatus  possessed 
by  the  department  make  it  possible  to  give  experimental  demonstra* 
tions  of  all  important  phenomena.  The  course  of  lectures  is  supple- 
mented by  recitations,  for  which  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions of  about  twenty  members  each. 

Three  courses  are  given,  which  consist  respectively  of  two,  four, 
and  five  exercises  a  week.  The  ground  covered  in  these  courses  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  methods  of  treatment  differ,  being 
adapted  in  each  case  to  the  needs  and  previous  training  of  the  class  of 
students  for  which  the  course  is  designed.  The  successful  completion 
of  the  freshman  mathematics  is  in  all  cases  requisite  for  admission  to 
these  courses. 

Courses  of  Laboratory  Instruction.— The  first  year  of  laboratory 
work  is  devoted  to  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulse, 
to  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  physical  manipu- 
lation. Students  who  have  completed  the  first  year's  work  make  a 
more  extended  study  of  various  physical  constants.  They  learn  the 
use  of  standard  instruments,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
employed  in  research.  For  students  of  engineering  complete  courses 
in  photometry,  in  the  calibration  of  instruments  and  in  the  study  and 
testing  of  direct,  alternating  and  polyphase  current  machinery  are 
arranged.  The  opportunities  afforded  for  advanced  work  in  electricity 
are  unusual. 

Every  encouragement  is  offered  to  advanced  students  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  original  investigations,  and  every  opportunity  is  taken  to 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  Courses  of  reading  are  sug- 
gested to  such  students,  in  connection  with  their  experimental  work  ; 
and  they  are  brought  together  in  seminary  at  frequent  intervals  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  scientific  interest.    Several  courses  in  mathe* 
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matical  physics  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  such  students.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  department  to  furnish  every  possible  facility  for  research. 

The  I«aboratory  of  Physics, — Franklin  Hall  is  devoted  ezcla- 
sively  to  the  use  of  the  department  of  Physics.  It  is  of  red  sandstone, 
and  is  three  stories  in  height  above  a  well-lighted  basement.  The 
building  contains,  in  addition  to  the  amply  equipped  laboratories  of 
the  department,  a  lecture  room,  seating  about  two  hundred  students, 
and  four  recitation  rooms  for  the  use  of  classes.  Piers  are  provided  in 
several  of  the  rooms  for  apparatus  requiring  immovable  suppoit,  and 
some  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  and  in  the  annex  have  solid  floors 
of  cement,  upon  any  part  of  which  galvanometers,  etc.,  may  be  used. 
The  arrangements  for  experimental  work  are  most  complete.  Gas, 
water,  steam  oxygen,  hydrogen,  compressed  air,  blast  and  vacuum 
cocks  are  within  easy  reach,  and  dynamo  and  battery  currents  are 
available.  A  masonry  pier,  four  by  twelve  feet,  permits  the  use  in  the 
lecture  room  of  apparatus  that  could  otherwise  only  be  used  in  the 
laboratory.  A  small  turbine  on  the  lecture-table  furnishes  power  for 
a  variety  of  experiments.  Lanterns  with  the  lime  or  electric  light  are 
always  in  readiness  for  use  when  they  can  in  any  way  aid  a  demonstra- 
tion.    Adjacent  to  the  lecture- room  are  three  large  apparatus  rooms. 

The  laboratory  rooms  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  main  building 
are  devoted  to  advanced  work,  those  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  west 
end  to  elementary  practice.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  suite  of  rooms 
arranged  for  the  study  of  photography,  with  special  reference  to  its 
application  to  physical  investigation.  Work  in  applied  electricity  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  basement  laboratories,  in  the  annex,  and  in 
the  dynamo  rooms  of  the  department. 

The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Physics  comprise  many  fine 
instruments  of  precision.  A  very  valuable  adjunct  is  a  well  equipped 
workshop  connected  with  the  department,  where  a  skillful  mechan- 
ician is  constantly  employed  in  making  apparatus.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  instruments  in  the  collection  have  been  made  in  this  shop. 
A  further  statement  of  equipment  available  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ment will  be  found  under  the  heading  laboratories  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1901-1902. 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

I.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  Electricity  and  Magrnetism.  Acous- 
tics and  Optics.  Pour  hours  a  week.  Two  lectures  a  week.  M. , 
W.,  or  T.,  Th.,  12.  Professor  NiCHOi«s.  Two  recitations  by  the  class 
in  sections,  at  hours  to  be  arranged.     Messrs.  Shbarbr,  Blakbr, 
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Stkwart,  Abcblkr,  Ali^bn,  McAixistbr,  Nibs,  Bbnton  and  Man- 
ning. 

Coarse  i  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  of  such 
others  as  have  the  requisite  mathematical  preparation.  An  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  required. 

2a.  Short  eleotive  course  in  Experimental  Physics.  Two 
hours,  lectures.    M.,  W.,  or  T.,  Th.,  12.    Professor  Nichoi«S. 

Course  2a  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  nor  to  devote  especial  attention  to  the 
sciences  of  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  but  who  desire  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  phenomena  of  Physics.  It  is 
accepted  as  the  required  work  of  the  course  in  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  but  students  in  these  courses  are  urged,  whenever  practica- 
ble, to  substitute  course  2b.  Course  2a  is  open  to  freshmen,  but  it 
will  not  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  required  course  for  students  of 
Medicine  (see  course  7).  Students  in  the  Academic  Department  who 
expect  to  study  Medicine  should  take  course  2b  or  course  7. 

7)1^  completion  of  this  course  does  not  qualify  the  student  to  enter 
course  3  or  any  subsequent  course  in  Physics. 

2b.  Longer  course  in  Bzperimental  Physics.  Two  lectures  a 
week,  M.,  W.,  or  T.,  Th.,  12.  JProfessor  Nichols  ;  two  recitations  a 
week  and  one  afternoon  in  the  laboratory,  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  Course 
2b  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  gain  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  the  subject.  It  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
course  2a  by  all  who  wish  to  prepare  for  any  of  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  Physics,  or  who  intend  to  study  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Medicine,  or  the  Biological  Sciences.  The  lectures  are  the 
same  as  in  course  i.  Students  of  whom  course  i  is  required  may  sub- 
stitute course  2b  by  registering  for  5  hours.  A  knowledge  of  plane 
trigonometry  is  required.  Freshmen  who  have  presented  advanced 
mathematics  for  entrance  may  elect  this  course. 

Examinations  for  those  unavoidably  absent  from  either  term  ex- 
aminatious  in  courses  /,  2a  or  2b,  or  who  have  conditions  to  make  up 
in  any  of  the  above  courses y  will  be  held  on  registration  day,  Sept.  26, 
at  2:00 p.  m.y  and  in  May.  No  special  examinations  at  other  times 
will  be  given. 

3.  Physical  Experiments.  Theory  and  methods  of  physical 
measurements.  Two  to  six  hours.  The  laboratory  will  be  open  M., 
T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  2  to  5  ;  and  S.,  8  to  12.  Messrs.  Blakbr.  Stbwart, 
Allbn  and  Manning. 
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Cottne  3  includes  laboratory  experiments  illustrating  general  laws 
in  all  branches  of  Physics,  and  instruction  in  the  adjustment  and  use 
of  the  instruments  of  precision  employed  in  mechanics,  heat,  light, 
and  electricity.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily 
in  courses  i  or  2b.  All  students  desiring  this  course  are  strongly  ad- 
med  to  prepare  themselves  by  first  taking  courses  in  analytical  ge- 
ometry and  calculus.  Bach  student  devotes  to  the  course  two  after- 
noons or  more  each  week,  according  to  the  amount  of  credit  desired, 
and  piuBues  it  in  such  order  as  the  appointments  of  the  laboratory 
may  require.  Students  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Electrical 
Engineering  are  required  to  take  the  equivalent  of  two  hours  a  week 
only. 

4.  Xlectrical  Keasorements.  Tests  of  electrical  instruments  and 
determination  of  constants.  Theory  and  experimental  study  of  dyna- 
mo machines,  including  tests  of  efficiency.  Alternating  and  poly- 
phase currents.  [For  special  work  in  alternating  current  testing,  see 
course  24.]  Photometric  and  electrical  tests  of  electric  lamps.  Pour 
honxB,  laboratory  work.  Daily.  Assistant  Professor  Mox«BR  and 
Messrs.    AMBunt,  McAli;istbr  and  NiES. 

Course  4  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  course  3. 
Taken  together  with  course  8,  it  forms  part  of  the  prescribed  work  of 
the  senior  year  in  Electrical  Engrineering. 

5.  A  shorter  course  in  Heat  and  Applied  Blectricity  for  stu- 
dents in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Two  hours,  laboratory  work,  daily. 
Assistant  Professor  Moi;br,  and  Messrs.  Abcbi;br,  McAlustbr  and 
Nibs. 

Students  taking  course  5  are  advised  to  attend  the  lectures 
announced  under  course  8. 

6.  AdTanced  laboratory  practice  in  general  Physics  for  unde- 
gradnates  who  have  completed  course  3.  This  course  is  preparatory 
to  graduate  course  18.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
expect  to  teach  experimental  physics,  and  may  occupy  from  three  to 
six  hours  per  week.  Professor  N1CH013,  Assistant  Professor  Mbr- 
RITT  and  Mr.  Bbnton. 

Students  in  course  6  are  expected  to  devote  at  least  a  term  to  a  sin- 
gle problem,  studying  the  literature  of  the  subject  exhaustively  and 
performing  the  experimental  work  with  all  the  care  and  thoroughness 
of  an  original  research. 

7.  Bequired  course  in  Elementary  Physics  for  students  in 
Medicine.  Two  hours,  M.,  W.,  9 ;  (lectures  and  experimental  demon- 
strations).   Mr.  Shbarbr. 

In  this  course  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  those  portions  of 
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the  science  which  are  of  direct  importance  to  medical  students.  The 
theory  and  construction  of  the  balance  ;  the  phenomena  of  difihision 
and  osmosis ;  thermometry  ;  the  theory  and  operation  of  voltaic  cells, 
induction  coils,  electro -static  machines  and  x-ray  apparatus ;  the 
theory  and  use  of  the  microscope,  spectroscope,  polariscope,  etc. ;  the 
physics  of  vision  and  audition  and  other  topics  essential  to  modem 
medical  practice  will  be  more  fully  treated  than  is  custompry  in  ele- 
mentary courses  in  general  physics. 

[8a.  Applied  Physics  for  Engineers.  First  half-year  ;  Photome- 
try and  Physics  of  Artificial  Lighting.  Second  half-year;  The 
Measurement  of  Current,  Electromotive  Force  and  Resistance.  One 
hour.    Lectures.    F.,  12.    Professor  NiCHOW.] 

8b.  Applied  Physics  for  Engineers.  First  half-year ;  Primary 
and  Secondary  Batteries,  Standard  Cells  and  Voltmeters.  Second  half- 
year  ;  The  Electric  Transmission  of  Intelligence.  One  hour.  Lect- 
ures.    F.,  12.     Professor  NiCHOW. 

9.  Practical  Photography.  Two  hours.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory practice.    Second  term.    Assistant  Professor  Moi«BR. 

Course  9  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  requisite  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
is  in  general  that  possessed  by  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry 
Course  i  and  one  term  of  Physics,  i,  2a  or  2b.  Freshmen  are  there- 
fore not  eligible  to  elect  this  course. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students. 

1 1  a.  Theoretical  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Thermodynamics. 
Assistant  Professor  Merritt.  Three  hours  lectures  and  one  horn- 
seminary  throughout  the  year. 

[lib.  Theoretical  Physics.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Mkrritt.  Three  hours  lectures  and  one  hour  seminary 
throughout  the  year.  ] 

Courses  iia  and  iib,  together  with  courses  14a  and  14b,  are  intended 
to  give  an  outline  of  theoretical  physics  for  students  who  expect  to 
specialize  in  this  subject. 

12.  Recent  Advances  in  Experimental  Physics.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mbrritt.  One  lecture  a  week.  F.,  9  or  10.  This  course  will  be 
devoted  to  such  of  the  more  important  developments  in  physics  as  have 
not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  text  books.  The  lectures  will  be  il- 
lustrated by  experiments  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits. 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Assistant  Professor  Mbrritt. 
Lectures  and  seminary.  For  advanced  students  who  have  completed 
course  iib  or  its  equivalent.    This  course  is  capable  of  modification  to 
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salt  the  needs  of  those  electing  it.  Some  treatise  such  as  Boltzman, 
Maxwell,  or  J.  J.  Thomson  will  be  used  as  a  basis. 

14a.  Theoxy  of  Light.  Pour  hours.  Mr.  Shearer.  Three  reci- 
tations a  week  based  on  Preston's  Theory  of  Light.  One  experimen- 
tal lecture  a  week  by  members  of  the  class  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor. 

[14b.  Theory  of  Heat.  Pour  hours.  Mr.  Shbarbr.  Three  reci- 
tations a  week  based  on  Preston's  Theory  of  Heat.  One  experimental 
lecture  a  week  by  members  of  the  class  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor.] 

15.  Wave  Motion.  Two  hours.  Lectures  on  the  theory  of  wave 
motion  in  optics,  electricity,  etc.,  with  problems  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  class.    Mr.  Shearbr. 

16.  Adyanoed  Photography,  with  special  reference  to  its  appli- 
cation to  research.  Two  hours.  Pirst  term  until  Christmas  recess. 
Assistant  Professor  Moz«ER. 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  i  or  3,  4  and  9,  or  an  equiva- 
lent, will  be  admitted  to  Uiis  class. 

17.  Physical  Seminary.  Two  hours.  Critical  reading  of  original 
memoirs  relating  to  physics ;  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  by 
reports  upon  original  work  done  in  the  department.  Tuesday  evenings, 
T4f>  to  9200.    Professor  N1CHO13. 

Course  17  is  a  colloquium  in  which  all  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  department,  as  well  as  graduate  students  of  physics,  take  an 
active  part. 

18.  Advanced  laboratory  practice  in  general  physics  prepara- 
tory to  research.  This  course  is  open  to  undergraduates  who  have 
completed  courses  3  and  6  or  3  and  4  ;  also  to  graduates  who  have  had 
the  above  courses  or  their  equivalent.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  giv- 
en and  hours  of  attendance  will  be  arranged  to  suit  each  individual 
case.    Professor  N1CH013  and  Assistant  Professor  MbrritT. 

22.  Theory  of  Alternating  Ourrents ;  inductive  circuits,  con- 
densers and  transformers.    Pirst  half-year.  Two  hours.  Mr.  Ambler. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  methods  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elements  of  the  subject. 

[23.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Second  half-year.  Two  hours. 
Special  reading  and  seminary  work  for  those  who  have  completed 
course  22.    Assistant  Professor  Bedbu,. 

By  special  arrangement  this  course  may  be  taken  during  both  terms.] 

[24.  Alternating  Current  Keasurement:  testing  of  transformers, 
rotaries,  and  induction  motors  for  single  phase,  two  phase,  and  three 
phase  circuits,  and  the  transmission  and  transformation  of  polyphase 
10 
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currents.  Coiirse  24  should  be  taken  by  students  who  expect  to  pre- 
pare experimental  theses  upon  the  above  subjects.  Two  hours  through- 
out the  year.  M.,  2-5.  Requirements  the  same  as  for  course  4,  and 
also  the  taking  of  course  22.    Assistant  Professor  BbdBX«i». 

By  permission,  course  24  may  be  substituted  for  equivalent  hours  in 
course  4.] 

0HEMI8TBT. 

Inorganic  Ohemiatry.  The  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry  are 
taught  by  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  recitations  from  a  text-book. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  chemical  equations  and  to 
the  solution  of  chemical  problems.  Experiments  illustrating  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  text-book  are  performed  in  the  laboratory 
by  each  student. 

Advanced  courses  of  lectures  in  inorganic  chemistry,  both  with  and 
without  laboratory  practice,  are  offered  for  advanced  students.  These 
courses  are  also  open  to  all  who  have  completed  certain  preliminary 
work.  In  one  of  these  lecture  courses  the  history  of  chemistry  is 
considered  in  detail.  The  other  deals  with  the  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  all  the  elements  and  is  based  upon  the  periodic  law  of  Men- 
deleeff.  The  laboratory  work  in  advanced  inorganic  chemistry  com- 
prises the  preparation  and  purification  of  inorganic  compounds  and 
the  extraction  of  the  rarer  elements  from  ores  and  minerals.  The 
facilities  for  investigation  in  this  field  are  very  complete,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  afforded  opportunity  for  research  not  merely  in  the  usual  in- 
organic lines,  but  also  in  advanced  spectroscopic  chemical  analysis, 
gas  analysis  and  electro-chemical  methods,  this  last  including  syn- 
thethic  work  with  the  electric  fumece. 

The  seminary  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  for  advanced  students  who 
are  working  in  that  field.  Bach  member  of  the  seminary  reports 
upon  articles  appearing  in  the  current  numbers  of  the  chemical 
journals  and  upon  special  topics  which  are  assigned  to  him  from  time 
to  time. 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  Five  beginning 
courses  are  given  in  chemical  analysis.  These  vary  in  scope  and 
length  and  are  designed  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  the  students 
of  chemistry,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

The  qualitative  analysis  begins  with  the  study  of  those  reactions 
of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  which  are  used  in  their  detec- 
tion. This  is  followed  by  the  practical  application  of  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  to  the  analysis  of  unknown  substances,  both  in  the  solid 
form  and  in  solution. 
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The  quantitative  work  is  taken  up  after  the  completion  of  the 
qualitative  course,  and  compriaes  a  small  number  of  simple  gravi- 
metric, volumetric,  and  electrolytic  determinations,  togetiier  with 
the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  operations  involved.  This  work  in 
the  laboratory  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations,  the  latter 
including  practice  in  writing  chemical  equations  explanatory  of  the 
actual  operations  of  the  analytical  work. 

Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  For  students  intending  to 
devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  study  of  chemistry  there  are  provided 
advanced  courses  in  quantitative  analysis,  especially  designed  to  give 
them  as  wide  an  acquaintance  as  possible  with  analytical  manipula- 
tion. These  courses  comprise  the  determination  of  the  more  im- 
portant elements ;  the  analysis  of  ores,  minerals  and  allo3r8 ;  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  of  organic  substances;  agricultural  analysis;  the 
chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  foods  and  beverages ;  the 
analysis  of  water ;  the  analysis  of  iron  ores,  iron  and  steel,  slags, 
paints  and  varnishes,  alloys,  coal  and  coke,  and  a  number  of  other 
commercial  products. 

Special  Ooursee  in  Chemical  Analysis.  These  comprise  courses 
in  gas  analysis,  spectroscopic  chemical  analysis,  microchemical 
analysis  and  assaying.  Bach  line  of  work  is  given  in  a  laboratory 
especially  designed  for  its  accomodation,  completely  fitted  with  all 
necessary  instruments  and  apparatus,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  course 
of  lectures  introductory  to  and  explanatory  of  the  laboratory  work. 

In  microchemical  analysis  there  is  first  offered  an  elementary  course 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  acces- 
sories in  chemical  analysis,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
chemical  elements  most  frequently  met  with  in  commercial  work  and 
to  the  examination  of  metals  and  alloys.  A  special  laboratory  has 
been  equipped  for  this  branch  of  chemical  investigation.  li  is  pro- 
vided with  work  tables  and  with  polarizing  microscopes  of  special 
construction,  photomicrographic  apparatus,  centrifuge,  etc.  The 
apparatus  and  reagents  provided  are  such  as  to  permit  of  the 
investigation  and  analysis  of  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  compounds, 
including  foods  and  food  products,  fibres,  textiles,  paper,  etc.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  regular  course  are  afforded  opportunity  for 
continuing  work  along  special  lines. 

Agricultural  Ohemistry.  A  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject, 
extending  through  the  year,  treats  of  the  chemistry  of  the  plant  and 
its  growth,  of  the  atmosphere,  soil,  fertilizers,  the  feeding  of  farm 
oops  and  animals,  and  the  composition  and  utilization  of  the  products 
of  the  farm.     An  advanced  course,  parUking  also  in  part  of  the  nature 
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of  a  seminary,  ia  offered  on  current  topics  in  the  journals,  and  a  very 
elementary  series  of  lectures  is  given  for  the  winter  course  students. 
The  lectures  are  freely  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  blue  print  copies 
of  which  the  students  are  required  to  put  in  their  note-books.  Those 
students  who  have  completed  the  longer  course  of  lectures  are 
advised  to  take  a  course  in  elementary  chemical  analysis  fol- 
lowed by  a  chemical  examination  of  a  small  number  of  agricultural 
substances. 

Organic  Ohemistry  or  the  OhemiBtry  of  the  Oomponnds  of 
Oarbon.  Two  elementary  courses  are  given  in  this  subject,  one  ex- 
tending through  the  first  half-year,  the  other  through  the  year.  The 
first  course  is  intended  for  students  in  medicine  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  their  needs.  The  other  course  is  for  students  specializing 
in  chemistry  or  those  who  wish  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  method  of  instruction  is  the  same  in  both  and 
consists  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work,  supplemented  by 
frequent  ¥rritten  examinations.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by 
experiments,  specimens  of  the  compounds  considered  and  charts. 
The  laboratory  work  follows  the  lectures  closely  and  comprises  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  a  large  number  of  typical  organic  com- 
pounds and  the  detailed  study  of  their  properties,  reactions  and  rela- 
tions. The  second  year's  work  consists  of  lectures  on  special  chapters 
of  the  subject  and  of  further  laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 
Special  courses  of  lectures  are  also  given  on  the  coal  tar  dyes  and  on 
the  stereochemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen.  In 
all  the  advanced  work  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  original  liter- 
ature of  the  subject  in  the  various  chemical  journals.  The  advanced 
students  also  attend  the  seminary  in  organic  chemistry.  In  this 
course  the  students  report  on  papers  in  the  current  numbers  of  the 
chemical  journals  assigned  to  them,  or  upon  special  topics  which  they 
work  up  historically  from  the  original  literature.  Occasionally  reports 
on  origrinal  investigation  in  progress  in  the  organic  laboratory  are 
made. 

Phyeiological  Ohemistry.  The  courses  in  this  subject  are 
especially  arranged  for  students  in  medicine  who  have  completed  the 
required  courses  in  physiology  and  chemistry.  The  method  of  instmc- 
tion  is  by  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work,  accompanied  by 
frequent  written  examinations.  The  work  comprises  the  chemistry  of 
the  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats,  the  detailed  study  of  the  com- 
pounds found  in  the  animal  organism,  and  of  their  reactions  and  de- 
composition products.    In  the  laboratory  the  student  separates  ftom 
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the  various  animal  fluids  and  organs  the  chemical  compounds  which 
thej  contain,  studies  their  properties,  reactions  and  products  of  decom- 
position, and  thus  familiarizes  himself  with  the  methods  of  isolation 
and  identification  of  these  products.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  of  the  products  of  digestion.  In  the 
advanced  work  some  special  line  of  investigation  is  taken  up,  such  as 
the  repetition  of  important  and  extended  pieces  of  work  and  verifica- 
tion of  results  already  published. 

Physical  OhemiBtry.  An  outline  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  physical  aspect  of  chemical  changes  is  given  in  an  introductory 
course  of  classroom  instruction  in  physical  chemistry.  This  course  is 
followed  by  lectures  on  the  present  state  of  development  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  experimental  side  of  the  subject :  the  Gibbsian 
phase  rule,  the  laws  of  mass  action,  the  velocity  of  reactions,  and 
electro-chemistry.  Opportunity  is  given  for  experimental  research  in 
connection  with  this  work ;  and  the  general  lectures  are  supplemented 
by  briefer  courses  on  special  topics. 

Parallel  to  this  group  of  experimental  courses,  instruction  is  given 
in  mathematical  chemistry.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present 
physical  chemistry  as  a  branch  of  mathematical  physics  :  to  develop 
a  coherent  body  of  mathematical  theory  as  the  consequence  of  a  small 
number  of  inductively  established  postulates.  The  treatment  is 
primarily  thermodynamical.  Two  courses  are  offered :  an  introductoy 
one,  in  which  the  present  state  of  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  con- 
nected way ;  and  an  advanced  course,  in  which  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  is  traced. 

The  results  of  the  experimental  and  theoretical  investigations  that 
are  carried  on  in  physical  chemistry  are  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Physical  Chemistry^  which  is  issued  monthly,  during  the  academic 
year,  by  officers  of  the  department. 

Sanitary  Ohemistry,  Tozioology.  These  subjects  are  taught 
by  several  distinct  courses  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  which  in- 
clude Potable  Water,  Poods  and  Beverages,  and  an  introduction  to 
Chemical  Toxicology. 

Laboratories  are  provided  for  the  bacteriological  as  well  as  the 
chemical  examination  of  water,  and  the  adjoining  room  for  micro- 
chemical  analysis  furnishes  facilities  for  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  water  sediments. 

The  work  tables  for  food  analysis  are  situated  at  one  end  of  the 
laboratory  for  microchemical  analysis,  in  order  that  easy  access  may 
be  had  to  microscopes.  At  one  comer  of  this  room  there  is  a  small 
dark  room  provided  for  work  with  polariscopes  and  other  optical  ap- 
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paratui.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  electric  current  and  each 
table  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  blast,  exhaust,  gas  and  water. 

The  equipment  in  material  and  apparatus  for  the  study  of  chemical 
toxicology  is  such  as  to  permit  of  the  detection  and  determination  of 
the  rarer  as  well  as  the  common  poisons  of  both  organic  and  inorganic 
origin. 

The  Ohemioal  Laboratory.  The  laboratory,  named  Morse  Hall, 
consists  of  two  buildings  connected  by  corridors  on  each  floor.  It 
contains  four  lecture  rooms,  one  seating  three  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents, another  eighty  and  each  of  the  others  sixty-two.  These  rooms 
are  furnished  with  all  of  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  illustration 
of  lectures  by  experiments  and  lantern  projection,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  adjacent  preparaton  rooms.  For  elementary  work  in  in- 
organic chemistry  and  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  there  are 
three  large  laboratories  containing  in  the  aggregate  places  for  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  students  working  in  sections.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  are  two  rooms  for  organic  chemistry  and  a  research 
laboratory  for  advanced  work  in  that  field,  one  laboratory  with  one 
hundred  and  eight  places  for  physiological  chemistry  and  toxicology, 
a  special  laboratory  for  microchemical  analysis,  two  for  bacteriological 
work  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  water  and  foods,  one  room  for 
distillation  in  water  analysis,  three  rooms  for  assaying,  two  with 
northern  exposure  for  gas  analysis,  a  fire-proof  room  to  work  with 
highly  inflammable  substances,  a  laboratory  for  organic  ultimate 
analysis  by  combustion  provided  with  powerful  ventilation  and  special 
balances,  two  hydrogen  sulphide  rooms  connected  with  strong  fan- 
exhaust  for  work  with  noxious  gases,  an  electric  furnace  laboratory,  a 
large  room  for  advanced  inorganic  chemistry  together  with  two  smaller 
ones  for  research  work  in  this  field,  a  room  for  spectroscopic  chemical 
analysis  with  a  photographic  dark  room  and  a  mecury-pump  room 
adjoining,  a  large  laboratory  for  elementary  work  in  physical  chem- 
istry, one  for  electrochemistry,  one  for  undergraduate  research  and 
one  for  graduate  work.  The  student  laboratories  contain  in  the  a|(- 
gregate  places  for  one  thousand  and  forty-seven  students  working  in 
sections,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty  students  working  at  once.  The 
Chemical  Museum  is  contained  in  the  North  Hall  of  the  building. 
In  the  sub-basement  there  are  two  large  constant  temperature  rooms, 
a  dynamo  room  containing  motors  and  a  high  pressure  blower  for  air 
blast,  a  room  for  the  storage  of  ores,  two  others  for  the  storage  of 
highly  inflammable  chemicals,  and  a  number  of  stock  rooms.  A  gen- 
eral supply  room  from  which  all  students  draw  their  chemicals  and 
apparatus  for  use  in  their  work  is  situated  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
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tmilding.  There  are  ten  private  laboratories  for  profeasors  and  in- 
atmctors.  The  Chemical  Library  is  centrally  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  South  Hall  of  the  building.  The  laboratory  of  the  University 
Bzperiment  Station  is  also  situated  in  Morse  Hall.  Distilled  water  is 
conducted  in  block-tin  pipes  to  all  the  more  important  rooms  on  each 
floor  from  a  tin-lined  tank  in  the  upper  story  of  each  building.  Oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  are  made  by  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
water  by  means  of  a  dynamo  current,  the  gases  being  collected  in 
tanks  of  about  fifty  cubic  feet  capacity  and  thence  piped  to  the  various 
rooms  of  the  building.  Air  blast  is  conducted  wherever  required 
from  the  high  pressure  blower  in  the  basement.  The  buildings  are 
supplied  with  an  alternating  current  of  1000  volts  and  with  two  direct 
currents  of  500  and  1 10  volts.  Lighter  currents  for-  electrochemical 
analysis  and  synthesis  are  furnished  by  storage  batteries. 

The  Museum  contains  collections  for  the  illustration  of  lectures 
upon  inorganic,  organic  and  applied  chemistry.  These  collections  in- 
clude specimens  of  the  elements,  their  compounds,  and  the  ores  from 
which  they  are  obtained,  a  complete  collection  of  the  most  important 
organie  compounds,  and  also  specimens  illustrating  the  leading 
chemical  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  the  various  adds,  al- 
kalies and  salts,  pigments,  glass,  pottery,  soap,  stearine  and  glycerine, 
and  the  chemical  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  photography. 

The  Chemical  Library  contains  complete  sets  of  all  the  important 
journals,  and  is  very  fully  supplied  with  works  of  reference  and  the 
standard  books  on  chemistry  and  allied  subjects.  Such  additions  are 
made  to  it  from  year  to  year  as  are  necessary  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the 
times.  It  is  accessible*to  all  students,  under  such  restrictions  only  as 
are  necessary  to  secure  it  against  injury  or  loss. 

The  laboratories  are  open  from  8  to  s-'jo  except  on  Saturday^  when 
they  are  closed  at  i  o^cloch.  Instruction  hours  are  from  8  to  r,  and 
2to  s. 

Fifty-one  courses  in  chemistry  are  offered,  as  below. 

Bracketed  courses  are  not  given  in  1901-T902. 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended  for  students 
specializing  in  Chemistry,  and  deviation  from  the  plan  should  not  be 
made  except  upon  the  approval  of  Professor  Cai,dwbi.i«  and  the  Pro- 
fessors concerned : 

First  Ybar— Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry,  course  3 ;  Quali- 
tative Analysis,  course  7. 

Sbcond  YEAR-H2tta»titotive  Analysis,  course  12 ;  Organic  Chem- 
istry, courses  30,  31 ;  Assaying,  course  18 ;  Gas  Analysis,  courses  19 
and  20. 
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14.  QuaatitatiTe  Analysis,  advanced  courses.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  courses  in  qualitative  and  elementary  quantitative 
analysis.    Professor  Caldwbi,!*,  Professor  Dbnnis,  Dr.  Chamot  and 

Mr.  CUSHMAN. 

a.  General  inof^anic,  and  ulHmaie  organic  analysis.  Professor 
Dbnnis. 

b.  Agricultural  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  This  course 
is  for  students  specializing  in  agriculture.  Its  object  is  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  chemical  properties  of  plants,  soils,  fertilizers  and  the 
products  of  the  farm,  and  also  to  prepare  them  for  thesis  work  if  they 
wish  to  continue  the  study  through  the  senior  year.  The  course 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  in  the  third  year.  It  will  be  open  only  to 
those  who  have  taken  courses  i  or  2  and  26.  Professor  QXUXWBXJ4 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith. 

c  Eood  Analysis,  laboratory  work.  First  half-year.  Three  hours. 
Practice  in  the  examinations  and  analysis  of  foods  by  means  of  chemi- 
cal and  microscopical  methods  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
purity,  composition  and  nutritive  values.  This  course  may  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  analysis  of  alcoholic  beverages.    Dr.  Chamot. 

d,  Water  Analysis,  Laboratory  work.  Second  half-year.  Three 
hours.  Instruction  in  the  methods  for  the  examination  of  waters  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  household  purposes,  steam  boilers,  etc.» 
special  attention  being  paid  to  the  interpretation  of  results.  The 
course  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  analysis  of  mineral 
waters.    Dr.  ChAmot. 

This  course  should  be  preceded  by  course  66. 

e.  Technical  and  Engineering  Analysis.  Iron  ores,  iron  and  steel, 
blast-furnace  slag,  paints  and  varnishes,  alloys,  coal  and  coke,  etc, 
Mr.  Cushman. 

17.  8i>ectroscopic  Ohemical  Analysis  and  Oolorimetry. 
Three  hours.     First  half-year. 

Lecture,  T.,  11,  Ch,  L,  R.  3.  Professor  Dennis.  Laboratory 
practice  at  hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Dbnnis  and  Mr.  Vvrtrt, 

The  laboratory  instruction  comprises  the  observation  and  mapping 
of  emission  spectra  with  the  Kriiss  spectroscope  and  direct  vision 
spectroscope,  the  qualitative  analysis  of  unknown  mixtures  and 
of  minerals  with  each  of  these  instruments,  the  spark  spectra  and 
oxyhydrogen  spectra  of  minerals,  the  spark  spectra  of  liquids  and 
gases,  the  absorption  spectra  of  certain  colored  solutions,  of  solutions 
of  the  rare  earths  and  of  organic  dyes,  and  colorimetric  determina- 
tions with  the  latest  and  most  exact  instruments. 

18.  Assaying.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Six  hours.    Second 
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half  year  until  Easter  recess.    Credit,  3  hours.    Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  11, 
Ch.  L.  R.j,    Laboratory  work  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  course  comprises  lectures  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
scorification  and  crucible  assay,  and  upon  the  metallurgy  of  copper, 
lead,  silver  and  gold.  In  the  laboratory,  practice  is  given  in  the 
assay  of  gold,  silver  and  lead  ores,  and  of  bullion.  The  course  should 
be  preceded  by  elementary  courses  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
an^ysis.    Mr.  Cushman. 

19.  (^ualitatiTe  and  QuantitatiTe  Gas  Analysia.  Lectures. 
Two  hours.  Easter  recess  until  end  of  year.  Credit,  i  hour  second 
term.    T. ,  Th. ,ii,Ch,L.R.s,    Professor  Drnnis. 

20.  Technical  Gas  Analyvis.  Laboratory  practice,  four  hours. 
Easter  recess  until  end  of  year.     Credit,  3  hours. 

Instruction  is  griyen  in  the  analysis  of  gas  mixtures  with  the  appa- 
ratus of  Honigmann,  Bunte,  Orsat,  Elliott  and  Hempel,  the  complete 
analysb  of  illuminating  gas,  generator  gas  and  air,  the  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases,  the  evaluation  of  nitrates  with  the 
nitrometers  of  Hempel,  Lunge  and  Bodlanger  and  the  qualitative 
analysis  of  gas  mixtures.    Professor  Dbnnis  and  Mr.  P9TTIT. 

22.  XicroclLemical  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories  in  qualitative 
analysis.  Practice  is  given  in  the  analjrsis  of  minute  amounts  of 
material,  in  the  identification  of  substances  for  which  no  other 
reliable  tests  exist,  and  in  the  rapid  analysis  of  alloys.    Dr.  Chamot. 

Course  22  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  elementary  quantita- 
tive analysis. 

Agrionltnral  Ohemistxy. 

(Laboratory  work  in  this  subject  is  given  under  course  14. ) 

25.  Agrionltnral  Ohendstry.  Elementary  course,  for  students 
in  the  special  short  course  in  Agriculture.  Christmas  recess  until 
Easter  recess.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Cau>wkx<i«  and  Mr. 
Smith. 

26.  Agricultural  Ohemistry,  General  course.  Pour  hours 
throughout  the  year.  T.,  Th.,  P.,  S.,  9,  Ch.  L.  R.  2,  The  general 
subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  the  composition  of  plants,  the 
chemistry  of  their  growth,  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  the  food  of 
the  plants,  the  chemical  and  ph3rsical  properties  of  soils,  the  com- 
position and  the  mode  of  action  of  fertilizers,  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  products  of  the  farm.  Professor  Cai4>wsll  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Smith. 
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27.  A^cultural  Ohemiitxy.  Readings  from  journals.  For 
those  who  have  completed  course  26.  One  hour  per  week,  by 
appointment.    Ch.  L.  R,  2,    Professor  Caij>wbix. 

Organic  Ohemistry. 

30.  Organic  OhemiBtry.  Lectures  and  reciUtions.  M.,  W.,  P., 
9,  a.  L,  R,  /. 

31.  Organic  ChemiBtry.    Laboratory  work.    Three  hours. 

Courses  30  and  31  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  chem- 
istry, but  course  30  may  be  taken  separately  by  others,  upon  special 
permission  granted  in  each  case.  These  courses  are  open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  courses  i,  6,  and  11,  or  who  have  had  2  and  7  and 
are  taking  12. 

The  lectures  and  recitations  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  general 
subject  of  the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  In  the  labora- 
tory the  student  prepares  a  large  number  of  typical  compounds  of 
carbon,  and  familiarizes  himself  with  their  properties  and  reactions. 
Assistant  Professor  Orndorpp  and  Mr.  Tbbpi«B. 

32.  Elementary  Organic  Ohemistry.  I^ectures  and  recitations. 
First  half  year.  M.,  W.,  12,  F.,  10  and  12,  Ch.  L,  R,  r  and  2.  This 
course  is  intended  only  for  students  in  medicine  and  is  preparatory 
to  course  40.    Assistant  Professor  Orndorpp  and  Mr.  Tbbpi3. 

33.  Special  Chapters  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures.  T., 
Th.,  9,  Ch,  L.  R,  /.  This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have 
completed  courses  30  and  31.  In  this  course  especial  attention  is 
given  to  certain  important  chapters  of  organic  chemistry,  for  which 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  necessary.  Frequent 
references  are  made  to  the  original  literature,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  classical  researches  of  organic  chem- 
istry.   Assistant  Professor  Orndorpp. 

34.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  work.  The 
course  in  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds  is  here  continued, 
the  preparations,  however,  being  more  difficult  and  requiring  more 
experience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  student  The  original  literature 
is  consulted,  and  the  stuaent  is  finally  required  to  repeat  some 
extended  and  important  piece  of  work  and  to  compare  his  results 
with  those  published,  before  taking  up  original  work  in  this  field. 
Assistant  Professor  Orndorpp  and  Mr.  Tbbpxa. 

35.  The  Coal  Tar  Dyestufb.  Lectures.  Fixst  half  year.  Th.,  11, 
Ch.  L.  R.  2. 

The  coal  tar  dyestuffs  have  become  so  important,  from  both  a  theo- 
retical and  a  practical  standpoint,  as  to  justify  their  consideration  in 
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a  separate  course  of  lectures.  The  methods  of  making  the  dyestu£f8, 
their  properties,  constitution  and  reUtion  to  each  other  are  discussed, 
the  treatment  being  scientific,  rather  than  technical.  Assistant 
Professor  Orndorpp. 

36.  StereochemlBtry.  Lectures.  Second  half  year.  Th.,  11, 
Ch,  L.  R.  2, 

The  stereochemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
forms  the  subject  of  this  course  of  lectures.  The  necessity  for  consid- 
ering the  space  relations  of  the  atoms  in  certain  classes  of  physical 
isomexB  is  shown  and  the  close  agreement  of  the  facts  and  theory  is 
brought  out.    Asssistant  Professor  Ormdorfp. 

37.  Seminary  in  Organic  Chemistry,  One  hour  per  week  by 
appointment. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
Uteratnre  of  ox^ganic  chemistry  and  to  bring  him  into  touch  with  its 
recent  investigations  and  theories.  Articles  in  the  current  numbers 
of  the  journals  are  assigned  to  the  students,  who  report  on  them 
weekly,  after  which  there  is  a  general  discussion  and  criticism  of  the 
papers  presented.     Assistant  Professor  Orndorpp. 

Physiological  Ohemiatry. 

40.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Lectures  or  recitations.  Two 
houis.  Second  half  year.  This  course  is  the  continuation  of  course 
32  and  is  intended  for  students  in  medicine.  Assistant  Professor 
Orndorpp  and  Mr.  Tbbpi^b. 

41.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours. 
Second  half  year.  This  course  is  required  of  students  in  medicine. 
Assistant  Professor  Orndorpp  and  Mr.  Tbbpi^b. 

42.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry.  Laboratory  work. 
Assistant  Professor  Orndorpp. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

[45.  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures.  Three  hours  throughout 
the  year.    M.,  W.,  P.,  11,  Ch,  L,  R.  2, 

For  all  students  intending  to  specialize  in  chemistry. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  46.  The  general  sub j  ect  is  divided 
into  topics  each  of  which  is  treated  continuously  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  its  history  :  biographies  of  chemists  whose  work  has  been 
prominent  in  any  topic  are  given  in  connection  with  that  topic.  No 
other  science  has  passed  through  so  many  interesting  phazes,  and  no 
other  science  has  a  more  unique  history.  The  course  is  open  to  those 
who  have  completed  courses  2,  7, 12, 30  and  31 .   Professor  Caij>wbix.] 
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46.  Inorganic  Ohemistry.  Advanced  ooune.  I/ectures.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11,  Ch,  L,  R.j, 

The  chemical  elements  are  discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  Periodic  Law  of  Mendelee£f,  and  especial  consideration  is 
given  to  the  group  properties  of  the  elemental  substances  as  well  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  groups  to  one  another.  The  rare  elements  and 
*'  rare  earths''  are  treated  in  as  great  detail  as  are  the  more  common 
elements.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  experiments.  Pro- 
fessor Dennis. 

The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  2,  7,  12,  50 
and  31. 

47.  Inorg^anic  Ohemistry.  Laboratory  work.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. The  preparation  and  purification  of  inorganic  compounds 
and  the  extraction  of  the  rarer  elements  from  ores  and  minerals.  The 
methods  followed  comprise  the  usual  fusion  and  wet  processes,  electro- 
chemical methods,  and  synthetic  work  with  the  electric  furnace  using 
both  the  direct  and  alternating  currents,  Professor  Dbnnis  and  Mr. 
Pettit. 

Course  47  is  designed  to  accompany  course  46,  but  either  course  may 
be  taken  separately. 

48.  Inorganic  Ohemiatry.  Seminary.  Open  to  seniors  and 
graduate  students.    One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Dbnnis. 

Physical  Ohemistry. 

The  following  courses  in  physical  chemistry  are  open  to  students 
specializing  in  Chemistry  who  have  completed  courses  3,  7,  and  12,  but 
may  be  taken  by  students  of  other  departments  who  have  had  intro- 
ductory courses  in  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  and  who  have  had  or  are 
taking  DifiFerential  Calculus. 

50.  Introductory  Physical  Ohemistry.      Lectures,  illustrated 

experimentally.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    T.,  Th.,  8,  Ch.  L. 

R.4' 
In  this  course  the  student  learns  how  to  determine  practically  and 

to  use  theoretically  the  most  important  physical  properties  of  a  chem- 
ical substance,  in  the  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  states.  This  study  is 
continued  for  two,  three  and  more  components,  and  leads  up  to  the 
derivation  of  many  of  the  laws  of  chemistry,  such  as  those  relating 
to  boiling  and  freezing  points,  solution,  crystallization,  distillation, 
qiass  action,  etc.  The  course  should  be  accompanied  by  laboratory 
work  under  course  51.    Dr.  Carvbth. 

51.  Physico-Ohemical  ICethods.  Laboratory  work.  Three 
hours  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Special  attention  is  directed 
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to  sonrces  of  error  in  experimental  work  and  calibration  of  instru- 
ments used.  The  subject  matter  includes  : — ^methods  of  observation  ; 
calculation  of  error ;  the  balance  ;  determination  of  temperature ; 
measurement  of  heat  quantities  ;  measurement  of  pressures,  volumes, 
and  their  changes  ;  determination  of  molecular  weight  by  vapor 
density ;  boiling  and  freezing  points ;  and  capillarity  ;  vapor  com- 
position ;  fractional  distillation  ;  viscosity ;  crystallization  ;  also  op- 
tical, photo-chemical,  electrical  and  magnetic  effects.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bancroft  and  Dr.  Carvbth. 

52.  Advanced  Physical  Ohemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  courses  30  and  31.    M.,  W.,  P.,  10.     Ch.  L.  R.  4, 

A  non-mathematical  exposition  of  the  law  of  mass  action  in  its  ap- 
plication to  chemical  equilibria,  to  velocities  of  reaction,  and  to 
electromotive  forces.  These  lectures  should  be  supplemented  by  at 
least  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  practice,  course  57.  Assistant 
Professor  Bancroft. 

53.  Xathematical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  An  introductory  account  of 
general  physical  chemistry.    Professor  Trbvor. 

54.  Advanced  ICathematieal  Ohemistry.  Lectures  and  col- 
lateral reading.    Two  hours.    Second  half-year.    Professor  Trevor. 

[55.  Blectrodiemistry.  Lectures.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year.  T.,  Th.,  xo,  Ch,  L.  R,,  4,  The  historical  development  of  the 
subject.  For  advanced  students  in  physical  chemistry  and  physics. 
Assistant  Professor  Bancroft.] 

56.  Physical  Chemistry  for  Engineers.  Lectures.  Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  First  half-year.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the 
general  jninciples  of  chemical  engineering.  The  work  is  discussed 
in  respect  to  nature  of  products  desired,  mechanical  contrivances  for 
preparation,  reactions  involved,  comparison  and  choice  of  methods 
and  study  of  waste  products.  Each  student  is  required  to  select  some 
particular  problem — such  as  refrigeration,  study  of  alloys,  explosives, 
distillation,  etc., — and  apply  the  principles  in  design  or  construction. 
Dr.  Carvbth. 

[6)  Second  half-year.  Electrolytic  syntheses  of  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic substances  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  jrield,  of 
concentration,  temperature,  current  density,  nature  and  state  of 
electrodes.  Electrolytic  refining  of  metals  and  electric  furnace 
preparations.    Assistant  Professor  Bancroft. 

57.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    Hours  and  work  to  be  ar- 
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rang^.  Mass  law,  reaction  velocity,  conductivity,  electiometric, 
high  and  low  temperature  measurements.  Electrochemical  sjmtheses 
of  inorganic  and  organic  compounds.  Advanced  problems  and  re- 
search work  for  theses.  Assistant  Professor  Bancroft  and  Dr. 
Carvkth. 

Industrial  Chexniatry. 

[60.  Industrial  Ohemistry.  I^ectures.  Two  hours  throughout 
the  year.    M.,  W.,  8,  Ch,  L.  R,  j,] 

[61.  Seminary  in  Industrial  Ohemistry.  For  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  technical  chemist  One  hour  by 
appointment.] 

Sanitary  Ohemistry  and  Tozicolo^. 

65.  Beverages  and  Foods.  I^ectures.  Second  half  year.  Two 
hours.  M.,  W.,  12,  Ch,  L»  R,  2,  Chemical  composition,  preparation 
for  use,  nutritive  and  calorific  values,  assimilability  or  digestibility, 
adulterations,  preservatives,  and  their  effects,  dietaries  and  dietary 
standards,  food  economics.    Professor  Cai«dw9I«l. 

Laboratory  work  in  this  subject  is  given  under  course  14c. 

66.  Potable  Water.  l/cctures.  First  half  year.  Two  hours.  W., 
P.,  8,  CA.  L,  R.  2,  Sources  of  potable  water ;  how  polluted ;  agencies 
at  work  leading  to  the  '*  natural  **  or  '*  self  **  purification  of  streams, 
etc,  and  what  they  accomplish ;  the  data  necessary  for  a  decision  as 
to  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  household  use ;  the  interpretation  of  the 
results  of  water  analyses,  chemical,  microscopical,  and  bacteriologicaL 
Modem  methods  of  water  purification.    Dr.  Chamot. 

Laboratory  work  in  this  course  is  given  under  course  I4d. 

67.  Toxioology.  Lectures.  February  4  to  May  5.  M.,  W.,  9, 
Ck,  L,  R»  2,  A  brief  review  of  the  present  ideas  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation, mode  and  cause  of  action,  and  method  of  elimination  of  poi- 
sonous substances,  together  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  methods 
employed  for  their  separation  and  identification.    Dr.  Chamot. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

68.  Toxicologioal  Ohemistry.  Laboratory  work.  First  half  year. 
One  hour.  F.,  2-5.  This  course  has  been  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students  in  the  Medical  College,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  methods  employed  for  the  separation  and  identifi- 
cation of  the  common  poisons.    Dr.  Chamot. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  courses 
in  chemistry  required  of  first  year  students  in  medicine. 
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BOTANY. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  offered  at  present  in  19  courses. 
Courses  z  and  2  form  a  one  year's  course  and  are  designed  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  advanced  courses,  as  well  as  to  present  to  the  stu- 
dent a  general  outline  of  the  principles  of  botanical  science.  Course 
3  is  designed  especially  for  the  needs  of  the  students  in  civil  engineer 
ing,  where  a  knowledge  of  timber  structure,  strength  of  material  as 
related  to  different  kinds  of  timber  tissue,  and  the  diseases  of  timber, 
are  important 

The  advanced  courses  in  comparative  morphology,  and  embryology, 
comparative  histology,  mycology,  and  physiology,  are  intended  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  independent  investigations  in  these  subjects  as  well 
as  to  present  in  a  logical  way  the  fundamental  principles  of  develop- 
ment, relationship  and  phylogeny,  as  applied  in  these  topics.  Aside 
from  the  elementary  courses  these  subjects  are  especially  recommended 
to  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  teachers,  since  a  grasp  of  the 
principles  underlying  them  is  needed  for  the  proper  and  thorough 
presentation  of  the  elementary  principles  of  botany.  In  the  work  of 
these  courses  each  of  the  students  gradually  accumulates  a  set  of  per- 
manent microscopic  preparations  which  can  be  kept  for  future  refer- 
ence and  demonstrations  before  the  classes. 

The  flora  of  the  region  of  Itliaca  is  very  rich  in  species,  and  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  student  of  systematic  botany,  and  some 
facilities  in  the  study  of  geographic  botany.  Excellent  facilities  are 
offered  to  the  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  [experiment] 
economic  work  in  the  courses  in  plant  histology,  plant  physiology, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  fungi.  While  the  laboratory  is  distant  from 
the  seashore  it  is  well  supplied  with  material  of  the  marine  algae  for 
morphological  and  development  study  of  typical  forms. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  microscopes,  microtomes,  pho- 
tographic apparatus,  thermostats,  sterilizers,  culture  rooms,  an  electric 
lantern  and  a  large  number  of  views  for  illustrating  portions  of  the 
lectures,  the  Auzoux  and  Brendel  models  representing  the  different 
groups  of  plants,  and  other  illustrative  material  in  the  way  of  charts, 
mapa,  etc.  The  large  green  houses  connected  with  Sage  College 
adjoin  the  rooms  of  the  department,  and  are  filled  with  many  exotics 
representing  the  Pteridophytes,  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms,  and 
ofier  available  material  at  all  seasons  for  studies  in  development,  and 
histology,  and  furnish  living  plants  for  illustrative  material  for  many 
of  the  lectures.  Space  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plant  growth, 
physiological  experiments,  and  for  the  handling  and  treatment  of 
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green  house  plants,  the  latter  heing  in  charge  of  the  head  gardner  of 
the  department.  The  department  also  contains  a  large  and  growing 
herbarium,  as  well  as  collections  of  fruits,  cones,  nuts,  fibres,  a  general 
collection  of  economic  products,  and  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
the  woods  of  different  countries. 

Courses  /,  2,  j,  ^,  5,  may  be  elected  in  the  Freshman  year.  Those 
desiring  to  specialize  in  botany  are  advised  to  take  courses  i  and  2  in 
the  first  year. 

I.  Oeneral  Oourses. 

(Courses  i  and  2  form  a  continuous  course  through  the  year.) 

1.  Oeneral  Oomparative  ICorpholo^  and  Physiolo^  of 
Plants.  Credit,  3  hours  first  term,  i  hour  second  term.  First  half- 
year,  and  second  half-year  until  March  23.  A  study  of  representative 
plants  of  various  groups,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
life  and  relationship.  Lectures,  M.,  11.  Laboratory  practice  and 
demonstrations,  T.,  2-5  and  W.,  ii-i ;  and  if  another  section  is 
formed,  Th.,  2-5,  and  F.,  ii-i.  One  forenoon  and  one  afternoon 
session  must  be  taken  each  week.  Professor  Atkinson,  Dr.  Durand, 
and  Mr.  Miyak^ 

2.  Special  ICorpholo^  and  Adaptations  of  Higher  Plants. 
Continues  from  course  i.  Second  half-year  beginning  March  25. 
Credit  2  hours  second  term.  Studies  of  typical  plants  representing 
the  more  general  groups  of  angiosperms.  Four  field  excursions  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  local  flora.  Lectures,  M.,  11.  Labora- 
tory work  in  sections  as  in  course  i.  Assistant  Professor  Rowlbb, 
Dr.  WiBGAND  and  Mr.  Miyak^. 

3.  Special  Oourse  in  Dendrology  for  Engineers.  First  half- 
year.  Two  hours.  The  morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  trees.  The 
structure  and  development  of  wood.  The  qualities  and  use  of  woods. 
Up  to  Christmas  vacation.    M.,   W.,   9-10:30.    Assistant  Professor 

RoWLSS  and  Mr. .    The  diseases  of  timber  and  forest  trees. 

Christmas  vacation  to  midwinter  recess.    M.,  W.,  9-10:30.     Professor 

Atkinson  and  Mr. .     (Required  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  open 

to  election  without  any  prerequisite  in  Botany,  to  those  interested  in 
these  problems. ) 

4.  Short  winter  course  in  Botany  for  students  in  Agriculture. 
Two  hours.  A  study  of  general  morphology  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  plant  growth,  with  special  reference  to  cultivated  plants. 
Fungus  diseases  of  cultivated  plants.    Hours  by  appointment 

5.  Oeographical  Botany.  Second  half-year.  Lectures,  S.,  9. 
Laboratory  exercises  and  excursions,  F.,  2-5  and  S.    The  distribution 
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of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Practical  field  studies  in  plant 
distribution ;  also  the  preparation  of  an  herbarium  representing  the 
local  flora.  Photographs  are  used  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of 
plants.     Assistant  Professor  Rowi«BB  and  Mr. . 

6.  Exotics.  One  or  two  hours.  The  conservatory  in  connection 
with  the  department  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  students  who 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  practical  methods  in  propagation  and 
cultivation  of  conservatory  plants,  and  in  practical  greenhouse  work. 
Mr.  Shore,  the  expert  gardener,  will  have  charge  of  the  instruction 
and  practical  work.  Students  desiring  to  take  this  course  should  con- 
sult Professor  Atkinson,  who  will  have  charge  of  cooiference  and  re- 
ports.    Hours  by  appointment. 

H.    Advanced  tTndergraduate  Oourses. 

These  advanced  courses  may  be  elected  in  any  .order  which  the  stu- 
dent chooses,  the  only  prerequisite  being  courses  z  and  2.  They  are 
also  open  to  election  by  graduate  students. 

Comparative  Histology  and  Phanerogamic  Botany, 

7.  Taxonomy  and  phylogeny  of  Angiosperms.  Three  hours 
through  the  year.  Lectures,  Th.,  9.  Laboratory  work  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  Thursday  morning,  A  study  of  the  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  phanerogamous  prders.  Practical  studies  in  the  labora- 
tory, of  groups  illustrating  the  principles  of  natural  classification. 
Assistant  Professor  Rowx«EB  and  Mr. . 

8.  Oomparative  Histology  of  Plants.  Three  hours  through  the 
year.  Introduction  to  methods  of  investigation.  Preliminary  studies 
of  the  vegetable  cell  and  its  contents.  The  development  of  primary 
tissues.  Kinds  of  tissue.  Comparative  study  of  vascular  tissue. 
Secondary  thickening.  Lectures,  P.,  9.  Laboratory  work,  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  morning.  Assistant  Professor  Rowi«BB  and 
Dr.  WlBGAND. 

9.  Dendrolo^.  Three  hours  through  the  yeiQr.  A  biological  and 
taxonomic  study  of  trees,  including  field  observations  upon  the  native 
species,  and  laboratory  investigations  upon  the  development  of  woody 
structures.  Required  of  the  students  of  forestry.  Prerequisites, 
courses  i  and  2.  Course  5  may  advantageously  precede  this  course. 
Lectures,  T.,  8.  Laboratory  work,  Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday 
morning.    Assistant  Professor  Rowi«BB  and  Mr. . 

Comparative  Embryology ^  Mycology  and  Kindred  Subjects, 

10.  Oomparative  Korphology  and  Embryology.  Three  hours 
through  the  year.    A  study  of  representative  groups  which  illustrate 
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the  line  of  evolution  of  green  plants.  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  tracing  the  development  and  homologies  of  sporog^noos,  repro- 
ductive and  embryological  organs,  with  discussions  of  the  principal 
plant  phyla.  Permanent  microscopic  preparations  will  be  made,  repre- 
senting series  in  the  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  gymnosperms,  and 
angiosperms.  In  the  fall  the  chief  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
Bryoph3rta,  the  winter  will  be  devoted  principally  to  the  Pteridophyta, 
followed  by  the  gymnosperms  and  angiosperms  in  the  spring.  The 
course  is  continuous,  and  because  of  the  logical  sequence  of  the  sub- 
jects, must  be  taken  in  the  order  presented.  Lectures.  Th.,  ii. 
Laboratory  work  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons.  Professor 
Atkinson,  and  Dr.  Durand.     Prerequisite,  courses  i  and  2. 

II.  Kycolo^.  Three  hours  through  the  year.  First  half-year 
until  Christmas  recess.  Basidiomycetes ;  studies  of  representative 
genera  of  this  large  group,  with  especial  attention  to  the  structure  and 
characters  of  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms  and  wood-destroying 
fungi.  The  eauivalent  of  one  weekly  laboratory  session  will  be 
devoted  to  field  work  in  the  collection  of  material.     Christmas  i 


until  Easter  recess,  Parasitic  Fungi ;  the  history  and  development  of 
the  most  important  parasitic  fungi.  Second  half-year  after  Easter 
recess,  general  classification  with  studies  in  representative  groups,  and 
practice  in  culture  methods.  Practice  in  the  recognition  of  species,  or 
research  work  may  in  some  ca2>es  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course  by 
registering  in  course  14a.  Lectures,  T.,  11 ;  laboratory  work 
Monday    and  Wednesday   afternoons.     Professor   Atkinson,     and 

Mr. .     Prerequisites,  courses  i  and  2. 

12.  Taxonomy  of  tlie  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytea.  Three 
or  two  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Lecture,  one  hour,  Th.,  11. 
Laboratory,  two  hours,  preferably  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons. 
The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  a  study  of  typical  genera,  practice 
in  taxonomy,  and  field  work.  The  students  will  attend  the  lectures 
of  course  10,  and  may,  if  they  choose  take  the  laboratory  work  of  that 
course  in  addition,  making  5  hours.  Students  who  have  had  course 
10  will  register  only  for  the  laboratory  work  of  course  12,  with  2  hours 
credit.  Lecture  by  Professor  Atkinson.  Laboratory  work  by  Dr. 
Durand.    Offered  1901-1902. 

m.  Qraduate  Oouraea. 

{Primarily  for  graduates;  but  open  to  election  by  nndergraduaie 
students  engaged  in  research, ) 

To  those  electing  any  of  the  graduate  courses  for  an  advanced 
degree  the  following  general  announcement  applies.    A  four  hour 
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course  is  the  minimnm  period  and  if  the  subject  is  chosen  for  a  major 
study,  or  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree,  more  time  will  be 
required. 

Comparative  Morphology  and  Embryology ^  Mycology ^  etc, 

13.  Methods  of  research  in  morphology  and  embryology. 
Not  less  than  four  hours.  Each  student  will  be  assi>2^ed  some  prob- 
lem for  original  research  with  special  reference  to  sporogeny  or  em- 
bryology, and  the  morphology  of  the  nucleus  with  reference  to  sporo- 
genesis,  spermagensis,  oogensis,  and  fertilization  ;  or  some  problem  in 
experimental  morphology.  The  research  will  be  made  the  basis  for 
acquaintance  with  methods,  and  a  thesis  embod3ring  the  results  will 
be  prepared.  The  work  should  follow  course  10,  but  in  special  cases 
may  be  taken  as  a  parallel  study.  When  these  subjects  are  chosen  as 
a  major  or  minor  for  an  advanced  degree  they  can  be  pursued  for 
several  years  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  Reports  weekly. 
Hours  by  appointment.    Professor  Atkinson  and  Dr.  Durand. 

14.  Methods  of  research  in  mycology.  The  problems  will  be 
assigned  according  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  student.  In 
general  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  devote  a  first  period  to  an  inde- 
pendent survey  of  the  group  of  fungi  in  the  collection  of  material  and 
in  general  tazonomic  work  on  the  same  to  acquire  a  practical  knowl- 
edge in  the  placing  of  genera  and  species  in  the  various  groups. 
Fxx>m  this  point  research  on  some  problem  can  be  directed  to  some 
monographic  work,  either  in  taxonomy,  taking  up  one  or  more  genera 
according  to  the  number  of  species  ;  or  in  development  of  a  few 
species.  The  periods  are  arranged  as  follows,  but  are  subject  to 
change  in  special  cases  : 

14a.  General  tazonomic  survey  of  the  fungi.  Pour  hours 
through  the  year ;  or  eight  hours  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Should  follow  course  11,  or  in  special  cases  may  be  taken  as  a  parallel 
course.    Hours  by  appointment.    Professor  Atkinson  and  Mr. . 

14^.  Research ;  monograph  of  some  genus  or  a  limited  number  of 
genera ;  or  some  monographic  study  of  development,  or  of  parasitism  ; 
based  on  culture  methods  where  possible.  Not  less  than  four  hours 
through  the  year,  and  where  the  problem  is  selected  as  a  major  study 
more  time  will  be  required.  In  any  case  a  thesis  combining  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  will  be  required.  Reports  weekly.  Should 
follow  conxBe  14/x.    Hours  by  appointment.    Professor  Atkinson. 

Hant  Physiology  and  Ecology, 

15.  Plant  Physiology.      Not  less  than  four  hours,  but  when 
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chosen  as  a  major  study,  more  time  will  be  required.  Problems  will  be 
assigned  for  investigation,  dealing  with  the  physical  properties  of 
growth ;  with  nutrition ;  with  the  effects  of  stimuli  and  certain 
natural  and  environmental  forces  upon  cell  activities,  plant  growth, 
development,  etc.  Bach  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  thesLs 
embodjdng  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Prerequisites,  courses  i 
and  2,  and  in  addition,  one  of  courses  8,  lo,  or  ii  (or  an  equivalent). 

Hours   by   appointment.      Professor    Atkinson   and   Mr.    . 

Weekly  reports  may  be  required. 

Comparative  Histology  and  Phanerogamic  Botany. 

i6.  Research  in  Taxonomy  and  Phylogeny  of  the  Angrio- 
■perms.  Pour  or  more  hours.  A  monograph  of  some  group  which 
will  include  a  comparative  study  of  organs  of  tazonomic  value,  and 
also  their  development.  Groups  will  be  assigned  for  investigation 
preferably  in  the  spring  of  the  year  before  the  course  is  to  be  taken 
up.  Among  the  groups  which  may  be  taken  up  are  the  glume-bearing 
Monocotyledons  (grasses,  sedges,  etc.),  the  amentiferous  Dicotyle- 
dons, and  the  Compositae.  Since  different  groups  will  be  taken  up 
in  different  years,  students  may  pursue  the  work  outlined  in  this 
course  more  than  one  year.  Designed  for  those  who  have  taken 
courses  7  and  8,  or  in  special  cases,  permission  will  be  given  to  take 
these  as  parallel  courses.  Hours  by  appointment.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor RowLBB  and  Dr.  Wibgand. 

17.  Research  in  Comparative  Histology  and  Cytology.  Not 
less  than  four  hours.  Special  problems,  (a)  Comparative  histology  : 
the  comparative  histology  of  a  series  of  organs,  or  the  anatomy  of  an 
individual  plant,  (b)  Cytology  :  the  biology  and  structure  of  starch, 
plastids,  and  other  cell  contents ;  also  nuclear  division  and  cell  for- 
mation, with  special  reference  to  tissue  development.  Intended  to 
follow  course  8,  and  may  form  the  basis  of  a  major  or  minor  subject 
for  an  advanced  degree.  Assistant  Professor  Rowi^BB  and  Dr.  Wib- 
gand. 

IV.  Botanical  Seminaries. 

18.  Seminary  in  Embryology ,  Kycology,  Physiology ,  etc. 
Weekly  seminaries  will  be  held  in  embryology,  comparative  mor- 
phology, mycology,  physiology  and  related  subjects.  Readings  and 
discussions  of  current  literature ;  and  problems  under  investigation 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  seminary  work.  Required  of  all  graduates 
and  open  to  undergraduates  who  are  engaged  in  research  in  courses 
13,  14  and  15  (one  hour).    By  appointment.    Professor  Atkinson. 
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19.  Seminary  in  Comparative  Histolo^  and  Taxonomy  of 
the  Angriosperms.  Weekly  seminaries  will  be  held  in  these  stib-* 
jects.  Readings  and  discussions  of  current  literature ;  and  problems 
under  investigation,  courses  16,  17,  will  form  the  basis  for  the  sem- 
inary work.  Required  of  all  graduates,  and  open  to  all  tmdergradu- 
ates  who  are  engaged  in  research  work  (one  hour).  By  appointment. 
Assistant  Professor  Rowi«B9. 

ENTOKOLOaY  AND  GENX&AL  INVBBTXBRATX 
ZOOLOGY. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  indicated  by  the 
title  of  the  department ;  elementary  courses  are  given  in  the  general 
subject  of  invertebrate  zoology,  and  special  courses,  both  elementary 
and  advanced  in  entomology.  An  opportunity  is  offered  the  student 
to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  zoological  studies  by  lectures  covering  in 
a  general  way  the  field  of  invertebrate  zoology,  and  by  a  study  in  the 
laboratory  of  a  wide  series  of  typical  forms,  illustrating  the  more  im- 
portant groups  of  Invertebrates.  These  two  courses  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  similar  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physiology 
and  Vertebrate  Zoology  afford  the  instruction  in  zoology  needed  by 
students  in  the  general  courses  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  advanced  work  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of 
zoology. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  studying  marine  animals  at  any  place  re- 
mote from  a  sea  coast  and  to  the  exceptionally  good  facilities  for  the 
study  of  insects  at  this  University,  those  students  wishing  to  take 
advanced  work  in  invertebrate  zoology  here  are  advised  to  select  some 
subject  in  entomology,  and  especial  encouragement  is  given  to  those 
students  wishing  to  make  original  investigations  in  this  field.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  this  department  is  a  summer  term,  consisting  of 
lectures,  field  work,  and  laboratory  practice,  at  the  season  of  the  year 
moat  favorable  for  the  study  of  insects. 

The  Kueeum  and  Laboratory.  The  material  equipment  of  the 
department  for  the  study  of  General  Invertebrate  Zoology  consists  of  a 
mnsenm  in  which  there  is  a  good  series  of  Invertebrates,  including  an 
excellent  collection  of  corals  and  a  very  large  collection  of  shells,  the 
Newcomb  Collection.  The  museum  also  contains  the  complete  series 
of  glass  models  of  invertebrates  made  by  Blaschka,  the  papier  mach^ 
models  of  Auzoux,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  zoological  diagrams  of 
Leuckart.  The  laboratory  is  kept  supplied  with  specimens  of  the 
typical  marine  forms  studied  by  the  students.  These  are  supplied  to 
the  students  at  cost. 
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The  Entomological  cabinet  contains,  in  addition  to  many  exotic  in- 
sects, specimens  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  common  species  of 
the  United  States.  These  have  been  determined  by  specialists,  and 
are  accessible  for  comparison.  The  collection  includes  many  sets  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  metamorphoses  and  habits  of  insects. 
The  laboratory  is  also  supplied  with  a  large  collection  of  duplicates 
for  the  use  of  students ;  and  is  equipped  with  microscopes  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work  in  entomology. 

The  insectary  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  affords  facili- 
ties to  a  limited  number  of  advanced  students  for  special  investigations 
in  the  study  of  the  life  history  of  insects,  and  for  experiments  in 
applied  entomology. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1901- 1902. 

1.  Invertebrate  Zoolo^.  General  course.  First  half-year  until 
Christmas  recess.  Credit,  2  hours.  M.,  W.,  10,  White  12,  Pro- 
fessor COMSTOCK  ;  and  one  practical  exercise  by  the  class  in  sections. 
Th.,  F.,  2-4:30,  White  20,     Messrs.  MacGii,i,ivray  and  Rii^EY. 

2.  ICorphology  of  Invertebrates.  Special  laboratory  course. 
First  half-year  until  Christmas  recess  and  second  half-year  after  Easter 
i.'cess.  Daily  ex.  S.,  S-r,  White  20,  Messrs.  MacGili^ivray  and 
R::,:y. 

3.  General  Entomology.  Lectures  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
orders,  sub-orders,  and  the  more  important  families,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  those  of  economic  importance.  Second  half-year  after  Easter 
recess.  Credit,  2  hours.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  White  12,  Professor 
CoMSTOCK  and  one  practical  exercise  for  those  who  have  not  had 
courses  4  and  5,  in  sections.  Th.,  F.,  2-4:30,  White  20.  Messrs. 
MacGii^i^ivray  and  Rii^by. 

Course  3  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  course  i.  Those 
special  students  in  agriculture  who  do  not  take  course  i,  but  who  wish 
to  study  entomology,  are  recommended  to  take  courses  4,  7,  and  5. 

4.  Elementary  ICorphology  of  Ineeeta.  Laboratory  work. 
First  half-year  until  Christmas  recess.  Two  or  three  hours  credit. 
Daily  ex.  S.,  8-1,  White  20,  Messrs.  MacGii^mvray  and  Rii«BY. 

5.  Elementary  Systematic  Entomology.  Laboratory  work. 
Second  half-year  after  Easter  recess.  Credit,  2  hours.  Daily  ex.  S., 
8-1,  White  20.    Messrs.  MacGii«i,ivray  and  Rii«by. 

Course  5  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  course  4. 

6.  Research  in  Entomology.  Advanced  laboratory  course,  spe- 
cial work  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of 
each  student.    First  half-year  until  Christmas  recess  and  second  half- 
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year  after  Easter  recess.     Daily  ex.  S.,  8-1,    White  20,     Professor 
COMSTOCK  and  Messrs.  MacGiujvray  and  Rii^BV. 

The  entomological  laboratory  is  closed  from  Christmas  to  the  Easter 
vacation,  and  is  open  during  the  summer  ;  see  below.  Candidates  for 
advanced  degrees  are  advised  to  attend  at  least  one  summer  term. 

7.  Soonomic  Entomology.  Lectures  on  applied  entomology. 
Discussion  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  of  the  methods  of 
combating  them.  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess.  Credit,  i  hour. 
M.,  W.,  10.  White  12^    Assistant  Professor  Si,ingbri«and. 

Suxniner  Term. 

Owing  to  the  better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Entomology  dur- 
ing the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  there  has  been  established  a  sum- 
mer term  of  this  department.  This  term  begins  the  first  Wednesday 
following  Commencement  and  lasts  ten  weeks.  The  courses  are  of  an 
advanced  nature  ;  and  only  those  students  of  this  University  who  have 
taken  courses  i  and  3  are  admitted  to  them.  Teachers  and  others  de- 
siring to  join  the  class  without  previously  attending  the  University, 
should  state  in  their  application  the  amount  of  zoological  work  they 
have  done. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  summer  term  is  I25.00.  Students  who  have 
been  members  of  the  University  during  the  preceding  year  are  excused 
from  the  payment  of  this  fee.  Those  who  are  members  during  the 
succeeding  year  may  have  the  $25  applied  on  their  first  term's  tuition. 
Application  for  admission  to  the  course  should  be  made  before  June  ist. 

8.  Introductory  Course.  Elementary  morphology  of  insects  and 
sjTstematic  entomology.  Laboratory  work.  Daily  ex.  S.,  8-5,  White 
II,  12,  20.    Field  work  T.,  9-12.    Messrs.  MacGiixivray  and  Rii,ey. 

9.  GEBcology  of  Insects.  Lectures  and  field  work  on  the  habits  of 
insects,  and  on  their  relations  to  their  environment.  Th.,  9-12, 
White  12,    Professor  Comstock. 

Course  9  is  open  only  to  students  who  are  taking  at  least  two  hours 
of  course  8.    Credit  is  given  as  for  laboratory  work. 

10.  Morphology  and  Development  of  Insects.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  M.,  W.,  P.,  10.  Credit,  two  hours.  White  12, 
Professor  Comstock. 

iz.  Seseardi  in  Entomology.  Special  work  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  each  student.  Daily  ex.  S.,  8-5. 
Professor  Comstock  and  Messn.  MacGiixiviiay  and  Riiay. 
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PHYSIOLOaY,    VEBTEBBATX   ZOOLOaY,    AJSTD 
NET7B0L0GY. 

The  laboratories  and  lecture-roomt  of  the  department  occupy  the 
entire  north  wing  of  McGraw  Hall.  The  museum  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the  first  gallery. 

Oourse  of  Ixutruction.  With  all,  practical  work  constitutes  an 
essential  feature.  With  the  first  three,  Physiology,  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
and  Neurology,  one-third  of  the  exercises  are  in  the  form  of  practi- 
cums,  the  objects  being  studied  by  the  students  in  groups  under  con- 
stant supervision  and  with  explicit  directions.  In  the  other  courses 
the  laboratory  work  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Courses  i,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  be  taken  continuously  in  the 
same  year,  but  for  the  present  this  is  not  insisted  upon. 

Course  i  is  general  and  introductory  to  the  others  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  may  advantageously  precede  or  accompany  conrses  i,  2  and 
3  in  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology,  and  the  courses  in 
Anatomy,  and  in  the  Physiology  of  Domesticated  Animals  (Veterinary 
College).  Courses  i,  3  and  7  are  also  designed  to  serve  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  Psychology  (see  Course  i  in  Philosophy). 

The  ICusetun.  In  its  formation  there  has  been  kept  in  mind 
constantly  its  main  purpose  as  an  aid  to  instruction,  elementary  and 
advanced.  Merely  curious,  showy  or  costly  specimens  have  not  been 
sought  But  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  representative  forms  of  the  various  vertebrate  groups,  and,  by 
means  of  carefully  prepared  specimens,  to  illustrate  ideas  e,  g,^  the 
adaptation  of  structure  to  function ;  the  persistence  of  apparently 
useless  or  injurious  organs;  the  unity  of  type  under  diversity  of  ex- 
ternal form  and  mode  of  life ;  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  apes, 
etc.  The  collection  embraces  an  unusual  number  of  well  preserved 
and  prepared  brains  of  man  and  other  vertebrates.  The  local  fauna 
is  already  represented  by  240  species,  of  which  about  55  are  fishes  and 
about  150  are  birds ;  it  is  believed  that  at  least  350 different  vertebrates 
inhabit  the  neighborhood  of  Ithaca. 

The  Vivarium.  There  is  yet  no  special  provision  for  a  zoologic 
garden,  but  living  animals  of  moderate  size  and  cost  are  kept  in  the 
basement  of  McGraw  Hall,  and  are  accessible  at  all  times  to  students 
and  visitors.  During  1 899-1900  the  forms  were  as  follows  :  Monkey, 
cat,  fox,  raccoon,  ferret,  porcupine,  mouse,  squirrel;  crow,  pigeon, 
parrot;  alligator,  heloderma  (Gila  monster),  serpents  and  turtles; 
frogs,  salamanders  and  necturus ;  lake  lamprey,  amia,  gar,  stickle- 
back, catfishes,  perch,  suckers,  sunfish,  etc. 
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Opportanitiefl  for  Research.  Besides  ordinary  forms,  there  are 
readily  obtained  living  neetums.  amia,  and  two  kinds  of  lamprey. 
The  Brazilian  fishes  collected  by  the  late  Professor  C.  F.  Hartt  have 
been  identified  by  Professor  Eigenmann.  The  large  nnmber  of  cats, 
sheep  hearts  and  brains,  and  of  representative  vertebrates  used  annu- 
ally at  the  practicums  in  Physiology  and  Zoology  facilitate  the  study 
of  both  normal  anatomy  and  variation.  Besides  the  museum  speci- 
mens there  are  in  store  many  entire  vertebrates,  particularly  marsu- 
pials at  various  ages.  The  hearts  of  numerous  forms  have  been 
prepared  by  injecting  alcohol  into  their  cavities.  For  the  study  of 
cerebral  topography,  unusual  facilities  are  offered  in  both  material 
and  literature. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1901-1902. 

Courses  i  to  7  are  open  to  Freshmen, 

[For  the  sake  of  correlation  with  courses  i  and  3  in  Entomology 
and  Invertebrate  Zoology  most  of  the  courses  in  this  department  will 
occupy  each  about  one-third  of  the  college  year  ;  the  exercises  occur 
three  times  per  week  but  the  courses  will  count  each  as  a  two  hour 
course  for  a  half-year.  The  Physiology  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  includes  the  lectures  of  Course  i.  The  Anatomy  of  the 
second  year  includes  the  lectures  of  Course  3.] 

1.  Fhy Biology.  First  half-year  until  Christmas  recess.  Three 
homrs  per  week.  Credit,  2  hours.  Two  lectures  ;  T.,  Th.,  11.  One 
practicum  ;  two  sections  at  hours  to  be  arranged  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons.  The  lectures  treat  largely  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  sense  organs.  At  the  practicums  each 
student  dissects  the  viscera  and  certain  muscles  of  the  cat,  and  the 
heart,  brain,  and  eye  of  the  sheep  ;  the  principal  tissues,  including 
living  cilia,  are  examined  under  the  microscope.  Professor  Wiij)BR 
and  Dr.  StroxH). 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoologry-  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  i  hour  each  term.  Two  lectures  and 
one  practicum  ;  da3rs  and  hours  as  in  course  i.  At  the  practicums  are 
dissected  representative  forms,  including  necturus,  lamprey,  ray, 
shark,  etc.  ;  sections  of  the  lancelet  are  studied  under  the  microscope. 
Professor  Wii^dbr  and  Dr.  Stroud. 

Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  course  i,  orby  course  i  in  Entomology 
and  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

3.  Ifeorologry*  Easter  recess  until  end  of  year.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Credit,  2  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one.  practicum  ;  days  and 
hours  as  in  course  i.    The  lectures  deal  with  (a)   the  comparative 
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anatomy  of  the  brain ;  (b)  the  morphology  of  the  human  brain  ;  (c) 
the  cerebral  fissures.    Professor  Wii^der  and  Dr.  Stroud. 
Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  course  i  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Practical  Physiology.  First  half-year  until  Christmas  recess, 
laboratory  work  with  occasional  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Three 
hours.  Credit,  2  hours.  An  extension  of  course  i  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  elementary  physiology.  The 
practicum  dissections  are  repeated.  The  corresponding  human  organs 
are  examined.  The  students  are  shown  how  to  perform  for  themselves 
simple  chemical  and  physiologic  experiments ;  the  latter  are  all 
callisections,  t.  ^.,  are  done  upon  animals  just  killed  or  completely 
anesthetized.    Dr.  Stroud. 

Course  4  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  i. 

5.  Oomparative  Anatomy.  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess. 
Three  hours.  Credit,  i  hour  each  term.  Laboratory  work  with  a 
weekly  lecture  or  recitation.    An  extension  of  course  2.    Dr.  Stroud. 

Course  5  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  2. 

6.  Systematic  and  Economic  Zoology  and  ICuseum  ICethods. 
Laboratory  and  field  work  with  occasional  lectures.  Days  and  hours 
to  be  arranged.  During  the  spring  course  6  may  be  supplemented  or 
partly  replaced  by  the  lectures  on  Pisciculture  by  Professor  Bvbrmann 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Forestry.    Mr.  Rbsd. 

7.  Physiology  of  the  Nerroos  System.  Spring  term.  Three 
hours.  Credit,  2  hours.  One  lecture,  one  recitation  and  one  labora- 
tory exercise  in  dissection  or  experimentation.  Professor  W£U>BR  and 
Dr.  Stroud. 

Course  7  must  be  preceded  by  courses  i  and  4. 

9.  Advanced  Study,  Research  and  Thesis  Work.  Daily 
throughout  the  year.    Professor  Wii4>BR,  Dr.  Stroud,  and  Mr.  Rbhd. 

10.  Department  Oonference.  Fortnightly  throughout  the  year, 
at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  alternating  with  the  Seminary  in  Micro- 
scopy, Histology,  and  Embryology. 

MIOBOSOOPY,  HISTOLOGY,  AJTD  XMBBYOLOaY. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  instruction  in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  micro- 
scope and  its  accessories,  in  photo-micrography,  in  vertebrate 
histology  and  vertebrate  embryology ;  and  opportunities  for  research 
in  all  of  these  subjects. 

The  material  equipment  consists  of  a  good  supply  of  modem 
microscopes,  each  one  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  low  and  medium 
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power  dry  objective  and  a  2  mm.  homogeneous  immersion  objective, 
A  projection  microscope  is  available  and  constantly  used  in  the 
lectures  and  in  special  demonstrations.  Camera  Incidas,  polariscopes, 
micro-spectroscopes,  photo-micrographic  cameras,  and  other  special 
apparatus  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  each  student  opportunity 
for  personally  learning  to  use  them,  and  for  applying  them  to  any 
special  study  in  which  they  are  called  for.  The  general  and  research 
laboratories  are  large,  and  are  equipped  with  microtomes,  incubators, 
aquaria,  etc  The  collection  of  histologic  and  embryologic  specimens 
is  extensive  and  constantly  increasing.  Sets  of  typical  specimens  are 
available  for  study  and  comparison  by  the  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  con- 
tact witn  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures  to 
give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  personal 
work  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that  might  be 
learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or  from 
specimens  prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

This  lake  region  with  its  rich  and  varied  fauna  is  especially  favor- 
able for  investigations  in  the  histology  and  embryology  of  all  the 
main  groups  of  vertebrates  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  abattoirs  in  the 
city  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  material  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sheep,  cow,  and  pig.  The  college  clinic  and  the  depart- 
ment of  anatomy  supply  material  for  the  embryology  of  the  cat  and 
dog,  so  that  the  opportunities  for  research  upon  the  development  of 
the  domestic  animals  are  excellent.  Every  encouragement  is  given 
for  the  fullest  utilization  of  these  opportunities. 

Course  i  is  open  to  Freshmen. 

I.  Kicroflcop7y  Histology  and  Embryology.  First  half-year. 
Credit,  8  University  hours.  Two  lectures,  M.  and  W.  8,  two  recita- 
tions by  appointment  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly 
during  the  first  half  year.  Professor  Gagb  and  Assistants  Bban, 
Bunker,  Hooblbr,  Thro,  Whitb,  Wismar. 

(The  work  in  Microscopy  begins  September  27  and  continues  till 
October  12;  the  Histology  begins  October  12  and  continues  till 
December  7  ;  the  Embryology  begins  December  7  and  continues  till 
January  31.) 
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Microscopy,  The  aim  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  methods  of  mounting 
microscopical  specimens,  etc.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent 
work  of  the  department. 

Histology,  This  includes  the  study  of  the  fine  anatomy  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  the  fundamental  methods  of 
histologic  investigation  and  demonstration. 

Embryology  This  deals  with  the  elements  of  the  development  of 
man  and  of  the  domestic  animals.  For  ease  of  demonstrating  seg- 
mentation, the  formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  organs,  the 
amphibian  egg  is  studied.  Then  follows  a  short  study  of  the  develop- 
ing hen's  egg  to  illustrate  meroblastic  segmentation  and  to  make 
intelligible  some  of  the  phases  of  mammalian  embryology.  The  main 
part  of  the  course,  however,  is  devoted  to  mammalian  development. 
Gravid  uteri  are  obtained  from  the  abattoirs,  and  each  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  dissect  the  placenta,  fetal  membranes,  umbilical  cord, 
and  the  fetus  itself,  demonstrating  among  other  things  the  main 
features  of  the  fetal  circulation.  For  the  microscopic  study,  the 
department  is  well  supplied  with  complete  series  of  embryos  of  the 
chick,  pig,  cat,  calf,  etc.,  and  each  student  has  for  study  four  com- 
plete series  representing  the  principal  steps  in  histogenesis  and  the 
development  of  the  organs. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  to  the  entire 
class,  demonstrations  are  given  during  the  laboratory  periods.  These 
demonstrations  are  made  mostly  with  the  projection  microscope  upon 
especially  selected  specimens  in  which  the  principal  steps  of  develop- 
ment are  shown  in  the  clearest  and  most  typical  manner. 

4.  Beaearch  in  Histology  and  Embryology.  Credit,  3  or  more 
University  hours.  Laboratory  work  eight  or  more  actual  hours  per 
week,  with  seminary  throughout  the  year.  This  course  is  designed 
for  those  preparing  theses  for  the  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees 
and  for  those  wishing  to  undertake  special  investigations  in  histology 
and  embryology.     Professor  Gaob  and  Assistant  Thro. 

Course  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  other  university.  Drawing,  (course  i,  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  or  its  equivalent)  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  are  indispensable  for  the  most  successful  work  in 
this  course. 

Subjects  for  theses  should  be  decided  upon  as  early  as  possible  so 
that  material  in  suitable  stages  of  development  and  physiologic 
activity  may  be  prepared. 

5.  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Oell.    First  half-year.    Two 
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lectures  per  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  This  course  is  designed 
for  students  of  biology  and  medicine,  and  gives  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  relating  to  cell  structiire  and  activity,  especially  in 
their  bearing  on  general  problems  of  biology  and  theories  of  evolution 
and  heredity.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  satisfactory  courses  in 
zoology,  botany  or  physiology,  or  course  i.  Assistant  Professor 
Kingsbury.  This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1901-1902  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Kingsbury. 

6.  Kicrosoopy,  Advanced.  Second  half-year.  Credit,  i  Univer- 
sity hour.  Two  and  one-half  actual  hours  per  week.  This  course 
consists  of  laboratory  work  with  occasional  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. Special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  theory  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  more  important  and  difficult  accessories  of  the  micro- 
scope, e.  g,^  the  micro-spectroscope,  the  micro-polariscope  and  the 
apertometer.  The  use  and  application  of  the  projection  microscope 
and  of  photo-micrographic  apparatus  will  be  learned  by  each  student, 
in  abundant  practical  experiments.     Professor  Gagb. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  having  pursued  course  i,  and  who  have 
in  addition  a  knowledge  of  elementary  photography.  Course  9,  de- 
partment of  Physics,  is  recommended.     (See  course  4. ) 

7.  Semizuury.  At  the  seminary,  there  will  be  presented  reports  of 
special  methods  and  the  results  of  advanced  work.  Professor  Gagb 
and  Assistant  Thro.. 

Note. — For  the  work  of  this  department  the  student  will  find  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  greatest  advantage.  A  year's 
study  of  Latin,  three  to  five  recitations  per  week,  and  of  Greek, 
Goodeirs  Greek  in  English,  or  Coy's  Greek  for  beginners,  would 
represent  the  minimum  amount  needed.  For  all  courses,  the  ability 
to  draw  well  freehand,  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  are  desirable,  and  for  research  work  almost  indispensable. 

OEOLOOT. 

ikci«uding:   a.  dynamic  gboi«ogy  and  physicai«  gbography  ; 

B.   MINBRALOGY  and  PBTROGRAPHY  ;     C.     PAI«BONTOI«OGY  AND 
STRATZGRAPHZC  GBOI^OGY  ;  D.   ECONOMIC  GBOIX>GY. 

A.  I>7iiamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography. 

The  plan  of  the  elective  courses  offered  in  these  subjects  is  in  the 
first  year  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject  of  geology,  placing 
especial  stress  upon  the  dynamic  side,  but  introducing  the  other  aspects 
of  geology  where  they  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  course.    This 
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is  not  primarily  a  professional  course,  but  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who,  without  meaning  to  specialize,  wish  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  earth  sciences.  At  the  same  time  serves  as  the 
basis  for  more  advanced  work.  In  the  second  year  the  subject  of 
physical  geography  is  offered,  and  this  presupposes  the  course  in 
geology.  These  two  courses  together  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
these  who  expect  to  teach  the  earth  sciences  in  secondary  schools. 
The  physical  geography,  or  physiography,  follows  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  other  educational  conferences. 
After  these  two  years  the  student  is  able  to  undertake  work  for  him- 
self in  the  library  and  field.  In  these  more  advanced  courses  small 
problems  are  investigated  and  reports  made  upon  them,  and  thus  a 
traiuing  is  gaiued  for  more  advanced  field  work  upon  larger  problems. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  consists  partly  of  lectures  and  partly 
of  field  and  laboratory  work ;  but  in  the  later  years  no  lectures  are 
given,  the  work  being  largely  individual.  Therefore,  from  the  very 
first  the  student  is  placed  directly  in  contact  with  the  problems  of 
the  field,  and  is  given  training  in  observation  and  geological  reason- 
ing. The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  models,  maps,  rock  speci- 
mens and  photographs  illustratiug  geological  and  physiographical 
phenomena.  The  neighborhood  of  Ithaca  abounds  in  both  simple 
and  complex  illustrations  of  geological  phenomena ;  and  in  each  class, 
in  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  excursions  are  made  to  points  within  easy 
reach  of  the  University.  These  half-day  excursions  are  supplemented 
by  others  to  more  distant  points,  occupying?  the  entire  day ;  and  still 
longer  expeditions  are  made  each  year.  During  1900-1901  excursions 
were  made  to  Niagara  and  to  the  coal  mines  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
probably  similar  expeditions  will  be  made  each  year.  Now  and  then 
vacation  trips  may  be  undertaken,  particularly  during  the  summer. 
In  1896  a  party  of  advanced  students  made  a  journey  to  Greenland, 
in  1899  to  Maine,  and  in  1900  to  the  Adirondacks.  These  more  ex- 
tended field  expeditions  are  planned  to  give  training  for  those  who 
intend  to  pursue  the  subject  of  geology. 

B.  Mineralogy  and  Petography. 

In  this  department  both  elementary  and  advanced  courses  are  offered 
to  students  who  have  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try and  physics.  The  courses  lead  in  two  main  directions :  (a)  tovraird 
an  acquaintance  with  the  properties,  methods  of  investigation,  and 
uses  of  minerals  and  rocks;  and  (b)  toward  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  crystalized  matter,  and  of  the  important  relationship 
existing  between  crystallography  and  the  sciences  of  physics  and 
chemistry. 
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The  laboratory  rooms  and  museum  are  situated  at  present  in  McGraw 
Hall.  They  are  well  equipped  with  study  collections,  including  the 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  collection  of  minerals,  and  with  apparatus 
for  experiment  and  inyestigation.  There  is  also  material  for  original 
research. 

C.  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  (Geology. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  elective  ;  and  are  open  to  all.  A 
special  attempt  is  made  to  have  all  work,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  carried 
on  after  the  manner  of  original  research.  This  is  rendered  feasible 
by  the  fortunate  location  of  the  University,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
important  and  classical  State  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  paleontology 
and  stratigraphic  geology  are  concerned. 

A  seemingly  large  proportionate  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  field 
and  laboratory,  with  a  few  recitations  and  lectures,  thus  giving  the 
future  teacher  a  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  these  important  branches 
of  geology  as  taught  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  future  specialist 
precisely  the  knowledge  and  methods  of  work  he  will  need  in  any 
university,  state  or  national  geological  survey. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  study  of  shells,  for  by  means  of  them 
stratigraphy  and  the  world's  geological  history  are  mainly  interpreted. 
The  large  University  collections  of  invertebrates,  fossil  and  recent, 
mostly  shells,  have  been  rearranged  and  catalogued  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  now  form  a  most  valuable  and  indispensable  aid  to 
elementary  and  advanced  workers.  Among  those  most  serviceable  to 
students  of  older  formations  will  be  found :  the  Jewett  collection, 
especially  rich  in  New  York  Silurian  species ;  local  and  practically 
complete  Devonian  faunas  from  Central  New  York ;  the  Hartt  type 
collection  of  carboniferous  fossils  from  Brazil. 

Of  late  special  attention  has  been  given  to  Tertiary  paleontology 
and  geology,  annual  field  expeditions  being  sent  into  the  Southern 
States,  where  deposits  of  this  age  occur.  The  enormous  amount  of 
material  so  obtained  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Newcomb 
collection  of  recent  shells  (over  10,000  species)  furnishes  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  work  in  this  branch  of  paleontology. 

D.    Economic  (Geology. 

Inatruction.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  both  required  and 
elective.  The  former  are  for  students  in  the  colleges  of  architecture, 
forestry  and  civil  engineering,  and  each  course  is  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  class  taking  :^ 

13 
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The  electiye  work  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  occurrence  and  properties  of  the  useful  minerals  and 
rocks,  or  to  enable  him  to  specialize  along  certain  lines  if  he  so  de- 
sires. The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  laboratory  and  field  work, 
and  occasionally  longer  excursions  are  taken,  as  to  the  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  mining  regions  of  Michigan,  etc. 

Collections.  These  include  :  ( i )  About  4,000  specimens  of  useful 
minerals  and  rocks,  including  ores  (iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  etc.),  building  stones,  coals,  clays,  cements,  petroleum,  etc.,  to 
which  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  In  many  cases  the  pro- 
duct in  differeut  stages  of  completion  is  exhibited  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  use  of  the  mineral  or  rock. 
These  specimens  are  used  in  both  the  lecture  and  laboratory  work. 
(2)  A  collection  of  .about  1,000  lantern  slides  and  several  hundred 
photographs. 

Laboratory.  The  department  also  has  a  laboratory  in  which 
either  chemical  work  or  fire  tests  can  be  carried  on,  there  being  for 
this  latter  purpose  two  furnaces  capable  of  generating  3,300  degrees 
Fahrenheit  of  heat.  These  are  useful  for  testing  clays  and  building 
stones  ;  but  the  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  clay  investigation. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1901-1902. 

A.    Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  (Geography. 

Consultation  hours  daily  11-12.  Office  second  floor,  south  end  of 
McGraw  Hall. 

1.  Dynamic  Geology.  First  term  until  Christmas  recess.  Credit, 
2  hours  first  term.  One  lecture,  M.,  10  ;  one  recitation,  either  W.,  12, 
T.,  10,  or  F.,  10  ;  and  one  laboratory  hour,  either  W.  or  F.,  2-4,  (also 
F.,  ii-i,  if  size  of  class  requires  it).  Geological  Lecture  Room, 
Professor  Tarr,  Dr.  Rirs,  and  Mr.  Matson. 

Require<l  course  for  civil  engineers.     Not  open  for  elective  students. 

Elective  Courses. 

2.  Dynamic,  Structural  and  Physiographic  Geology.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Lectures,  field  work  and  laboratory  work. 
Includes  a  study  of  weathering,  rivers,  lakes,  glaciers,  ocean,  nature 
and  origin  of  rocks,  mountain  formation,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  etc. 
Also  the  application  of  the  principles  of  dynamic  geology  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  Each  phase  of  the  subject 
is  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  views. 
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The  indoor  laboratory  work  is  mainly  confined  to  the  winter  season. 
During  the  fall  and  spring  the  laboratory  hour  is  devoted  to  a  field 
study  of  the  interesting  geological  phenomena  so  well  illustrated  near 
the  University.  Longer  voluntary  excursions  are  made  to  more  dis- 
tant points,  especially  Taughannock,  Union  Springs  and  the  coal 
mines  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

Lectures  T.,  Th.,  9,  Geological  Lecture  Room,  Laboratory  and 
field  work  either  M.,  2-4:30 ;  T.,  2-4:301  or,  Saturday,  9-11:30.  Open 
to  all  elective  students.    Professor  Tarr,  Dr.  RiES  and  Mr.  Matson. 

3.  Physical  G^graphy,  or  Physiography.  Lectures  accom- 
panied by  field  and  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Lectures  M.,  W.,  9,  Geological  Lecture  Room,  Laboratory 
and  field  work,  Th.,  2-4:30  (if  another  section  is  necessary,  hours  will 
be  arranged).  The  members  of  the  class  are  expected  to  arrange  their 
work  so  as  to  have  two  free  Saturdays  in  the  fall  and  two  in  the 
spring  for  long  excursions. 

Oxien  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  a  course  in  dynamic 
geology  or  who  are  taking  course  2.  Professor  Tarr  and  Mr. 
Matson. 

The  lectures  discuss  the  features  of  the  earth  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  origin,  history  and  influence  upon  life.  Illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides  in  the  lectures,  by  the  study  of  maps,  models  and  photo- 
graphs in  the  laboratory,  and  by  excursions,  in  fall  and  spring.  Be- 
sides field  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University,  longer  volun- 
tary excursions  are  offered  to  Niagara,  the  Ontario  Shore  and  Watkins 
Glen.  This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  secondary  school 
teacher  of  physical  geography,  besides  furnishing  a  second  year  of 
training  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  geology. 

4.  Xlementary  ICeteorology.  Two  hours.  First  half  year. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  T.,  10.  Laboratory.  T.,  2-4:30.  In  the 
laboratory  work  the  time  is  occupied  in  a  study  of  meteorological 
instruments ;  observation  with  the  instruments ;  and  the  preparation 
of  weather  and  climatological  maps.  Geological  Lecture  Room. 
Professor  Tarr  and  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Observer  Ai,len. 

Courses  3  and  4  together  cover  the  ground  ordinarily  included 
under  the  term  physical  geography. 

5.  Seminary  for  Teachers.  One  hour.  Time  to  be  arranged. 
Consideration  of  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching  geography  and 
the  earth  sciences  in  the  schools.  Geological  Laboratory,  Professor 
Tarr. 

6.  Glacial  Qeolo^.  Three  hours.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Open 
to  graduate  students  and  to  those  undergraduates  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced.     Professor  Tarr  and  Mr.  Matson. 
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In  the  fall  and  spring  the  class  investigates  in  detail  the  glacial 
geology  of  a  region  selected  for  the  purpose.  This  gives  practice 
in  actual  field  investigation,  and  in  field  methods.  During  the  winter 
the  notes  and  maps  are  worked  up,  and  conferences  and  discussions 
are  arranged  upon  the  results.  In  addition,  each  student  is  expected 
to  prepare  and  deliver  a  lecture  upon  some  subject  in  glacial  geology. 

7.  Field  Geology.  Three  hours.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Open  to 
graduate  students  and  to  those  undergraduates  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced.    Professor  Tarr  and  Dr.  Ribs. 

At  some  time  to  be  arranged,  in  both  the  fall  and  spring,  the  class 
will  spend  a  week  in  the  field  in  some  region  of  complexly  folded 
rocks  in  the  Apalachians,  where  a  detailed  geological  survey  will  be 
undertaken.  The  method  outlined  in  course  6  will  be  followed  in  the 
winter's  work  in  this  course.] 

8.  Geological  Investigation.  Field  and  laboratory  work  with 
readings,  conferences,  excursions,  and  the  preparation  of  theses. 
Original  investigation  based  upon  field  work  is  undertaken  by  each 
student.    Primarily  for  graduates.    Professor  Tarr. 

9.  Geological  Seminary.  Two  hours.  Preparation  aud  reading 
of  theses  upon  special  subjects,  particularly  upon  investigations  in  the 
field.  Abstracts  and  discussions  of  the  current  geological  literature. 
Primarily  for  graduates.     Professor  Tarr. 

B.  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

10.  Mineralogy.  Christmas  recess  to  Easter  recess.  Credit,  one 
hour  first  term,  one  hour  second  term.  A  short  course  required  of 
Civil  Engineers  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
practice.  M.  and  W.,  10 ;  W.  or  P.,  2.  Assistant  Professor  Gn«I,  and 
Mr.  Gekr. 

11.  Mineralogy.  Three  hours,  two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
hour,  throughout  the  year.  Lectures  T.,  Th.,  8  ;  laboratory  hours  to 
be  arranged.  This  course  is  for  beginners  in  the  subject,  and  ia 
designed  to  lead  up  to  more  advanced  work.    Assistant  Professor  Gnx. 

12.  Crystal  Measurement  and  Drawing.  Second  half -year. 
Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Gii«ir. 

15.  Blowpipe  Analysis  of  Minerals.  First  half-year.  One 
laboratory  hour.    Assistant  Professor  Giu,. 

14.  Physical  Crystallography.  First  half-year.  Three  hours, 
(yvt>  lectures  and  one  laboratory  hour.  Must  be  preceded  by  course 
u  or  its  equivalent.    Assistant  Professor  GiiJr. 

15,  Petrography.  Second  half-year.  Three  hours.  This  course, 
tv^ther  with  the  preceding,  is   intended    to  give  an  elementary 
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knowledge  of  the  determination  of  minerals  and  rocks  under  the 
microscope.    Assistant  Professor  OvUL. 

i6.  Seminary  in  Kineralo^  and  Orystallopraphy.  One 
hour  throughout  the  year.  Devoted  to  the  study  of  current  literature 
and  some  of  the  more  important  classic  writings.    Assistant  Professor 

17.  Advanced  or  Special  Work  in  Kineralogy  and  Petro- 
graphy. Adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  The  work 
may  be  directed  in  the  line  of  Crystallographic  Measurements,  Crystal 
Structure,  Mineral  Synthesis,  Microchemical  Methods  or  Petrographic 
Research.    Assistant  Professor  Gii,l. 

O.    Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology. 

Office  and  ktboratory.    First  floor,  McGraw  HalL      Consultation 
hours  10-12. 

These  courses  are  elective.     Course  21  open  to  freshmen, 

21.  Historical  Geology.  Three  hours.  A  course  designed  for 
beginning  students,  or  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  train- 
ing in  geology.  It  takes  the  student  (a)  directly  to  Nature  and 
teaches  him  to  observe  and  properly  interpret  such  facts  and  phe- 
nomena as  bear  upon  the  age  of  the  rocks  found  about  him,  (b)  gives 
him  a  general  view  of  the  periods  through  which  the  earth  has  passed 
in  geologic  time,  (c)  teaches  him  to  properly  represent  on  paper  the 
land  area  studied  in  the  field. 

Work  included  under  (a)  is  field  and  laboratory  work,  free  weekly 
excursions  being  given  to  various  points  of  geological  interest  on 
Cayuga  lake  and  other  nearby  waters.  That  under  (b)  is  lecture  work 
and  is  illustrated  by  lantern  views.  Hours  to  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  those  concerned.  Assistant  Professor  Harris  and 
Messrs. and and  Miss  Sags. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  the  theory  of  map  construction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teachers  in  geological  studies  will  be  given  under  (c)  in  the 
laboratory.  It  may  be  elected  independently  of  all  other  courses  and 
will  count  one  hour's  credit  in  the  spring. 

22.  Geological  Research  in  America,  from  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings up  to  to-day.  What  has  been  accomplished,  by  whom, 
or  by  what  institutions ;  national  and  state  surveys ;  university  work  ; 
work  of  individuals.  Two  hours.  Fall  and  spring.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.   Hours  to  be  arranged.  Assistant  Professor  Harris. 

23.  Elementary  Oonchology.      Two  hours.     Pelecypoda,  from 
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the  beginning  of  first  half  year  to  Christmas  recess.    Univalyes,  the 
remainder  of  the  year.    Assbtant  Professor  Harris. 

24.  Paleontolo^cal  illustration.  One  hour.  Second  half  year 
after  Easter  recess.    Assistant  Professor  Harris. 

25.  Field  and  Laboratory  work  during  both  terms  of  the  year. 
Nearly  all  advanced  work  including  preparation  of  theses  and 
original  articles,  is  included  under  this  heading.  Assistant  Professor 
Harris  and . 

26.  A  Ten  Week  Summer  Term  of  Field  Geology.  The  regular 
summer  term  will  open  on  the  first  Wednesduy  following  commence- 
ment day.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  geologists  who  have 
never  examined  the  New  York  type  section  of  paleozoic  rocks  a 
chance  to  do  so  at  a  minimum  expense  yet  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. Headquarters  for  the  school  will  be  in  the  Helderbergs  for 
the  reasons  stated  under  course  ^'27**  below.  A  piece  of  detailed, 
careful  and  advanced  work  will  be  expected  of  each  member  of  the 
class.  Original  investigation  along  paleontolgic  and  stratigraphic 
lines  is  what  the  course  emphasizes.  (See,  for  example,  Bulletins  of 
American  Paleontalogy,  No.  13).  For  many  minor  details  see  course  27. 
Hours  of  credit,  10. 

27.  A  Six  Weeks  Oourse  in  Field  Geology  for  Teachers.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  announcement  for  the  summer  of  1902, 
but  it  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  for  1901,  which  follows : 

In  connection  with  the  ten-week  summer  term  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology 
of  this  university  in  Eastern  New  York,  there  will  be  offered  in  1901 
a  six  week  course  in  field  geology  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  see  and  study  for  themselves  the  classical 
sections  of  New  York  State. 

The  camp  for  the  summer  of  1901  will  be  in  the  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains, near  Albany,  where  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  more  than  ten 
geological  formations  can  be  studied. 

A.  Work.    During  the  term  each  student  will  be  expected  to— 

(a)  Make  a  detailed  study  of  the  Helderberg  Mountains,  com- 
mencing at  the  base  with  the  Hudson  River  shales,  and  taking  each 
formation  in  turn  up  to  the  Hamilton  cap  rocks.  This  work  includes : 
the  collection  of  fossils  and  other  specimens  of  interest,  measuring 
the  thickness  of  the  different  formations,  stud3dng  their  characteristics, 
and  sketching,  mapping  and  photographing  their  general  appearance. 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Veatch. 

(b)  Accompany  at  least  one  of  the  following  free  excursions  by 
boat.     ( I )  From  Troy  to  Rondout,  stopping  at  Becraft  Mt.  and  other 
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pomts  of  geolpgical  interest — formations  :  Cambrian,  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian.  (2)  Prom  Troy  to  Plattsburg,  via  Champlain  Canal  and 
Lake  Champlain — formations  :  Archsean,  Cambrian,  Lower  Silurian. 
(3)  From  Troy  to  Syracuse  via  Brie  Canal,  by  side  excursion  seeing 
Trenton  and  Oriskany  Falls — ^formations  :  Archsean  to  Devonian 
inclusive.  Conducted  by  Professor  Harris,  assisted  by  Mr.  Raymond. 
(c)  Identify  and  classify,  with  aid  of  books  and  instruction  in 
camp,  the  various  specimens  collected.    Work   conducted  by  Dr. 

Cl^BI^ND. 

In  special  cases  a  teacher  may  spend  all  his  or  her  time  on  work 
lettered  (a)  or  (c).  The  amount  of  work  expected  under  the  head 
selected  will  naturally  be  increased  three-fold  if  six  hours  credit  is 
expected. 

Teachers*  Needs.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
intending  to  take  up  geological  work  in  women's  colleges  and  high 
schools,  by  Miss  Sagb.  All  will  be  under  the  general  care  of  Mrs. 
G.  D.  Harris. 

Equipment.  Each  student  should  bring  :  old,  light  clothes,  six 
heavy  blankets,  brick-layer*s  hammer,  cold  chisel,  pocket  compass^ 
perhaps  one  dollar's  worth  of  tin  cooking  utensils,  and  if  possible  a 
Locke  hand  level. 

Tuition  and  Fees.  Tuition  as  at  the  University,  25  dollars.  Fees 
for  camp  equipment  and  other  expenses  of  work,  10  dollars.  These 
and  registration  matters  can  be  attended  to  at  camp. 

Living  and  other  Expenses.  From  I2.00  to  I3.00  per  week. 
This  is  by  camping  and  cooperating  in  camp  work.  Tents  and  cots 
furnished  by  the  University  ;  the  boats  by  Professor  Harris. 

For  further  particulars  address  Professor  G.  D.  Harris,  or  Miss 
L.  B.  Sage,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 

D.  Economic  Qeolog^. 

Required  Courses, 

30.  Economic  Qeology  for  Civil  Engineers.  Second  half-year 
after  Baster  recess.  Three  hours.  Credit,  2  hours  second  term.  Lec- 
tures, M.,  W.,  10,  and  one  laboratory  period,  M.,  W.,  2-4.  (Also  Th., 
2-4  if  size  of  class  requires  it )  Geological  Lecture  Room,  Dr.  Ri9S 
and  Mr.  MaTSON. 

31.  Olay-Products  and  Building  Stones.  Required  for  archi- 
tects. Second  half-year.  Two  hours.  Lectures,  M.,  T.,  11.  Geo- 
logical Lecture  Room,    Dr.  RiES. 

32.  Origin  and  Nature  of  Boils.    Required  for  students  in  For- 
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estry.    First  half-year.    Two  hours.    Lectures,  M.,  W,,  ii.    Geolog- 
ical Lecture  Room,    Dr.  Ribs. 

Elective  Courses. 

33.  (General  Economic  Oeolog^y*  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Lectures,  M.,  W  ,  12.  Time  for  laboratory  period  to  be  ar- 
ranged. A  comprehensive  course  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  me- 
tallic and  non-metallic  products  with  especial  reference  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  Students  taking  this  course  should  have  had  sufficient 
preparation  in  geology  and  mineralogy.  Geological  Lecture  Room. 
Dr.  Ribs. 

Intended  for  students  in  geology,  for  those  studying  mining  engi- 
neering and  for  students  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

34.  Olay  Investigation.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Laboratory 
work,  field  work  and  reading.  In  the  laboratory  are  taught  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  testing  clays  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  uses. 

35.  Advanced  Economic  Geology.  Primarily  for  graduates. 
This  course,  including  laboratory  work,  field  work  and  reading,  will 
vary  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

MILITABT  SOIENOE  AND  TA0TIC8. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the  land  grant  on  which 
the  Cornell  University  is  founded,  and  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  assigning  the  land  grant,  instruction  is  pro- 
vided in  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Military  Drill  is  required  of  all  male  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
except  aliens^  laboring  students^  special  students  and  those  physically 
unfitted  therefor.  A  student  deficient  in  a  term  of  Military  Drill  is 
not  permitted  to  substitute  anything  else  for  that  work^  or  to  be  ex- 
cusedfrom  any  subsequent  term  until  the  deficiency  is  removed.  In 
the  cases  of  students  not  taking  Drill,  an  equivalent  in  hours  will  be 
added  to  the  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  drill  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  Uni- 
versity uniform,  unless  excused  on  account  of  inability  to  procure  it, 
and  they  are  held  accountable  for  loss  or  injury  to  the  arms  and  other 
public  property  issued  to  them. 

Any  member  of  the  Cornell  University  corps  who  has  satisfactorily 
performed  all  the  duties  required  for  the  first  year,  and  who  is  qualified 
therefor,  may  be  selected  for  the  place  of  a  commissioned  officer,  if 
needed.    For  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  commissioned  officer 
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in  the  jnnior  or  senior  year,  he  is  entitled,  if  duly  registered  therefor, 
to  credit  of  two  recitation  hours  a  week,  and,  at  graduation,  he 
may  receive  a  certificate  of  military  proficiency  with  his  diploma, 
provided  he  has  also  completed  the  course  in  military  science  pre- 
scribed for  the  senior  year. 

Upon  the  graduation  of  each  class,  tl)e  names  of  such  students  as 
have  shown  special  aptitude  for  military  service  will  be  reported  to 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  and  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished 
students  in  military  science  and  tactics  will  be  inserted  in  the  Official 
Army  Register,  and  published  in  general  orders  from  Headquarters 
of  the  Army. 

Students  required  to  drill  must  complete  the  work  within  their 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  unless  duly  authorized  to  postpone 
part  of  the  work  because  of  illness  or  other  necessity. 

The  Cadet  Corps  is  organized  as  follows :  an  infantry  regiment  with 
band,  a  field  battery  (dismounted),  a  signal  detachment,  and  a  hospital 
detachment. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1901-1902. 

X.  InfEUitry  Drill.  School  of  the  soldier.  School  of  the  company* 
School  of  the  battalion  and  ceremonies.  First  term  until  Christmas 
recess  and  second  term  after  Easter  recess.  Credit,  2  hours  each  term. 
M.,  W.,  P..  4*45.    Major  Van  Nbss. 

2.  Artillery  JMHy  for  Selected  Detachmenta.  School  of  the 
Battery,  dismounted.  Sabre  ezcercise.  First  term  until  Christma.*^ 
recess  and  second  term  after  Easter  recess.  Credit,  2  hours  each  term. 
M.,  W.,  P.,  4:45.    Major  Van  NESS. 

3.  Kilitary  Signaliiig  combined  with  the  bicycle,  for  selected 
detachments.  First  term  until  Christmas  recess  and  second  term  after 
Easter  recess.  Credit,  2  hours  each  term.  M.,  W.,  P.,  4:45.  Major 
VakNbss. 

Students  in  courses  2  and  3  are  selected  by  the  Commandant  from 
those  reasonably  proficient  in  course  i. 

4.  Musketry  and  Target  Practice.  Theoretical  instruction. 
Position  and  aiming  drills.  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess. 
M.,  P.,  12.  Armory.  Gallery  and  range  practice,  200  and  300  yards. 
Second  term  after  Easter  recess.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  marksman's  badge,  presented  by  Gen.  A.  C.  Barnes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  will  be  conferred  on  each  student  qualifying  as 
marksman  ;  a  bar  to  be  added  for  each  subsequent  qualification. 

5.  JLitter  Brill  and  Inatruotion  in  First  Aid  to  the  Wounded. 
A  hospital  detachment,  composed  mainly  of  students  intending  to  en- 
ter the  Medical  profession,  is  attached  to  the  infantry  regiment. 
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6.  Military  Science.  Lectures  and  text-book.  Christmas  recess 
until  Easter  recess.  Credit,  i  each  term.  T.,  Th.  Honrs  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Major  Van  Nbss. 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  CTTIiTTTBE. 

An  introductory  or  general  course  of  lectures  is  given  each  year  to 
all  freshmen  in  the  Uniyersity.  Advanced  courses  of  instruction  are 
also  given  each  year.  These  take  up  the  various  problems  of  physical 
culture,  and  consider  the  auxiliary  appliances  for  their  solution- 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  intending  to  teach- 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  male  students  there 
has  been  provided  a  Gymnasium,  thoroughly  equipped  with  baths, 
dressing-rooms,  and  all  the  apparatus  usually  found  in  a  well-fiir- 
nished  gymnasium.  This  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  phy- 
sician, the  Professor  of  Physical  Culture  and  Director  of  the  Gymna- 
sium, who  examines  every  male  student  at  his  entrance  and  at  stated 
intervals  thereafter,  learns  the  condition  of  his  health,  takes  his  phy- 
sical measurements,  and  prescribes  such  exercise  as  may  be  required 
fbr  his  complete  and  symmetrical  bodily  development.  The  gymna- 
sium is  also  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  University  for  voluntary 
exercise ;  but  the  Professor  of  Physical  Culture  or  the  Instructor  in 
Gymnastics  is  in  constant  attendance,  and  no  student  is  suffered  to 
indulge  in  hazardous  or  excessive  athletic  efforts,  or  to  attempt  any 
feat  which  in  his  individual  case  might  be  attended  with  risk. 

Special  provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  physical  training  of 
women  in  the  Sage  College  Gymnasium.  The  department  has  or- 
ganized a  system  of  exercises  calculated  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
physical  strength  of  young  women,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  any 
of  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  exercises  that  are  too  violent  or 
too  long  continued. 

The  exercises  thus  provided  for  are  obligatory  upon  all  members  of 
the  freshmen  or  sophomore  classes  living  in  the  college,  subject  to 
exceptions  in  particular  cases  by  the  Instructor  in  charge. 

The  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  Gymnashtm  and 
Armory  is  situated  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  campus.  The 
main  portion  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  Annex  joining  the  main  hall  on  the 
south,  is  a  three-storied  building,  having  an  area  of  seventy-four  by 
eighty  feet.  The  main  building,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  por- 
tion that  is  set  apart  for  an  office  and  a  military  store-room,  is  used  for 
gymnastics  and  military  drill.  This  contains  the  arms  and  equipment 
of  the  cadet  corps,  and  a  carefully  selected  supply  of  the  most  im- 
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proved  gymnastic  apparatus  and  appliances  for  both  individual  and 
class  work.  The  hall  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  gives  a  clear  space  of  floor  room  in  the  gymnasiam  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty- five  by  sixty  feet  The  Annex  contains  the  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  examination  room,  bath  rooms, 
swimming  bath,  lavatory,  closets,  general  repair  room,  baseball  batting 
cage,  crew  practice  room,  and  dressing-rooms  which  contain  locker 
accommodations  for  about  one  thousand  students. 

Athletics. — ^The  Cornell  Athletic  Association,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  student  athletic  organiza- 
tions, was  incorporated  in  June,  1S89.  A  standing  committee  on 
athletics,  including  the  faculty  members  of  the  association,  has  also 
been  appointed  from  the  faculty.  It  is  hoped  that  the  cooperation  of 
these  various  interests,  and  the  existence  of  a  permanent  organization, 
may  tend  to  produce  a  greater  steadiness  in  the  management  of 
athletics,  and  permit  of  some  continuity  m  the  transmission  of  athletic 
methods  and  traditions. 

The  athletic  ground  called  Percy  Field,  after  the  son  of  one  of  the 
donors,  was  secured  and  equipped  for  out-of-door  sports  by  the  joint 
gift  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hagerman  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Sage.  The  field  has  an 
area  of  nearly  ten  acres,  including  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track,  the 
Witherbee  Memorial  club-house,  and  a  grand  stand  seating  about 
twelve  hundred  persons,  and  is  arranged  for  football,  baseball,  tennis, 
and  general  athletics. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1901-1902. 

2.  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture.  Open  to  all  students.  First 
half-year  and  until  Easter  recess.  Two  hours.  Credit,  2  hours  first 
term,  i  hour  second  term.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Professor  Hitchcock. 

3.  Physical  Examinations,  Theory  and  Practice.  Open  to  all 
classes  but  freshmen.  Course  especially  adapted  for  those  who  are  to 
instruct  in  Physical  Culture  and  includes  all  details  which  would  be 
expected  from  one  not  having  a  medical  degree.  First  half-year.  Five 
hours.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Hitchcock. 

4.  Special  Kedical  Advice  to  Indigent  Students.  Gymnasium 
office.  Daily  except  Saturday  from  12  to  i,  throughout  the  year. 
Ptofessor  Hitchcock. 

5.  Oymnastic  Exercises.  Asthenic  class,  consisting  of  men  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Director — ^which  judgment  is  founded  on  a 
physical  examination, — ^are  imperatively  in  need  of  special  physical 
development.  First  term  until  Christmas  recess  and  Easter  recess 
nntil  end  of  year.     Credit,  i  hour  each  term.     The  work  consists  of 
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class  and  squad  work,  indoors  and  out,  special  developing  ezerdseSf 
and  exercises  prescribed  by  the  Director  for  individual  deformity  or 
immaturity.    Daily  ex.  S.,  5-6.    Mr.  Lannigan. 

6.  Gymnasium  Bxercisea.  Christmas  recess  until  Baster  recess. 
Freshmen  4-6.  M. ,  T. ,  Th. ,  P.  Credit,  one  hour  each  term.  Optional 
class  on  W.  and  S.,  5.  Special  exercises  for  individuals  during  the 
forenoon  at  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Lannigan. 

7.  Physical  Examinations.  Required  of  all  men  entering  the 
University  this  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  athletic  season's 
training  for  all  men  who  are  to  train  for  athletic  competition.  Make 
special  appointments  at  Gymnasium  office.  Professor  Hitchcx>ck  and 
Mr.  Lannigan. 

8.  Be-examination  of  old  Students  by  appointment  throughout 
the  year.    Professor  Hitchcock. 

9.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Gymnastics  open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors  who  expect  to  teach.  Counting  two  hours.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Professor  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Lannigan. 

10.  Women's  Gymnastic  Exercise.  Freshmen  and  Sophmores. 
Instruction  is  given  in  class  exercises,  with  and  without  apparatus, 
throughout  the  year.  Gymnasium  for  women.  Daily  ex.  S.  Credit, 
2  hours  each  term.    Miss  Canpibi^d. 

11.  Advanced  Practical  Gymnastics.  Readings  and  practical 
exercises.  Open  only  to  women  who  have  completed  course  10  or  a 
substantial  equivalent.  Two  hours.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
CANFIBI.D. 

12.  Physical  Xxaminations,  women  of  all  classes,  by  special  ap- 
pointment Office  of  the  Gymnasium  for  Women.  Miss  Canfibld 
and  Dr.  Bi«ma  Griggs. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 


FAOULTY. 


JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  President. 
FRANCIS  M.  FINCH.  A.B..  LL.D..  Director  of  the  College.  Dean  of 

the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  the  History  and  Evolution  of  the 

Law. 
ERNEST  W.  HUFFCUT.  B.S..  LL.B..  Professor  of  Uw. 
CUTHBERT  W.  POUND,  Professor  of  Law. 
WILLIAM  A.  FINCH,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
EDWIN  H.  WOODRUFF,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
FRANK  IRVINE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Practice  and  Procedure. 
FREDERICK  D.  COLSON.  B.L.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Procedure. 

ALEXANDER  H.  R.  FRASER,  LL.B.,  Librarian. 


8PB0IAL  LBOT0BEBS. 

JUDGB  ALFRED  C.  COXE,  A.M.,  (of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court),  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Admiralty. 

ALBERT  H.  WALKER,  LL.B.,  (of  the  New  York  Bar),  Lecturer  on 
the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States. 


THB  OOLLSGB  YBAB. 

The  college  year  for  1 901- 1902  begins  Tuesday,  September  34, 
1901,  and  closes  Thursday,  June  19,  1902,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms 
with  two  intermissions  of  about  ten  days  each  at  Christmas  and  at 
Easter.  Students  should  present  themselves  promptly  for  registration 
on  the  dates  fixed  for  that  purpose  in  the  calendar.  Permits  for  late 
registration  will  be  granted  only  for  the  most  urgent  reasons. 

▲DMI88I0K  TO  THB  OOLLBGB. 

Admiuion  to  the  First-Tear  Olasa.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  first-year  class  as  candidates  for  a  degree  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  had  a  previous  education  at 
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least  equivalent  to  a  high  school  course.*  The  educational  require- 
ment may  be  satisfied  by  the  presentation  of  certificates,  or  by  exam- 
inations, as  follows : 

A.  Admission  on  Diploma  or  Cbrtipicatj;.  The  following 
applicants  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  satisfactory  certificates  or  diplomas  : 

(i)  Graduates  of  universities  aud  colleges,  or  students  who  have 
met  the  entrance  requirements  and  satisfactorily  completed  one  year 
of  study  in  any  university  or  college  of  approved  standing. 

(2)  Graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  of  approved  standing 
in  a  course  of  not  less  than  four  years,  or,  if  less  than  four  years, 
including  the  examination  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the 
College,  or  their  substantial  equivalents,  and  in  either  case,  recom- 
mended by  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  or  Academy  issuing  the 
certificate  or  diploma  for  admission  without  examination. 

(3)  Holders  of  an  academic  diploma,  or  any  sixty -count  academic 
certificate,  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Applications  for  admission  on  a  diploma  or  certificate  issued  by  a 
public  or  private  high  school  or  academy  must  be  sent  in  advance  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  issuing 
the  diploma  and  not  by  the  candidate  himself,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  full  and  specific  information  with  regard  to  the  course  of 
study,  the  time  given  to  each  subject  and  the  amount  of  work  covered 
in  each  subject.  Where  a  catalogue  or  circular  is  issued  by  the  school 
this  should  also  be  filed  with  the  application.  Blank  forms  of 
certificate  may  be  obtained  of  the  Registrar. 

Applicants  for  admission  on  diploma  or  certificate  who  for  any 
reason  submit  themselves  to  examination  in  any  subject  required 
for  admission  on  examination  and  fail  or  are  conditioned,  will  not  be 
regarded  as  in  full  standing  until  such  deficiency  is  made  good. 

B.  Admission  on  Examination.  All  other  applicants,  if  can- 
didates for  a  degree,  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Academic  Department. 
(See  AniCy  pp.  — ,  — .  "\ 

*"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Association  ia  of  the  opinion  that  before  a 
student  commences  the  study  of  law,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  received 
a  speneral  education  at  least  equivalent  to  a  high  school  course,  and  that  persons 
who  have  not  completed  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  should  not  be  admitted 
into  law  schools  as  candidates  for  a  degree."  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Awkeri- 
can  Bar  Association  for  1897,  p.  33. 

'*  Resolved^  That  no  law  school  shall  be  elected  to  membership  unless  it  shall 
require  of  candidates  for  its  degree  the  completion  of  a  high  school  courae  of 
study,  or  iU  equivalent."  From  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Association  of 
Awurican  Law  Schools^  adopted  at  Saratoga,  Aug.  18,  igoo. 
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Admisftion  to  Advanoed  Standing.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  junior  (second-year)  class 
most  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age,  must  meet  the  educational 
requirement  specified  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class,  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  law  work  of  the  first  year, 
or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  completion  of  such  work  in 
another  law  school  whose  entrance  requirements  are  equal  to  those 
of  this  College  and  whose  course  of  study  requires  three  years  for  its 
completion.  Certificates  of  law  work  must  specify  the  number  of 
class-room  hours  given  to  each  subject  and  the  text  books  used,  and 
must  be  forwarded  directly  from  an  officer  of  the  school  issuing  the 
certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  this  College. 

Admission  as  Special  Students.  Applicants  who  are  twenty 
years  of  age  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the 
College  without  examination  as  special  students,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  and  may  elect  such  work  as  they  desire,  subject  to  the  permis- 
sion of  the  professors  whose  subjects  are  selected.  This  privilege  will 
be  granted  only  upon  written  application  specifying  the  age  of  the 
applicant,  the  amount  of  preparatory  study,  or  of  previous  law  study, 
and  accompanied  if  practicable  by  certificates  from  the  preparatory 
school,  law  school,  or  attorney,  under  whose  direction  such  studies 
have  been  pursued.  New  York  students  will  not  be  admitted  as 
special  students  unless  they  present  a  Regents*  law  student  certificate. 
Applicauts  are  advised  to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
before  presenting  themselves  in  person.  4n  order  to  remain  in  the 
College  special  students  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  at 
least  ten  hours  of  work  (equal  to  two  class  room  hours  a  day).  Special 
students  may  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degpree  if  they  pass  the 
required  entrance  examinations  before  the  beginning  of  their  second 
year  in  the  College. 

Admission  of  Students  from  the  Academic  Department. 
Juniors  and  seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  Academic  Department  of 
the  University,  are  allowed,  with  permission  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  in 
each  case,  to  elect  studies  in  the  College  of  Law  which  shall  count 
toward  graduation  both  in  the  academic  course  and  in  the  College ; 
but  the  sum  total  of  hours  so  elected  cannot  exceed  the  number 
required  for  one  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Law,  or  exceed  nine 
hours  per  week  in  any  term.  Under  this  provision  a  student  may 
complete  a  general  course  of  university  study  and  the  law  course  in 
six  years. 

Bxaminations  for  advanced  standing  are  held  at  the  University 
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in  190 1  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  24,  25, 
and  a6  as  follows  :  September  24,  9  a.m,,  Contract ;  3  p.m.,  Torts  ; 
September  25,  9  a.m.,  Criminal  Law  ;  3  p.  M.,  Property ;  September 
26,  9  A.M.,  Civil  Procedure.  These  examinations  may  also  be  taken 
by  students  conditioned  in  any  of  the  subjects  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Suggeatiozui  to  New  York  Students.  It  is  desirable  that  ap- 
plicants who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  and  who  axe 
not  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities  registered  with  the  Regents 
of  the  State  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard,  should  procure  the 
Regents  "  law  student  certificate''  in  order  to  comply  with  the  rules 
governing  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  State.  Inquiries  as  to  this 
certificate  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Regents, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

0OX7BSE  OF  nrSTBUOTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three  years  of  nine 
months  each.*  The  object  of  the  College  is  to  afford  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Anglo-American  law,  both  the 
substantive  law  and  the  law  of  procedure.  Instruction  is  carried  on 
by  the  study  of  selected  cases,  text-books,  and  syllabi,  by  lectures 
and  exposition,  and  by  colloquy  and  discussion.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  given  by  the  resident  Faculty,  provision  is  made  each  year  for 
courses  of  lectures  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  profession. 

lit  Year,  No.  Course.       ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Contracts la 4 2 

Agency ib .  - 2 

Torts,  including  Master  and  Servant 2 3 3 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 3 2 2 

Real  and  Personal  Property 4 3 3 

Civil  Procedure 5 2 2 


***  Resolved^  That  the  American  Bar  AMOciation  approves  the  lengthening 
of  the  course  of  instruction  in  law  schools  to  a  period  of  three  years>  and  that  It 
expresses  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  practicable  a  rule  may  be  adopted  in  each  State, 
which  will  require  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  to  study  law  for  three  jreara 
before  applying  for  admission."  From  thg  Proceedings  of  American  Bar  Asto- 
ciation/or  1897^  p.  3«. 

"  After  the  year  1905  members  of  this  Association  shall  require  a  three  years' 
course."  From  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  adopted  at  Saratoga,  Aug,  28,  /900. 
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Jtmior  Ylgar,  No.  Qoanc.       ist  Tenn.    ad  Term. 

Propel  t^ ao 2 - 

Sales . 21 - 2 

Wills  and  Adminifltimtion 22 i i 

Hqnitj  Jurisdiction  and  Ttusts 23 2 2 

Insonmce 24 2 - 

Domestic  Relations 25 - 2 

Bridence 26 2 2 

Constitutional  Law 27 i i 

Civil  Pzocednxe 28 3 3 

College  Court 29 i i 

Smiar  Ymr.  No.  Qonne.       ist  Tenn.    ad  Term. 

Ptoperty :  Suretyship  and  Mortgage 30-3oa 2 2 

Partnership  and  Corporations 31-32 3 3 

Qaasi-Contracts ;  Carriers 33-34 2 2 

Bills,  Notes  and  Checks 35 2 - 

International  Law 36 - 2 

Civil  Procedure 37 2 2 

Surrogate's  Practice 38 i i 

Statute  of  Frauds.    Insolvency.   Bank-1 

ruptcy.      Practical  Suggestions  for 

Preparation  and    Trial   of    Causes. 

htgal  Bthics.  History  and  Evolution 

of  the  Law. 
College  Court 41 i 


39-40 2  — 


First  Tear. 
Boardfnan  A. 

la.  Oontraot.  Until  the  Baster  recess.  Huffcut's  Anson  on  Con- 
tract ;  Huffcut  and  Woodruff's  American  Cases  on  Contract.  (2d  ed.) 
T.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  9,  Professor  Wood&ufv. 

Course  la  cannot  be  taken  except  in  connection  with  course  ib. 

lb.  A^snoy.  From  the  Baster  recess.  Huffcut*s  Elements  of  the 
Law  of  Agency  (2d  ed.) ;  Huffcut's  Cases  on  Agency.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  P., 
9»  Professor  Woodruff. 

'  Courses  la  and  ib  constitute  a  continuoua  course  and  registration 
must  be  for  the  entire  course. 

2.  Torts,  including  Master  and  Servant.  Ames's  and  Smith's  Cases 
on  Torts.  2  vols.  Huffcut  on  Agency.  (2ded.)  Huffcut 's  Cases  on 
Agency.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  10,  Professor  HuFFCUT. 

3.  Ghriminal  liaw  and  Procedure.  Scale's  Criminal  Pleading  and 
Practice ;  New  York  Penal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure; 
Beale's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law.    T.,  Th.,  11,  Professor  Poxtitd. 

4.  Pr«»perty.  Personal  property ;  Real  property  begun.  Syllabus 
and  pages  1-853  o^  Pinch's  Selected  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Proper- 

13 
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ty  in  I^and ;  selected  cases  on  the  law  of  Personal  Property.    M.,  W., 
P.,  II,  Professor  W.  A.  Finch. 

5.  Oivil  Procednre.  Introductory  lectnres  on  the  relation  of  pro- 
cedure to  substantive  law,  and  the  development  of  the  reformed  pro- 
cedure ;  N.  Y.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  first  five  chapters,  and  selected 
cases  on  topics  included  therein ;  Perry's  Common  Law  Pleading,  first 
seven  chapters,  taught  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing  the  relation 
of  common  law  courts  and  forms  of  actions,  to  the  existing  systems  in 
Code  states.    W.,  F.,  10,  Prof essor  I&vmK. 

Junior  Year. 
Boardman  B, 

20.  Property.  First  half-year.  Real  property  continued.  Finch's 
Selected  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land.  W.,  F.,  10,  Professor 
W.  A.  Finch. 

21.  Sales.  Second  half-year.  Burdick's  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Sales. 
W.,  F.,  10,  Professor  W.  A.  Finch. 

22.  Wills  and  Administratioii.  Selected  cases.  M.,  10,  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Finch  and  Mr.  Coi«son. 

23.  23a.  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Trusts.  Syllabus  and  selected 
cases.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11,  Professor  HuFFCUT, 

24.  Insurance.  First  half-year.  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Insurance. 
T.,  Th.,  II,  Professor  Woodruff. 

25.  Domestic  Belations  and  the  Law  of  Persons.  Second  half- 
year.  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations  and  the  La^  of  Per- 
sons.   T.,  Th.,  II,  Professor  Woodruff. 

26.  Bvidenoe.  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence.  M.,  T.,  9,  Professor 
Pound. 

27.  Constitutional  Law  and  Jurisdiction  of  XT.  S.  Courts. 
McClain's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law    W.,  9,  Professor  Pound. 

28.  Civil  Procedure.  N.  Y.  Code  of  CivU  Procedure,  chapters  6 
to  13  inclusive ;  Perry's  Common  Law  Pleading,  last  eight  chapters, 
taught  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of  Common 
Law  Pleading  to  the  reformed  System ;  Bryant's  Code  Pleading  and 
selected  cases.  The  preparation  of  pleadings  and  motion  papers  by 
every  member  of  the  class,  on  hyx>othetical  statements  of  facts,  is  part 
of  the  required  work;  the  form,  sufficiency,  etc.,  of  the  pleadings 
submitted  being  discussed  in  the  class-room,  and  argument  of  motions 
being  presented  by  members  assigned  for  this  work.  T.,  Th.,  10,  P., 
9.     Professor  Irvins  and  Mr.  Coi«SON. 

29.  College  Court.    One  hour. 
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S«nior  Year. 
Boardman  C, 

30.  Property.  FifBt  lialf-year.  Real  Property  continued :  T., 
Th.,  10.    Professor  W.  A.  FmcH. 

30a.  Suretyship  and  Uortgage.  Second  half-year.  Ames's 
Cases  on  Suretyship.  Selected  Cases  on  Mortgages.  T.,  Th.,  10. 
Professor  W.  A.  Finch. 

31-32.  Partnership.  Corporations.  Burdick  on  Partnership  ; 
Burdick's  Cases  on  Partnership.  Smith's  Cases  on  Private  Corpora- 
tions.   M.,  W.,  II,  Th.,  9.    Professor  Pound. 

33.  (loasi-Gknitracts.  First  half-year.  Synopsis  and  selected 
cases.    M.,  9,  F.,  10.    Professor  Woodruff. 

34.  Carriers.  Second  half-year.  McClain's  Cases  on  Carriers. 
M.,  9,  F..  10.    Professor  Woodruff. 

35.  Bills,  Notes  and  Checks.  First  half-year.  Hufifcnt's 
Statutes,  Cases  and  Authorities  on  Negotiable  Instruments.  T.,  Th., 
II,  Professor  Huffcut. 

36.  International  Law.  Second  half-year.  Syllabus  and  Lec- 
tures.   T.,  Th.,  II.    Prof essor  Huffcut. 

37.  Civil  Procedure.  N.  Y.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  chapters  14 
to  19  inclusive,  special  attention  being  given  to  chapters  15,  16  and  18 
with  selected  cases  on  topics  included  therein ;  Redfield's  Law  and 
Practice  of  Surrogate's  Courts.  Preparation  of  papers,  on  hjrpothetical 
statements  of  facts,  in  the  actions  and  special  proceedings,  the  pro- 
cedure in  which  is  regulated  by  the  chapters  last  mentioned,  is  part  of 
the  required  work.    T.,  W.,  9.     Professor  Irvixb  and  Mr.  Coi^sON. 

38.  Practice  in  Snrrogates'  Courts.  F.,  11.  Professor  Irvinb 
and  Mr.  COLSON. 

39.  Statute  of  Frauds.  Insolvency  and  Bankruptcy.  Prac- 
tical Suggestions  for  the  Preparation  and  Trial  of  Causes. 
Legal  Sthics.  First  half-year.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  10.  Dean  F. 
M.  Finch. 

40.  History  and  Evolution  of  Law.  Second  half-year.  The 
course  at  present  consists  of  the  following  Lectures :  i.  Introductory. 
2.  Rudimental  Relations.  3.  The  Patriarchal  System.  4.  Possession 
and  Tort.  5.  Status  and  Sovereignty.  6.  Transfers  of  Possession. 
7.  The  Mosaic  Law.  8.  The  Laws  of  Menu.  9.  Lycurgus  and  Solon. 
10.  The  Salic  Law.  11.  The  Twelve  Tables.  12.  The  Praetor  and 
his  Ethics.  13.  Justinian.  14.  The  Coming  of  Contract.  15.  The 
Roman  Evolution.  16.  Anglo  Saxon  ]>w.  17.  The  Feudal  System. 
18.  Seisin.  19.  Decay  of  Feudalism.  20.  Sir  Edward  Coke.  21.  The 
Common  Law.    M.,  W.,  10.    Dean  F.  M.  Finch. 

41.  College  Court.    One  hour. 
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not  only  nnusually  adequate  to  the  needs  of  undergradoate  students, 
but  also  in  connection  with  the  University  library,  affords  extensive 
opportunity  for  scholarly  research  by  advanced  students.  In  reports 
of  the  Federal  courts,  reports  of  the  several  American  state  jurisdic- 
tions, and  in  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Canadian  reports,  the  law 
library  is  practically  complete  to  date.  The  other  English  speaking 
countries  are  largely  represented.  The  library  also  possesses  a  full 
complement  of  text-books  and  statutes,  and  complete  sets  of  all  the 
leading  law  periodicals  in  English. 

G&ADUATION  FBOU  THB  OOLLBGB. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  upon  all 
students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the  under- 
graduate course.  This  course  requires  three  years  for  its  completion, 
and  no  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  except  after  three  years  of 
actual  residence  (unless  in  case  of  admission  to  advanced  standing) 
without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty.  No  student  is  allowed  to 
graduate  unless  he  has  been  in  residence  at  least  one  year. 

Oertiflcatas  of  Attendance.  Each  student  who  has  been  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  college,  whether  entitled  to  a  degree  or 
not,  may,  on  application  to  the  Faculty,  receive  an  official  certificate 
of  attendance,  which  states  the  time  of  his  attendance  and,  if  desired, 
the  degree  of  his  attainments.  Time  certificates  required  for  admie- 
sion  to  the  bar  examinations  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  not  be 
issued  unless  the  applicant  has  taken  at  least  nine  hours  of  law  work 
each  week  during  the  time  for  which  such  certificate  is  asked  to  be 
issued.  If  less  than  nine  hours  a  week  be  taken,  certificates  will  be 
issued  specifying  the  hours  and  subjects  taken. 

SOHOLABSHIP  PBIZE. 

Boardman  Benior  Law  Scholarship.  A  senior  law  scholar- 
ship of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the  gift  of  Judge  Douglass 
Boardman,  the  first  Dean  of  the  College,  is  awarded  annually  in  June 
to  the  junior  who  during  the  preceding  two  years  has,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  done  the  most  satisfactory  work  in  the  College 
of  Law.  It  is  available  during  the  senior  year  and  is  payable  in  the 
same  way  as  other  University  scholarships.* 


*  Awarded  for  X900-1901  to  James  Patrick  ({uigley ;  for  X9ox-X9oato  Charles  Tracy 
Stogg. 
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FBBS  AND  EXPBNSB8. 

Taitloii  Fees.  The  fee  for  taition  for  all  law  students,  except 
special  students,  is  |ioo  a  year,  payable,  $55  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  term  and  I45  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term.  The  fee  for 
special  students  in  law  is  I125  a  year,  payable  lyaco  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  term  and  $55.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

These  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  within  twenty 
days  after  the  registration  day  announced  in  the  calendar. 

A  fee  of  I5  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  degrees,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  each  person  taking  the  baccalaureate  degree.  This  fee 
must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement. 

Tuition  is  free  to  students  ztnth  State  Scholarships, 

Bzpezifles.    The  following  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  yearly  expenses. 

Tuition |ioo  to  |i2S 

Room,  board,  lights,  fuel  and  laundry 160  to    325 

Text-books 25  to      35 

Total $285        I485 

The  additional  expenses  of  a  student  depend  so  largely  upon  his 

personal  tastes  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate. 
The  expense  of  Hying  in  Ithaca  varies,  for  board,  room,  fuel  and 

lights,  from  |4  to  |io  a  week.    By  the  formation  of  clubs,  students 

often  materially  reduce  their  expenses. 


Further  information  upon  points  not  covered  by  this  announce- 
ment may  be  had  by  addressing  Th9  Coi«i«9G9  of  Law,  Co&nbli* 
UMnrBRsrry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 


The  full  four-year  course  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College 
is  given  in  the  City  of  New  York,  but  the  first  half  of  it^the  work 
of  the  first  and  second  years — is  also  given  at  Ithaca^  where  it  may  be 
taken  by  men  students^  and  where  alone  it  can  be  take  by  women 
students  {for  whom  a  home  is  provided  in  the  Sage  College  for 
Women),  Both  men  and  women  students  must  take  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course  in  New  York  City,  While  it  is  not  at  present  re- 
quired^ it  is  highly  advantageous  that  students  entering  upon  the 
study  of  medicine  should  have  had  a  college  or  university  training  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  has  been 
arranged  that  students  in  the  Academic  Department  of  Cornell  C/ni- 
versity  may  elect  in  the  Medical  College  certain  studies,  thereby 
shortening  the  time  required  for  taking  both  the  A,B,  and  M,D,  de- 
grees  to  six  years.  See  page  261,  The  following  announcement  of  the 
Medical  College  except  where  the  contrary  is  specifically  stated  refers 
to  the  course  as  given  in  New  York  City, 


MEDICAL  OOIXBGB  COUNCIL. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  recommendatiotis  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  regard  to  the  business  administration  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, there  has  been  established  a  Medical  College  Council,  consisting 
of  the  President  of  the  Univernty  (who  is  ex  officio  chairman)  ;  the 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty ;  three  Trustees  elected  by  the  Board ; 
and  two  Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty.  The  Council  at  present  is 
constituted  as  follows : 


JACOB  GOULD  SCHTJRMAN,  President  of  the  Univenity. 

WILLIAM  M.  POLK,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

H.  R.  ICKBLHBIMBR,  \ 

A.  C  BARNES,  \  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

HORACE  WHITE,  ) 

R,  A.  WITTHAUS,  \   - ..     ^>^„^^^ 

L.A.STIMSON.  I  of  the  Faculty. 

J.  THORN  WILLSON,  Secretary. 
200 
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FAOXn«TY. 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURSfAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  LLD.,  President. 

WILLIAM  MECKLENBURG  POLK.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynfiecology  and  Obstetrics,  Gynaecologist  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  Obstetrician  to  Emergency  Lying-in  Hospital. 

LEWIS  A.  STIMSON,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Consult- 
ing Surgeon  to  Belleyne  Hospital  and  Surgeon  to  New  York  and 
Hudson  Street  Hospitals. 

RUDOLPH  A.  WITTHAUS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Physics 
and  Toxicology. 

W.  GILMAN  THOMPSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Physician 
to  the  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  Hospitals. 

GEORGE  WOOLSEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Surgery,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Associate  Surgeon  to 
the  Pre8b3rterian  Hospital. 

HENRY  P.  LOOMIS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu- 
tics and  Clinical  Medicine,  Physician  to  the  New  York  and 
Bellevue  Hospitals. 

J.  CLIFTON  EDGAR,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical 
Midwifery,  Attending  Surgeon  to  Maternity  Hospital. 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Consulting 
Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  President  of  the  Consulting 
Medical  Board  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

FREDERIC  S.  DENNIS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  Surgeon  to  B^evue  and  St.  Vincent  Hospitals. 

FREDERIC  W.  GWYER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical 
Surgery,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

IRVING  S.  HAYNES,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Harlem  Hospital. 

JAMES  EWING,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Olinioal  Professora. 

JOSBTH  E.  WINTERS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
Physician  to  Willaid  Parker  Hospital. 

CHARLES  STEDMAN  BULL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
Smgeon  to  New  York  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Consulting  Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon  to  St.  Luke's  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals  and 
St.  Mary*s  Hospital  for  Children. 

NEWTON  M«  SHAFFER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopeedic  Surgery, 
Sozgeon-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care 
of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  Consulting  Orthopsedic  Sur- 
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geon  to  St.  Luke's  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children. 

GORHAM  BACON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology,  Aural  Surgeon  to 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

CHARLES  M.  DANA,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Neurologist  to  the 
Montefiore  Hospital. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
urinary System,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

GEORGE  THOMSON  ELLIOT,  M.D..  Professor  of  Dermatology, 
Assistant  Physician  and  Pathologist  to  the  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital,  Consulting  Dermatologist  to  St.  Luke*s,  Columbus,  and 
New  York  Lying-in  Hospitals. 

ALLAN  McLANE  HAMILTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Diseases,  Consulting  Physician,  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane. 

CHARLES  H.  KNIGHT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology,  Surgeon 
to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Throat  Department. 

ALEXANDER  LAMBERT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis,  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

FRANCIS  W.  MURRAY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Luke's  and  New  York  Hospitals. 

CHARLES  E.  NAMMACK,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

FREDERICK  KAMMERER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
Surgeon  to  the  German  and  St.  Francis's  Hospitals. 

PERCIVAL  R.  BOLTON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clijiical  Surgery,  In- 
structor  in  Surgery,  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

WARREN  COLEMAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  In- 
srtuctor  in  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Assistant  Attending  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

LEWIS  A.  CONNER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  In- 
structor in  Medicine,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Hudson  Street 
Hospital,  Assistant  Pathologist  to  the  New  York  Hospital. 

ALEXANDER  B.  JOHNSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital. 

IVIN  SICKELS,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

JOHN  A.  HARTWELL.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Instructors. 

BERTRAM  H.  BUXTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
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DEVER  S.  BYARD,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  Physician  to  City 
Almshouse. 

CHARLES  N.  BANCKER  CAMAC,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical 
Pathology,  Physician  to  City  Hospital. 

WALTER  ARTHUR  BASTEDO.  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Phar- 
machology. 

JOHN  W.  COE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology. 

JOHN  F.  CONNORS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
Surgeon  to  City  Almshouse. 

JEREMIAH  S.  FERGUSON,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Histology. 

FRANK  S.  FIELDER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  D.  HAMLEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynse- 
oology. 

JOHN  A.  HARTWELL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology,  Assistont 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Surgeon  to  the  Colored  Hospital. 

THOMAS  WOOD  HASTINGS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Clinical 
Pathology. 

JOHN  HOWL  AND,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

JAMES  C.  JOHNSTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Derma- 
tology. 

HENRY  T.  LEE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

GUY  D.  LOMBARD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Histology. 

CLARENCE  A.  McWILLIAMS,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

CARROLL  D.  PARTRIDGE.  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

HENRY  S.  PASCAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Histology. 

LOUIS  W.  RIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

JOHN  ROGERS,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  Surgeon  to  the 
Gouvemeur  Hospital. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  SHELBY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics. 

MONTGOMERY  H.  SICARD,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Physical  Diag- 
nosis. 

OTTO  H.  SCHULTZE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gross  Pathology. 

MAX  G.  SCHLAPP,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Histology  and  Pathol- 
ogy of  the  Nervous  System,  Physician  City  Almshouse. 

LETCHWORTH  SMITH,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM  F.  STONE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ALFRED  E.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Gross  Pathol- 
ogy- 

BENJAMIN  T.  TILTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Opera- 
tive Surgery,  Surgeon  to  the  Colored  Hospital. 
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THEODORE  B.  BARRINGBR,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  PhyucUii. 
WILLIAM  J.  JONES,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 
THOMAS  W.  HASTINGS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  SURGERY. 

WILLIAM  F.  STONE,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 

GEORGE  M.  CREEVY,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 

GEORGE  EUGENE  DODGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon. 

LEWIS  G.  COLE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNJ^COLOGY. 

GEORGE  D.  HAMLEN,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician. 
GEORGE  P.  SHEARS,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES. 

MARTIN  J.  ECHEVERRIA,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
CHARLES  L.  GIBSON,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
NEWTON  B.  WALLER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Attending  Surgeon. 
FRANCIS  E.  SHINE,  M.D.,  Assistont  Attending  Surgeon. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    NEUROIX)GY. 

JOSEPH  FRAENKEL,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician. 
ROBERT  M.  DALEY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 
J.  RAMSAY  HUNT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDIATRICS. 

WALTER  A.  DUNCKEL,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician. 
WILLIAM  SHANNON,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician. 
ROBERT  S.  ADAMS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 
H.  S.  STOKES,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 

DEPARTBCENT  OP  DERMATOLOGY. 

JAMES  C.  JOHNSTON,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
THURSTON  G  LUSK,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
EDWARD  PISKO,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  OTOW)GY. 

FRANKLIN  M  STEPHENS,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
GEORGE  S.  DIXON,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  I^ARYNGOLOGV. 

JAMES  E.  NEWCOMB,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
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JOHN  PRBBLAND,  M.D.»  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon. 
FRANK  T.  BURKE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon. 
CHARLES  MACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon. 

DBPARTMENT  OP  ORTHOPi^DICS. 

P.  HENRY  PITZHUGH,  M.D..  Attending  Surgeon. 
JOHN  McGAW  WOODBURY.  M.D..  Attending  Suigeon. 

DBPARTMBNT  OP  OPHTHAZ«MOI,OOY. 

ROBERT  G.  REESE,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
COLMAN  W.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Attending  Suigeon. 
GEORGE  H.  BELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon. 


Secretary  of  the  Faculiy—Jonif  Rogbrs,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Cterk  of  the  College— 1.  Thornb  Wuxson,  First  Avenue,  27th  and 
28th  Streets. 


Staff  of  Ixuitruotion  at  Ithaca. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral  Chemistry  and  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

BURT  GREEN  WILDER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology, 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  and  Physiology. 

EDWARD  LEAMINGTON  NICHOLS,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics. 

SIMON  HENRY  GAGE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology, 
and  Embryology. 

VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

LOUIS  MUNROE  DENNIS,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and 
Analytic  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  ELLIS  TREVOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
and  Ph3rsical  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  SYLVANUS  MOLER,  A.B.,  B.M.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics. 

WILLIAM  RIDGELY  ORNDORFF,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FISH,  D.Sc.,  D.V.M.,  AssisUnt  Prof essor  of 
Comparative  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

BENJAMIN  FREEMAN  KINGSBURY,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Microscopy,  Histology,  and  Embryology. 
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ABRAM  TUCKER  KERR,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Asttstant  Profeasor  of 
Anatomy. 

BMIL  MONIN  CHAMOT,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Aasistant  Piofeasor  of  Miczo- 
chemical  and  Sanitary  and  Tozicological  Chemiatxy. 

LUZERNE  COVILLE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Lectnrer  on  Suigcry. 

PAUL  RICHARD  BROWN,  M.D.,  Lectuz«r  on  Medicine  and 
Obstetrica. 

JOHN  SANDPORD  SHEARER,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Inatructor  in  Physics. 

BLIN  SILL  CUSHMAN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemiatry. 

THEODORE  WHITTLESEY,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

RAYMOND  CLINTON  REED,  Ph.B.,  D.V.M.,  Instructor  in  Com- 
parative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

HENRY  ROSE  JESSEL,  B.S„  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  HOWARD  BURNETT,  A.B.,M.a,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

LAWRENCE  HENDEE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  ORTON  MOODY,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Anatomy. 

AUGUSTUS  GROTB  POHLMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Anatomy. 

,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

JOHN  EDGAR  TEEPLE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Organic  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry. 

WALTER  WELLS  HOOVER,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica. 

BENJAMIN  BERNARD  TURNER,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry. 

ROBERT  FISCHER,  B.S..  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry. 

ARTHUR  RENWICK  MIDDLETON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  HOWARD  BURROWS,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  HEYWOOD  RUSSELL,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

OTTO  FRED  HUNZIKER,  B.S.A.,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  Assistant  in  Bactexi* 
ology. 

ALVIN  W.  BAIRD,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

O.  P.  JOHNSTON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

BENSON  A.  COHOE,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

A.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ARTHUR  MALCOLM  BEAN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 

CHARLES  ORVILLE  WAITE  BUNKER,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Micros- 
copy, Histology  vnd  EmbrTology. 

BERT  RAYMOND  HOOBLER,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 
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WILLIAM  CROOKS  THRO,  A.M,,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 

GBRSHAM  FRANKLIN  WHITE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

WILLIAM  FREDERIC  WISMAR,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

AUGUST  HENRY  ROTH,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

J.  RANDOLPH  HARRIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 


Secretary  of  the  Faculty  at  Ithaca^K'S9LKVi  T.  KERR,  B.S.,  M.D. 


The  standard  of  medical  education  has  advanced  so  much  in  the 
past  decade  that  a  four-year  course  has  been  prescribed  by  law  for  all 
medical  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York.  A  preliminary  college  or 
university  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  of  iQestimable  advantage.  For  the  benefit  of  such  it  has  been 
arranged  that  students  in  the  Academic  Department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity may  elect  in  the  Medical  College  certain  studies,  thereby 
shortening  the  time  required  for  taking  both  the  A.B.  and  M.D.  de- 
grees to  six  years.  The  last  two  years  of  the  four-year  medical  course 
must  be  spent  in  New  York  City.  The  great  metropolitan  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  alone  can  supply  the  amount  of  the  varied  forms  of 
disease  with  which  it  is  necessary,  by  constant  personal/ observation 
and  contact,  to  make  the  student  familiar. 

The  full  four  years  course  of  the  Medical  College  may  be  taken  in 
New  York,  but  under  those  conditions  the  only  degree  earned  will  be 
that  of  M.D.  Women  students  must  take  the  first  half  of  the  course 
in  Ithaca  (where  a  home  is  provided  in  the  Sage  College  for  Women) 
and  the  last  half  in  New  York. 

▲DKISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

For  admission  to  the  first  year  class  at  Ithaca  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar^  Ithaca,  N,  Y, ;  at  New  York 
City,  to  the  Secretary,  28th  St.  and  First  Ave,,  New  York  City.  See 
below  and  pages  4$  and  261. 

For  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  as  special,  at  Ithaca,  communications  should  be  directed 
to  Secretary  of  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  at  New  York 
City,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College,  28th  St.  and  First  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
M 
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Bequirements  for  Admission. 

The  laws  of  New  York  State  require  that  each  student  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  medical  course,  must  file  with  the  executive  officer  of  the 
faculty  a  Regents'  medical  student's  certificate. 

This  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Regents  for  48  counts,  as  a  result 
of  Regents'  examinations  or  on  evidence  of  four  years  of  satisfactory 
high  school  work  or  its  equivalent.  The  credentials  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Regents'  office,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  application  made 
for  a  medical  student's  certificate. 

No  entrance  examination  other  than  that  of  the  Regents'  is  required. 

For  admission  to  the  six-year  course  for  the  degree  in  Arts  (A.B.) 
and  in  Medicine  (M.D.)  a  student  must  regularly  enter  the  course  in 
Arts  (see  page  — )  as  well  as  in  Medicine. 

Pull  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  ''Examination  De- 
partment, University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,"  or  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City." 

As  the  certificate  can  be  earned  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects which  are  essential  preliminaries  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
which  therefore  it  has  been  necessary  to  teach  during  the  first  year 
of  the  medical  course,  the  Faculty  has  decided  that,  after  the  Session 
of  1 901-1902,  the  following  named  subjects,  taken  from  the  list  given 
in  the  Regents'  **  Handbook  No.  3,  High  School  Department,  Exam- 
inations," shall  be  included  in  the  list  of  those  needed  to  make  up 
the  48  counts  required  by  law. 

The  numerical  credit  allowed  for  each  subject  in  the  '*  Handbook  " 
is  as  follows : 

Physics 4  counts        Plane  Geometry 4  counts 

Chemistry 4      **             First  Year  English 4  ** 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  2      '*             Second  Year  English..  4  ** 

Algebra 4      **  Third-Year  English  or 

English  reading 4  " 

Elementary  United  States  History  and  Civics 2  " 

First  Year  Latin 4  ** 

Second  Year  Latin,  or  Caesar 4  ** 

The  total  number  of  counts  allowed  by  the  Regents  for  successful 
examinations  in  these  subjects  is  40.  The  remaining  8  counts  must 
be  made  up  from  any  of  the  following  named  subject  groups  enumer- 
ated in  the  Regents'  "Handbook":  Science;  Mathematics;  Lan- 
guage and  Literature;  History  and  Social  Science.  The  Faculty, 
however,  recommend  Second-Year  French  or  Second-Year  German, 
each  of  which  has  a  value  of  8  counts. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  this  College  must  therefore  present, 
not  only  the  Regents'  Medical -Student  Certificate,  but  the  ''pass 
cards, "  or  the  special  **  Cornell  Medical-Student  Certificate,  ** 
granted  by  the  Regents  on  application,  to  show  that  the  certificate 
has  been  earned  by  examination  on  the  subjects  specified  above. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  certificate  of  48  counts 
obtained  from  promiscuous  subjects  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  subject-matter  covered  in  these  requirements,  which  must  be 
included  in  the  Regents'  certificate,  is  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

Physics  (4  counts)  includes  a  knowledge  of  matter  and  force, 
dynamics  of  fluids,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  sound  and  light. 

Chemistry  (4  counts).  Presentation  of  the  practical  laboratory 
note-book,  in  connection  with  the  examination,  may  be  required  at 
the  Regents'  examination,  which  examination  includes  chemical 
nomenclature,  the  chemistry  of  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
its  compounds,  the  halogens,  important  metals  and  their  compounds, 
phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 

Advanced  arithmetic  (2  counts)  includes  standards  of  measure- 
ments, ratio  and  proportion,  decimals,  square  and  cube  root,  the 
metric  system,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression. 

Algebra  (4  counts)  includes  quadratic  equations.  , 

Plane  geometry  (4  counts)  includes  the  demonstration  of  simple 
original  theorems. 

Latin  (that  described  in  the  "Handbook"  as  either  Second- Year 
Latin  or  Caesar's  Commentaries  is  an  8-count  subject)  includes  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  the  ability  to  translate  at  sight  simple 
passages  from  any  standard  author  or  from  the  first  four  books  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries. 

English  (that  described  in  the  *'  Handbook  "  as  Third- Year  English 
is  a  i2-count  subject)  includes  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  compo- 
sition, and  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  masterpieces  of  English 
or  American  literature. 

Elementary  United  States  History  and  Civics  (2  counts)  includes 
important  historical  dates,  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  different 
wars,  the  purport  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

The  Second- Year  French  or  German  recommended  by  this  Faculty 
(each  8-count  subjects)  includes  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  ability 
to  translate  at  sight  simple  passages  from  any  standard  author. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  can  present  evidence  of  having  suc- 
cessfully completed  at  least  one  full  year's  course  of  study  in  the  col- 
legiate department  of  any  college  or  university  registered  by  the  Re- 
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gents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard,  are  assumed  to  have  had 
a  preliminary  education  approximately  equivalent  to  that  described 
above,  and  may  obtain  a  Medical-Student  Certificate  on  application 
to  the  Regents  at  Albany,  and  will  not  be  required  to  pass  any  exam- 
ination, provided  they  appear  before  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  and  submit  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  in  these  subjects. 

As  the  new  requirements  for  matriculation  will  considerably  in- 
crease the  extent  of  preliminary  education  represented  by  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  it  is  recommended  that,  before  they  become  obligatory,  these 
examinations  be  taken  by  prospective  students ;  and  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  matriculation  will  be  issued  to  successful  candidates. 

(i)  Admission  to  Advancbd  Standing  in  ths  First  Ybar.— 
Graduates  of  Cornell,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  University  of  Michigan  and  other 
accredited  universities,  who  have  taken  either  a  preparatory  medical 
course  or  special  work  in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  physics,  or 
physiology,  will  be  allowed  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  done 
and  may  be  excused  from  the  recitations  upon  these  subjects,  and 
from  the  exercises  of  the  chemical  laboratory  in  the  first  year,  pro- 
vided they  pass  examinations  before  the  professors  of  these  depart- 
ments, and  provided  they  give  to  dissection  and  section  work,  in 
various  departments,  a  full  equivalent  in  hours  to  the  subjects  they 
may  have  passed  by  examination.  These  examinations  are  held  at 
the  opening  of  the  session. 

Students  who  have  had  training  in  microscopical  technique  or  in 
histology  will  be  given  advanced  work  in  the  histological  laboratory. 

Students  who  have  already  attended  the  requisite  ntmiber  of  couxses 
in  other  accredited  medical  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  any  one  of  the  years  of  the  four  years'  course  of  the  Cor- 
nell University  Medical  College  by  presenting  a  Regents'  medical 
students'  certificate  and  by  passing  examinations  in  the  subjects  de- 
scribed below  as  completed,  in  the  year  or  years  previous  to  that 
which  the  student  desires  to  enter.  The  appUcant  must  also  present 
certificates  of  having  satisfactorily  completed  laboratory  courses 
equivalent  to  those  required  of  the  Cornell  medical  students  in  the 
yearfor  years  previous  to  that  to  be  entered. 

According  to  a  law  governing  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
no  student  from  an  unregistered  Medical  School  may  obtain  a  degree 
on  less  than  two  years  of  medical  study  in  this  State. 

(2)  Holders  op  Spbciai,  Dbgrbbs.— Graduates  of  pharmacy  or 
of  dental  or  veterinary  or  other  professional  schools,  who  can  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  any  course  of  study  r«- 
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quired  in  any  year  of  the  Cornell  Medical  College,  may  upon  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  be  excused  from  attendance  upon  instruc- 
tion in  that  subject,  provided  they  take  equivalent  additional  work  in 
other  branches. 

(3)  Admission  to  Special  Courses.— Graduates  in  medicine,  or 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  special  course  without  graduation,  are 
admitted  to  registration  as  special  students,  after  approval  by  the  head 
of  the  department  conducting  the  course,  without  Regents*  or  other 
preliminary  examination.  Such  special  courses  do  not  count  in  any 
way  as  part  of  the  four-years*  course,  required  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  Further  information  regarding  such 
courses,  fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  First 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SKaxnSEMEHTS  FOB  ADVAKOSHEKT  IH  OOXJBSE. 

Students  are  advanced  in  course  from  one  year  to  the  next  upon 
passing  examinations  in  the  work  of  that  year.  As  in  the  academic 
department  of  the  University,  the  work  of  each  year  is  considered 
final  of  itself.  There  is  no  unnecessary  repetition  of  subjects  taught 
from  year  to  year.  Students  who  have  not  succeeded  in  passing  all 
their  examinations  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  next  year's 
studies,  nntil  the  conditioned  subjects  have  been  made  up. 

Examinations  for  advancement  in  course,  graduation  and  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  the 
work  of  the  year.  In  each  laboratory  course  extending  through  a 
part  of  the  year  only,  the  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the 
conzse. 

Examinations  for  conditioned  students  and  those  desiring  admission 
to  advanced  standing  who  have  not  taken  the  spring  examinations  are 
held  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  fall  term. 

The  subjects  examined  upon  are  divided  into  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects. 

The  minor  subjects  embrace  laboratory  courses  and  those  in  which 
instniction  is  given  by  recitations  only. 

Sutjact*  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Second  Year. 

Major  Subjects — ^Anatomy  (except  the  nervous  system,  viscera  and 

organs  of  special  sense). 
Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Physiology  (except  the  nervous  system  and  organs 

of  special  sense). 
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Minor  Subjects — Histology  (except  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of 
special  sense). 
Laboratory  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Conditions  allowed  (at  the  spring  examination) :  i  Major  and  i 
Minor ;  or  2  Minor. 

Note  i.  In  each  of  the  laboratory  courses  of  the  first  and  subse- 
quent years,  students  whose  marks  fall  below  a  certain  percentage 
will  be  allowed  one  re-examination  within  two  weeks  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  failing  in  which  they  must  repeat  the  laboratory 
course  with  the  next  succeeding  section. 

Students  whose  marks  fall  below  this  percentage  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  cannot  be  re-examined,  but  must  repeat  the  course  with 
the  next  succeeding  section. 

Note  2.  In  each  of  those  branches  in  which  recitations  are  held 
throughout  the  year,  there  shall  be  two  written  reviews  conducted  by 
instructors  and  supervised  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department, 
and  also  a  final  written  review  conducted  by  the  professor  himself  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  two  written  reviews  shall  be  held,  the  one 
about  the  end  of  November,  the  other  about  the  close  of  February. 

Note  3.  All  conditions  must  be  successfully  passed  before  entrance 
into  the  next  succeeding  year  will  be  allowed. 

Subjects  of  Szamination  for  AdmlBsion  to  the  Third  Year. 

Major  Subjects — Anatomy. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Physiology. 
Minor  Subjects — Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Obstetxics. 

Bacteriology. 

Normal    Histology    (central    nervous    system    and 
organs  of  special  sense). 

Pathology. 

Pharmacology. 

Laboratory  Organic  Chemistry. 
Conditions  allowed :  i  Major  and  i  Minor ;  or  2  Minor  subjects. 
(See  Notes  I,  a  and  3.) 

Subjects  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Fourth  Year. 

Major  Subjects — Material  Medica. 
Toxicology. 
Pathology. 
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Special  Subjects — 


Minor  Subjects— Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 
Medicine. 
Surgery. 

Pediatrics.    )  ^,.  .    ,  ^ 
Neurology.  |  Clinical  Paper. 

Conditions  allowed :  i  Major  and  i  Minor ;  or  2  Minor. 
(See  Notes  i,  2  and  3.) 

Subjects  for  Examination  for  Qraduation  at  the  end  of  the 
Fourth  Year. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

Therapeutics. 

Hygiene. 

Mental  Diseases. 

Neurology. 

Ophthalmology. 

Otology. 

Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

Pediatrics. 

Dermatology. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

Orthopaedics. 

The  recitation  average  in  the  primary  branches  reviewed  in  this 
year  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  class  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Students  conditioned  in  only  one  subject  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  condition  within 
two  weeks.  If  the  second  examination  is  satisfactory,  the  degree  may 
be  received  at  the  Commencement  at  Ithaca. 

Those  conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  or  who  fail  to  pass  in 
the  second  examination  just  mentioned,  must  repeat  the  work  of  the 
fourth  year. 

SEaxriBBKSKTS  FOB  THE  BSGSBE  OF  M.B. 

I.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  must  have 
studied  medicine  for  four  full  years  in  an  accredited  medical  college, 
and  the  fourthjyear  atfleast  must  have  been  spent  in  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College. 


Clinical  Paper. 


Clinical  Paper. 
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2.  Candidates  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  being  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  Candidates  must  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  the  Re- 
gents' Medical  Student's  certificate  as  evidence  of  having  complied 
with  the  requirements  for  admission  (see  pages  45,  209  and  261). 

4.  Candidates  must  have  dissected  at  least  seven  parts  in  anatomy. 
They  must  further  have  taken  the  regular  course  of  two  weeks  in 
practical  obstetrical  work. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  yearly  examinations  above  specified  for  ad- 
vancement in  course,  candidates  must  pass,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  examinations  in  medicine,  therapeutics,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
gynaecology,  and  the  special  branches  are  as  specified. 

6.  Candidates  rejected  at  the  final  examination  will  not  be  reexam- 
ined until  after  having  completed  their  fourth  year  of  study. 

7.  The  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate  who  absents 
himself  from  the  Public  Commencement  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Faculty. 

8.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the  connection  of  any 
student  with  the  institution  at  any  time  on  the  ground  of  what  they 
may  deem  moral  or  mental  unfitness  for  the  profession,  or  improper 
conduct  while  connected  with  the  College. 

asaXTIBBHEKTS  FOB  LIOBNSE   TO  P&AOTIOE  MBDI- 
OINE  nr  NSW  YORK  STATE. 

All  requirements  for  admission  should  be  filed  at  least  one  week 
be/ore  examination.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Evidence  that  applicant  is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
(Form  i). 

2.  Certificate  of  moral  character  from  not  less  than  two  physicians 
in  good  standing  (Form  2). 

3.  Evidence  that  the  applicant  has  the  general  education  required 
preliminary  to  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine 
in  this  State  (medical  student's  certificate.  See  examination  hand- 
book of  the  Regents). 

4.  Evidence  that  applicant  has  studied  medicine  not  less  than  four 
full  school  years  of  at  least  nine  months  each,  in  four  different  calen- 
dar years,  in  a  medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a 
satisfactory  standard.  New  York  medical  schools  and  New  York 
medical  students  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  by  the  registration 
of  any  medical  school  out  of  the  State,  whose  minimum  graduation 
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standard  is  less  than  that  fixed  by  statute  for  New  York  medical 
schools. 

The  increase  in  the  required  course  of  medical  study  from  three  to 
four  years,  did  not  take  e£fect  until  January  i,  1898,  and  does  not 
apply  to  students  who  matriculated  before  that  date  and  will  receive 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  before  January  i,  1902  (Form  i). 

First  exemption:  *'The  Regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  accept 
as  the  equivalent  for  any  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  requirement, 
evidence  of  five  or  more  years  practice  of  medicine,  provided  that 
such  substitution  be  specified  in  the  license." 

5.  Evidence  that  applicant  **has  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  or 
doctor  of  medicine  from  some  registered  medical  school,  or  a  diploma 
or  license  conferring  full  right  to  practice  medicine  in  some  foreign 
country  "  (Form  3  of  original  credentials). 

6.  The  candidate  must  pass  examinations  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  chemistry,  surgery,  obstetrics,  pathology  and  diagnosis, 
therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica.  The  questions  ''shall  be 
the  same  for  all  candidates,  except  that  in  therapeutics,  practice  and 
materia  medica,  all  the  questions  submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be 
chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the  board  selected  by  that  candidate 
and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  that  school  as  determined 
by  its  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners." 

Second  exemption:  "Applicants  examined  and  licensed  by  other 
State  examining  boards  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining 
standards  not  lower  than  those  provided  by  this  article,  and  applicants 
who  matriculated  in  a  New  York  State  medical  school  before  June  5, 
1890,  and  who  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  a  registered  medical 
school  before  August  i,  1895,  may,  without  further  examination,  on 
payment  of  %\o  to  the  Regents  and  on  submitting  such  evidence  as 
they  may  require,  receive  from  them  an  indorsement  of  their  licenses 
or  diplomas,  conferring  all  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Regents'  license 
issued  after  examination.'* 

7.  A  fee  of  $25  payable  in  advance. 

Final  Examinations  in  the  Subjects  of  the  First  and  Second 

Years. 

A  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  permits  students 
to  take  part  of  their  examinations  for  the  license  to  practice  medicine 
in  this  State  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  Regents  have,  there- 
fore, published  a  notice  that  examinations  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  chemistry  will  be  held  during  September.  1901,  for 
students  who  have  completed  the  second  year  of  their  medical  course. 
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The  applicant  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, have  the  requisite  preliminary  education  required  by  law,  and 
pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

BiplomaB  of  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  OoUege  of  Physicians  of 
London  and  Membership  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England. 

Graduates  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College  are  admitted 
to  the  final  examination  for  the  diploma  of  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  Membership  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,  upon  presenting  proper  certificates  that 
certain  conditions  applicable  to  the  foreign  universities  and  colleges 
which  are  recognized  by  the  examining  board  have  been  complied 
with. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  (Mr.  F.  G.  Hallett)  at  the  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, London,  W.  C. 

Prizes. 

The  Harriet  Crocker  Alexander  prizes,  the  first  of  $150,  the  second 
of  $50,  are  awarded,  the  first  to  the  student  having  the  highest  record, 
the  second  to  the  student  having  the  next  highest  record  in  the  Grad- 
uating Class.  The  prizes  were  awarded  this  year  as  follows  ;  Frank 
Clark  Yeomans,  First  Prize  ;  Gertrude  Ward,  Second  Prize. 

HOSPITAL  APPOnrXMENTS. 

The  students  and  graduates  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege are  entitled  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  col- 
leges for  positions  on  the  resident  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the 
other  hospitals  of  the  city. 

Some  of  these  hospitals  are :  The  City,  Harlem,  Gouvemeur,  New 
York,  St.  Luke*s,  Roosevelt,  Presbyterian,  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Francis's, 
Mount  Sinai,  German,  and  Hudson  Street  hospitals.  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  hospitals  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City, 
Newark,  Paterson,  etc. 

The  requirements,  the  times  of  examination,  and  the  period  or  ser- 
vice differ.  The  details  can  be  learned  by  application  written  or  in 
person,  to  the  superintendents  or  the  secretaries  of  the  medical  boards 
of  the  various  hospitals. 
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OENESAIi   STATEUENT  OF  THE  PLAN   OF  INSTBX70- 

TION. 

The  chief  features  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  are  through  labora- 
tory training  in  all  the  subsidiary  branches,  daily  recitations  from 
standard  text-books,  clinical  teaching  in  dispensaries  and  at  the  bed- 
side in  hospitals,  and  enough  didactic  lectures  to  make  clear  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  conflicting  theories  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  All  students  in  any  one  class  advance  simultaneously  in  the 
various  subjects  and  no  section  or  group  works  apart  from  any  other, 
thereby  losing  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  relationship  of  the 
different  matters  which  at  any  given  time  may  be  under  discussion. 
Allowance,  however,  has  been  made  for  those  who  through  natural 
endowments  or  superior  energy  or  previous  education  can  outstrip 
their  less  fortunate  fellows.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  attendance 
and  character  of  the  work  of  every  student,  and  by  this  means  at  the 
end  of  the  year  each  is  placed  in  the  section  to  which  this  record  enti- 
tles him.  A  system  of  electives  in  clinical,  laboratory,  and  recitation 
work  is  also  provided,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  enlarge  as 
opportunities  arise.  A  student  is  required  to  master  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  any  given  year  before  being  allowed  to  advance  to  the  next, 
as  the  knowledge  acquired  in  each  year  is  necessary  for  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  that  which  follows.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end 
of  each  session ;  a  failure  to  pass  not  more  than  two  subjects,  one  of 
which  at  least  must  be  a  laboratory  subject,  is  allowed  in  the  spring, 
but  every  subject  must  be  satisfactorily  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  ensuing  college  year,  or  the  applicant  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
peat the  work  of  the  preceding  year.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  curriculum  in  each  of  the  four  annual  sessions  necessary  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  careful  arrangement 
of  the  instruction  in  time  and  correlation  in  subject-matter  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  proper  understanding  and  assimilation  of  the  knowledge 
imparted  in  the  different  departments. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  entire  system  is  the  division  of  the 
classes  of  the  several  years  into  small  sections  for  recitations^  demon- 
strations^ laboratory  exercises,  dispensary  visitations  and  ward  work 
in  the  hospitals. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  anatomy,  several  consecutive  uninter- 
rupted hours  being  provided  for  dissection — embryology,  normal  his- 
tology, chemistry  and  physics.  The  gross  anatomy  of  the  thoracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera  is  demonstrated  in  outline  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  session  in  anticipation  of  the  examination  of  these  or- 
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gans  in  the  histological  laboratory.  At  the  same  time  the  department 
of  Physiology  presents  for  consideration  the  cell,  the  blood,  the  circu- 
lation, respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  secretion  and  excretion  in 
the  order  named.  Thus  the  study  of  gross  and  histological  anatomy 
and  physiology  advance  together  and  in  correlation  with  each  other. 

The  general  principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  electricity, 
heat  and  acoustics,  and  their  application  to  medicine  are  taught  in 
lectures  illustrated  by  experiments.  Inorganic  chemistry  is  studied 
in  the  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small 
sections,  each  of  which  must  attend  daily  one  or  more  recitation  exer- 
cises in  anatomy,  histology,  physiology  and  chemistry.  These  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  the  practical  work. 

Students  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  preliminary 
education  in  physics  and  chemistry  before  entering  the  medical  school, 
after  satisfactorily  demonstrating  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment, by  examination  or  otiierwise,  that  they  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  first  year,  may  be  excused  from  attendance  upon 
physics  and  chemistry.  In  place  of  these  subjects  they  must  elect  at 
least  one  of  the  following  courses  given  in  the  second  year— namely, 
laboratory,  pharmacology,  or  physiological  chemistry,  or  bacteriology. 

During  the  second  year  anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry  are 
completed,  except  as  they  are  reviewed  in  recitations  during  the 
fourth  year  preparatory  for  the  State  examinations,  and  the  study  in 
text-books  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  pathology  is  begun. 
The  gross  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  then  that  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  taught  at  the  outset  of  the  year  by  demonstrations 
to  small  groups  of  students.  The  demonstration  of  these  organs  is 
followed  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  study  of  them  in  the  histological 
laboratory  during  the  first  half  of  the  session.  The  lectures  and  reci- 
tations in  ph3rsiology  follow  the  same  course  and  being  antedated  by 
the  study  of  the  gross  and  histological  aspects  of  the  parts  under  dis- 
cussion are  capable  of  easy  comprehension.  Organic  and  physiological 
chemistry  is  studied  in  the  laboratory  and  by  lectures  and  recitations 
throughout  the  year.  At  the  same  time  a  laboratory  course  in  phar- 
macology is  pursued,  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  drugs.  Bacteriology  is  begun,  the  student 
commencing  with  the  preparation  and  care  of  media  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  gross  and  microscopical  characteristics  of  micro-organisms. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  term,  lectures  are  delivered  upon 
the  general  principles  of  pathology,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
elucidation  and  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  inflammation. 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  will  form  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
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instruction  in  this  subject  in  all  departments,  and  thus  insure  uni- 
formity in  the  teaching  and  understanding  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
These  lectures  are  supplemented  by  autopsies  before  small  sections  to 
demonstrate  gross  lesions.  Several  weeks  are  given  to  practical  in- 
struction in  normal  physical  signs  as  applied  to  the  chest.  Having 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  pathology,  the  student  by  means  of  reci- 
tations is  made  familiar  with  the  principles  of  surgery,  medicine  and 
obstetrics. 

Students  who  have  completed  elsewhere  courses  in  physiological 
chemistry  or  pharmacology  equivalent  to  those  of  the  second  year, 
may  by  passing  examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  be  excused 
from  further  attendance  upon  them. 

Students  thus  excused  from  part  of  the  second-year  work  and  those 
who  have  been  allowed  electives  in  their  first  year,  may  take  one  or 
more  of  the  following  elective  courses  during  their  second  year^ 
namely :  i.  Bacteriology  in  its  practical  relation  to  disease.  2.  Ma- 
teria medica  recitations  in  the  third  year.  3.  Manikin  course  in  ob- 
stetrics. 4.  Obstetrical  clinic.  The  two  latter  elective  courses  are  in 
preparation  for  the  required  work  in  practical  obstetrics,  which, 
usually  taken  in  the  third,  can  thus  be  taken  during  the  second  sum- 
mer if  desired. 

In  tlie  third  year  medicine,  surgery,  materia  medica,  therapeutics 
And  obstetrics  are  studied  systematically  from  text-books,  and  practi- 
cally at  the  bedside,  in  the  dispensary,  and  in  general  clinics.  Enough 
didactic  lectures  are  given  by  the  Professors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  explain  general  principles  in  symp- 
tomatology and  diagnosis.  Throughout  the  year  the  class  must  attend 
in  small  sections,  one  or  more  daily  recitations  from  standard  text- 
books upon  the  subjects  previously  assigned  and  learned.  Pathology 
is  studied  in  greater  detail  than  previously,  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  dead  house,  and  as  far  as  possible,  morbid  processes  are  demon - 
^  strated  in  advance  of  the  study  of  the  disease  in  the  text-book  or  its 
clinical  preparation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  bedside  teaching,  instruction  is  given  in  all 
of  the  modem  laboratory  aids  in  diagnosis  classified  under  the  term 
of  clinical  pathology. 

Groups  of  ten  or  twelve  students  are  taught  by  individual  expe- 
rience the  methods  of  examining  patients  for  the  detection  of  abnor- 
mal physical  signs,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  all  students  are  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar  with  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  com- 
mon diseases  and  be  conversant  with  the  fundamental  subjects  of  a 
medical  education.    The  specialties  taken  up  in  this  year  are  neurol- 
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ogy,  pediatrics,  toxicology,  genito-urinary  diseases  and  gynfiecology. 
They  are  taught  by  clinical  lectures  as  part  of  the  general  subjects  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  hospital  and  other  boards  of  exami- 
nation, such  as  those  of  the  civil  service  or  the  army  and  navy,  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  compete  in  these  examinations  may  elect  in  their 
third  and  fourth  years  to  have  all  their  recitation  exercises  with  special 
instructors  appointed  by  the  faculty.  A  separate  fee  is  required  for 
this  service. 

The  fourth  year  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease  at  the  bedside,  in  the  dispensary  and  in  clinics. 
The  extent  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  schedule,  which  contemplates  about  fifty  hours  of  hospital-ward 
work  in  medicine,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  surgery  for  every 
student.  There  are  as  few  lectures  as  are  consistent  with  the  proper 
exposition  of  the  chief  problems  confronting  the  profession,  and  these 
are  delivered  at  the  outset  of  the  term  in  order  that  the  student  may 
become  familiar  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  facts  which  are  to  be 
taught  practically.  For  example,  to  the  professor  of  medicine  twelve 
didactic  lectures  are  assigned.  This  proportion  has  to  be  exceeded 
somewhat  in  therapeutics,  obstetrics  and  the  specialties,  but  many  of 
these  lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  presentation  of  t3rpical  cases  and 
are  really  clinics.  The  clinical  instruction  in  surgery  is  supplemented 
by  an  operative  course  in  which  the  student  performs  upon  the  cada- 
ver all  the  Common  operations.  Particular  attention  is  also  given  to 
the  methods  of  making  medical  and  surgical  diagnosis,  and  in  this 
connection  constant  use  is  made  of  the  bacteriological  and  chemical 
laboratories,  where  the  student  examines  specimens  taken  at  the  bed- 
side during  one  exercise  and  reports  the  results  to  the  class  at  the 
next. 

Hygiene  and  its  application  in  the  province  of  the  physician  and 
public  health  officer  is  taught  by  lectures  supplemented  by  demonstra- 
tion of  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  city  health  board. 

The  major  part  of  the  theoretical  instruction,  as  in  the  previous 
years,  is  given  by  recitations  in  which  the  subjects  of  medicine  (in- 
cluding neurology),  surgery  (including  orthopaedic  surgery  and 
genito-urinary  diseases),  therapeutics,  obstetrics  and  gynaecology,  are 
concluded,  and  pathology,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology  and 
materia  medica  are  reviewed. 

The  instruction  in  the  specialties,  which  is  made  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  final  year,  is  begun  with  a  few  clinical  lectures  and  is 
continued  by  a  course  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of  dispensary 
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patients  by  each  student.  Every  one  receives  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  hours  of  this  training  (the  number  varies  somewhat  with 
the  subject),  and  should  become  reasonably  proficient  in  the  use  of 
instruments,  the  ability  to  make  diagnoses  and  give  relief.  There  is 
no  attempt  made  to  produce  experts,  but  each  one  before  graduation 
must  know  enough  about  the  specialized  branches  of  medicine  to  be 
competent  general  practitioners.  The  lectures  upon  the  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  delivered  in  the  fall  to  the  second-year 
class,  must  also  be  attended  by  the  seniors.  These  lectures  serve  as 
an  introductory  review  of  facts  necessary  for  a  proper  knowlege  of 
the  specialties  and  obviate  unnecessary  repetition^  by  the  different 
professors. 

Every  student  must  personally  attend  a  definite  number  of  caries  of 
labor,  and  for  this  purpose  the  maternity  service  connected  with  the 
college  offers  excellent  opportunities.  The  faculty  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  this  work  be  accomplished  in  the  summer  preferably  of  the 
third  year ;  by  the  proper  choice  of  electives  it  is  possible  in  the  sec- 
ond summer,  but  this  is  not  as  desirable  or  profitable.  If  taken  during 
the  regular  winter  session  much  loss  in  other  work  would  result. 
Those  who  for  any  proper  reason  cannot  take  this  course  as  advised  in 
the  summer  might,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  the  necessary  cases 
during  the  winter  by  selecting  odd  hours  when  not  engaged  in  section 
work,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  office  to  receive  telephone  calls. 

As  in  the  previous  year  there  are  the  same  electives  in  recitations  for 
those  who  wish  particularly  to  fit  themselves  for  hospital  and  other 
competitive  examinations.  There  is  also  offered  an  advanced  course 
in  neurology  in  a  hospital  devoted  largely  to  the  care  of  this  class  of 
patients.  There  will  in  addition  be  elective  practical  courses  in  the 
dispensary,  but  until  sufficient  material  becomes  available  these 
cannot  be  definitely  announced. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Anatomy. 

Anatomy  is  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years  by  lectures,  recita- 
tions, section  demonstrations  and  dissection.  A  review  quiz  to  pre- 
pare for  state  and  hospital  examinations  is  held  during  the  fourth 
year.  The  course  in  anatomy  is  arranged  to  correspond  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  courses  in  physiology  and  histology. 

Lectures  are  confined  to  practical  applied  anatomy  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  and  follow  the  recitations  on  these  subjects.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  the  lectures  are  devoted  to  regional,  applied  and  surgical 
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anatomy,  the  students  being  already  well  grounded  in  descriptive  an- 
atomy. The  order  of  subjects  is  head  and  neck  ;  thoracic,  abdominal 
and  pelvic  cavities  and  viscera  and  perineum. 

One  lecture  a  week  is  given  during  the  second  year  by  the  Professor 
of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  development  and  gross  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  gross  anatomy  and  relations  of  the  extremities 
and  the  viscera. 

Professor  Gage  will  give  six  lectures  on  embryology  during  the 
month  of  March  to  first-year  students. 

Bescriptive  Anatomy  is  taught  by  recitations,  section  demonstra- 
tions and  dissection. 

Becitatiozifl,  from  standard  text-books,  are  held  by  the  Instructor 
in  Anatomy  twice  a  week  for  each  section  of  the  first-year  class  and 
once  a  week  for  each  section  of  the  second-year  class.  During  the 
first  year  bones,  joints,  muscles,  arteries  and  veins  are  recited  upon  ; 
during  the  second  year  the  nervous  system  and  the  viscera.  Written 
reviews  are  held  at  intervals  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  the  last  of  which  is  a  general  review  or  examination  of  the 
year's  work.  In  the  first  year  the  students  of  each  section  begin  to 
recite  upon  the  bones  of  that  part  which  they  are  to  dissect  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month,  and  so  on  through  the  second  and  third  months. 

Practical  Anatomy. 

Section  Bemonatrationa  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  and 
Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Practical  Anatomy  once  a  week  for  each 
section  during  the  first  and  second  years.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  first  year  the  students  are  prepared  for  their  dissection 
by  recitations  in  the  class-room,  upon  the  bones  of  the  part  they  are 
to  dissect  in  the  following  month,  and  by  section  demonstrations  on 
the  cadaver,  by  means  of  which  they  are  taught  how  to  dissect,  what 
to  find,  and  where  to  find  it.  In  addition,  one  preliminary  demonstra- 
tion  is  given  weekly  from  October  to  January  on  the  thoracic,  abdomi- 
nal and  pelvic  viscera  to  prepare  students  for  the  course  in  physiology 
and  histology  by  demonstrating  the  organs  whose  function  and  struc- 
ture they  are  to  study.  After  this  the  joints  are  demonstrated  and 
the  nervous  system  is  begun.  In  the  second  year  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  organs  of  sense,  viscera,  and  perineum  are  demon- 
strated. 

Diaaection. — ^The  course  in  dissection  is  arranged  on  a  laboratory 
basis— that  is,  the  students  are  required  to  dissect  during  certain 
specified  hours  each  day  while  the  demonstrators  are  in  attendance. 
This  insures  more  satisfactory  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  and 
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better  supervision  and  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators. 
Ten  hours  a  week  are  assigned  in  the  schedule  for  this  anatomical 
laboratory  course  during  the  first  and  second  year.  In  addition  dis- 
section is  permitted  at  any  time  after  10  A.  M.,  if  the  students  are  at 
leisure. 

Tivo  courses  of  dissection  are  required.  The  first  course  for  first- 
year  students  comprises  the  dissection  of  three  parts — ^the  head  and 
neck,  and  upper  and  lower  extremities.  This  course  is  begun  after 
the  recitations  and  section  demonstrations  have  prepared  each  student 
for  the  part  assigned  to  him  and  continued  in  rotation  for  the  re- 
maining two  parts.    This  course  includes  the  dissection  of  the  joints. 

The  second  course  consists  of  the  dissection  of  four  parts,  and  is 
designed  for  second-year  students  and  such  first-year  students  as 
have  completed  the  first  course.  This  course  includes  a  review  of 
the  first  course,  with  more  particular  attention  paid  to  the  minuter 
parts,  and,  in  addition,  the  dissection  of.  the  brain,  the  trunk,  with 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  perineum.  The  first  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  course  may  be  finished  during  the 
first  year.  This  will  afford  time  in  the  second  year  for  additional 
and  advanced  work  after  completing  the  required  parts.  Students 
are  examined  and  marked  on  the  dissection  of  each  part  required. 
Prepared  bones  are  loaned  to  students  during  the  session  from  a 
large  collection  kept  for  this  purpose. 

Preliminary  training  in  comparative  anatomy  is  very  desirable.  A 
practical,  in  addition  to  a  written,  examination  is  held  by  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  is  a  written  review  or  examination  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

Advanced,  Special,  and  Post-Qraduate  Oourses, — Facilities 
are  offered  to  students  and  the  medical  profession  for  pursuing  ad- 
vanced, special,  and  post-graduate  courses  in  practical  anatomy. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations, 
during  the  entire  session,  to  first-year  and  second-year  students. 

I^ectores. — ^The  lectures  by  the  professor  cover  the  field  of  medical 
physiology  within  the  first  two  years.  The  first  ten  lectures  of  the 
aecond-year  course,  devoted  to  the  special  senses,  are  given  to  the 
aecond-year  class  and  the  fourth-year  class  together.  Fourth-year 
students  are  thus  enabled  to  review  the  special  senses  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  ophthalmology  and  otology.  Throughout  the 
entire  course  on  physiology,  special  attention  is  paid  to  its  applica- 
tions to  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  much  time  being  devoted  to 
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what  may  be  called  applied  physiology.  Physiological  chemistry, 
anatomy  and  histology  are  taught  only  to  the  extent  essential  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  the  S3rstems  and  organs  of  the 
body.    These  subjects  are  completed  by  practical  laboratory  work. 

Becitations. — First-year  students  recite  twice  a  week,  completing 
the  subject  of  human  physiology,  as  taught  by  the  professor,  except 
the  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  Second-year  students 
recite  twice  a  week  up  to  Dec.  25,  and  once  a  week  after  Jan.  i ,  on 
the  special  senses  and  the  nervous  system.  They  also  briefly  review 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  Review  recitations  for  State  Board  exam- 
inations are  held  for  foiirth-year  students. 

CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOS  AND  TOXICOLOaY. 

Lectures. — Students  of  the  first  year  will  receive  two  lectures  each 
week  on  physics,  tbe  divisions  of  the  subject  being  considered  in  the 
following  order  :  General  properties  of  matter  and  force,  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  electricity,  heat  and  acoustics.  The 
lectures  will  be  abundantly  illustrated,  and  the  relation»  of  physics  to 
surgery  and  medicine  will  be  particularly  considered. 

During  the  second  year  students  will  attend  two  lectures  weekly. 
Organic  chemistry  will  be  considered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  term  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  com- 
bination of  the  carbon  compounds  and  the  properties  and  relation- 
ships of  those  which  are  of  physiological,  toxicological  or  therapeutical 
interest.  The  lectures  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year  will 
be  upon  physiological  chemistry. 

During  the  third  year  one  lecture  will  be  given  weekly  on  toxicology 
for  twenty  weeks.  In  these  lectures  the  medical  and  medico-legal 
bearings  of  the  subjects  will  be  chiefly  considered. 

Becitatiozifl. — Students  of  the  first  year  will  recite  twice  each  week 
on  physics  and  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  mineral  chemistry. 
Those  of  the  second  year  will  recite  once  weekly  on  organic  and 
physiological  chemistry. 

Laboratory  Work. — I^aboratory  instruction  will  be  given  students 
of  the  first  year  four  hours  weekly  during  the  entire  session.  This 
course  will  consist  of  an  experimental  study  of  the  commoner  ele- 
ments and  compounds  in  illustration  of  the  recitation  course,  and 
of  training  in  the  processes  of  qualitative  analysis  of  inorganic 
substances  and  poisons,  mineral  and  organic. 

Students  of  the  second  year  will  receive  laboratory  instruction  two 
hours  weekly  during  the  term  in  physiological  and  clinical  chemistry. 

Bach  student  is  fully  supplied  with  all  apparatus  and  chemicals 
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required,  except  QrinometerB,  which  are  carefully  corrected  for  the 
student  that  they  may  serve  for  future  use. 

These  courses  are  personally  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics  and  Assistant  Professor,  assisted  by  the  instructors. 

Pirat-year  students  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  per- 
formed equivalent  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  will  be  excused 
from  first-year  work  in  this  department,  and  be  given  advanced 
laboratory  work  equivalent  in  hours  to  that  omitted. 

MATERIA  MEDIOA  AKD  THESAPET7TI0S. 

Instruction  is  given  in  this  department  by  means  of  lectures, 
clinical  instruction,  recitations  and  practical  laboratory  work. 

Lectures. — ^These  are  given  by  the  professor  twice  a  week  to  the 
third-year  students  and  once  a  week  to  the  foiirth-year  students. 
They  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  therapeutics,  as  it  is  believed 
that  materia  medica  can  best  be  taught  by  recitations  and  by  labora- 
tory work. 

The  lectures  to  the  third-year  students  will  consider  the  therapeutic 
uses  of  the  most  important  drugs  from  the  standpoint  of  the  drug 
itself,  such  as  the  methods  of  prescribing  the  drug  and  the  conditions 
for  which  it  is  given  ;  only  so  much  of  the  physiological  action  of  the 
drug  will  receive  attention  as  will  explain  its  therapeutic  value. 

The  lectures  to  the  fourth-year  students  will  be  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  a  consideration  of  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  differ- 
ent diseases.  The  plan  of  treatment  will  be  given  in  detail,  with  de- 
finite instruction  as  to  the  drugs  to  be  used  and  the  preparations 
which  are  most  reliable. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  remedial  agents  other  than  drugs,  such  as 
massage,  dietetics,  climatology,  mineral  waters  and  hydrotherapy. 

Clinical  Instraction. — A  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of  thera- 
peutics will  be  made  by  affording  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  different  remedies  on 
the  natural  course  of  disease.  To  accomplish  this  the  classes  will  be 
divided  into  small  sections  and  taken  by  the  professor  into  the  wards 
of  Bellevue  Hospital.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  employment 
and  application  of  the  various  therapeutic  agents  used  in  medicine, 
such  as  the  hypodermic  syringe,  aspirators,  leeches,  cups,  cauteries, 
stomach- tube  and  stupes.  The  hydropathatic  establishment  connected 
with  this  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  Here 
to  small  sections  will  be  demonstrated  the  various  applications  of  wa- 
ter to  the  treatment  of  disease— such  as  baths,  packs,  douches,  etc. 
A  professional  masseur  will  show  the  technique  of  massage  and  the 
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Swedish  movements.  The  treatment  of  the  different  diseased  condi- 
tions observed  will  be  systematically  studied,  and  opportunities  will 
be  given  to  the  members  of  the  class  to  make  personal  examination  of 
the  patients  and  to  watch  the  modification  of  disease  produced  by  the 
remedies  prescribed.  The  clinical  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years 
affords  abundant  opportunities  for  further  training  in  practical  thera- 
peutics. A  general  medical  clinic  will  be  held  by  the  professor  once 
a  week  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  at  which  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  under  considera- 
tion. 

Becitatioxui. — Students  of  the  third  year  will  recite  to  the  instruct- 
or twice  a  week  from  a  standard  text-book.  During  the  fourth  year  a 
recitation  will  be  held  once  a  week  on  therapeutics. 

The  recitations  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  action  of  all  the  more 
valuable  remedial  agents  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  drugs 
themselves. 

Each  student  will  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  prescription-writing  and 
in  the  doses  of  the  more  important  drugs. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  stated  times  during  the  session  by  the 
professor  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  each  student's  progress. 

Laboratory  Work.— During  the  past  year  a  new  laboratory  of 
Materia  Medica  has  been  completed,  which  now  occupies  two  floors 
of  the  Loomis  Laboratory  building.  The  Laboratory  is  provided  with 
a  complete  assortment  of  crude  drugs  and  with  all  the  various  prepar- 
ations of  the  Materia  Medica ;  also  with  appliances  for  instruction  in 
the  methods  of  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Instru- 
ments and  appliances  for  special  research  in  the  physiological  action 
of  drugs  have  been  added  during  the  past  year.  The  large  class- 
room is  supplied  with  sixty  tables,  equipped  with  gas,  electric  lights, 
water  connections,  and  full  apparatus,  enabling  each  student  to  work 
separately  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors. 

The  course  of  laboratory  instruction  is  taken  during  the  second 
year,  and  consists  of  six  hours  each  week  for  half  the  year.  The 
class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  which  are  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  instructors.  The  method  of  teaching  is  distinctly 
practical.  The  student  is  made  familiar  by  the  laboratory  work  with 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  drugs.  This  course  includes 
such  subjects  as  the  forms  of  drugs,  their  weight  and  bulk,  the 
measurement  of  solid  and  fluid  drugs,  methods  of  administering 
medicines,  particularly  with  reference  to  appropriate  combinations, 
and  the  study  of  solubilities.  The  subject  of  incompatibilities  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 
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Prescription-writing  is  taught  thronghout  the  course,  and  test  pre- 
scriptions are  compounded  by  members  of  the  class. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Oourse  of  Medicine,  extending  over  three  years,  is  so  graded 
that  the  student  pursues  a  logical  sequence  of  work  throughout.  No 
didatic  lectures  upon  iS-actice  of  Medicine  are  delivered,  their  place 
being  wholly  taken  by  bedside  instruction  and  recitations.  The  com- 
plete course  comprises  the  following  subdivisions  (the  Roman  numer- 
als indicate  the  years  of  the  course  in  medicine,  not  those  of  the 
curriculum)  : 
I.  Recitations  from  an  elementary  text-book. 

Normal  Physical  Signs  of  the  Chest, 
n.  Recitations  from  an  advanced  text-book,  including  written  re- 
views. 
Abnormal  Physical  Signs  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs. 
Bedside  History-taking. 
Bedside  course  in  Symptomatology. 
Clinical  Pathology. 

Bedside  course  in  General  Medical  Diagnosis. 
Eighteen  lectures  on  General  Symptomatology. 
General  Hospital  Medical  Clinics. 
m.  Advanced  bedside  course  in  Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis. 
Demonstrations  of  patients  by  the  student  before  the  class. 
Courses  in  the  Out-Patient  Clinic  in  the  Heart  and  Lungs  and 

General  Medicine  Classes. 
General  Hospital  Medical  Clinics. 
Medical  Conferences. 

Twelve  lectures  upon  Diathesis,  Toxaemias,  etc. 
Elective  advanced  work  in  Clinical  Diagnosis  (Clinical  Micro- 
scopy, History-recording,  etc.). 
Review  quizzes  for  State  Board  examinations. 
The  details  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  medicine  for  each  year 
of  the  curriculum  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Second  Tear  Student*. 

Bedtationa. — Second-year  students  begin  the  study  of  medicine 
with  systematic  recitations  from  an  elementary  text-book,  in  which 
the  snbjecU  of  nomenclature,  etiology,  morbid  anatomy  and  typical 
symptoms  only  are  dwelt  upon. 

Fhyaical  Diagnosia.— Normal  physical  diagnosis  of  the  chest  is 
Uught  to  sections  of  ten  students  each  in  classes  from  the  Dispensary 
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ander  Dr.  Byard.  Bach  student  is  required  to  map  out  upon  the 
patient  the  normal  positions  and  sounds  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and 
toward  the  end  of  each  course  of  twelve  lessons  a  few  abnormal  cases 
are  introduced  for  comparison. 

II.  Third-Tear  Students. 

Becitatiozifl. — Third-year  students  recite  twice  a  week  from  an  ad- 
vanced text-book  on  practice,  special  emphasis  being  given  to  symp- 
tomatology, complications,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Written  reviews  are  held  at  intervals  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
examinations.  All  recitations  are  obligatory  and  the  recitation  marks 
received  form  an  important  component  of  the  final  examination  marks 
of  the  year. 

Ward  Work. — Systematic  and  obligatory  ward  work  is  begun  in 
classes  not  exceeding  fifteen  students  each,  who  accompany  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  on  routine  rounds  through  the  hospital  wards. 
Professor  Thompson  instructs  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  until  Janu- 
ary, and  at  Bellevue  until  the  close  of  the  session.  Repeated  illus- 
trations of  all  the  common  diseases  are  studied,  and  the  advantage  to 
the  student  of  personally  examining  many  cases  of  such  diseases  as 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  nephritis,  cardiac  ailments,  etc.,  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  development,  and  of  following  their  daily  progress,  far 
outweighs  the  obsolete  system  of  attendance  upon  didactic  lectures. 
The  student  is  first  taught  to  observe  and  describe  symptoms  and  in- 
vestigate etiology,  and  as  he  attains  proficiency  is  required  to  make 
diagnoses,  offer  prognoses  and  suggest  treatment. 

General  Diagnosis. — Dr.  Coleman  gives  a  special  course  in  gen- 
eral medical  diagnosis,  in  which  at  one  lesson  the  student  is  required 
to  examine,  compare  and  report  upon  each  variety  of  pulse  found  in 
the  ward  ;  at  another  upon  each  variety  of  cachexia,  ansmia  or 
oedema ;  at  another,  upon  each  variety  of  abnormal  liver  or  spleen  ; 
and  so  on,  comprising  all  the  important  physical  examinations. 

Clinical  Laboratory  Courses  are  conducted  under  Dr.  Camac's 
supervision  in  immediate  connection  with  the  study  of  hospiUl  and 
dispensary  cases.  In  this  laboratory  the  student  acquires  methods 
and  technique  which  he  is  required  to  put  in  practice  with  patients. 
The  laboratory  is  also  used  extensively  by  the  visiting  staffs  of  the 
Hospital  and  Out-Patient  clinic  for  completing  the  data  of  their  cases. 

The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  so  that  each  member  re- 
ceives the  personal  assistance  of  the  d  emonstrator.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  course  a  written  examination  it  held,  upon  the  result  of  which, 
as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done,  each  successful  stu- 
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dent  is  given  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  has  completed  the 
course.  Upon  the  presentation  of  this  certificate  to  the  demonstrator 
in  charge,  the  student  is  allo:p7ed  the  use  of  the  laboratory  and  its 
apparatus  for  the  study  of  cases  in  the  wards.  When  assigned  to  cases 
at  the  general  medical  clinic  the  student  is  required  to  report  the  re- 
sult of  his  examination  of  the  sputum,  blood,  urine,  etc.  Students  of 
the  fourth  year,  reporting  at  the  medical  conferences,  for  which  longer 
time  is  allowed  for  preparation,  make  more  extended  research  in  the 
laboratory.  Students  are  also,  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
year,  assigned  to  study  cases  in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  ;  records 
are  kept  of  these  cases  from  which  valuable  clinical  deductions  may 
be  made. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  of  such  simple  nature  that  it  can  readily 
be  transported  to  the  bedside,  the  work  being  thus  essentially  practi- 
cal and  such  as  is  a  direct  guide  to  diagnosis.  The  student  himself 
uses  the  apparatus  so  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  its  care  and 
application. 

Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  : 

BifOOD. — ^Technique  of  obtaining  blood  specimens ;  normal  con- 
stituents of  blood  ;  blood  formation  in  bone  marrow ;  corpuscle 
counting  and  haemoglobin  estimation  ;  technique  of  fixing  and  stain- 
ing specimens  ;  diseased  conditions  determined  by  differential  count- 
ing ;  study  of  blood-serum  diagnosis ;  leucocytosis ;  malarial  and 
other  blood  parasites ;  medico-legal  value  of  blood  stains. 

SPirruM.— -Collection  and  examination  of  the  gross  specimen  ;  dis- 
infection of  sputum  cups,  etc.;  specimens  of  sputum  in  asthma,  pneu. 
monoconiosis,  tuberculosis,  gangrene  and  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs, 
pneumonia,  etc. ;  diptheria  and  other  bacilli. 

Gastric  Contents. — Examination  of  vomitus ;  administration  of 
test  meals  ;  method  of  obtaining  and  examining  gastric  contents  ; 
lavage. 

F.SCBS. — ^Method  of  obtaining  and  examining  ;  intestinal  parasites 
and  ova. 

Urinb. — Microscopic  examination  with  reference  to  diagnosis ; 
gonooocci,  tubercle  bacilli,  etc.,  seminal  fluid  in  its  medico-legal 
aspect,  crystalline  deposits. 

Exudations  and  Transudations. — ^Ascitic  and  pleuritic  effusions, 
cystic  contents,  vaginal  discharges. 

Each  student  is  furnished  typical  specimens  which  he  stains  and 
studies  at  the  demonstrations  and  preserves  for  future  reference  and 
comparison. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — Physical  diagnosis  of  abnormal  conditions 
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within  the  chest  is  taught  by  Professor  Lambert  to  classes  not  ex- 
ceeding a  dozen  students  each.  This  course  of  twelve  lessons  for  each 
class  is  very  comprehensive,  owing  to  the  large  attendance  at  the  class 
of  heart  and  lung  diseases  of  the  Bellevue  Out-Patient  Department 
and  college  dispensary  from  which  the  patients  are  derived. 

General  Medical  Olinics. — General  medical  clinics  are  held 
weekly  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Bellevue  Hospital  by  the  Professor  of 
Medicine.  At  these  clinics  students  read  written  histories  of  cases 
which  they  have  studied  on  the  previous  day.  They  are  required  to 
demonstrate  their  findings  upon  the  patient  and  are  questioned  before 
the  entire  class  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  etc.  These  clinics  are  also 
utilized  by  the  Professor  of  Medicine  to  exhibit  cases  of  exceptional 
rarity  or  difficult  diagnosis.  A  second  general  medical  clinic  is  held 
weekly  in  the  Bellevue[amphitheatre  by  the  Professor  of  Therapeutics, 
at  which  the  effects  of  treatment  are  made  the  prominent  feature. 

Lectures. — A  course  of  eighteen  lectures  upon  general  symptoma- 
tology is  given  by  the  Professor  of  Medicine,  which  is  designed  as  in- 
troductory to  the  systematic  bedside  teaching  which  he  conducts 
upon  hospital  rounds. 

m.  Fourth-Tear  Students. 

Fourth-year  students  attend  the  general  ward  classes  and  amphi- 
theatre clinics  with  the  Professor  of  Medicine  as  described  for  the 
third  year,  and  also  make  systematic  rounds  through  the  wards  with 
Professors  Lambert  and  Nammack  when  on  duty  in  Bellevue  Hospital, 
and  with  Dr.  Conner  at  the  Hudson  Street  Hospital. 

Lectures. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures  is  given  by  the  Professor  of 
Medicine  upon  such  general  topics  as  the  diatheses,  toxaemias,  im- 
munity, anti-intoxication,  cachexias,  etc. 

Medical  Conferences. — Under  Dr.  Coleman's  direction,  students 
are  assigned  to  special  cases  which  they  study  in  detail  for  several 
weeks,  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  which  they  then 
report  in  writing  at  a  medical  conference,  at  which  their  fellow-stu- 
dents are  called  upon  to  offer  criticisms  and  general  discussion. 

Students  also  attend  special  classes  in  the  Dispensary  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  recite  in  a  review  quiz  in  preparation  for 
hospital  and  State  Board  examinations.  An  elective  course  in  ad- 
vanced clinical  pathology  and  diagnosis  is  offered  in  the  fourth  year. 

SX7BGEBT. 

Surgery  will  be  taught  in  the  recitation  room,  at  the  bedside,  at 
hospital  clinics,  and  by  lectures. 
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In  the  second  year  the  students  are  required  to  attend  recitations 
on  the  principles  of  surgery  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  term. 
For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections  to  insure 
thorough  work ;  so  far  as  time  permits  instruction  will  be  given  at 
the  bedside. 

In  the  third  year  recitations  are  continued  upon  regional  surgery ; 
the  class  is  instructed  in  sections  in  Bellevue  Hospital  in  history-taking 
and  methods  of  surgical  examination  and  diagnosis,  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  for  part  of  the  term ;  bedside  instruction  is  given  daily 
in  several  hospitals  to  small  groups,  and  formal  clinics  are  held  in 
Bellevue,  New  York,  and  other  hospitals ;  about  thirty  lectures  will 
be  given  by  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  a  clinic  for  diagnoses  is 
held  once  a  week  at  which  the  students  are  required  personally  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  cases. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  students  will  receive  clinical  instruction  in 
small  groups  in  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries  upon  general  surgery 
and  the  special  branches,^-eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  genito-urinary 
diseases,  dermatology  and  orthopaedics ;  will  attend  the  clinics  and 
will  have  a  review  quiz  in  preparation  for  examination. 

The  members  of  the  sections  are  trained  in  the  examination  of 
patients,  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  fractures  and  the  administration 
of  ether. 

The  opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  special  branches  are  excep- 
tionally ample.  There  will  be  several  clinical  teachers  in  each  sub- 
ject, each  with  hospital  and  dispensary  services.  The  student  will  be 
enabled  directly  to  examine  and  study  cases,  and  will  have  a  certain 
choice  as  to  the  time  given  to  each  branch. 

Operative  surgery  will  be  taught  in  the  fourth  year  in  sections. 
The  course  consists  of  recitations,  work  upon  the  cadaver  and  band- 
aging. As  the  material  is  abundant  each  member  of  the  class  will 
perform  all  the  principal  surgical  operations. 

OBSTETBIOS. 

Instruction  in  obstetrics  will  be  given  during  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  years  by 

1.  Recitations. 

2.  Illustrative  Lectures. 

3.  Obstetric  Clinics  and  Conferences. 

4.  Attendance  upon  Cases  of  Confinement. 

5.  Manikin  Practice  and  Section  Work. 

6.  Obstetric  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
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1.  Becitations  from  a  standard  text-book  will  be  held  by  the  in- 
structor in  obstetrics,  during  the  second  year  upon  the  physiology, 
and  during  the  third  upon  the  pathology  of  obstetrics,  the  latter 
including  obstetric  surgery. 

These  recitations  are  so  scheduled  as  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  the 
subject  laid  out  for  the  college  year,  are  supplementary  to  the  work  of 
the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  during  each  of  these  two  years  and  prepare 
the  student  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  subsequent  illustrative 
lectures,  obstetric  conferences,  attendance  upon  cases  of  confinement, 
clinics  and  manikin  practice. 

2.  The  niuBtratiTe  Lectures  comprise  a  systematic  course,  run- 
ning through  the  third  year,  upon  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
obstetrics. 

These  lectures  are  theoretical  to  a  limited  extent  only,  being  mainly 
demonstrative  and  illustrative  in  character.  To  this  end  ample  black- 
board space  is  used,  as  well  as  an  abundant  collection  of  pelves,  entire, 
normal  and  deformed,  mesial  sections  of  the  same,  and  in  addition  a 
supply  of  diagrams,  charts,  carefully  selected  plaster  composition  and 
metal  models,  wet  and  dry  preparations  and  instruments. 

In  conjunction  with  these  lectures  additional  recitations  are  held  by 
the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  college  year 
and  for  final  review. 

3.  Obstetric  Olinics  and  Oonferenoes. — ^A  weekly  obstetric  clinic 
is  held  throughout  the  year,  for  both  the  third  and  fourth-year  classes. 
At  this  clinic  abnormal  cases  of  pregnancy,  labor,  and  the  puerperinm 
are  demonstrated,  and  the  major  and  minor  obstetric  operations  per- 
formed. 

In  addition,  infant  feeding  and  the  care  of  mother  and  child  daring 
the  lying-in  period  and  early  infancy  are  taught.  During  both  the 
third  and  fourth  year  members  of  the  class  will  be  called  upon  in  ro- 
tation to  examine  patients  and  discuss  etiology,  diagnosis,  prognosis 
and  treatment.  These  **  obstetric  conferences  **  will  review  the  illus- 
trative lectures,  manikin  work,  and  the  student's  work  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  confinement  cases.  By  this  means  each  individual  stn- 
dent*8  standing  in  the  department  of  obstetrics  is  ascertained.  Dnring 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  year  six  obstetric  clinics  are  given  at  the 
hospital.    Attendance  upon  these  clinics  is  optional. 

4.  Attendance  upon  Oases  of  Oonflnement.— Each  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  required  to  present  satisfactory  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  attended  a  definite  number  of  cases  of  confine- 
ment. 

During  the  student's  attendance  upon  his  practical  maternity  couxse 
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he  may  be  excused  f zx>m  the  exercises  of  the  College  during  the  fourth 
college  year,  otherwise  he  shall  take  his  practical  obstetric  course 
during  vacation  time. 

5.  MaTiikJTi  Practice  and  Section  Work.— Manikin  practice  is 
given  to  sections  of  the  class  during  the  fourth  or  senior  year,  and 
consists  of  work  by  individual  students  upon  the  manikins,  under  th^ 
supervision  and  criticism  of  an  instructor. 

The  mechanical  phenomena  of  labor ;  modes  of  delivery  ;  abnor- 
mal presentations  and  positions  with  methods  of  delivery  of  each ; 
version  ;  application  of  the  forceps  ;  and  other  manipulations  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  instructor  and  performed  by  the  student. 

Diagrams,  models,  casts,  wet  and  dried  specimens,  will  be  used  in 
the  demonstrations. 

The  sections  will  also  be  instructed  at  the  bedside  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pregnant  and  parturient  women,  the  care  of  the  new-born 
child,  abdominal  palpation,  and  pelvic  mensuration. 

6.  Obstetric  Histolo^,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.— Labo- 
ratory instruction  is  given  during  the  third  year  by  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  upon  the  histology  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  uterus,  ligaments. 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries  in  the  pregnant  and  non-pregnant  condi- 
tions, and  upon  the  histology  and  pathology  of  the  decidua,  chorion, 
placenta,  and  umbilical  cord. 

GYN20OL0aT. 

Instruction  in  gjmsecology  is  given  by  recitations,  lectures,  ward 
and  class-room  demonstrations,  clinics,  and  laboratory  demonstrations. 

Six  liectnres,  upon  topics  selected  for  their  special  interest  and 
importance  to  the  subject  as  a  whole  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year. 

Becitationa  are  planned  to  cover^the  entire  subject  and  are 
held  one  hour  a  week  during  the  third  year  of  the  course.  In  order 
that  the  instruction  throughout  the  department  may  be  as  nearly  in 
unison  as  possible,  a  synopsis  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  lesson  is 
prepared  by  the  instructor  and  amended  and  revised  by  the  head  of 
the  department.  This  is  presented  to  the  student  for  comparison  with 
his  text-book,  to  which  it  is  an  addendum.  This  method  insnres  the 
cooperation  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  the  groundwork  of  his 
subject  and  enables  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  student  until  his 
graduation. 

Class  Soom  and  Ward  Demonstrations  are  given  to  sections  of 
the  fourth-year  class  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  This  instruc- 
tion includes  the  examination  of  patients  by  the  students,  who  are 
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thereby  drilled  in  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis  as  applied  to  the 
pelvis.    When  necessary  the  patients  are  ansesthetized. 

The  routine  of  treatment  appropriate  to  the  various  conditions 
found  is  demonstrated,  the  students  assisting  when  possible.  In  this 
way,  not  only  is  familiarity  acquired  with  normal  conditions  within 
the  pelvis  and  the  various  departures  from  this  state  induced  by  dis- 
ease, but  opportunity  is  afforded  to  see  and  put  in  practice  actual 
measures  of  relief  and  to  watch  the  subsequent  course  and  treatment 
of  these  cases. 

Operations  are  performed  three  days  every  week  at  which  the  sev- 
eral sections  are  enabled  to  study  the  detail  of  every  operation  pecu- 
liar to  this  department. 

A  General  Olinic  is  held  once  a  week  at  which  students  selected 
in  rotation*are  required  to  examine  the  patient,  make  a  diagnosis  and 
suggest  treatment.  They  are  questioned  before  the  class  upon  all 
these  topics,  as  they  relate  to  the  case  in  hand,  so  as  to  determine  the 
correctness  of  their  conclusions.  Should  operation  be  called  for,  it  is 
then  performed. 

Laboratory  Bemozuitratiozui  of  secretions,  discharges  and  speci- 
mens obtained  from  patients  who  come  under  observation  during  this 
course  are  made  to  sections  of  the  third-year  class  as  a  part  of  the 
course  in  clinical  pathology. 

PATHOLOaT. 

Including  Histology,  Gross  and  Microscopical  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

HISTOLOGY. 

The  work  in  this  subject  is  conducted  throughout'the  first  and 
during  a  portion  of  the  second  years  by  laboratory  exercises  and  by 
recitations.  Laboratory  exercises  in  two  two-hour  sessions  weeekly 
throughout  the  first  year,  and  one  two-hour  session  weekly  during 
half  of  the  second  year,  occupy  in  all  about  150  hours  for  each  stu- 
dent. The  work  covers  the  construction  and  use  of  the  microscope, 
the  methods  of  preparing  microscopical  sections  of  tissues,  and  the 
normal  histology  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body. 
Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
to  physiological  phenomena,  and  to  further  this  end  the  courses  in 
physiology  and  histology  proceed  as  far  as  possible  in  unison.  When 
desirable  the  structure  of  human  tissues  and  organs  is  illustrated  by 
sections  of  embryonal  and  lower-vertebrate  tissues. 
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In  the  first  year  the  blood  and  simple  tissues,  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  and  adneza,  and  the  respiratory,  circulatory  and  genito-urinary 
oi^gans  are  studied.  In  the  second  year  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses  and  the  nervous  system  are  considered. 

Secitstions. — One  recitation  weekly  for  each  student  is  held 
during  the  first  year,  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  year,  on  subjects 
assigned  from  the  text-book  on  histology.  These  recitations  are 
designed  to  completely  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure 
of  the  tissues  considered  during  the  previous  week  in  the  laboratory 


*  An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  standing  of 
the  student  in  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  is  determined  equally  from 
the  work  in  the  laboratory  exercises  and  in  the  recitations. 

FATHOI4OQT. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  pathology  gives  in  the  second  year  a 
preliminary  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  classification  of  in- 
flammations, which  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main 
facts  in  this  field,  to  prepare  him  for  preliminary  studies  in  medicine 
and  surgery  and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  to  be 
used  in  this  and  other  departments.  During  one  half  the  second  year, 
also,  attendance  is  required  at  one  weekly  demonstration — ^two  hours* 
duration — in  gross  pathology,  at  which  the  more  common  visceral 
lesions  are  exhibited.  This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  the  pre- 
liminary recitation  in  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  second  year. 

The  main  branches  of  the  subject  are  grouped  in  the  third  year  in 
order  to  secure  the  simultaneous  study  of  the  gross  and  microscopical 
changes  in  diseased  tissues.  In  the  fourth  year  the  students  perform 
autopsies,  and  attend  one  recitation  weekly  in  review  of  the  entire 
subject. 

Kicroscopical  Demonstrations  in  Pathology.  The  microscop- 
ical demonstrations  occupy  three  two-hoiu:  sessions  weekly  throughout 
the  year,  in  all  about  175  hours,  and  they  constitute  the  main  features 
of  the  instruction  in  this  department.  The  specimens  studied  illus- 
trate the  topics  of  inflammation,  tumors,  auto-intoxicants,  infectious 
diseases  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  special  demonstrations  by  means  of  sections,  charts,  lan- 
tern slides  and  micro-photographs. 

Demonstrations  in  (}ross  Pathology.— On  the  days  alternating 
with  the  microscopical  studies  demonstrations  of  gross  pathological 
specimens  are  given  to  the  students  of  the  third  year,  with  the  mate- 
rial collected  from  autopsies.    With  the  viscera  of  each  case  is  pre- 
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•ented  an  epitome  of  the  clinical  history,  and,  when  necessary,  frozen 
sections  of  the  organs,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  are  explained  from 
the  gross  and  microscopical  changes  in  the  altered  tissnes.  The  stu- 
dent here  sees  the  viscera  of  many  of  the  fatal  cases  which  he  has 
stndied  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 

Gross  pathological  diagnosis  is  taught  as  a  separate  branch  of  this 
subject,  not  bearing  directly  on  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  case. 

These  demonstrations  occupy  three  two-hour  sessions  weekly,  each 
section  of  the  class  attending  one  exercise  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Post-Mortem  Ezaminatioxis. — Students  of  the  fourth  year  are  re- 
quired to  perform  autopsies  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in 
gross  pathology,  when  they  are  made  familiar  with  the  technical  pro- 
cedures required  in  ordinary  and  in  medico-legal  cases. 

Becitations. — One  recitation  weekly  is  required  of  each  student 
throughout  the  third  and  fourth  years.  In  the  third  year  they  cover 
the  work  of  each  preceding  week.  In  the  fourth  year  they  are  held 
by  the  Professor  of  Pathology,  and  cover  the  entire  work  of  the  de- 
partment. 

BACTBBIOLOGT. 

The  laboratory  course  in  bacteriology  occupies  three  two-hour  ses- 
sions each  week  for  one-third  of  the  second  year,  in  all  sixty  hours 
for  each  student.  The  student  is  first  made  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  disinfection,  and  is  required  to  prepare  the  ordinary  culture  media. 
The  work  then  proceeds  to  the  methods  of  staining  and  examining 
bacteria ;  their  artificial  cultivation  and  the  study  of  biological  char- 
acters; the  methods  employed  in  the  separation  of  species ;  the  gen- 
eral relation  of  pathogenic  bacteria  to  disease ;  and  concludes  with 
the  biological  analysis  of  air,  water,  soil,  and  milk.  Cultures  are 
made  from  the  viscera  of  cases  of  various  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
student  is  required  to  cultivate  and  identify  the  important  pathogenic 
micro-organisms.  The  work  is  supplemented  when  necessary  by  the 
use  of  pure  cultures,  by  the  exhibition  of  anaerobic  cultures,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  by  innoculations  in  animals. 

An  Advanced  Course  in  bacteriology  is  offered  to  those  students 
who  have  been  able  in  the  j&rSt  year  to  attend  the  course  required  in 
the  second  year. 

This  course  includes  the  cultivation  of  other  pathogenic  micro-or- 
ganisms, the  separation  of  species,  and  the  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  viscera  secured  at  autopsies. 

Advanced  Courses  and  Original  Besearch.— The  abundant  fa- 
cilities of  the  Loomis  Laboratory  and  the  fourth  floor  of  the  new  build- 
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ing  can  be  offered  to  properly  qualified  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  study  on  lines  of 
original  research,  under  the  direction  of  special  instructors. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDBBN. 

This  department  will  embrace  clinical  instruction  and  section  teach- 
ing in  all  the  important  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

There  will  be  one  cUnical  lecture  each  week  in  the  College  building, 
and  clinical  lectures  in  the  Willard-Parker  Hospital  on  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria. 

In  connection  with  the  Dispensary  of  the  Children's  Department  in 
the  new  College  building  there  will  be  an  amphitheatre  for  section 
teaching  and  isolation  rooms  for  contagious  diseases,  so  that  students 
will  have  ample  opportunity  for  the  personal  study  of  disease. 

Three  hours  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  section  teaching  in  the 
Dispensary  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  year. 

Students  will  be  required  to  examine  sick  children  and  discuss  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients  assigned  to  them. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  hygiene  and  feeding  of  infants ; 
the  digestive  disorders  of  infants ;  the  dietetics  of  childhood  and  the 
food  disorders  of  infancy  and  childhood  ;  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical peculiarities  of  infancy  and  childhood  ;  and  the  influence  these 
peculiarities  have  on  the  manifestations  of  disease  in  children. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  department  will  be  the 
instmction  of  each  student  in  the  art  of  diagnosis,  by  the  professor  in 
charge. 

There  will  be  practical  bedside  illustrations  of  the  management, 
care  and  therapeutics  of  all  the  acute  diseases  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood. 

In  the  clinical  laboratory  microscopical  examinations  will  be  made 
of  secretions  and  excretions,  of  lesions  of  the  mouth  and  throat  and 
of  sections  of  anatomical  lesions  of  the  important  diseases  of  child- 
hood. 

STTBGIOAL    DISEASES    OF   THE    aENITO-UBIKABT 
OBaANS. 

The  course  is  required  of  students  during  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
and  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
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surgical  diseases  of  the  genital  and  urinary  organs  and  of  S3rphilis. 
It  consists  in  recitations,  lectures,  clinics  and  bedside  instruction 
in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  section  work  in  the  Dispensary  of  the 
College. 

Lectures. — One  lecture  a  week  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to 
the  first  of  December  will  be  given  by  Professor  Alexander  at  the 
College.  These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  charts, 
and  drawings,  and  will  be  principally  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
urinary  surgery  and  syphilis,  and  are  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  clinical  courses.  These  lectures  are  required  of  students 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Becitatioxis. — ^Recitations  will  be  held  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years  by  the  instructors  in  the  department  of  general  surgery. 

Ijectiirefl.— One  lecture  a  week  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the 
first  of  December  will  be  given  by  Professor  Alexander  at  the  College. 
This  course  of  lecttu^s  is  designed  to  prepare  students  fot  the  clinical 
work,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  principles  of  diagnosis 
and  the  symptomatology  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

Clinic. — ^A  clinic  will  be  given  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  once  each  week  after  the  first  of  January  by  Professor  Alex- 
ander. At  this  clinic  the  principal  operations  upon  the  male  urinary 
and  genital  .organs  will  be  performed  before  the  class,  and  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  diagnosis.  Attendance  upon 
these  clinics  is  required  by  students  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
A  syllabus  containing  the  history  of  the  cases  presented  at  each  clinic 
will  be  given  to  each  member  of  the  class. 

Section  Teaching  at  the  College  Diepeneary  and  at  BeUevae 
Hospital. — ^The  third-year  class  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  small 
size,  and  instruction  will  be  given  by  the  Chief  of  Clinic  and  the  in- 
structors in  the  Department  in  the  College  Dispensary.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  in  this  course  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
venereal  diseases  and  the  use  of  special  instruments.  A  syllabus  of 
these  lectures  will  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  class. 

The  fourth  year  class  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  small  size, 
and  instruction  wUl  be  given  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital  or  in 
the  College  Dispensary  by  Professor  Alexander.  This  course  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  and  to  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  special  instruments  and  apparatus  and  the 
post-operative  treatment  of  cases.  The  course  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  entire  session. 
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NSBVOTTS  DISSASSS. 

The  regular  schedule  work  consists  of  a  preliminary  series  of  ten 
lectures,  given  by  Professor  Dana,  in  which  the  general  outline  of  the 
work  for  the  year  is  given,  with  demonstrations  of  the  general  anato- 
my, general  symptomatology  and  methods  of  examinntion  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  During  the  rest  of  the  term  clinical  lectures  on  nervous 
diseases  are  given  weekly  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 
Section  work  is  also  given  weekly  to  classes  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  during  the  whole  term. 

During  part  of  the  term  special  section  work  in  clinical  neurology 
and  electro-therapeutics  is  given  the  students  of  the  fourth  year  by 
the  instructor  or  clinical  assistants.  Opportunities  for  special  studies 
in  clinical  neurology  are  given  students  in  classes  under  Dr.  Praenkel. 

It  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  student  of  ner- 
vous diseases  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  therefore  courses  in  gross  and  microscopical 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  are  provided  in  the  histological  labora- 
tory. Special  students  can  also  take  courses  on  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system.  * 

Thus  the  course  of  instruction  aims  to  provide  the  student  before  he 
graduates  with  instruction  in  the  microscopical  anatomy  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  in  its  physiology  and  pathology,  and  also  that  he  shall 
receive  practical  clinical  instruction  in  the  amphitheatre,  at  the  bed- 
side, and  in  the  dispensary. 

ICSKTAL  DISEASES. 

The  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  will  give  a  series  of  clinical  and 
didactic  lectures  once  a  week  for  two  months,  illustrated  by  the  lantern 
and  cinematograph.  Climes  will  be  given  at  the  asylum  once  a 
week  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  diagnosis,  the  legal  commitment  of 
the  insane  and  the  relations  of  insanity  to  medical  jurisprudence. 

DEBMATOLOGT. 

Instruction  in  Dermatology  will  be  given  by  the  clinical  professor 
and  his  assistants.  No  teaching  will  be  given  didactically,  but  the 
cutaneous  diseases  will  be  demonstrated  on  the  living  subject. 
Abundance  of  material  for  such  instruction  is  obtainable  and  the  stu- 
dent can  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  the  more  common  as 
well  as  with  the  rarer  diseases  of  the  skin  by  actual  personal  contact 
and  observation.  Attention  is  particularly  paid  to  the  diagnosis  and 
16 
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SUMMARY   OF  THE   PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION- 


A   F0X7B-YSAB   C0T7BSS   IK   MBDIOIKE   LEADIKa  TO 
THB  DEGBES  OF  DOOTOB  OF  MBDIOINE. 

First  Tear. 

1.  Axiatomy. — One  lecture  and  two  recitations  each  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Section  demonstrations.  Two  hours  weekly  until  January,  then  one 
hour  a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Embryology.  Six  lectures*  on  embryology  during  the  month  of 
March. 

Dissection.  Three  to  six  courses  of  four  weeks  each,  sixteen  hours 
weekly. 

2.  Physiology. — ^Two  recitations  each  week.  One  lecture  a  week 
during  the  first  half  and  two  lectures  a  week  during  the  second  half 
of  the  session. 

3.  Ohemistry  and  Physics. — ^Two  lectures  and  one  recitation 
lecture  each  week  on  physics.  Recitations  two  hours  each  week  on 
inorganic  chemistry.  Chemical  laboratory  four  houxs  each  week 
throughout  the  session. 

4.  Histology. — ^Recitations  one  hour  and  laboratory  four  hours 
each  week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  ElectiTes.  —  a.  Laboratory  pharmacology,  b.  Physiological 
chemistry,  c.  Bacteriology.  These  courses  are  open  to  certain  ad- 
vanced students  as  described  elsewhere. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  three  written  reviews  are  held  in  the 
subjects  recited  upon.  The  papers  are  examined  by  the  professors  of 
the  respective  branches. 

Second  Tear. 

1.  Anatomy. — Surgical  and  regional  anatomy.  Three  lectures 
weekly.  Recitations  one  hour  each  week.  One  demonstration  lecture 
weekly.  Section  demonstrations  one  hour  each  week.  Dissection, 
two  to  four  courses  of  four  weeks  each,  ten  or  more  hours  weekly. 

2.  Physiology. — Recitations  two  hours  each  week  during  the  first 
half  and  one  hour  each  week  during  the  second  half  of  the  session, 
including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  Two  lectures  a  week 
during  the  first  half  and  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  second  half  of 
the  session. 
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3.  Organic  and  Physiological  Ohemistry.— Two  lectures  each 
week.    Recitations  once  a  week. 

Laboratory  organic  and  physiological  chemistry.  Two  hours  weekly 
until  February,  then  four  hours  weekly  until  the  end  of  the  session. 

4.  Histology. — Recitations  one  hour  weekly  and  laboratory  work 
two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  session. 

5.  Pathology. — ^Ten  lectures  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

6.  Gross  Pathology. — One  demonstration  weekly,  two  hours  dura- 
tion, for  half  the  year. 

7.  Pharmaoology . — Laboratory  work  six  hours  each  week  for  half 
the  session. 

8.  Medicine. — ^Recitation  one  hour  weekly. 

Physical  Diagnosis, — ^Three  hours  weekly  for  four  weeks. 

9.  Surgery. — Recitations  two  hours  weekly. 

10.  Obstetrics. — One  weekly  recitation.    Six  obstetric  clinics  (op- 
tional). 

11.  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work  six  hours  a  week  for  one- 
half  of  the  session. 

12.  Electives. — a.  Bacteriology,  b.  Materia  medica  recitations  of 
the  third  year.  c.  Manikin  course  in  obstetrics,  d.  Obstetrical 
clinic. 

The  conditions  under  which  certain  students  may  avail  themselves 
of  these  electives  are  stated  elsewhere. 

The  study  of  the  following  branches  is  completed  during  the  second 
year,  and  the  examinations  on  them  are  final :  (i)  Anatomy  (written 
and  practical) ;  (2)  Chemistry  and  Physics;  (3)  Pharmacology;  (4) 
Physiology ;  (5)  Bacteriology. 

Third  Tear. 

1.  Medicine. — Recitations  two  hours  each  week.  Physical  diag- 
nosis in  sections  in  the  Dispensary.  General  medical  diagnosis  in 
sections  at  the  bedside.  General  medical  clinics  two  hours  each  week 
in  Bellevue  Hospital.  Ward  visits  in  small  sections  with  the  Pro- 
fessor and  Clinical  Professors  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  and  other 
hospitals.     Eighteen  introductory  lectures. 

2.  Pathology. — Laboratory  work  six  hours  and  recitations  one 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Ghross  Pathology. — One  demonstration  weekly  throughout  the 
year. 

4.  Clinical  Pathology  (chemical  and  microscopical).— Twenty- 
five  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each. 

5.  Materia  Medica.— Recitations  two  hours  each  week. 
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6.  Therapeutics. — Lectures  two  hours  each  week;  one  hour  a 
week  bedside  teaching  in  Bellevue  hospital  throughout  the  year. 
Clinic  once  a  week. 

7.  Obstetrics. — One  illustrative  lecture  weekly.  *  One  recitation 
weekly.     One  clinic  weekly. 

8.  GyneDcolo^. — Clinic  in  Gynaecology  once  a  week.  Recitation 
one  hour  each  week.     Lectures,  six  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

9.  Surgery. — Lectures,  thirty  hours.  General  surgical  clinics,  two 
each  week.  Bedside  teaching,  diagnosis  and  history -taking  in  sec- 
tions in  Bellevue  Hospital.  Ward  work  in  small  sections  in  Bellevue, 
St.  Francis,  German  and  the  New  York  Hospitals  with  the  Professor 
and  Clinical  Professors  of  Surgery.  Recitations  on  regional  surgery 
two  hours  weekly. 

10.  Toxicology. — Lecture  one  hour  each  week  for  half  the  year. 

11.  Diseases  of  Ohildren. — Clinic  one  hour  each  y^eek. 

12.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — Clinics  once  a  week  after 
January  ist. 

13.  Neurology. — Lectures  one  hour  a  week  for  the  first  ten  weeks. 
Clinics  one  hour  a  week  for  the  following  twenty  weeks. 

Dispensary  teaching  in  one  hour  periods  for  four  weeks. 

Fourth  Tear. 

1 .  Medicine. — Ward  work  in  the  hospitals.  General  medical  clinics 
twice  a  week.  Exercises  in  history  taking  and  in  clinical  microscopy 
continued.    Twelve  lectures.     Recitations,  conferences. 

2.  Surgery. — Ward  work  in  the  hospitals.  General  surgical  clinics 
twice  a  week.  Section  work  and  clinics  in  the  special  branches. 
Operative  surgery  in  sections.     Recitations. 

3.  Theraupeutics. — Lecture  one  hour  a  week.  Recitation  once  a 
week.  Clinical  instruction  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  Section  work  in  the 
College  Dispensary  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  in  the  writing  of 
prescriptions. 

4.  Obstetrics. — Lectures  one  hour  a  week.  Attendance  upon  cases 
of  confinement.  Manikin  practice  and  section  work.  One  obstetric 
clinic  weekly.    Recitations. 

5.  Pathology. — One  review  recitation  a  week. 

6.  Technique  of  Autopsies. — One  exercise  a  week  for  a  portion 
of  the  year. 

7.  Gynascology. — Clinic  one  hour  each  week  and  ward  demonstra- 
tions two  hours  each  week.    Recitations 

8.  Diseases  of  Ohildren.— Section  teaching.  Two  hours  each 
week.    Clinic  one  hour  each  week.    Clinical  pathology. 
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9.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — Lectures  one  hour  a  week  until 
December  ist.  Clinics  one  hour  a  week  after  January  ist.  Section 
work  twice  a  week  throughout  the  session. 

Keurology. — ^Twenty  clinics.  Section  work  two  hours  a  week  in 
Bellevue  Hospital. 

11.  Mental  Diseaaes.—Twelve  lectures.  Clinics  once  a  week  for 
two  months. 

12.  Dermatology.— Section  work. 

13.  Laryngology  and  Bhinology.— Fifteen  lectures.  Section 
work. 

14.  Opthalmology.— Ten  lectures.    Section  work. 

15.  Otology. — Six  lectures.    Section  work. 

i6.  Physiology. — Two  lectures  a  week  during  the  first  five  weeks 
of  the  session  on  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses. 

17.  Orthopesdic  Surgery.— Fifteen  lectures.    Section  work. 

18.  Hygiene. — One  lecture  a  week  for  three  months. 

19.  Review  Becitatione.— For  State  Board  examinations.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  in  medicine,  siurgery,  pbstetrics  and  gynaecology, 
materia  medica,  therapeutics,  chemistry,  physiology,  anatomy  and 
pathology. 


ESrSTRUCnON  AT  ITHACA. 

DURING  THE  FIRST  TVO  YEARS  OF  THE  CX)URSE. 

General  Statement. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1898,  in  New  York  City,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  consisting  as  it 
does  mainly  of  fundamental  scientific  subjects,  should  also  be  given 
in  Ithaca,  where  the  admirable  facilities  offered  by  the  long  estab- 
lished departments  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Histology,  Embryology,  and  Bacteriology  afford  unrivalled 
facilities  for  thorough  study.  The  remaining  subjects  of  the  first 
two  yean  were  also  fully  provided  for. 

Among  the  facilities  of  the  University  of  special  value  to  the 
Medical  College  may  be  mentioned  the  museums  of  Vertebrate  and 
Invertebrate  Zoology,  including  Bntomology,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
of  Agriculture,  of  Botany,  and  of  Geology.  The  University  Library, 
with  its  250,000  bound  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets,  and  600  current 
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periodicals  and  transactions,  is  likewise  as  freely  open  to  medical 
students  as  to  other  university  students. 

As  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  in  medicine  are 
purely  scientific  in  character,  they,  according  to  long-established 
usage,  count  toward  a  degree  in  Arts  ;  it  thus  came  about  that  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  students  in  Arts  counts  in  a  medical  education 
also,  and  there  naturally  arose  a  combined  course  in  arts  and  medi- 
cine by  which  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  of  M.D.  could  be  obtained  by 
the  best  men  in  six  years  (for  a  schedule  of  this  combined  course, 
see  page  260). 

Through  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  giver,  the  University  has 
been  enabled  to  erect  a  building  especially  designed  for  anatomy, 
histology,  embryology,  and  physiology.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  Ohio  sandstone,  similiar  to  the  library  and  law  school.  The  gen- 
eral form  is  that  of  an  B,  160  feet  long,  with  wings  40  feet  square. 

In  the  cellar  is  situated  the  cold-storage,  embalming,  cremating  and 
storerooms,  also  a  large  room  40  feet  square  for  aquaria,  projection, 
etc. 

In  the  basement  are  the  ventilating  and  cold-storage  machinery, 
a  large  lecture  and  two  recitation  rooms,  besides  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  amphitheatre. 

On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  cloak-rooms  for  men  and  vromen, 
office,  library  and  faculty  rooms,  museum,  two  recitation  rooms, 
upper  part  of  the  large  amphitheatre,  and  assembly  room. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of  histology  and 
physiology,  each  with  a  large  general  laboratory,  a  research  labora- 
tory, preparation  rooms  and  private  laboratories  for  the  staff  of  in- 
struction. 

The  third  floor  consists  of  the  general  and  special  dissecting  rooms, 
study  room,  amphitheatre,  besides  rooms  for  tlie  staff. 

The  attic  is  utilized  for  photography,  preparation  of  the  skeletons, 
and  for  storage. 

The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  for  ventilation.  The  lighting, 
as  shown  by  the  accompanying  picture,  is  almost  perfect  in  all  the 
rooms. 


DEPARTMENTS,  METHODS  AND  FAaUTIES. 

ANATOMY. 

As  shown  in  the  following  coiuses,  the  anatomy  is  given  in  the  first 
and  second  years  by  recitations,  section  demonstrations,  and  dissec- 
tion.   Special  stress  is  laid  upon  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
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During  1901  and  1902,  courses  3,  4  and  5  will  be  given  during  the 
first  half-year.  All  the  laboratory  work  will  be  condensed  into  the 
second  half-year.  This  alteration  in  courses  is  to  give  the  students 
the  full  benefit  of  the  new  building,  the  dissecting  rooms  of  which  arc 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  Feb-  . 
ruary  3,  1902. 

During  the  first  year,  second  half,  thirty-five  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  laboratory  work,  the  class  being  divided  into  three  groups 
assigned  to  head  and  neck,  upper  extremity  and  lower  extremity. 
These  starting  simultaneously  in  February,  will  study  the  bones  of 
their  part  before  takirg  up  the  dissection.  Upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  part,  the  bones  and  dissection  of  another  part 
will  be  taken  up  in  a  similar  way.  Those  students  completing  the 
three  parts  in  their  first  year,  will  be  assigned  to  additional  work. 

During  the  second,  year,  second  half,  thirty  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  laboratory  work.  The  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  dis- 
section of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  upon  completing  these 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  repeat  any  of  the  required  work,  or  to 
do  regional  and  special  dissection,  or  original  work.  As  the  labora- 
tory work  in  osteology  and  in  dissection  advances,  the  students  are 
called  from  the  laboratory  in  small  groups  for  demonstrations  upon 
the  work  which  they  have  completed. 

In  the  first  year,  a  complete  skeleton  is  loaned  to  each  two  students. 
During  the  two  years,  the  student  is  required  to  make  at  least  one 
complete  dissection  of  the  human  body.  The  dissecting  material  is 
sufficient,  thoroughly  embalmed,  and  is  kept  in  cold  storage,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  use  when  needed.  The  work  is  personal  and  practical, 
each  student  being  independent  of  the  others,  so  that  those  with 
special  training  or  ability  are  in  no  way  retarded  by  the  slower  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  object  of  the  course  is  not  only  to  teach  the 
structure,  connections,  and  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  also 
to  train  the  student  in  methods  of  scientific  work,  observation,  and 
thought.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  make  careful  notes  and 
drawings,  and  to  record  all  variations  from  their  text-book  descrip- 
tions.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  outline  record  charts. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  work,  there  will  be  two  demonstra- 
tions per  week  to  small  sections  of  the  class,  on  Topographical  and 
Regional  Anatomy.  In  these,  special  dissections  will  be  shown  to 
the  students,  and  their  attention  called  to  the  practical  application  of 
Anatomy  to  Medicine  and  Surgery,  There  will  also  be  two  prac- 
ticums  per  week  in  which  the  structure,  connections,  and  relations  of 
the  thoraic  and  abdominal  viscera  will  be  demonstrated,   and  two 
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practicums  devoted  to  the  cranial  nerves,  organs  of  special  sense, 
and  other  difficult  parts.  These  will  also  be  given  to  small  sections. 
Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  required  work,  and 
others  properly  qualified,  will  be  given  opportunity  to  do  advanced 
and  original  work. 

MIOBOSOOFr,  HISTOLOGY,  AND  SMB&TOLOGT. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  courses,  this  department  offers  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  instruction  in  the  theory  and  use  of  the 
microscope  and  its  accessories,  in  photo-micrography,  in  vertebrate 
histology  and  vertebrate  embryology ;  and  opportunities  for  research 
in  all  of  these  subjects.  ' 

The  material  equipment  consists  of  a  good  supply  of  modem 
microscopes,  each  one  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  low  and  medium 
power  dry  objective  and  a  2  mm.  homogeneous -immersion  objective. 
Camera  lucidas,  polariscopes,  micro- spectroscopes,  photo-micro- 
graphic  cameras,  and  other  special  apparatus  are  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  give  each  student  opportunity  for  personally  learning  to  use 
them,  and  for  applying  them  to  any  special  study  in  which  they  are 
called  for.  The  general  and  research  laboratories  are  large,  and 
are  equipped  with  microtomes,  incubators,  aquaria,  etc.  The  collec- 
tion of  histologic  and  embryologic  specimens  is  extensive  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  Sets  of  typical  specimens  are  available  for  study 
and  comparison  by  the  students. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  truths  of  nature,  and  hence,  while  there  are  lectures  to 
give  broad  and  general  views,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  facts  are  learned  at  first  hand,  and  the  methods 
and  manipulations  necessary  for  acquiring  the  facts  are  practised  by 
each  student.  It  is  recognized  that  less  ground  can  be  covered  in  a 
given  time  in  this  way,  but  it  is  believed,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  belief,  that  the  intellectual  independence  and  power  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  direct  from  nature  which  is  gained  by  this  personal 
work  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  facts  and  theories  that  might  be 
learned  in  the  same  time  from  books  and  lectures  alone,  or  from  spe- 
cimens prepared  by  some  other  individual. 

This  lake  region  with  its  rich  and  varied  fauna  is  especially  favor- 
able for  investigations  in  the  histology  and  embryology  of  all  the 
main  groups  of  vertebrates  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  abattoirs  in  the 
city  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  material  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sheep,  cow  and  pig.  The  college  clinic  and  the  depart- 
ment of  anatomy  supply  material  for  the  embryology  of  the  cat  and 
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dog,  so  that  the  opportunities  for  research  upon  the  development  of 
the  domestic  animals  are  excellent.  Every  encouragement  is  given 
for  the  fullest  utilizatiion  of  these  opportunities. 

Kicroscopy. — ^The  first  two  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a 
study  of  the  theory  and  manipulation  of  the  modern  microscope  and 
its  accessories,  the  underlying  principles  involved  in  the  preparation, 
mounting,  and  study  of  microscopic  objects. 

Histology. — This  part  of  the  course  includes  the  study  of  the  fine 
anatomy  of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  also  the  funda- 
mental methods  of  histologic  investigation  and  demonstration  with 
the  miscroscope. 

Sxnbryolo^. — This  deals  with  the  elements  of  the  development 
of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals.  For  ease  of  demonstrating 
segmentation,  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  organs,  the 
amphibian  egg  is  studied.  Then  follows  a  short  study  of  the  develop- 
ing hen's  t%%  to  illustrate  meroblastic  segmentation  and  to  make  in- 
telligible some  of  the  phases  of  mammalian  embryology.  The  main 
port  of  the  course,  however,  is  devoted  to  mammalian  development. 
Oravid  uteri  are  obtained  from  the  abattoirs,  and  each  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  dissect  the  placenta,  fetal  membranes,  umbilical  cord, 
and  the  fetus  itself,  demonstrating  among  other  things  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  fetal  circulation.  For  the  microscopic  study,  the  depart- 
ment is  well  supplied  with  complete  series  of  embryos  of  the  chick, 
pig,  cat,  calf,  etc.,  and  each  student  has  for  study  four  complete 
series  representing  the  principal  steps  in  histogenesis  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs. 

KSUBOLOQY. 

This  department  is  housed  in  the  north  wing  of  McGraw  Hall,  and 
has  a  large  museum  in  the  center  of  the  building.  The  collection 
of  carefully  prepared  brains  of  man,  the  anthropoids,  and  of  other 
vertebrates  is  very  large,  and  serves  to  illustrate  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner the  morphology  of  the  brain.  The  lectures  given  by  Professor 
Wilder  fall  partly  in  the  field  of  Physiology  and  partly  in  that  of 
Anatomy. 

Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.— There  are  two  lectures  per 
week  until  the  Christmas  recess ;  they,  deal  largely  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  sense  organs. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Morphology  of  the  Brain.— Two 
lectures  per  week  from  the  Easter  recess  until  the  close  of  the  college 
year,  llie  lectures  treat :  (a)  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
brain ;  [b)  of  the  morphology  of  the  human  brain  ;  and  (r)  of  the 
cerebral  fissures. 
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Opportunities  are  also  offered  by  Professor  Wilder  for  research  in 
Neurology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

COMPABATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lect- 
ures, recitations,  and  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides ;  practical 
demonstrations  form  a  component  part  of  the  exercises  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  practical  medicine  is 
thoroughly  emphasized. 

In  the  laboratory  a  few  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  physiology  of 
the  digestive  processes  and  of  the  blood ;  the  remainder  of  the  work 
being  devoted  to  the  physiology  of  the  nervous,  muscular  and  circula- 
tory systems.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  sphygnographs, 
sphygnometers,  cardiographs,  tambours,  centrifuges,  microscopes, 
and  other  apparatus  essential  for  complete  and  satisfactory  work. 

Students  are  required  to  take  notes,  and  to  hand  in  their  reports 
accompanied  with  the  tracings  and  other  data  obtained  from  their  ex- 
periments for  inspection  and  correction. 

MATEBIA  KEDIOA. 

In  this  department  the  work  required  of  medical  students  consists 
of  a  laboratory  course  only,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  lecture 
and  clinical  courses  given  in  New  York  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  student  is  made  familiar  in  this  course  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  a  selected  number  of  drugs ;  incompati- 
bilties  are  demonstrated,  and  the  essentials  of  prescription-writing 
explained.  A  large  assortment  of  crude  drugs  and  many  of  their 
various  preparations  are  available  for  examination. 

The  work  in  this  course  is  divided  into  three  parts.  One  month  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  a  selected  group  of  inorganic  drugs  ;  the  sec- 
ond month  to  the  study  of  certain  of  the  organic  drugs  and  their  offi- 
cial preparations ;  the  third  month  to  making  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, such  as  syrups,  emulsions,  spirits,  liniments,  tinctures,  fluid  ex- 
tracts, extracts,  ointments,  pills,  and  others. 

In  their  study,  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise  notes  of 
the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined.  In  addition  to  this 
each  student  will  have  practical  experience  in  writing  and  compound- 
ing prescriptions. 
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PHYSIOS. 

The  iostruction  in  physics  is  by  means  of  lectures  throughout  the 
year.  In  these  lectures  the  general  laws  of  Mechanics  and  Heat, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Sound  and  Light  are  presented.  The 
vsry  large  collection  of  lecture-room  apparatus  possessed  by  the  de- 
partment makes  it  possible  to  give  experimental  demonstrations  of 
all  important  phenomena.  The  arrangements  for  experimental  work 
are  most  complete.  Ordinary  illuminating  gas,  acetylene,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  compressed  air,  water  and  steam,  blast  and  vacuum 
are  within  easy  reach,  and  electric  currents  from  alternating  and 
direct  current  dynamos  and  from  storage  batteries  are  available.  A 
masonry  pier  4  X  12  feet  permits  the  use  in  the  lecture  room  of  deli- 
cate apparatus  that  could  otherwise  be  used  only  in  the  laboratory. 
A  smidl  turbine  on  the  lecture  table  furnishes  power  for  a  variety  of 
experiments.  Lanterns  with  lime  or  electric  light  are  alwajrs  ready 
for  use  when  they  can  in  any  way  aid  a  demonstration. 

The  required  course  (2a)  in  physics  for  medical  students  consists  of 
two  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  first  year,  and  the  reading  of  a 
text-book.  Note-books  prepared  by  members  of  the  class  are  read 
and  graded  at  frequent  intervals.  A  longer  course  (2^),  consisting 
of  two  lectures  a  week,  two  recitations  a  week,  and  one  afternoon 
in  the  laboratory,  is  likewise  open  to  medical  students,  and  all  those 
who  can  find  the  time  to  do  so,  are  urged  to  take  this  course  in  place 
of  the  required  work  mentioned  above.  It  should  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  the  latter  by  all  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  lectures  are  the  same  as 
in  the  shorter  course,  but  these  are  supplemented  by  thorough  drill 
upon  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  this,  together  with  the  labora- 
tory practice,  affords  opportunity  for  a  much  more  adequate  knowl- 
edge than  can  be  obtained  from  any  course  that  consists  solely  of 
lectures. 

During  the  second  term  the  department  offers  a  course  in  practical 
photography  (Physics,  9 ;  2  hours),  consisting  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory practice.  This  course  is  open  to  students  of  medicine  under  the 
conditions  stated  upon  page  144. 

OHBKISTBT. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — ^The  elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  are 
taught  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations  from  a  text-book. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  chemical  equations  and  to 
the  solution  of  chemical  problems.     Experiments  illustrating  the 
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principles  discussed  in  the  text-books  are  performed  in  the  laboratory 
by  each  stndent. 

dualitative  Analysis.— The  qualitative  analysis  begins  with  the 
study  of  those  reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  which 
are  used  in  their  reduction.  This  is  followed  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  analysis  of  unknown  sub- 
stances, both  in  the  solid  form  and  in  solution. 

Urine  Analysis — dualitative  and  duantitative. — In  this  course 
the  most  important  of  the  normal  and  pathological  constituents  of 
the  urine  are  determined  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 

Organic  Chemistry,  or  the  Chemistry  of  the  Oompounda 
of  Oarbon. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  t3rpical  compounds 
of  carbons,  their  properties,  reactions,  and  relations  to  each 
other,  is  taken  up,  especial  attention  being  given  to  those  organic 
compouds  which  are  of  physiological  importance.  The  course 
consists  of  lectures  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  frequent  written 
examinations.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  experiments, 
specimens  of  the  compounds  considered,  and  charts. 

Toxicological  Ohemistry. — ^This  course  is  intended  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  methods  employed  for  the  separation  and 
identification  of  the  common  poisons. 

Physiological  Ohemistry.— The  work  in  this  course  comprises 
the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
and  of  the  compounds  found  in  the  animal  body  which  are  of 
physiological  and  pathological  importance.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work,  with  frequent 
written  reviews.  ^In  the  laboratory  the  student  separates  from  the 
various  animal  fluids  and  organs  the  chemical  compounds  which 
they  contain,  studies  their  properties,  reactions,  and  products  of 
decomposition,  and  thus  familiarizes  himself  with  the  methods  of 
isolation  and  identification  of  these  products. 

The  above  courses  in  Chemistry  are  required  of  all  students  in 
medicine.  Other  advanced  courses  are  open  to  properly  qualified 
students  in  medicine,  and  especial  facilities  for  research  work  in 
chemistry  are  at  their  disposal. 

BAOTEBIOLOaT. 

The  instruction  in  Bacteriology  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  The  bacteriological  laboratories  are 
well  supplied  with  the  best  modern  apparatus.  The  student  will, 
under  proper  supervision,  prepare  culture  media,  make  cultures,  and 
study  the  morphology  of  bacteria  in  both  the  fresh  (living)  condition 
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and  in  stained  cover-glass  preparations.  In  fact,  all  of  the  technique 
necessary  for  a  practical  working  knowledge  in  bacteriology  will  be 
carefully  covered.  The  more  important  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
will  be  studied.  The  special  methods  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders,  and  diptheria  will 
receive  careful  attention.  Disinfection,  sterilization,  the  means  by 
which  pathogenic  bacteria  are  disseminated,  protective  inoculation, 
and  other  kindred  subjects  will  be  fully  considered. 

SURGSBT. 

Surgery.  —  Two  hours  weekly,  throughout  the  year,  lectures 
and  quizzes.  The  course  is  given  to  small  sections,,  and  is  intended 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  of  General  Surgery  and 
Pathology,  and  to  ground  him  in  the  surgical  diseases,  tumors,  and 
fractures,  and  the  technique  of  operative  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  and 
operation,  dressings,  and  methods. 

MEDICINE. 

No  didactic  lectures  are  delivered,  their  place  being  taken  by 
recitations  from  a  standard  text-book.  Students  also  take  up  the 
subject  of  normal  physical  diagnosis  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

Becitations. — ^The  study  of  medicine  proper  is  begun  with 
systematic  recitations  from  Lockwood's  Practice  of  Medicine,  an 
elementary  text-book.  In  these  recitations  the  nomenclature,  etiology, 
pathology,  and  symptomatology  of  typical  cases  of  diseases  are 
considered,  the  question  of  treatment  not  being  taken  up  until  the 
Junior  year  in  New  York. 

Physical  DiagnOBis. — ^Toward  the  end  of  the  second-year 
course  of  Medicine,  Normal  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  chest  is  taught 
in  twelve  lessons,  some  abnormal  cases  being  introduced  for  com- 
parison. For  the  above  work,  the  class  will  be  divided  into  sections 
of  about  ten  each. 

OBSTETBIOS. 

Instruction  in  obstetrics  consists  mainly  of  recitations  from  a 
standard  text-book,  these  recitations  covering  the  anatomy  of  the 
internal  genitalia  and  pelvis,  ovulation,  menstruation,  signs  of  preg- 
nancy, the  physiology,  mechanism,  and  clinical  course  of  normal 
labor,  and  the  care  of  mother  and  child  during  the  puerperium. 
Whenever  necessary,  these  recitations  vrill  be  illustrated  by  plates, 
casts,  and  demonstrations  upon  the  obstetric  manikin,  etc. 
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S0HEDX7LE  AJTO  SX7MMABIZED  STATEMENT. 

In  this  schedule  the  Counts  or  University  hours  are  given  on  the 
following  basis :  One  recitation  or  lecture  weekly  for  one  term  or 
half-year  gives  a  credit  of  one ;  for  laboratory  work  it  requires  two 
and  one-half  actual  hours  weekly  for  a  term  or  half  a  year  to  secure 
a  credit  of  one.  In  the  courses  of  instruction  following  the  schedule, 
the  actual  time  required  of  the  student  at  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work  is  stated. 

SCHBDUI<B. 

First  Year, 

No.  Course.    lat  Term.         ad  Term. 

Anatomy i     -      14 

Inor^mc  Chemistry 3     4      - 

Qualitative  Chem.  Anal 8    i      3 

Urine  Analysis 13     -      2 

Experimental  Physics 2a 2      2 

Physiology,  Lectures 20    i       i 

Physiology,  Recitations 20fl 3       - 

Microscopy,  Histology,  Embryology  1     8      - 

Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  _  i     i)^ - 

Second  Year, 

No.  Course,    xst  Term.  ad  Term. 

Anatomy 2  -      10 

Anatomy 3  i       - 

Anatomy 4  i       - 

Anatomy 5  i       - 

Neurology 3  \\^ 

Physiology 21  i       .  - 

Physiology,  Recitations 21a 4      - 

Physiology,  Laboratory 22  \y{ - 

Organic  Chemistry 32  3       - 

Toxicology 68  i       - 

Physiological  Chemistry 40  -       2 

Physiological  Chemistry  Lab 41  -      2 

Materia  Medica 26  % JJ 

Bacteriology 43  -      6 

Medicine 9  2      - 

Surgerjr... 10  4      - 

Obstetrics 11  2      - 

Junior  Year,— Vox  subjects,  see  page  245,  as  given  in  New  York 
City. 

Senior  Year,  For  subjects,  see  page  246,  as  given  in  New  York 
City. 
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A.B.  AND  M.D.  BEORBBS. 

The  following  rule  has  been  in  force  for  several  years  : 

Juniors  and  Seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  Academic  Department 
are  allowed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the.  Faculty  concerned  in  each  case,  to  elect 
studies  in  other  Colleges  which  shall  count  towards  graduation  in  the 
Academic  Department,  but  the  sum  total  of  hours  elected  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  number  required  for  one  year's  work  in  such  Colleges,  nor 
exceed  nine  hours  per  week  in  any  lerm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held  on  December 
9th,  1901,  the  following  restriction  was  added  : 

'*  S^o  stiulent,  however,  in  the  Academic  Department,  is  alloived  to 
register  in  the  Medical  College  until  the  beginning  of  his  Senior 
year,  but  he  may  thett  devote  the  ivhole  of  that  year  to  studies  in  the 
Medical  College. ' ' 

Under  the  above  legislation  the  minimum  time  required  to  secure 
the  A.B.,  and  M.D.  degrees  is  seven  years.  The  scheme  suggested  on 
page  260  is  therefore  cancelled. 
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SmCUABT  OF  OOXTBSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

'      First  Tear. 

I.  Anatomy.  Laboratory  work  with  section  practicums  and  reci- 
tations, thirty— five  hours  weekly  from  February  to  June,  (a)  Upper 
extremity,  ten  hours  weekly,  (b)  Lower  extremity,  ten  hours  weekly, 
(c)  Head  and  neck,  fifteen  hours  weekly.  Course  i  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
is  required  of  first  year  students  in  Medicine ;  (a),  (b),  or(c)  may 
be  taken  separately  by  the  students  in  Arts  electing  Medicine.  (See 
the  combined  course  of  Arts  and  Medicine,  page  260. )  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor KSRR,  Assistant  Demonstrators  Hendbb,  Moody,  and  PoHZ«- 
MAN,  and  Assistants  Cohob,  Montgomb&y,  and . 

I.  Microscopy,  Histology,  and  Bmbryology.  Two  lectures, 
two  recitations,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly  for  the 
first  half-year.  Professor  Gagb,  and  Assistants  Bban,  Bunkbr, 
HooBi«BR,  Th&o,  Whitb  and  Wismar. 

(The  work  in  Microscopy  begins  September  27  and  continues  till 
October  12 ;  the  Histology  begins  October  12  and  continues  till  De- 
cember 7 ;  the  Embryology  begins  December  7  and  continues  till 
January  31.) 

I.  Fhysiolos^  of  the  Nervous  System..  Two  lectures  weekly 
until  the  Christmas  recess.     Professor  Wii«DBR. 

20.  Physiology.  The  Digestive  Functions,  Circulation,  Respira- 
tion, and  Excretion.  One  lecture  each  week  throughout  the  year. 
F.,  10.  Dr.  Fish. 

20a.  Becitations  in  Physiology.  Three  hours  each  week. 
First  half-year.     Assistants  HoovBR,  HiGOiNS,  Baird  and  Johnson. 

7.  Slementaxy  Physics.  Two  lectures,  with  demonstrations, 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     M.,  W.,  9.    Dr.  Shbarbr. 

3.  Introductory  Inorganic  Ohemistry.  Two  lectures,  two 
recitations,  and  five  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly.  First-half 
year  till  Christmas  recess.  Professor  Trbvor  and  Dr.  Jbssbl  ;  Dr. 
Turnbr,  Mr.  Burrows,  and  Mr.  RusSBi«i<. 

8.  Qualitative  Analysis.  One  recitation  and  five  hours  of 
laboratory  work  weekly.  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess.  Pro- 
fessor Dbnnis  and  Dr.  WhittblsBY  ;  Messrs.  Fischbr,  M1DD13TON, 
and . 

13.  Urine  Analysis,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  One 
recitation  and  five  hours  of  laboratory  vrork  weekly.  Easter  recess 
until  end  of  year.  Qualitative.  Dr.  WhiTTBI^SBY,  and  Assistants. 
Quantitative.     Mr.  Cushman  and  Assistants. 

17 
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Second  Tear. 

2.  Anatomy.  Laboratory  work  with  section  practicums  and  recita- 
tions thirty  actual  hours  weekly.  February  to  June,  (a)  Thorax, 
seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly,  (b)  Abdomen,  seven  and  one-half 
hours  weekly,  {c)  Special,  ten  hours  weekly.  Assistant  Professor 
KSRR,  Assistant  Demonstrators  Hsndbb,  Moody,  and  Pobxman, 
and  AssisUnts  Cohob  and  MoNTGOiiBRY.  Course  2  (a),  (d),  and 
(f)  is  required  of  second-year  students  in  Medicine,  (a),  (^),  or 
(r)  may  be  taken  separately  by  students  in  Arts  electing  Medicine. 

3.  Topographical  and  Begional  Anatomy.  Two  section  practi- 
cums weekly.  September  to  February.  Dr.  Hbmdbb.  (Open  to 
those  students  in  Arts  who  have  had  Course  i. ) 

4.  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera.  Two  section  practicums 
weekly.    September  to  February.    Dr.  Kbrr. 

5.  Oranial  Nerves  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense.  Two  section 
practicums  weekly.  September  to  February.  Dr.  Moody.  Courses 
3,  4,  and  5  are  required  of  second-year  students  in  Medicine. 

6.  Advanced  and  Besearch  Work.  Laboratory  work  eight  or 
more  actual  hours  per  week.    Assistant  Professor  Kbrr. 

3.  Keurology.  Two  lectures  weekly  after  Easter  recess.  Pro- 
fessor WiU)BR. 

4,  5,  and  6.  Advanced  and  Besearch  Work  in  Kicroscopy, 
Histology,  Embryology,  and  Oytology.  Laboratory  work,  eight 
or  more  hours  per  week,  with  seminary.  Professor  Gagb  and  Dr. 
Kingsbury. 

21.  Physiology.  The  Functions  of  the  Muscular  and  Nervous 
Systems  and  the  Sense  Oxgans.  One  lecture  each  week,  first  half  of 
year.    Dr.  Fish. 

2ia.  Becitations  in  Physiology.  Four  hours  each  week.  First 
half-year.    Assistants  HoovBR,  Higgins,  Baird  and  Johnson. 

22.  Physiological  Laboratory.  Five  hours  each  week.  First 
term  until  Christmas  recess.  Dr.  Fish,  Assistants  HoovBR,  HiGCnvs, 
Baird  and  Johnson. 

24.  Besearch  and  Advanced  Work  in  Physiology.  (See 
page  293.) 

32.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  one 
recitation  weekly.  First  half  year.  Assistant  Professor  Orndorff 
and  Mr.  Tbkpi^B. 

40.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  or  recitations 
weekly.  Second  half  year.  Assistant  Professor  Orndorff  and  Mr. 
Tbbpi«B. 
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41.  Physiological  Ohemistry.  Five  hotus  laboratory  work 
iveekly.    Second  Half  year.    Assistant  Professor  Orndorff  and  Mr. 

68.  Tozicological  Ohemistry.  Two  and  one-half  hours  labora- 
tory work  weekly.    First  half  year.    Assistant  Professor  Chamot. 

Special  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Chemical  Department  for 
advanced  and  research  work  in  chemistry.  For  a  description  of  these 
courses  see  the  University  Register,  p.  145. 

26.  Xateria  Medicaand  Pharmacy,  Laboratory.  Five  hours 
each  week.  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess.  Dr.  FiSH,  Assist- 
ants HoovSR,  HiGGiNS,  Baird  and  Johnson. 

28.  Advanced  and  Besearch  Work  in  Kateria  Medica.  (See 
page  293.) 

43.  Bacteriology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had 
or  are  taking  course  i  in  Microscopy.  Two  lectures  and  ten  hours 
laboratory  work  each  week.  Professor  MooRB,  Instructors  Rbkd 
and  Burnett,  and  Assistant  Hunziker. 

44.  Besearch  in  Bacteriology.  Laboratory  work  with  lectures 
and  seminary  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Moorb  and  Instructor 
Rbbd.  The  coiurse  is  designed  for  those  wishing  to  undertake  original 
investigation  in  Bacteriology  preparatory  to  practical  work  in  bacterio- 
logical lines,  such  as  exists  in  health  department  laboratories.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  43  or  its  equivalent  in 
some  other  university.  Elementary  chemistry  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  are  indispensable  for  successful  work  in 
this  course. 

9.  Kedicine.  Two  recitations  weekly.  First  half  year.  Dr. 
Paui,  R.  Brown. 

10.  Surgery.  One  lecture  and  one  recitation  weekly.  Throughout 
year.    Dr.  CovnxB. 

11.  Obstetrics.  Two  recitations  weekly.  First  half  year.  Dr. 
Paui,  R.  Brown. 

Six  Tear  Gonrse  for  the  Degree  in  Arts  (A.B.),  and  in 
Medicine  (M.D.) 

There  is  presented  below  a  definite  schedule  of  studies  which  are 
required  for  the  first  two  years  in  medicine.  Although  a  definite 
schedule  of  the  Arts  and  Science  studies  which  do  not  count  in  the 
medical  course  is  not  given,  it  is  recommended  that  a  thoroughly 
good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  be  acquired,  and  that 
students  be  advised  to  offer  advanced  mathematics  for  entrance,  so 
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that  the  longer  course  in  physics  may  be  taken.  This  is  because  in 
the  longer  course  laboratory  work  forms  an  integral  part.  Finally,  it 
is  believed  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  for  students  tol^have 
taken,  as  a  part  of  their  preparatory  work,  some  Latin  and  Greek ; 
for  example,  the  amount  of  Latin  represented  by  a  course  requiring 
from  three  to  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year,  and  the  amount^of 
Greek  in  Goodell's  Greek  in  English, 

For  the  elective  Arts  and  Science  work  it  seems  very  desirable  that, 
besides  the  French  and  German  mentioned,  the  student  should  take 
advantage  of  the  courses  in  literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  scientific  courses  represented  by  the  departments  of 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

Outline  of  the  Work  of  the  first  Four  Tears  for  Students  Work- 
ing for  a  Degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences  (A.B.)>  &nd 
a  Degree  in  Medicine  (M.D.). 

The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  given  wholly  to  professional  studies, 
at  the  division  of  the  college  in  New  York  City. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  both  degrees  in  six  (6)  years  he  must 
pass  87^  university  hours  counting  toward  medicine  during  the  first 
four  years.  In  order  to  do  this,  and  not  exceed  the  eighteen  hours 
limit  of  the  Department  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  must  begin^the 
work  counting  toward  medicine  during  the  first  year. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  medicine  is 
recommended : 

STUDIBS  COUNTING  TOWARD  STUDIES  NOT  COUNTING  TOWARD 

MBDICINB.  MBDICINB. 

First  Year,  First  Year, 

Inorganic  Chemistry..    8  Language,  Literature, 

Phjrsics  (2a) 4    — 12  History,       Science, 

Mathematics 24 

Second  Year,  Second  Year, 

Organic  and  Physiolojj-  Language,  Philosophy, 

ic   Chemistry,  Toxi-  History,  etc 20 

I'cology 8 

Histology  and  Embry- 
ology   8    — 16 

Third  Year,  Third  Year. 

Anatomy 14  Literature,       Philoso- 

Physiology 6  phy.  Science,  etc...     8% 

Bacteriology 6 

Materia  Medica i\/{ — 27^^ 
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Fourth  Year,  Fourth  Year. 

Anatomy 17  Language,     Science, 

Physiology 7>i  etc. 3ji 

Medicine 2 

Surgery 4 

Obstetrics 2    — 32>^ 

Total  hours  to  count  to-  Total  hours  not  count- 
ward  medicine 87^        ing  toward  medicine  56^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  two  years  are  largely  independent 
of  medical  subjects.  No  purely  professional  subject  appears  until 
the  third  year. 

While  the  above  schedule  presents  the  arrangement  of  subjects  for 
a  course  to  be  completed  in  six  years,  a  seven  or  an  eight  year 
course  for  the  two  degrees  presents  many  advantages. 

BSaXTIREMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

For  admission  to  the  Ithaca  division  of  the  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College,  a  medical-student  certificate  issued  by  the  Regents  is 
required.  ( For  details,  see  pages  33-52. )  No  student  is  admitted  ex- 
cept at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  in  September. 

For  admission  to  the  six-year  course  for  the  degree  in  Arts,  ( A.B. ) 
and  in  Medicine,  (M.D.)  a  student  must  regularly  enter  the  course  in 
Art  (see  page  79)  as  well  as  in  Medicine. 

BESIDENOE  AND  BEQISTBATION. 

The  college  year  is  nine  months  long,  extending  from  the  last  of 
September  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  terms.     (For  exact  dates,  see  calendar.) 

Residence  in  Ithaca  is  required  of  all  students.  For  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  session,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Kerr. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term  (September  24-25,  1901,  and  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1902)  students  must  register  with  the  University  Registrar, 
Room  9A,  Morrill  Hall.  After  registration  with  the  University  Reg- 
istrar, they  must  register  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
Dr.  Kerr,  Room  8,  White  Hall,  south  entrance,  4th  floor. 

SCHOLABSHIPS.     (See  pages  58-61.) 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Students  are  advanced  in  course  from  one  year  to  the  next  upon 
passing  examinations  upon  the  work  of  that  year.    As  in  the  academic 
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department,  the  work  of  each  year  is  considered  final  of  itself.  There 
is  no  unnecessary  repetition  of  subjects  taught  from  year  to  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  other  departments,  the  university  student 
found  to  be  markedly  deficient  will  be  dropped  from  the  college. 

ADVAKOEMENT  FBOM  SECOND  TO  THZBD  YEAB. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  two  years  in  Ithaca,  the  student  must 
obtain  from  the  Faculty  a  statement  of  all  the  work  which  he  has 
done  ;  and  accompanying  this  statement  must  be  a  recommendation 
that  he  be  allowed  to  register  in  the  New  York  division.  As  a  stu- 
dent is  not  advanced  from  one  year  to  another  in  the  New  York  di- 
vision until  all  the  work  of  the  year  is  completed,  a  student  from 
Ithaca  cannot  enter  the  third-year  class  in  New  York  until  the  entire 
schedule  of  the  first  two  years  have  been  successfully  completed.  For 
removing  any  conditions,  examinations  are  held  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term,  both  in  Ithaca  and  in  New  York  City.  The  student  is 
at  liberty  to  take  these  examinations  in  Ithaca  or  in  New  York  City. 
The  examination  on  a  subject  in  either  place  is  final  for  that  year. 
That  is,  the  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  try  an  examination  on  a 
subject  in  Ithaca,  and  take  advantage  of  the  later  date  for  the  exami- 
nation in  New  York  to  have  a  second  examination  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  same  autumn. 

If  a  student  is  deficient  in  two  or  more  subjects  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  his  taking  the  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects  in  Ithaca, 
and  the  remaining  ones  in  New  York,  the  same  autumn. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETT. 

The  Cornell  Medical  Society  is  a  student  organization.  Meetings 
are  held  on  Wednesday  evenings  of  alternate  weeks.  At  these,  papers 
prepared  by  the  members  are  read,  followed  by  general  discussion. 
The  aim  is  to  give  mutual  aid  in  gaining  general  and  special  medical 
knowledge,  facility  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  meetings,  and 
in  presenting  papers  and  discussions  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner 
before  an  audience. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College  will  begin  May  20,  1901. 
The  courses  in  the  laboratory  and  the  specialized  branches  of  medi- 
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cine,  and  in  general  medicine  and  surgery,  are  designed  primarily  for 
gradnates  and  practitioners  in  medicine.  Students  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  their  degree  are  offered  practical  instruction  in  the  dispensary 
and  theoretical  instruction  by  recitations  from  standard  text  books. 
At  the  same  time  those  students  who  are  well  advanced,  or  are  desirous 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  some  particular  subject  may  with  advantage 
take  a  selected  part  of  the  laboratory  or  specialized  courses.  The 
laboratory  work  includes  courses  in  Anatomy,  Normal  Histology, 
Chemistry  (Organic  and  Inorganic),  Toxicology,  Gross  Pathology, 
Clinical  Pathology,  Operative  Surgery,  the  Hiatopathology  of  the 
Nervous  System,  the  Skin  and  Tumors. 

Practical  instruction  in  many  of  the  specialties  will  be  given  in  the 
College  Dispensary  by  the  chiefs  of  clinic  and  is  intended  to  give 
familiarity  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  commoner  forms 
of  diseases  encountered  in  a  general  practice. 

In  general  medicine  and  general  surgery  opportunities  are  offered 
for  the  practical  study  of  disease  in  the  wards  of  several  of  the  large 
hospitals.  The  visiting  surgeon  or  physician  is  accompanied  on  his 
rounds  on  certain  afternoons  each  week,  and  the  different  cases  are 
discussed  and  studied  in  the  regular  course  of  work  pursued  by  the 
staff.  All  recent  advances  in  methods  of  examination  and  treatment 
can  thus  be  well  illustrated.  The  course  in  surgery  is  particularly 
valuable,  as  it  will  be  possible  to  observe  a  large  variety  of  disease  or 
injury  in  the  wards  and  subsequently  the  operations  which  may  be 
necessary  may  be  seen  in  the  amphitheatre. 

As  in  the  specialties,  the  hospital  courses  in  medicine  and  surgery 
can  be  profitably  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  in  gross  or  clinical 
pathology,  and  in  the  histological  study  of  tumors  or  in  anatomy  or 
operative  surgery.  Undergraduates  are  recommended  to  confine  them- 
selves to  clinical  dispensary  instruction,  but  they  will  not  be  de- 
barred, if  properly  qualified,  from  the  hospital  courses.  The  College 
Dispensary  was  designed  to  offer  clinical  instruction  to  undergradu- 
ates, who,  this  summer,  will  be  admitted  in  classes  limited  to  three  in 
number  to  each  of  the  general  medicine  and  general  surgery  rooms. 
The  members  of  these  classes  will  be  selected  (in  the  order  of  their 
application  to  the  Secretary)  to  work  as  assistants  on  alternate  days 
for  periods  of  six  weeks,  beginning  May  20  and  continuing  until 
the  College  opens  in  the  Fall.  During  this  time  the  Secretary  will 
fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  from  the  applicant  next  upon 
the  list.  Those  who  have  completed  their  first  year  will  be  admitted 
only  to  the  department  of  general  surgery,  and  they  will  there  be  in- 
structed in  bandaging  and  in  the  proper  method  of  examination  of 
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patients.  Those  who  have  completed  their  second  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  either  the  surgtcal  or  medical  dispensary  or  both,  as  may  be 
desired,  although  both  subjects  cannot  be  taken  in  the  same  period  of 
six  weeks.  Second-year  students  will  be  instructed  in  history  taking^ 
and  in  the  recognition  of  normal  physical  signs,  while  more  advanced 
students  will  be  given  opportunity,  under  proper  direction,  to  make 
diagnoses,  write  prescriptions,  and,  in  short,  act  as  regular  assistants 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  their  capabilities  may  entitle  them.  For  this 
no  fee  is  required. 

In  view  of  the  demand  for  theoretical  instruction,  the  Faculty 
have  decided  to  offer  courses  of  recitations  twice  weekly  for  six  weeks 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry  and  physics,  materia  medica, 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  form  classes  in 
each  of  these  subjects,  none  of  whidi  shall  contain  more  than  fifteen 
students.  The  fee  for  each  student  shall  be  not  less  than  fio,  and 
this  may  be  increased  if  the  class  is  small. 
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AOBICULTU&AL    OOLLEGB    AND   BXPEBIMSNT   STA- 
TION C0T7N0IL. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  regard  to  the  business  administration  of  the  Agricultural 
Bxperiment  Station  and  the  extension  division  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  there  has  been  established  an  Agricultural  College  and 
Bxperiment  Station  Council,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity (who  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman ) ;  the  Treasurer ;  the  Director 
of  the  College  and  Station  ;  one  Trustee  elected  by  the  Board ;  and 
two  Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty.  The  Council  at  present  is 
constituted  as  follows  : 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  President  of  the  University. 

F.  C.  CORNELL,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS.  Director  of  the  College  and  SUtion. 

L.  H.  BAILEY, 

J.  H.  COMSTOCK, 


}of  the  Faculty. 


J.  H.  COMSTOCK,  Secretary. 

FA0X7LTY. 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  President 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  ROBERTS,  M.Agr.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agri- 
culture, Professor  of  Agriculture,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural and  General  Chemistry. 

JOHN  HENRY  COMSTOCK,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Entomology  and 
General  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

LIBERTY  HYDE  BAILEY,  M.S.,  Professor  of  General  and  Experi- 
mental Horticulture. 

HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

MARK  VERNON  SLINGERLAND,  B.S.,  in  Agr.,  AssisUnt  Professor 

of  Entomology. 
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JOHN  CRAIG,  B.S.,  Professor  of  University  Extension  Teaching  in 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Supervisor  of  the  Farmers' 
Reading  Course. 

GBORGB  NIEMAN  LAUMAN,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

ALEXANDER  DYER  MacGILLIVRAY,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  En- 
tomology. 

Other  Officers  of  Xnetruction  and  Administration. 

JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary  Science. 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  ATKINSON,  Ph.B.  Botony. 

SIMON  HENRY  GAGE.  B.S.,  Anatomy. 

WILLARD  WINFIELD  ROWLEE,  D.Sc.,  Plant  Histology. 

LOUIS  ADELBERT  CLINTON,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  Agriculturist. 

GEORGE  WALTER  CAVANAUGH,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

HUGH  CHARLES  TROY,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  in  Dairy  Laboratory. 

JOHN  WALTON  SPENCER,  Deputy  Chief  of  Extension  Work. 

JOHN  LEMUEL  STONE,  B.Agr.,  AssisUnt  in  Agriculture. 

ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK,  Lecturer  in  Nature  Study. 

MARY  FARRAND  MILLER,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Nature  Study. 

JAMES  ALFRED  FOORD,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

WALTER  W.  HALL,  AssisUnt  in  Cheese  Making. 

WEBSTER  EVERETT  GRIFFITH,  Assistant  in  Butter  Making. 

ALICE  GERTRUDE  McCLOSKY,  Matron  Junior  Naturalist  Clubs. 

GEORGE  WALTER  TAILBY,  Farm  Foreman. 

CHARLES  ELIAS  HUNN,  Gardener. 

EDWARD  ARTHUR  BUTLER,  Clerk. 

JULIA  ZITA  KELLY,  Stenographer— Extension  Work. 

LIZZIE  VERONICA  MALONEY, Stenographer— Experiment  SUtion. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  Departments  of  General 
Agriculture ;  Animal  Industry  and  Dairy  Husbandry  ;  Horticulture 
and  Pomology ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  General  and  Economic  En- 
tomology ;  the  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion,  and  University  Ex- 
tension Work  in  Agriculture. 

BampMElTT. 

The  University  grounds  consist  of  270  acres  of  land,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Fall  Creek  ravine  and  Cascadilla  Gorge  respect- 
ively. One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  the  arable  land  are  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  part  of  the 
domain  is  managed  with  not  only  a  view  to  securing  profit,  but  also 
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to  illustrate  the  best  methods  of  general  agriculture.  A  four  years' 
rotation  is  practiced  on  the  principal  fields ;  one  year  of  clover,  one 
of  com,  one  of  oats  or  barley,  and  one  of  wheat.  A  dairy  of  twenty 
cows,  a  flock  of  sheep,  some  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  and  other  live 
stock  are  kept  upon  the  farm.  Nearly  all  of  these  animals  are  grades 
bred  and  reared  with  the  single  view  of  giving  object  lessons  which 
can  be  practiced  with  profit  by  the  students  on  their  return  to  their 
homes.  A  four-story  bam  provides  for  housing  all  the  animals, 
machinery,  tools,  hay,  grain  and  manures.  The  stationary  thresher, 
feed-cutter,  chaffer  and  other  machinery  are  driven  by  steam-power. 
The  bam  also  famishes  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  investigations 
in  feeding  and  rearing  all  classes  of  domestic  animals. 

The  bam  is  also  furnished  with  a  well-equipped  piggery  and  tool 
house.  Not  far  from  the  main  bam  have  been  constracted  five  build- 
ings with  suitable  yards  and  appliances  for  incubating  eggs  and 
rearing  domestic  fowls. 

The  agricultural  classroom  is  provided  with  a  collection  of  grains 
and  grasses,  implements  of  horse  and  hand  culture,  and  various  ap- 
pliances for  carrying  on  instruction  and  conducting  investigation. 
The  whole  plant  is  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy 
consistent  with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  imparting  instruction. 

The  Dairy  Building,  a  two-story  stone  stracture  45  z  90  feet,  was 
built  from  an  an  appropriation  of  |50,ooo  by  the  Legislature  of  1893. 
It  provides  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  offices,  beside  two  large 
rooms  for  butter  and  cheese  making,  both  of  which  are  fully  equipped 
with  modem  machinery  and  appliances.  Automatic  electrical  appa- 
ratus for  controlling  the  temperature  in  cheese-curing  rooms, 
refrigerator  room,  lockers  and  bath  rooms  are  also  provided.  The 
whole  building  is  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  power  is 
furnished  by  a  sixty  horse-power  boiler  and  a  twenty-five  horse-power 
Westinghouse  engine. 

The  Agricultural  Museum  occupies  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of 
Morrill  Hall.  It  contains,  i.  The  Ran  Models,  being  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  models  of  plows  made  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  of  Wiirtemburg,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ran,  and 
arranged  and  classified  by  him  for  the  Paris  Expasition  of  1867.  2. 
Engravings  and  photographs  of  cultivated  plants  and  animals,  ob- 
tained at  the  various  agricultural  colleges  of  Europe.  3.  A  collection 
of  the  cereals  of  Great  Britain,  being  a  duplicate  of  that  in  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  Edinburg,  presented  by  the  British 
government.  4.  A  collection  of  agricultural  seeds.  5.  A  large  num- 
ber of  models  representing  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  implements. 
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The  class  room  has  been  provided  with  special  sets  of  diagrams  and 
«  other  appliances  designed  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  library  contains  files  of  bulletins  and  reports  from 
the  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  it  has  also 
a  file  of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  leading  works  on  agriculture  are  on  the  shelves.  The  exchange 
list  includes  the  principal  agricultural  periodicals  published  in  thia 
country. 

The  Horticultural  Department  Equipment  comprises  about  ten 
acres  of  land  variously  planted,  forcing  houses,  and  a  museum. 

The  gardens  and  orchards  contain  the  fruits  which  thrive  in  the 
north  in  considerable  variety,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  illustrate 
methods  of  cultivation.  Nursery  grounds  are  also  attached,  in  which 
are  growing  many  species  of  economic  plants  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fruits  comprise  something  more  than  sixty  varieties 
of  grapes,  over  fifty  of  apples,  fifty  of  plums,  and  other  fruits  in  pro- 
portion. A  dwarf  pear  orchard  of  300  trees,  and  other  representative 
« orchards,  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  field  space,  excepting  such 
as  is  set  aside  for  vegetable  gardening  and  floriculture.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  hardy  roses  and  various  other 
ornamental  and  interesting  plants. 

The  forcing-houses  are  eight  in  number  and  cover  about  6,000  square 
feet  of  ground.  These,  in  connection  with  store-rooms  and  pits,  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  nursery  practice,  for  the  study  of  the 
forcing  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  for  some  kinds  of  floriculture. 
A  laboratory  with  space  for  forty  students,  is  used  for  instruction  in 
propagation  of  plants,  pollination,  and  the  commoner  green-house 
operations.  There  is  also  a  mushroom  house  14  x  80  feet  and  a  reading 
room  for  horticultural  students. 

The  museum  comprises  two  unique  features — the  garden  herbarium 
and  the  collection  of  photographs.  The  herbarium,  which  is  rapidly 
assuming  large  proportions,  containing  at  present  over  11,000  sheets, 
is  designed  to  comprise  all  varieties  of  all  cultivated  species  of  plants, 
and  it  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  study  of  garden  botany  and  the 
variation  of  plants.  The  collection  of  photographs  comprises  over 
5,000  negatives  with  prints  representing  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
illustrative  landscapes,  glass  houses,  and  horticultural  operations.  A 
very  large  collection  of  machinery  and  devices  for  the  spraying  of 
plants  is  at  the  disposal  of  students.  Charts  and  specimens  in  some 
variety  complete  the  museum  and  collection. 

The  library  has  files  of  many  of  the  important  horticultural  and 
botanical  periodicals  and  a  good  collection  of  general  horticultural 
literature. 
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The  Xntomological  Oabinet  contains,  in  addition  to  many  exotic 
insects,  specimens  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  common  species 
of  the  United  States.  These  have  been  determined  by  specialists,  and 
are  accessible  for  comparison.  The  collection  includes  many  sets  of 
specimens  illustratiye  of  the  metamorphoses  and  habits  of  insects. 
The  laboratory  is  also  supplied  with  a  large  collection  of  duplicates 
for  the  use  of  students  and  is  equipped  with  microscopes  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work  in  entomology. 

The  inaectary  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  affords  facili- 
ties to  a  limited  number  of  advanced  students  for  special  investiga- 
tions in  the  study  of  the  life  history  of  insects,  and  for  experiments 
in  applied  entomology. 

The  Ohemical  Department  is  housed  in  a  three-story  brick 
bunding  ia6  feet  in  length  and  of  an  average  width  of  60  feet.  The 
I>epartment  is  liberally  equipped  with  varied  appliances  necessary  to 
£^ve  instruction  to  four  hundred  students  in  General  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Admission. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission  :  English,  History, 
[the  student  must  offer  one  of  the  four  following  divisions  in  history, 
(a)  American,  (b)  English,  (c)  Grecian,  (d)  Roman].  Plane  Geome- 
try, Elementary  Algebra,  and  either  A,  B,  or  C,  as  below. 

A.  Greek  and  Latin. 

B.  Latin  and  either  Advanced  French  or  Advanced  German. 

C.  Advanced  French,  Advanced  German  and  Advanced  Mathe- 
matics. 

An  equivalent  of  any  one  of  the  three  groups.  A,  B  and  C,  may  be 
offered,  provided  five  counts  are  offered.  Latin  counts  3,  Greek, 
French,  and  German  2  each.  Advanced  Mathematics  (Solid  Geome- 
try, Advanced  Algebra,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  i),  pro- 
Tided,  however,  that  the  student  before  graduation  must  have  passed 
in  one  modem  language  and  in  advanced  Mathematics,  if  they  were 
not  offered  for  entrance. 

An  alternate  requirement  instead  of  Advanced  Mathematics  may  be 
offered  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology. 

[For  details  as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission  see  pof^es  33-72, 
For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Registrar.    See  pages  33-33* 

For  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ^  and  as  specials t  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
ike  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.    See  pages  33,  34, 
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For  admission  to  graduate  work  and  candidacy  for  advanced  de-  \ 

grees^  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Uni^ 
versity  Faculty,    See  pages  64-72,  ] 


IKSTBUOTION. 
Plan  of  Instraetion. 

The  instmction  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  comprised  in  the 
following  general  lines : 

The  Beffular  Course  in  A^cultore  corersa  period  of  four  years. 
It  is  designed  to  afford  an  education  as  broad  and  liberal  as  that  given 
by  other  departments  of  the  University,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture,  (B.S.A.) 

THE  OOXntSS  IN  AGBIOTTLTTTBE  LEADINa  TO  THB 
DSGBSS  OF  BAOHBLOB  OF  THE  SOIENOE  OF 
AOBIOXTLTUBE. 

•     Fi^eihman  Year.                       No.  Coarse.  ist  Term.       and  Term. 

Botany 1,2....  3 3 

Invertebrate  Zoology,  Hntomology.i,  7,  3 2 3 

English I 3 3 

Freehand  and  Linear  Drawing Di 2 2 

Chemistry i 3 3 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  and  Gymnasium  must 
be  taken. 

Sophotnort  Year,                      No.  Course.  ist  Term.       and  Term. 

English 2 3 3 

Physics 2a 2 2 

Agricultural  Chemistry 26 4 4 

Phjrsiology  Domestic  Animals 20 i 2 

Dairy  Husbandry,  Animal  Industry,  22,  21 3 4 

or,  Horticulture 1,5 3 3 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  must  be  taken. 
Elective - 2-3 0-3 

Junior  Year.                             No.  Course.  xst  Term.       and  Term. 

Political  Economy 51,  62 3 3 

Elective — 12-15 12-15 

Senior  Year,                             No.  Course.  xst  Term.       and  Term* 

Applied  Aericulture 1-4 6 6 

Farm  Buildings 10 i i 

Thesis  (see  below) - 2 2 

Elective - 6-9 6-9 

The  remaining  part  of  the  course  is  elective,*  with  the  condition  that 

«A11  electlyes  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  witk 
the  previous  written  approval  of  the  Director. 
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at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  elective  work  of  each  year,  including 
the  thesis  and  applied  agriculture  in  the  senior  year,  must  be  in  work 
given  by  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  in  cer- 
tain courses  in  agricultural  chemistry,  entomology,  geology,  veterinary 
science  and  forestry,  a  list  of  which  is  given  on  page  278,  origin  of 
soils,  diseases  of  farm  animals,  zootechny  and  silviculture. 

The  thesis  must  represent  some  phase  of  the  student's  principal 
line  of  work  during  the  later  years  of  his  course.  The  subject  of  the 
thesis  must  receive  the  written  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  with  such  approval  must  be  left  with  the  Registrar  not  later 
than  the  second  Friday  after  the  Christmas  recess.  The  copy  of  the 
thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become  the  property 
of  the  University.  A  standard  form  and  size  for  theses  has  been 
adopted,  said  size  to  be  eight  by  ten  and  one- half  inches. 

Those  who,  at  entrance,  offer  Latin  for  one  of  the  advanced  en- 
trance subjects,  must  make  up  two  years  of  a  modem  language  in  the 
University. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  give  seminary  instruction  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  to  teachers  and  advanced  students  who  desire  to  pursue 
Nature-Study. 

Students  receive  instruction  not  only  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
hut  also  in  the  following  named  Colleges  and  Departments  :  Botany, 
Freehand  Drawing,  Physics,  Political  Economy,  Physiology,  Verte- 
brate Zoology,  Hygiene,  Mathematics,  French,  German,  and  Drill  and 
Gymnasium ;  Geology^  Veterinary  Science^  Civil  Engineering  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,    The  elective  work  is  in  italics. 

ABVANCBD  OB  GRADUATE  WORK  IN  AGRIOXTLTXTRAL 

80ISK0S. 

The  advanced  instruction  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  teachers  and 
experimenters,  and  it  may  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Agriculture,  and  to  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  laboratories,  dairy 
building,  farm  gardens,  orchards  and  libraries  give  ample  facilities 
for  the  prosecution  of  independent  work  of  a  high  character. 

A  yearly  fellowship  of  an  annual  value  of  {500  is  assigned  to  the 
following  group  of  departments:  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and 
Veterinary  Science.    See  page  65. 

The  Special  Oourse. 

The  Special  Course  is  intended  for  young  persons  who  cannot  well 
spend  four  years  in  preparing  themselves  to  become  farmers  and  who 
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yet  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  technical  and  practical  instruction  in 
modern  scientific  agriculture. 

Persons  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  furnish  evidence 
to  the  Director  that  they  are  able  to  pursue  the  work  elected  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  are  admitted  to  the  Special  Course  without  ez- 
aniiuation.  The  number  of  hours  and  the  courses  elected  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director.  This  course  may  extend  through  either 
one  or  two  years.  The  required  work  as  g^ven  on  page  270  is  designed 
for  students  studying  for  the  degree  of  B.S.A.,  and  is  not  for  Special 
Students. 

Special  students,  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  University,  enjoy 
equal  advantages  in  all  respects  with  students  who  are  studying  for  a 
degree.  They  are  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  Director  of  the  College.  Applications  for  admission  to 
the  Special  Course  should  be  made  personally  or  by  letter  to  the 
Director. 

Synopsis  of  Courses. 

Agriculture. — The  instruction  in  Agriculture  proper  treats  of  soils 
and  their  preparation  ;  fertilizers ;  harvesting  and  marketing  general 
and  special  crops  ;  laying  out  and  improving  farms  ;  drainage  and  ir- 
rigation ;  farm  buildings  and  fences,  location,  plans  and  construction  ; 
farm  yard  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  composition,  manufact- 
ure, preservation  and  application  ;  farm  accounts,  business  customs, 
rights  and  privileges ;  employment  and  direction  of  laborers  ;  farm 
implements  and  machinery,  use,  care  and  repairs  ;  grasses  and  forage 
plants ;  weeds  and  their  eradication  ;  swine,  sheep  and  horse  hus- 
bandry, breeds  and  breeding,  care,  management,  and  feeding. 

The  practice  will  include  setting  up  and  running  farm  machinery 
and  engines ;  the  sharpening  and  repairing  of  small  tools,  drawing 
plans  and  specifications  of  farm  buildings ;  mapping  drains,  and  farm 
book-keeping. 

Dairy  Husbandry.— The  class-room  instruction  consists  of 
lectures  upon  the  production  of  milk  and  its  manufacture  into  its 
various  products.  The  dairy  house  practice  will  comprise  the  making 
of  butter  and  cheese  by  the  most  approved  methods  ;  testing  of  milk 
as  to  purity  and  fat  content ;  the  use  and  care  of  centrifugal  separators 
and  other  creaming  devices  and  the  details  of  creamery  and  chsese 
factory  management. 

Animal  Industry. — Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  origin  and  for- 
mation of  the  various  breeds  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle ;  their  selection 
and  improvement ;  the  improvement  of  native  cattle  and  formation  of 
new  breeds  ;  the  composition  of  stock  foods  and  their  combinations 
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into  rations  suitable  for  various  purposes.  Practice  will  be  given  in 
tracing  and  tabulating  pedigrees  ;  judging  by  scale  of  points  ;  and 
computing  rations. 

Poultry  Keeping. — Will  include  instruction  in  breeds  and  breed- 
ing ;  feeding  and  management ;  incubation,  artificial  and  otherwise  ; 
construction  of  poultry  houses  and  their  management, 

HorticultuTe. — The  instruction  in  Horticulture  is  griven  in  twelve 
courses.  Course  i  is  designed  to  afford  a  general  scientific  founda- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  all  studies  relating  to  the  variation  and 
amelioration  of  plants  under  conditions  of  domestication  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  has  only  indirect  reference  to  Horticultural  methods  and 
practices.  Course  6  is  intended  for  those  advanced  students  who  have 
had  some  training  in  systematic  botany,  and  who  desire  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  complex  botany  of  cultivated  plants.  Courses  4, 
5i  7»  8,  9»  10,  are  calculated  to  afford  the  latest  information  and  methods 
connected  with  the  commercial  cultivation  of  plants,  and  in  all 
of  them  laboratory  work  and  field  practice  are  important  factors. 

The  Bxperiment  Station,  which  is  a  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, offers  opportunity  for  students  to  observe  and  study  the  investi- 
gations which  are  being  carried  on  in  many  branches  of  animal  and 
plant  industry. 

A.    Agriculture. 

1.  Wheat  culture ;  preparation  of  the  soil,  seeding,  insects,  har- 
vesting, marketing ;  farms,  selection  and  purchase,  location  with  re. 
gard  to  markets,  roads,  schools,  society ;  farm  buildings,  location,  plans, 
construction,  liability  of  contractors ;  fields,  shape  and  size  ;  fences 
and  gates,  construction  repairs,  durability  of  woods ;  farm  and  public 
roads,  bridges  and  culverts  ;  farm  yard  manures,  composition  manu- 
facture, preservation,  application  ;  commercial  fertilizers,  composition 
and  use.  Farm  accounts ;  business  customs,  rights  and  privileges, 
form  of  contracts,  notes,  deeds,  mortgages ;  road  laws ;  employment 
and  direction  of  laborers;  swine  husbandry,  breeds,  feeding,  man- 
agement. Lectures.  First  half-year.  Daily,  except  S.,  11.  Five 
hours.    Morrill  /p.    Professor  Roberts. 

2.  Inspection  of  roads,  bridges  and  farm  buildings.  Ag^ri- 
cultural  survey  and  comparison  of  farms ;  practice  in  fields,  shop  and 
bams.     First  half-year.    T.,  2-5.    One  hour.    Professor  Roberts. 

3.  The  Horse  ;  breeds  and  breeding,  feeding,  education,  care  and 
driving;  sheep  husbandry,  breeds  and  varieties,  management  and 
care,  early  lamb  raising.  Farm  drainage ;  construction,  material,  cost 
and  utility;  history  of  plows  and  plowing;  farm  implements  and 
machinery,  use,  care  and  repairs ;  com,  oat,  barley,  bean,  beet,  flax, 

18 
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hop,  potato  and  tobacco  culture  ;  grasses  and  forage  plants ;  silos  and 
silage ;  weeds  and  their  eradication.  Lectures.  Second  half-year. 
Daily,  except  S.,  II.     Five  hours.    Morrill  ig.     Professor  Roberts. 

4.  Judging  and  scoring  horses  and  sheep ;  work  in  shop  and 
barns ;  running  engines  and  other  farm  machinery ;  use  of  tools, 
implements,  draining,  surveys  and  mapping.  Second  half-year.  T., 
2-5.    One  hour.    Professor  Roberts. 

5.  Special  Investigations.  For  graduates  and  advanced  students. 
Hours  by  appointment.    Professor  Roberts. 

'     6.  Seminary   work   for   advanced  students.    One  hour.     By 
appointment.    Morrill  ig.    Professor  Roberts. 

7.  History  of  Agriculture.  Lectures  and  reports.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduates,  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  First  half-year. 
M.,  W.,  9.    Two  hours.    Morrill  17 B.    Mr.  Lauman. 

8.  Boonoxnics  of  Agriculture.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports. 
Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods  and  results  of  the 
application  of  agricultural  and  economic  principles  to  agricultural 
practice.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  Requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  French  or  German.  Second  half-year.  M.,  W.,  9. 
Two  hours.    Morrill  17B.    Mr.  Lauman. 

9.  Oerman  Agricultural  Beading.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  are  taking  other  courses  in  agriculture  and  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  German  equivalent  to  courses  i  and  2  in  that  language. 
F.,  S.,  9.    Two  hours.    Morrill  17 B,    Mr.  Lauman. 

10.  Farm  Buildings.  Study  and  designing  of  farm  buildings. 
Required  of  seniors,  open  to  others  by  permission.  F.,  2-4:30.  One 
hour.     Forcing  Houses.    Mr.  Lauman. 

11.  For  Students  in  Veterinary  Science.  Breeding,,  care  and 
management  of  horses,  sheep  and  swine.  Stables,  construction  and 
sanitation.     One  hour.     First  half-year.     Professor  Roberts. 

12.  For  winter  course  students.  Lectures  on  the  leading  sub- 
jects in  courses  i,  3,  above,  will  be  given  as  far  as  time  will  permit. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  9.  Five  hours.  Morrill  ig.  Professor 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Stone. 

13.  For  winter  course  students.  Practice  as  in  courses  2  and  4, 
in  sections  by  appointment,  one  afternoon  for  each  section  per 
week.  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess,  2-5.  One  hour.  Pro- 
fessor Roberts. 

Professor  Roberts  will  be  assisted  by  specialists  in  giving  instruction 
in  some  of  the  subjects  named. 
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B.  Animal  Industry  and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

21.  Animal  Industry.  Principles  of  breeding,  history  and  de- 
velopment, improvement  and  creation  of  dairy  and  beef  breeds  of 
cattle ;  principles  of  feeding,  care,  selection  and  management  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Second  half-year.  Lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  12. 
Practice,  one  hour  by  appointment.  Four  hours.  Dairy  Building, 
Assistant  Professor  Wing. 

22.  Dairy  Husbandry  ;  milk  and  butter.  First  half-year.  Lect- 
ures. T.,  Th.,  12.  Practice  two  afternoons  by  appointment.  Three 
hours.     Dairy  Building,    Assistant  Professor  Wing. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  continue  only  to  the  Christmas  recess. 

23.  Dairy  Husbandry  ;  cheese.  Second  half-year.  Practice  two 
days  per  week,  lo-i,  by  appointment.  Two  hours.  Dairy  Building. 
Assistant  Professor  Wing. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  begin  immediately  after  the  Christmas 
recess  and  continue  till  the  close  of  the  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

24.  Dairy  Husbandry.  Laboratory  and  seminary  work  on  special 
problems.  Throughout  year.  By  appointment,  one  to  three  hours. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  course  22.     Assistant  Professor 

WlKG. 

25.  For  Winter  Course  Students  Animal  Industry  and  Dairy 
Husbandry.  Principles  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  selection,  care  and 
management  of  dairy  cattle.  Daily,  8.  Practice  one  afternoon  by 
appointment.     Dairy  Building.    Assistant  Professor  Wing. 

26.  For  Dairy  Course  Students.  Lectures  on  milk  and  its 
products  ;  breeding  and  feeding,  daily,  8  ;  lectures  on  subjects  related 
to  dairy  husbandry,  daily,  9 ;  practice  in  butter  and  cheese  making 
and  in  dairy  laboratory,  daily,  10-4:30.  Dairy  Building,  Assistant 
Professor  Wing,  Messrs.  Hai,!,,  Griffith  and  Troy,  assisted  by 
others  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

27.  Poultry.  Origin,  history  and  classification  of  the  domestic 
breeds  of  poultry  ;  breeding,  feeding,  and  management ;  construction 
of  buildings,  incubators  and  brooders.  Lectures,  T.,Th.,  12.  Practice 
in  running  incubators  and  brooders  and  in  judging  and  selecting 
fowls,  by  appointment.  Two  hours.  Second  half-year.  Dairy 
Building,    Assistant  Professor  Wing. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  be  given  between  the  Christmas  and 
Haster  recesses.  The  practice  will  be  given  only  after  the  Haster 
recess. 

28.  For  Winter  Course  Students.  The  work  is  the  same  as 
course  27.     Lectures.    T.,  Th.,  12.  Practice  by  appointment. 
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0.    Horticulture. 

1.  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants.  Lectures  and  text-book. 
A  discussion  of  the  current  hypotheses  of  organic  evolution  as  applied 
to  the  modification  of  plants,  particularly  of  those  in  cultivation. 
Open  to  students  in  all  courses  who  have  taken  courses  i  and  2  in 
Botany.  First  half-year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  lo.  Three  hours.  Morrill ig. 
Professor  Baii«ry. 

2.  Qreenhouse  Oonstruction  and  Management.  First  half- 
year.  Lecture,  T.,  lo.  Morrill  /p,  and  laboratory  work,  W.,  2-4:30, 
at  Forcing  Houses,    Two  hours.    Professor  Baii^by  and  Mr.  Lauman. 

3.  The  Literature  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
A  seminary  in  the  literature  of  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  of  gardens 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  reviews  of  periodical  literature. 
First  half-year.  Th.,  10.  One  hour.  Morrill  18  A,  FroieaBor 
Bailby  and  Mr.  Lauman. 

4.  Pomology.  Lectures,  text-book  and  other  class  exercises  upon 
the  cultivation  of  fruits.  Second  half-year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10.  Three 
hours.    Morrill  ig.     Professor  Baii^By. 

5.  Nursery  and  Orchard  Practice.  Deals  with  the  multiplica- 
tion and  subsequent  care  of  plants,  grafting,  budding,  making 
cuttings,  poUnation,  pruning,  spraying,  garden  tools,  etc.  Second 
half-year.  Lectures  and  text-book,  T.,  10,  Morrill  /p;  laboratory 
work,  W.,  2-4:30,  Forcing  Houses,  Professor  Bah^by  'Professor 
Craig  and  Mr.  Lauman. 

6.  Principles  of  Vegetable  Oardening.  Lectures.  Second  half- 
year.    Th.,  10.    One  hour.    Morrill  /p.    Professor  Baii«by. 

7.  German  or  French  Horticultural  Beading.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  or  are  taking  other  courses  in  horticulture,  and  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  German  or  French  equivalent  to  courses  i  and  2 
in  those  languages.  T.,  Th.,  8.  Two  hours.  Morrill  ig.  Mr. 
Lauman. 

8.  Handicraft.  Practical  work  in  the  forcing-houses  and  gardens, 
with  familiar  talks.  One  to  three  hours,  by  appointment.  Professor 
Bailby,  Mr.  Lauman,  and  Mr.  Hunn. 

9.  Investigation  incident  to  previous  courses.  For  graduates  and 
advanced  students.  Hours  by  appointment.  Professor  BailBY  and 
Professor  Craig. 

Seminaries  are  conducted  when  requested  by  students,  and  credit 
may  be  had  for  such  work.  The  Horticulturists'  Lazy  Club  meets 
every  Monday  evening. 

10.  Pruit-Orowing.    For  Winter  Course  Students.    An  examina- 
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tion  of  the  principles  of  fruit  growing  witli  laboratory  practice  in  the 
propagation  of  plants.    Professor  Craig  and  Mr.  Hunn. 

D.  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture.  . 
{.Being  a  pari  of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture, ) 

IN  CHARGE  OP  PROFBSSOR  CRAIG,  MORRII,I«  1 7. 

1.  Agriculture.  A  study  of  field  crops  and  farm  management  de- 
voting as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  details  of  special  crops,  as 
com,  potatoes,  wheat  and  oats.  An  epitome  of  courses  i  and  3. 
Professor  Roberts  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Stonb.  (A.  Course  12.)  9.  Daily 
except  Saturday.    Morrill  ig. 

2.  For  Winter  Oourse  Students.  Practice  in  judging  and 
scoring  horses  and  sheep ;  work  in  shops  and  bams  ;  running  engines 
and  other  farm  machinery.     (A.  Courses  2  and  4. ) 

3.  Animal  Industry.  Principles  of  breeding  animals,  history  and 
development  of  dairy  and  beef  breeds  of  cattle,  and  other  domestic 
animals.  Assistant  Professor  Wing  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Foord.  ( B.  Course 
25.)    T.,  Th..  8,  S.,  9. 

4.  Dairy  Husbandry.  Lectures  on  milk  and  its  products  and  in- 
struction in  butter  making.  Assistant  Professor  Wing  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
PoORD.     (B.  Course  25.)    M.,  W.,  P.,  8.    Dairy  Building. 

5.  Horticulture.  An  examination  of  the  principles  of  fruit 
culture  with  laboratory  practice  in  the  propagation  of  plants.  Pro- 
fessor Craig.     (C.  Course  10.)    T.,  Th.,  11.     White  12. 

6.  Ohemistry  of  the  Farm.  A  study  of  soil  formation,  the  com- 
position of  plants,  and  the  maintenance  of  fertility  by  commercial 
fertilizers  and  farm  yard  manures.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
G.  C.  Cai<dwbi,i.  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cavanaugh. 

7.  Economic  Entomology.  A  discussion  of  the  more  important 
insect  pests  and  the  special  methods  of  combating  them.  M.,  W.,  la 
White  J 2.    Assistant  Professor  Si,ingbri«and. 

8.  Applied  Botany.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
how  the  plant  grows  ;  food  supply  and  the  influence  of  external  con- 
ditions with  special  reference  to  cultivated  plants.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

9.  Poultry  Keeping.  A  discussion  of  the  domestic  breeds  of 
poultry;  principles  of  feeding  and  management.  (B.  Course  28.) 
T.,  Th.,  12.     Dairy  Building.    Assistant  Professor  Wing. 

10.  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.    This  is  a  special    couxie  of 
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lectures  arranged  and  given  for  the  benefit  of  winter  course  students 
by  Professor  Law.    S.,  8.     Veterinary  Building, 

11.  The  Farm  Library.  This  course  has  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  a  small  home  library  including  books  of  popular  science,  history 
and  literature.  These  will  be  examined  and  discussed.  T.,  Th.,  P., 
II.     White  12,    Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock. 

12.  Special  Lectures.  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  will  be  given 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  heads 
of  departments  whose  work  is  somewhat  closely  allied.  These  lectures 
cover  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  knowledge.     M.,  4:50.     White  12, 

Olubs.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  clubs  are  opeu  to 
winter  course  students,  who  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions. 

.    Courses  in  addition  to  A,  B,  and  C,  above,  that  may  be  elected  as 
"  technical  agriculture"  by  regular  and  special  students : 

♦Agricultural  Chemistry  (Chemistry  26),  p.  155. 
•*  **  (Chemistry  27),  p.  156. 

"  **  (Chemistry  14  b),  p.  154. 

Entomology  (Entomology,  Courses  *3,  4,  5,  6,  *7,  8,  9,  11),  p.  168. 

♦Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals,  (Veterinary  20),  p.  291. 

Zootechny,  (Veterinary  37),  p.  294. 

Diseases  of  Animals  (Veterinary). 

Origin  of  Soils  (Geology  32),  p.  183. 

Silviculture  (Forestry  3b),  p.  310. 

FSSS  AND  BXPSNSS8. 

Tuition  is  free,  see  page  55. 

Incidental  fees  are  required  as  follows  : 

Post-graduate  students $7  50  per  term 

Regular  students,  3d  and  4th  years 7  50        " 

Special  Students 7  50        " 

For  New  York  vrinter  course  students  in  Agriculture..  .5  00        ** 
For  New  York  winter  course  students  in  Agriculture 

electing  practice  in  Dairy  Husbandry 12  50        " 

For  Winter  Dairy  Course  Students 15  00        ** 

For  winter  course  students  in  Agriculture  from  outside 

New  York  State 30  00        •* 

Deposits  are  required  in  the  various  laboratories  where  work  is 
taken  ranging  from  $1.50  to  |io.oo  per  term  according  to  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  work. 


•Required  of  regular  students. 
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THE  WIKTEB  0OT7&SSS  IN  AGBIOULTXTBS  AND  DAIBY 
HU8BAKDBY. 

There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  spend  two  or  more  years  at  col- 
lege, bnt  who  would  receive  great  benefit  from  lectures  and  practice 
during  the  winter  months.  To  meet  the  needs  of  such  persons  the 
following  courses  are  offered.  They  begin  the  first  week  in  January, 
of  each  year  and  extend  through  one  university  term  of  eleven  weeks. 

Persons  who  are  of  good  moral  character  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Director  of  the  College  without  a  formal  ex- 
amination, but  are  required  to  file  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  to 
satisfy  the  Director  that  their  previous  training  has  been  such  that 
they  can  pursue  the  studies  elected  with  profit  to  themselves  and 
credit  to  the  University. 

Students  may  elect  either  one  of  the  following  lines  of  study. 

I.  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

Prescribed  work— Agriculture,  5  hours  per  week. 
Horticulture,  2  hours  per  week. 
Animal  industry,  2  hours  per  week. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  2  hours  per  week. 
Two  hours  per  day  of  practice  in  educational  work  in  bams,  dairy 
houses,  forcing  houses  and  laboratories. 

Blective.    A  minimum  of  four  hours  must  be  taken  in  addition  to 
the  prescribed  work  from  the  subjects  named  below  : 
Bntomology,  2  hours  per  week. 
Botany,  2  hours  per  week. 
Dairy  Husbandry,  2  hours  per  week. 
Poultry  Keeping,  2  hours  per  week. 
Political  Economy,  i  hour  per  week. 
Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  i  hour  per  week. 

H.  The  Winter  Dairy  Oouree. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  butter 
and  cheese  makers  who  desire  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  in- 
struction, and  to  train  those  who  are  looking  toward  butter  and  cheese 
making  as  a  profession.  The  instruction  is  given  largely  with  the 
view  of  fitting  students  for  conducting  factories,  while  that  in  the 
Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  is  given  with  particular  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  farm  dairy. 

Not  more  than  fifty  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  building. 
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The  class  will  be  limited  to  this  number  and  applications  should  be 
made  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  in  order  to  insure  admission. 

The  instruction  is  partly  by  lectures  and  recitations,  but  largely  by 
actual  practice  in  the  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory  and  Dairy  I^abora- 
tory,  the  order  being  about  as  follows  : 

Lectures  on  milk  and  its  products,  2  hours  per  week. 

Lectures  on  subjects  related  tp  dairying,  10  hours  per  week. 

Cheese  room  practice,  twice  weekly,  4-6  hours  each. 

Butter  room  practice,  twice  weekly,  4-6  hours  each. 

Dairy  laboratory  practice,  twice  weekly,  2-4  hours  each. 

Problems  and  book-keeping,  2  hours  per  week. 

Oalendar. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  students  in  the  Regular  Course  are 
held  in  September  and  June.  The  instruction  begins  in  the  first  term, 
September  27,  1901 ;  in  the  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  and  in  .the 
Dairy  course,  January  i,  1902.  Students  may  be  excluded  if  not 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  a  special  announcement  which  will 
be  sent  on  application,  address  I.  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION* 


OFFIOEBS  OF  THB  STATION : 

L  P.  ROBERTS Director 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS _ Treasurer 

E.  A.  BUTLER Clerk 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Cornell  University  is  a 
Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Incidentally,  students 
may  receive  instruction  from  observing  and  discussing  the  experi- 
ments which  are  being  carried  on.  The  Federal  Law  passed  March 
2d,  1887,  briefly  outlines  the  object  of  the  Experiment  Station  in  the 
following  words  :  "  To  aid  in  acquiring  and  diflusing  among  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  the  sub- 
jects connected  ¥rith  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investiga- 
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tion  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of 
agricnltoral  science.*'  .  .  .  It  further  provides '*  That  bulletins  or 
reports  of  progress  shall  be  published  at  said  stations  at  least  once  in 
three  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each  newspaper  in 
the  states  or  territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located,  and  to 
such  individuals  actually  engaged  in  farming  as  may  request  the  same 
as  far  as  the  means  of  the  station  will  permit."  The  entire  plant 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  used,  as  occasion  demands,  for  con- 
ducting experiments  in  animal  and  plant  growth  and  reproduction, 
and  in  applied,  comparative  and  scientific  research  and  investigation. 
In  pursuance  of  Chapter  430  of  the  Laws  of  1899  of  New  York 
State,  provision  is  made  for  "giving  instruction  throughout  the  state 
by  means  of  schools,  lectures  and  other  University  extension  methods, 
or  otherwise,  and  in  conducting  investigations  and  experiments ;  in 
discovering  the  diseases  of  plants  and  their  remedies ;  in  ascertaining 
the  best  method  of  fertilization  of  fields,  gardens  and  plantations ;  and 
best  modes  of  tillage  and  farm  management  and  improvement  of  live 
stock  ;  and  in  printing  leaflets  and  disseminating  agricultural  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  lectures  or  otherwise ;  and  in  preparing  and  print- 
ing for  free  distribution  the  results  of  such  investigations  and  experi- 
ments, and  for  republishing  such  bulletins  as  may  be  useful  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  work,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable  and  profitable  in  promoting  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state." 
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VETEBINABT  COLLEGE  0OT7N0IL. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  regard  to  the  business  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College,  there  has  been  established  a  Veterinary 
College  Council,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University  (who 
shall  be  ^;ir  (7^/^  chairman) ;  one  Trustee  elected  by  the  Board;  the 
Treasurer;  Director  of  the  College;  and  two  Professors  elected  by 
the  Faculty.    The  Council  at  present  is  constituted  as  follows : 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  President  of  the  Univeraity. 
JAMES  LAW,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
MYNDERSE  VAN  CLEEF,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
EMMONS  L-  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

SIMON  H.  GAGE.  \  of  the  Faculty. 

VERANUS  A.  MOORE,    >  ^ 


CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  Secretarj-. 

FAOXTLTY. 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  President. 
JAMES   LAW,   F.R.C.V.S.,   Professor  of   Principles   and    Practice 

of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Para- 
sitism. 
SIMON  HENRY  GAGE,  B.S  ,  Professor  of  Microscopy,  Histology 

and  Embryology. 
VERANUS  ALVA  MOORE,  B.S.,  M  D.,  Professor  of  ComparatiTe 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  Meat  Inspection. 
WALTER  L.  WILLIAMS,  V.S..  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Zootechny,  and  Jurisprudence. 
PIERRE  AUGUSTINE  FISH,  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Comparative  Physiology,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 
GRANT  SHERMAN  HOPKINS.  D.Sc,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Anatomical  Methods. 
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RAYMOND  CLINTON  REED,  Ph.B.,  D.V.M.,  Instructor  in  Com- 
parative Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
JOSEPH  LOT  WILDER,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery. 
CLARENCE  EARL  SHAW,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 
DENNIE  HAMMOND  UDALL,  B.S.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 


CHARLES  EZRA  CORNELL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Clerk  of  the  College. 
,  Librarian  of  the  Roswell  P.  Flower  Library. 

Frofessors  and  Teachers  in  Oornell   TTniversity  who  famish 
Instruction  to  Veterinary  Students. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  CALDWELL,  B.S..  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agri; 
cultural  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  ROBERTS,  M.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
JOSEPH  ELLIS  TREVOR,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIRAM  WING,  M.S.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Animal  In- 
dustry  and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

BENJAMIN  FREEMAN  KINGSBURY,  A.B.,  M.S.,  PhD.,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Embryology.  (Absent 
on  leave  1901-1902.) 

BMIL  MONIN  CHAMOT  B.S,  PhD.,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Analytical  and  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

SAMUEL  HOWARD  BURNETT.  A.B.,  MS.,  Instructor  in  Bac- 
teriology. 

OTTO  FRED  HUNZIKER,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

ARTHUR  MALCOLM  BEAN,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 

CHARLES  ORVILLE  WAITE  BUNKER,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Mi- 
croscopy, Histology  and  Embryology. 

BERT  RAYMOND  HOOBLER,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 

WILLIAM  CROOKS  THRO.  A.M.,  AssisUnt  in  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology. 

GERSHAM  FRANKLIN  WHITE,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

WILLIAM  FREDERIC  WISMAR,  A.B.,  AssisUnt  in  Microscopy, 
Histology  and  Embryology. 

ALVIN  W  BAIRD,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica. 
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O.  P.  JOHNSTON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia  Medica. 
WALTER  WELLS  HOOVER,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 

Medica. 
REUBEN  PAUL  HIGGINS,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 

Medica. 
AUGTSTUS  HENRY  ROTH,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Materia 

Medica. 

FOTTNDATION. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  March  21,  1894,  supplemented  by  acts  of  May 
10,  1895,  and  March  4,  1896.  By  these  acts  a  sum  of  $150,000  was 
appropriated  for  buildings  and  equipment  and  provision  made  for 
maintenance.  While  a  State  institution,  it  is  administered  by  the 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  and  its  students  profit  by  courses  of 
study  in  the  University  classes  and  laboratories,  and  by  the  Univer- 
sity Library. 

OBJEOTS  OF  THE  IM'STITXJTIOM'. 

• 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  was  founded  to  raise  the 
standard  of  veterinary  instruction  and  investigation  to  the  level  of 
the  most  recent  advances  in  biology  and  medicine.  The  number  of 
farm  animals  in  this  State  (9,450,000)  and  their  value  (1131,200,000) 
with  a  yearly  product  in  milk  alone  of  over  5,000,000,000  gallons,  give 
some  idea  of  the  great  interest  at  stake  in  the  matter  of  live  stock. 
For  the  United  States  a  value  in  live  stock  of  approximately  $2,000,- 
ooo,oco  and  a  yearly  sale  in  Chicago  alone,  of  over  $250,000,000  worth, 
bespeak  the  need  of  all  that  learning  and  skill  can  do  for  the  fostering 
of  this  great  industry.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  normal  per- 
manent fertilization  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  live  stock  kept, 
and  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  is  steadily  exhausted  ;  so  that  the  health  and  improvement  of 
animals  and  the  fostering  of  animal  industry,  lie  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  national  wealth.  Another,  and  no  less  potent  argument, 
for  the  highest  standard  of  veterinary  education,  is  its  influence  upon 
the  health  of  the  human  race.  With  a  long  list  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, which  are  common  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  the  most  fatal 
of  all  human  maladies — tuberculosis— also  the  most  prevalent  affection 
in  our  farm  herds  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  important 
that  measures  for  the  extinction  of  such  a  contagion  in  our  live  stock 
should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  most  highly  trained  experts. 

To  justify  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  creating  this  seat  of  learn- 
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ing,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  College  to  thoroughly  train  a  class  of 
▼eterinarians  for  dealing  with  all  diseases  and  defects  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  our  live  stock,  and  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  to  recognize  and  suppress  animal  plagues,  which  rob  the  stock 
owner  of  his  profits  and  cause  widespread  ruin  ;  to  protect  our  flocks 
and  herds  against  pestilences  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  life  against  diseases  of  animal  origin.  It  will  further  aim, 
so  far  as  it  has  the  means  and  opportunity,  at  establishing  a  center  of 
investigation,  looking  towards  such  improvements  in  the  breeding, 
care  and  management  of  animals,  as  may  enhance  their  market  value 
and  make  returns  more  speedy  and  profitable  ;  toward  discoveries  in 
therapeutics,  and  the  immunization  of  animals  and  men  from  con- 
tagion ;  and  toward  the  production  of  organic  compounds  to  be  em- 
ployed in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  immunizing.  So  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  these  directions  and  present  knowledge  points 
so^unmistakably  to  coming  discovery,  that  to  neglect  this  field  at  the 
present  time  would  be  decidedly  reprehensible.  Apart  from  discovery, 
the  mere  production  of  reliable  articles  of  these  organic  products 
which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  by  the  State  and  the  private 
practitioner,  for  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  is  an  object  not 
to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  combination,  in  one  institution,  of  edu- 
cational facilities  with  scientific  investigation,  and  the  production  of 
the  organic  extracts  to  be  employed  in  modern  medical  methods, 
is  a  feature  calculated  to  insure  the  best  work  in  all  departments,  and 
the  most  exceptional  advantages  for  the  diligent  student. 

BT7ILDINGS. 

The  buildings  for  the  State  Veterinary  College  are  seven  in  number, 
as  follows : 

The  Kain  Building,  142  feet  by  42  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
overlooks  Bast  Avenue  and  an  intervening  park  220  feet  by  300  feet. 
The  walls  are  of  dull  yellowish  bufif  pressed  brick,  on  a  base  of  Gouv- 
emenr  marble,  window  and  door  facings  of  Indiana  limestone  and 
terra  cotta  ornamentation.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  museum  and 
rooms  for  the  director,  clerk,  and  the  professor  of  surgery.  The  second 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  museum,  a  lecture  room, 
reading  room,  library,  and  rooms  for  professors.  The  third  floor  is 
devoted  to  laboratories  of  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology  and 
the  necessary  subsidiary  offices. 

Connected  with  the  main  building  and  forming  its  east  wing  is  a 
structure  of  90  feet  by  40,  and  one  story  high.  This  contains  the 
laboratories  and  lecture  room  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  surgery. 
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and  medicine.  Its  floors  are  of  impermeable  cement,  the  walls  lined 
by  enamelled  white  brick,  and  the  ceilings  covered  with  sheet  steel. 

The  second  extension  from  the  main  building  is  the  boiler  and  en- 
gine room,  where  power  is  generated  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  Surgical  Ox>erati2i^  Theatre  is  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished  with  room  for  instruments, 
water  heater,  etc.  The  lighting  and  equipment  and  the  facilities  for 
demonstration  have  received  special  attention. 

The  Oeneral  Patients'  Ward,  too  feet  by  31,  is  furnished  with 
box  and  other  stalls,  heating  apparatus,  baths,  and  all  necessary  ap- 
pliances. The  floor  is  of  impermeable  cement,  and  the  ceilings  of 
painted  sheet  steel.     There  is  also  a  fodder  room  of  20  by  30  feet. 

The  Isolation  Ward,  54  feet  by  15,  has  its  stalls  absolutely 
separated  from  one  another,  and  each  opening  by  its  own  outer  door. 
It  has  an  impermeable  floor,  with  walls  of  vitrified  brick,  and  painted 
sheet  steel  ceilings. 

The  Mortuary  Building  has  impermeable  floor,  wall  of  enamelled 
brick,  and  painted  steel  plate  ceilings,  and  is  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience for  conducting  po»t  mortem  examinations  and  preparing 
pathological  specimens. 

Another  building  of  51  feet  by  20  is  devoted  to  clinical  uses. 

These,  with  a  cottage  for  the  stud  groom,  complete  the  list  of  State 
buildings  erected  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  equipment  has 
been  made  as  complete  as  possible  for  both  educational  uses  and 
original  research. 

VETEBINABY  OOLLEGE  YEAB. 

The  Veterinary  College  year  for  1901-1902  begins  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1901,  and  closes  Thursday,  June  21,  1902,  being  divided  into 
two  terms,  with  one  intermission  of  eleven  days  at  Christmas,  and 
one  of  ten  days  in  the  spring.  Students  must  present  themselves  for 
registration  in  the  days  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. 

\^All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  K] 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  State  Veterinary  College,  except 
those  specified  below,  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the 
following  subjects : 

I.  English.  2.  American  History  and  Civil  Government.  3.  Plane 
Geometry.  4.  Algebra,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  larger  Ameri- 
can and  English  text-books,  and  any  thtee  of  the  following : 
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5.  Elementary  French.  6.  Blementary  German.  7.  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  Caesar.  8.  Vergil,  Cicero,  and  Latin  Composition.  9.  En- 
trance Greek.  10.  An  amount  of  any  group  of  the  following  making 
the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  high  school  work  :  Physics,  Botany, 
Geology,  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Advanced  French, 
Advanced  German. 

For  details  as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission,  see  pp,  33-53. 

ADMISSION  ON  '^BBGENTS'  VETEBINABT  STUDENTS 
OE&TIFIOATE." 

Students  are  admitted  without  farther  examination  on  the  Regents' 
Veterinary  Student  Certificate, 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  "  Examination 
Department,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.** 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

AdxniMion  to  Advanced  Standing.— Applicants  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  2d  or  3d  year  class  must  pre- 
sent the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
first  year  class  (see  p.  286),  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  all  the  work  gone  over,  or  offer  satisfactory  certificates  of  the  com- 
pletion of  such  work  in  other  schools  whose  entrance  requirements 
and  courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  college.  No  per- 
son will  be  admitted  to  any  advanced  class  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year  in  September. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  must  send  or 
present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  and  furnish  the  Director,  Dr. 
James  Law,  with  a  catalog  containing  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  with  a  duly  certified  statement 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  their  proficiency  therein,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  with  the  rank  gained.  To  avoid 
delay  these  credentials  should  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date  in  order 
that  the  status  of  applicants  may  be  determined  and  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  class  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  admitted. 

Graduates  of  veterinary  colleges  whose  requirements  for  graduation 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  may 
be  admitted  provisionally  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem 
equitable  in  each  c<ise,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous 
course  of  study  and  attainments.  In  this  connection,  attention  is 
called  to  the  legal  requirements  of  academic  and  professional  educa- 
tion for  the  practice  of  Ve'erinary  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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and  the  pig,  and  in  man.     The  work  begins  May  4  and  extends  till 
June  7. 

4.  Research  in  Histology  and  Embryology.  Laboratory  work 
eight  or  more  actual  hours  per  week  with  seminary  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for  the  bac- 
calaureate or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing  to  undertake 
special  investigations  in  histology  and  embryology.     Professor  Gagb. 

Course  4  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i,  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  some  other  university.  Drawing  (course  i,  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  or  its  equivalent),  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  are  indispensable  for  the  most  successful  work  in  this 
course. 

Subjects  for  theses  should  be  decided  upon  as  early  as  possible  so 
that  material  in  suitable  stages  of  development  and  physiologic  activ- 
ity may  be  prepared, 

5.  Structure  %nd  Physiology  of  the  Oell.  First  half-year.  Two 
lectures  per  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  This  course  is  designed 
for  students  of  biology  and  medicine,  and  gives  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  relating  to  cell  structure  and  activity,  especially  in 
their  bearing  on  general  problems  of  biology  and  theories  of  evolution 
and  heredity.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  satisfactory  courses  in 
zoology,  botany  and  physiology,  or  course  i.  Assistant  Professor 
Kingsbury.  This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1901-1902  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Kingsbury. 

6.  Kicroscopy,  Advanced.  Second  half-year.  Two  and  one-half 
actual  hours  per  week.  This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  with 
occasional  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Special  instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  theory  and  manipulation  of  the  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult accessories  of  the  microscope,  e,g,^  the  micro-spectroscope,  the 
micro-polariscope  and  the  apertometer.  The  use  and  application  of 
the  projection  microscope  and  of  photo-micrographic  apparatus  will 
be  learned  by  each  student,  in  abundant  practical  experiments.  Pro- 
fessor Gage. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  having  pursued  course  i,  and  who  have 
in  addition  a  knowledge  of  elementary  photography.  Course  9,  de- 
partment of  Physics,  is  recommended. 

7.  Seminary.  One  lecture  or  seminary  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged.  At  the  seminary,  there  will  be  presented  reports  of  special 
methods  and  the  results  of  advanced  work.  Professor  Gagb  and 
Assistants. 

Note. — For  the  work  of  this  department  the  student  will  find  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  greatest  advantage.     A  year's 
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study  of  Latin,  three  to  fis^  recitations  per  week,  aud  of  Greek,  Good- 
ell's  Greek  in  English,  or  Coy*s  Greek  for  beginners,  would  represent 
the  minimum  amount  needed.  For  all  courses,  the  ability  to  draw 
well  freehand,  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
are  desirable,  and  for  research  work  almost  indispensable. 

Anatomy. 

10.  General  and  Descriptive  Veterinary  Anatomy.  Through 
the  year.  Two  lectures,  T.,  Th.,  9 ;  minimum  number  of  hours  per 
week  of  laboratory  work,  10.  W.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  M.  ;  S.,  A.  M.  From 
Sept.  27  to  Dec.  7  there  will  be  but  two  periods  of  laboratory  work, 
Th.,  F.,  p.  M.  From  Dec.  7  to  May  4  there  will  be  five  periods,  M., 
W.,  S.,  A.  M.,  Th.,  F.,  p.  M.  From  May  4  to  June  7,  but  two  periods, 
Th.,  F.,  p.  M.    Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

11.  Descriptive  Veterinary  Anatomy.  First  Term.  One  lect- 
ure. F.,  9.  Laboratory  work  20  hours,  or  more,  per  week.  M.,  T., 
Th.,  F.,  P.  M.;  S.,  A.  M.     Dr.  Hopkins  and  Demonstrators. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  course  i. 

12.  Research  and  Thesis  or  Special  Regional  Anatomy.  7^ 
hours  weekly  of  laboratory  and  other  research  work.  Throughout 
the  year.    Dr.  Hopkins. 

Comparative  Physiology. 

20.  The  Digestive  Functions,  Circulation,  Respiration,  and 
Sxcretion.  The  work  given  in  this  course  precedes  quite  logically 
that  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  Through  the  year,  i  lecture 
per  week.    F.,  10.    Dr.  Fish. 

2ob.  Recitations.  One  hour  per  week,  second  half-year.  W.,  10. 
Dr.  Fish. 

21.  Metabolism,  The  Functions  of  the  Muscular  and  Nervous 
Systems,  Sense  Organs,  and  Reproduction  are  considered  in  this 
course,  which  is  a  direct  continuation  of  course  20.  First  half-year. 
One  lecture  each  week,  W.,  10.     Dr.  Fish. 

2ib.  Recitations.  One  hour  each  week,  first  half-year.  Th.,  9. 
Dr.  Fish. 

22.  Practical  Work  in  the  Laboratory.  A  small  proportion  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  digestive  system.  Artificial  digestive 
juices  are  tested  upon  the  various  kinds  of  food  by  the  student  and 
careful  notes  kept  of  the  various  changes.  Those  who  can  devote 
more  than  the  required  time  are  taught  how  to  make  the  various 
digestive  extracts.    A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
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study  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Students  are  to  obtain  and  preserve 
graphic  records  of  these  phenomena,  wherever  possible.  Certain  ex- 
periments requiring  special  apparatus  and  care  are  performed  by  the 
instructors  as  demonstrations,  students  assisting  when  possible.  Five 
hours  each  week.  First  term  until  Christmas  recess.  W.,  2-5,  Th., 
9-12.  Dr.  Fish  and  Assistants  HoovBR,  HiGGiNS,  Baird,  Johnston, 
Roth. 

23.  Oourse  in  TTrine  Analysis.  Laboratory  work  devoted  to  the 
comparative  study  of  urine.  Examinations  are  made  of  human  urine 
and  that  of  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse.  In  addition 
to  the  chemical  examination,  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  a 
microscopic  study  of  urinary  deposits.  So  far  as  possible,  each  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  prepare  and  preserve  a  series  of  **  typical  slides.'* 
Five  hours  each  week  from  April  16  to  June  9.  M.,  2-5,  T.,  10-12. 
Dr.  Fish. 

24.  Besearch  and  Thesis.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.    Dr.  Fish. 

Pharmacology. 

25.  Materials  of  Medicine.  A  study  of  the  uses  and  actions  of 
the  various  drugs  and  their  preparation.  A  varied  collection  of  the 
crude  drugs  and  their  official  preparations  are  available  and  examined 
at  the  lectures.  The  course  is  conducted  in  the  form  of  lectures 
with  weekly  examinations.   Second  half-year.    M.,Th.,  10.    Dr.  Fish. 

26.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  The  work  in  this  course  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  One  month  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  a 
selected  group  of  inorganic  drugs  ;  the  second  month  to  the  study  of 
certain  of  the  organic  drugs  and  their  official  preparations ;  the  third 
month  to  making  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such  as  syrups,  emul- 
sions, spirits,  liniments,  tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  extracts,  ointments, 
pills,  and  others. 

In  their  study,  the  students  are  required  to  write  concise  notes  of 
the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  examined.  In  addition  to  this 
each  stndent  will  have  practical  experience  in  writing  and  compound- 
ing prescriptions.  The  importance  of  a  discriminating  and  accurate 
system  of  dispensing  medicines  is  kept  well  in  mind.  Five  hours 
each  week,  Christmas  recess  until  Easter  recess.  M.,  2-5,  T.,  10-12, 
W.,  2-5,  Th.,  10-12.  Dr.  Fish  and  AssistanU  Baird,  Johnston, 
HoovBR,  HiOGiNS  and  Roth. 

27.  Therapeutics.  The  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.  This  sub- 
ject, standing  along  with  pathology,  unites  physiology,  anatomy, 
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chemistry  and  botanj  with  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these  branches  in  order  to 
obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means  employed  in  the  restoration 
of  health. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  year  course  in  pharma- 
cology and  physiology,  or  their  equivalents.  First  half-year,  one 
lecture  each  week.     M.,  10.     Dr.  Pish. 

28.  Beaearch  and  Thesis.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Dr.  PiSH. 

Breeds  aiid  Breeding. 

The  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  attended  by  veterinary 
students  are  as  follows : 

II.  Breeds  aiid  Breeding.  The  horse,  breeds  and  breeding,  feed- 
ing, education,  care  and  driving.  First  half-year.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Roberts. 

21.  Animal  Industry.  Principles  of  breeding,  history  and  devel- 
opment, improvement  and  creation  of  dairy  and  beef  breeds  of  cattle» 
principles  of  feeding,  care,  selection  and  management  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle.  Second  half  year.  Two  hours.  Practice,  one  hour  by 
appointment,  for  those  electing  it.    Assistant  Professor  Wing. 

Surgery. 

30.  General  Surgery.  Two  lectures  per  week,  September  27  to 
December 20.     W.,  P.,  11.     Professor  W.  L.  Wii,wams. 

For  admission  to  this  course,  students  must  have  completed  course 
10,  in  Anatomy,  course  20  in  Physiology,  and  course  i  in  Histology 
and  Embryology. 

31.  Surgical  Exercises.  Three  hours  per  week  of  laboratory 
work  from  September  27  to  December  20.  W.,  7  to  10  p.  m.  Pro- 
fessor W.  L.  WiixiAMS  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Wildbr. 

Requirements  for  admission  as  in  course  30. 

This  course  is  given  each  year,  and  is  pursued  by  second  and  third 
year  students,  that  is,  each  student  takes  the  course  twice. 

32.  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Chest.  Two  lectures  or 
recitations  per  week.  First  term,  M.,  T.,  11.  Professor  W.  L. 
WlX4«IAMS. 

Requirements  for  admission,  courses  30  and  31. 

33.  Surgery  of  the  Limbs,  Skin,  Abdominal  Organs,  Genito- 
TTrinary  System  and  Castration.  Four  lectures  or  recitations 
weekly.  Second  term,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  11.  Professor  W.  L, 
Williams. 
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The  reqiurements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  course  32. 
This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students  in  1901 
and  1902.    See  course  36  with  which  it  alternates. 

34.  Surgical  Clinics.  Twelve  hours  or  more  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  M..  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat.  2-4  p.m.  Professor  W.  L. 
WiixiAMS  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Wil^DKR. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the  second 
term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required  throughout  the 
year. 

For  admission  students  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 

The  time  given  above  includes  the  medical  clinics,  conducted  by 
Professor  Law.    See  course  53,  under  medicine. 

35.  Jurisprudence.  Two  lectures  per  week  during  the  month  of 
January.    W.,  F.,  11.     Professor  W.  L.  Wiixiams. 

36.  Obstetrics  and  Zootechnics.  Four  lectures  and  recitations 
per  week,  second  term.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11.  Professor  W.  L.  Wil- 
liams. 

For  admission  studeuts  must  have  passed  courses  30  and  31. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  33.     It  will  be  given  to  second 
and  third  year  students  in  1902-1903. 

37.  Research  and  Thesis.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  W.  L.  Williams  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Wilder. 

Oomparative  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Meat  Inspection. 

Courses 

40.  Qeneral  Pathology.  First  term.  This  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Normal  Histology  and  at  least  one  year's  work  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Two  recitations  and  six  hours  laboratory 
work  each  week.  Recitations,  M.,  W.,  9.  Lab.  M.,  T.,  10- r.  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  Instructor  Rbbd  and  Mr.  Hunzikbr. 

41.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Meat  Inspection. 
First  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  40,  and  have 
taken  or  are  taking  Course  43.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory 
work  each  week.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  9.  Lab.  Th.,  lo-i.  Sat  8-11. 
Professor  Moore,  Instructor  Rbbd  and  Mr.  Hunzikbr. 

43.  Bacteriology.  Second  Term.  This  course  is  open  to  students, 
who  have  had,  or  are  taking  Course  i  in  Microscopy.  Two  lectures 
and  ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Lectures,  M.,  T.,  9.  Lab. 
workT.,  W.,  F.,  S.  Professor  MooRB,  Instructor  Rbbd  and  Mr. 
Hunzikbr. 
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44.  Research  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  Laboratory  work 
with  lectures  and  seminary  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Moore 
and  Instructor  Rbbd. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  theses  for  tlie  baccalau- 
reate or  advanced  degrees  and  for  those  wishing  to  undertake  original 
investigation  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  This  course  is  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Courses  40  and  41  if  the  work  is  in  Pathology 
or  Course  43  if  in  Bacteriology,  or  their  equivalent  in  some  other  uni- 
versity. Elementary  chemistry  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  are  indispensable  for  successful  work  in  this  course. 

Veterinary  Medicine ;  Zymotic  Dieeasee,  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science;  Parasites  and  Parasitism. 

Courses 

50.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice.  Three  lec- 
tures per  week  throughout  two  years.    M.,  W.,  F.,  8.  Professor  Law. 

51.  Contagious  Diseases ;  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science.  Two 
lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year.    T.,  Th.,  8.  Professor  Law. 

[This  course  will  be  given  to  second  and  third  year  students  in  1902- 
1903.    See  course  52.] 

52.  Parasites  and  Parasitism.  Two  lectures  per  week  through- 
out the  year.    T.,  Th.,  8.     Professor  Law. 

Course  52  alternates  with  51.  It  will  be  given  to  second  and  third 
year  students  in  1 901 -1902. 

53.  Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine.  Twelve  hours  or  more  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  Fr.,  Sat.  2-4  p.  m.  Pro- 
fessor Jambs  Law  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Fish. 

For  second  year  students  attendance  is  required  during  the  second 
term,  for  third  year  students  attendance  is  required  throughout  the 
year. 

The  clinical  work  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery  is  combined.  For 
the  amount  of  time  required  see  under  Surgery  Course  34. 

54.  Research  and  Thesis.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.    Professor  Law. 

COMBINATIOir  OF  COUBSBS. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all  students,  who  can,  should 
spend  six  years  in  the  university  and  thereby  obtain  two  degrees. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  following  schemes  have  been  arranged  for 
obtaining  the  degrees  A.B.  and  D.V.M.  also  B.S.A.  and  D.V.M. 
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A  Six  Year  Oourse  for  A.B.  and  D.  V.M.  Degrees. 

An  outline  of  the  work  for  the  first  four  years  for  students  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Science  and  one  in  Veterinary 
Medicine.  The  fifth. and  sixth  years  will  be  taken  entirely  in  the 
Veterinary  College. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  years,  he  must 
satisfy  the  entrance  to  both  courses  and  take  during  the  first  four 
years  36  university  hours  that  count  toward  veterinary  medicine.  Of 
these  36  hours,  29  are  included  in  the  arts  and  science  course  leaving 
but  7  university  hours  that  are  strictly  professional. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  counting  toward  veterinary 
medicine  is  suggested : 

studies  counting  toward  Studies  counting  toward 

Veterinary  Medicine.  Arts  and  Science  Degree. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

None Arts  and  Science 36 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 6  Arts  and  Science 30 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Histology  and  Embryology.—    8  Arts  and  Science 28 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Anatomy 12  Arts  and  Science 14 

Physiology  __ 3 

Unne  Analysis i 

Materia  Medica 2 

Breeds  and  Breeding 4 

22 

The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  taken  as  scheduled  in  the 
Veterinary  College  announcement  on  page  289. 

In  the  elective  work  in  the  arts  and  science  courses  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  student  should  avail  himself  of  certain  courses 
offered  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology  and 
physics.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  law  it  will  be  necessary 
for  students  taking  the  combined  courses  to  register  in  both  Arts  and 
Science  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine  the  fourth  year,  1.  ^.,  the  senior 
year  in  Arts. 
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A  Six  Year  Oourse  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.)>  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  (D.V.X.) 


FIRST  YBAR. 
Courses. 


First  Term. 
Hours. 


Botanj 1-2 

Invertebrate  "  Zoology    and 

Entomology 1-3-7 

English I 

Freehand  Drawing i 

Inorganic  Chemistry i 

Drill  and  Gymnasium  as  required  for  freshmen 

SECOND  YBAR. 

English 2 

Physics 2a 

Agricultural  Chemistry 26 

Comparative  Physiology 2c>-2ob 

Animal  Industry  and  Dairy 

Husbandry 21-22 

(Elective)  Microscopy,  His- 
tology and  Embryology i  

Drill  as  required  for  sophomores. 


THIRD  YBAR. 


Political  Economy 

Agriculture  (Elective8)___ 

Veterinary  Anatomy 

Comparative  Physiology.. 
Materia  Medica 


10 
21 
26 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
1-4 


Applied  Agriculture 

Tnesis 

Farm  Buildings 10  .... 

Mycology 11  __. 

Urine  Analysis 23  _.. 

Organic    and    Physiological 

Chemistry 30  —. 

Pharmacology ._  25  _». 

The   fifth  and  sixth  years  as  given 
announcement  on  page  289. 


Second  Term. 
Hours. 


3-i 

6 


6 

2 
I 

3 

I 

3 

2 


in    the  Veterinary  College 


TUITION  FEES  AND  OTHEB  OHABGES. 

Tuition  is/ree  to  students,  residents  of  the  State  0/ New  York. 

To  others  the  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  State  Veterinary  College  is 
|ioo,  $55  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  and  ^X^^  ^^ 
beginning  of  the  second  term.  T^se  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer  within  twenty  days  after  registration. 
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Laboratory  materials  will  be  charged  for  at  cost,  aud  every  person 
taking  laboratory  work  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  security  for 
the  materials  to  be  used. 

SXPEKSBS. 

Seep,  56, 

FELLOWSHIP  AlTD  PBIZBS. 

For  fellowship  see  page  65. 

The  Horace  X.  White  Prizee.—These  prizes,  established  by 
Horace  K.  White,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  are  awarded  annually  to  the 
most  meritorious  students  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  college,  as 
follows  :  To  the  first  in  merit,  $15  ;  to  the  second  in  merit,  $10. 

SHO&T  OOTJBSB  FOB  VBTBBINABL^NS. 

The  rapid  advances  in  veterinary  science  and  the  great  changes  in 
methods  of  teaching  it  have  led  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  to  offer  to  practicing  veterinarians  a  brief  coarse 
of  study  to  enable  them  to  place  themselves  in  more  intimate  touch 
with  the  most  recent  professional  thought  and  method. 

OALBKDAB. 

The  short  course  opens  Thursday,  January  5,  and  closes  Thursday, 
January  31,  1902. 

FAOILITIBS  FOB  STUDY. 

The  Roswell  P.  Flower  Veterinary  Library  will  be  constantly  avail- 
able for  reference,  as  well  as  the  general  library  of  the  University. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  wholly  elective.  Short  course  students 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  any  regular  classes,  including  the  medical 
and  surgical  clinics,  in  the  veterinary  college  and  to  participate  in  the 
work  as  far  as  practicable  without  interfering  with  the  advantages  of 
regular  students. 

In  addition  to  the  general  work  of  the  college,  the  following  special 
courses  are  offered : 

I.  Histology  and  Embryology ;  2.  Anatomy ;  3.  Comparative  Pa- 
thology and  Bacteriology ;  4.  Urine  Analysis;  5.  Surgery  \%,  Medicine. 

For  full  information  concerning  admission  and  courses,  apply  to 
the  Director,  Dr.  Law. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF 
FORESTRY. 

OOLLEOE  OF  FOBESTKT  OOUNOIL. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  regard  to  the  business  administration  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  there  has  been  established  a  College  of 
Forestry  Council  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University  (who  is 
€X  officio  chairman);  the  Treasurer;  the  Director  of  the  College; 
one  Trustee  elected  by  the  Board  ;  and  one  Professor  elected  by  the 
Faculty.    The  Council  at  present  is  as  follows : 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  President. 

F.  C.  CORNELL,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

B.  E.  FERNOW,  Director  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

,  of  the  Faculty. 

B.  E.  FERNOW,  Secretary. 

PAOXJLTY. 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  LLD.,  President. 
BBRNHARD  E.  FERNOW,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  College,  Dean  of 

the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Forestry. 
JOHN  GIFFORD,  D.Oec,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry. 
JUDSON  FREEMAN  CLARK,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

and  Instructor  in  Timber  Physics  and  Technology. 

SPEOIAL  I.EGTUBEBS. 

W.  BARTON  EVERMANN.  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Fish  Culture  and 
Game  Preservation. 

W.  W.  WETMORE,  Lecturer  on  Marketing  Forest  Crops. 

CYRUS  P.  WHITNEY,  Instructor  in  the  Practice  of  TimberJ  Esti- 
mating. 

EDWARD  HAGGER,  Forest  Manager. 
THOMAS  COLLINS,  Superinlendeiit. 
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principles  and  practice  of  forestry  and  provides  facilities  for  the 
education  especially  of  managers  of  forest  properties. 

Forestry  is  an  art,  which  in  the  United  States,  was  almost  unknown 
until  recently,  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  practiced.  It  means 
in  the  production  of  woodcrops  what  agriculture  means  in  the  pro- 
duction of  foodcrops.  While  ou  every  soil,  if  left  to  nature,  some 
woodcrop  grows  naturally  (except  in  desert  or  semi-desert  regions), 
the  intelligent  direction  and  skill  of  the  forester  is  necessary  to  nse 
the  natural  factors  of  production  to  the  best  ad  vantage  and  to  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  serviceable  material  in  the  shortest  time. 

Forestry,  then,  is  a  business,  which  attempts  to  produce  revenue 
from  the  systematic  use  of  the  soil  for  woodcrops.  The  College  of 
Forestry  furnishes  the  technical  knowledge  needful  to  carry  on  prac- 
tical forest  management,  with  special  vi^w  to  the  education  of 
business  managers. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  rational 
forest  policy,  especially  in  the  Adirondacks — an  area  unsuitable  for 
agricultural  use  and  capable  only  of  producing  woodcrops.  This 
region  is,  also,  the  most  important  watershed  of  the  State.  A  large 
forest  area  in  this  region  has  been  acquired  by  the  State,  and  is  being 
protected  and  held  for  systematic  forest  management.  The  logical 
sequence  to  this  beginning  of  forest  conservation,  is  the  establishment 
of  the  College  of  Forestry,  where  the  future  managers  of  State  forest 
property  may  acquire  the  necessary  technical  information,  while  the 
"  College  Forest"  will  serve  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  methods 
of  management  which  are  applicable  to  the  whole  forest  property  of 
the  State. 

The  interests  of  the  State  naturally  find  foremost  consideration 
in  the  conduct  of  the  College  and  College  Forest,  yet  the  needs  of  all 
students  of  forestry,  interested  in  other  directions  have  due  attention. 
The  Federal  Government  has  created  extensive  forest  reservations  in 
the  Western  Mountains  and  several  states  have  established  reserva- 
tions. Technical  advisers  and  managers  will  be  needed  for  these  forest 
tracts.  Furthermore,  owners  of  large  areas  of  timber-land,  manu- 
facturers of  lumber,  woodpulp,  and  others,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  knowledge  and  skill  are  profitable  in  the  management  of  their 
properties.  Keeping  in  view  these  requirements,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
College  of  Forestry  to  furnish  all  the  needful  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  which  a  thoroughly  equipped  forest  manager  should  have. 

While  instruction  of  a  higher  order  must  be  expected  and  supplied 
by  a  University  or  College,  more  elementary  instruction  may  be  pro- 
vided for  rangers,  logging  bosses,  woodworkers  and  others,  who  can 
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profit  from  such  knowledge.  This  instruction,  which  could  be  given 
in  short  summer  courses  in  the  College  Forest,  is  as  needful  for  a  sue* 
cessful  inauguration  of  forestry  practice  in  this  country,  as  the  educa- 
tion of  fully  equipped  forest  managers. 

Short  courses  are  provided  by  the  College  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  require  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  various  aspects  of 
forestry  as  students  of  political  economy,  engineering,  chemical  tech- 
nology, etc.;  prospective  owners  of  woodlands,  farmers  and  others 
who  desire  some  technical,  especially  silvicultural  knowledge. 

The  College  will  also  supplement  popular  education  ou  the  subject 
for  which  it  stands,  as  opportunity  arises. 

THE  GOLLEOE  FOREST. 

The  College  Forest  is  managed  to  fulfill  in  the  broadest  sense  the 
functions  expressed  in  the  legislative  act  creating  it,  namely,  to  '*  con- 
duct upon  such  land  such  experiments  in  forestry  as  it  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  forestry,  and  may  plant,  raise,  cut  and  sell  timber  at 
such  times,  of  such  species  and  quantities  and  in  such  manner,  as  it 
may  deem  best,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge 
concerning  the  scientific  management  and  use  of  forests,  their  regula- 
tion and  administration,  the  production,  harvesting,  and  reproduction 
of  woodcrops  and  earning  a  revenue  therefrom.*' 

The  **  imparting  of  knowledge  "  is  interpreted  to  refer  both  to  the 
ocular  demonstration  on  the  forest  area  and  to  the  printed  word. 

The  College  Forest  is  also  used  for  practical  instruction  of  students. 
To  this  end  the  junior  and  senior  classes  are  transferred  to  Axton  in 
the  College  Forest,  where  under  the  guidance  of  the  professors  they 
are  engaged  in  the  application  of  the  theories  taught  in  the  class 
room. 

During  the  summer  vacation  opportunity  will  be  given  to  would-be 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  forestry  work  in  <he  College 
Forest. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEANS. 

The  educational  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  preparatory  and 
basal  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of 
Forestry  are  of  the  best,  through  the  connection  of  the  College  of 
Forestry  with  Cornell  Un  iversity .  The  extensive  botanical ,  zoological , 
especially  entomological  collections,  together  with  the  excellent 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  of  the  University  and  the  grounds 
of  the  Agricultural   Experiment  Station,  are  used  in  all  biological 
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studies,  while  the  unusually  complete  equipment  of  the  engineering 
laboratories  make  the  study  of  these  branches  both  interesting  and 
complete.  A  library  of  the  best  forestry  literature  has  been  estab- 
lished and  a  museum  of  demonstration  objects  is  being  acquired. 
A  selected  library  is  also  established  at  Axton  in  the  College  Forest. 
Excursions  are  made  from  Ithaca  and  from  the  Adirondacks  for  the 
study  of  different  silvicultural  and  forest  conditions,  logging  opera- 
tions, etc. 

The  spring  courses  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  consist  mainly  in 
practical  work  in  the  College  Forest,  where  the  entire  administrative 
machinery  and  actual  forestry  operations  on  a  large  scale  may  be 
observed  by  the  students. 

COLLEGE  YEAB. 

The  College  year  begins  and  closes  on  the  same  dates  as  the  academic 
year  of  the  University.  For  1901-02  instruction  begins  September  27 
and  closes  June  14,  and  students  must  present  themselves  fot  regis- 
tration on  the  days  fixed  for  that  purpose  by  the  University. 

BEaTTIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission  :  English,  History 
[student  must  offer  one  of  the  four  following  divisions  in  History : 
(a)  American  and  Civil  Government,  (b)  English,  (c)  Ancient,  (d) 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  European].  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Ad- 
vanced French,  Advanced  German,  and  Advanced  Mathematics. 

An  equivalent  in  Latin,  (see  page  37),  may  be  offered  in  place  of 
Advanced  French. 

[For  details  as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission  see  pages 

33-53' 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  communications  should  be 
addressed  t<T  the  Registrar.    See  pages  33-53. 

Fot  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  and  uni' 
versities,  and  as  special  students,  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  the  College.    See  Pages  $3  and  $4- 

For  admission  to  graduate  work  and  candidacy  for  advanced  de- 
grees, communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty.    Seepages  64-72.'] 

Since  the  forestry  literature  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  found  largely 
in  the  German  and  French  languages,  a  ready  reading  knowledge  of 
both  languages,  or  at  least  of  German,  is  essential.     In  order  that  the 
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technical  nomenclature  of  the  sciences  which  form  part  of  the  forestry 
studies  may  not  be  unintelligible  to  the  student,  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
is  desirable.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  mathematical  methods  is 
required  to  follow  the  lectures  on  forest  mensuration,  valuation, 
regulation,  forest  statics  and  forest  finance. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  requirements  students  who  expect  to  be- 
come forest  managers  are  advised  that  a  robust  physical  constitution 
is  needful  to  endure  the  hardships  often  necessarily  connected  with 
such  positions. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  must  have 
certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  students  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  are  required  to  furnish  from  those  institutions  certifi- 
cates of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  file  their  credentials  and  obtain  per- 
mits for  examination  at  the  Registrar's  office.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations may  be  ascertained  from  the  Registrar. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing,  as,  members  of  the 
sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  class,  must  offer  satisfactory  evidence  of 
sufficient  preparation  for  the  class  they  desire  to  enter. 

Admission  to  the  short  and  synoptical  courses  is  free  to  all  students 
who  furnish  evidence  to  the  Director  that  they  are  able  to  pursue  the 
work  elected  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  conditions  applying  to 
special  students,  who  do  not  desire  to  take  the  full  course  leading  to 
the  degree,  but  wish  to  take  up  certain  branches,  and  for  graduate 
work,  are  found  below  and  on  pages  68  and  306.  For  statement  re- 
garding fees  and  expenses  see  pages  55  and  306.  In  general  the  rules 
of  the  University  apply  to  the  College  of  Forestry. 

[For  additional  information  address  Director  oP  Statb  Coixege 
OF  Forestry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.] 

ABVANGED  8TAKDINO. 

Students  of  other  institutions  having  the  requisite  preparation  will 
be  admitted  to  such  classes  as  their  preparation  warrants.  The  first 
two  years  being  mainly  occupied  with  studies  in  preparatory  or  basic 
subjects,  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  engineering,  political 
economy,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  acquire  this  preparatory  knowledge 
elsewhere  and  enter  upon  forestry  studies  proper  in  the  junior  year. 

TTie  Forestry  courses  proper  can  be  readily  completed  in  two  years. 

SPEOIAL  STX7DENTS. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  University,  persons  who  are  at  least  21 
years  sf  age  and  who  give  evidence  of  sufficient  ability  and  experi- 
20 
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ence  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  with  profit  University  courses  in  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  may  be  nominated  to  the  faculty 
as  special  students,  admitted  without  examination  and  permitted  to 
take  up  such  work  as  they  may  seem  qualified  for  under  the  direction 
of  the  head  of  Department  or  College. 

Such  special  students  are  not  considered  as  candidates  for  a  degree, 
but  may  receive,  if  desired,  a  statement  of  the  work  which  they  have 
accomplished.  Such  students  may  become  candidates  for  a  degree  by 
making  up  entrance  requirements,  together  with  such  differences  as 
may  exist  between  the  regular  course  and  the  special  course  which 
they  have  followed. 

Under  these  conditions,  persons  who  may  already  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  forestry,  but  who  may  wish  to  acquire  a  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  principles  and  approved  methods,  or  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  special  studies  in  certain  directions  of  the  subject,  may 
spend  with  profit  a  >ear  or  more  on  such  special  work. 

ADMISSION  OF  ORADUATES. 

No  special  post-graduate  courses  in  forestry  have  thus  far  been  pro- 
vided, but  opportunities  for  such  post-graduate  work  either  at  Ithaca 
or  in  the  College  Forest  will  be  made  as  candidates  appear.  (See  p. 
309. )  The  question  whether  the  subject  of  forestry  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  basis  for  the  Master*s  or  Doctor's  degree  has  not  yet  been  decided 
by  the  University  Faculty. 

For  the  regulations  of  the  University  regarding  admission  of  Gradu- 
ates, see  pages  64-72. 

TXHTION  FEES  AND  OTHER  OHABOES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  students  who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  To  others  the  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  State  College  of 
Forestry  is  |ioo,  fcs  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  first  half-year 
and  I45  at  beginning  of  second  half-year.  Special  students  are  re- 
quired to  pay  I70  for  first  half-year  and  I55  for  second  half-year. 
These  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  within  twenty 
days  after  registration. 

Laboratory  materials  will  be  charged  for  at  cost,  and  every  person 
taking  laboratory  work  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  security  for 
the  materials  to  be  used. 

Expenses  for  text- books,  instruments,  etc.,  may  be  kept  within  |25* 

In  addition  to  living  expenses,  which  may  vary  from  |4  to  |io  per 
week,  the  student  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expenses  for  inspect 
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tion  tours  and  excursioiiB  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  which  may 
require  from  |io  to  |ioo  in  a  year.  Expenses  in  the  College  Forest, 
including  board,  lodging  and  laundry,  may  be  kept  within  |6.oo  a 
week. 

PLAN  OF  nrSTBUGTION. 

The  Regular  Course  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science 
of  Forestry,  is  a  four  year  course,  and  is  intended  to  prepare  men  fully 
to  take  charge  of  forest  estates,  private  or  state,  to  advise  in  adminis- 
tration of  such  estates,  and  prepare  working  plans  for  the  same,  to 
take  charge  of  land  and  timber  departments,  and  finally  to  teach  the 
science  of  forestry  in  the  colleges  which  are  likely  in  the  near  future 
to  provide  separate  chairs  for  forestry  science  and  practice. 

The  first  two  years  of  this  course  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
preparatory  or  basal  subjects,  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, political  edonomy,  etc.,  and  the  last  two  years  to  forestry  proper. 

STNOPTZGAL  OOUSES. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  students  of  political  economy  and 
others  who  desire  a  survey  of  the  subject  of  forestry  as  a  matter  of 
general  education,  a  synoptical  or  introductory  course  of  two  hours  a 
week  is  given  during  the  second  term. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  comers,  requires  no  special  preparation 
except  the  intelligence  of  a  general  student,  and  is  intended  to  convey 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  position  and  rela- 
tion of  forests  and  forestry  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  general 
features  of  the  business  and  art  of  forestry. 

.  ONE  TEKM  G0T7BSE. 

This  short  course  is  intended  for  special  students,  farmers,  lumber- 
men, young  men  who  caunot  well  spend  four  years  in  preparing  them- 
selves to  become  foresters  and  who  yet  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
technical  and  practical  instruction  in  forestry  that  might  enable  them 
to  manage  their  own  woodlands  more  intelligently.  The  elucidation 
of  silvicultural  problems  is  mainly  treated,  the  business  considera- 
tions of  forest  management  having  only  cursory  attention.  The 
course  occupies  five  hours  per  week  during  the  first  term.  It  may  be 
found  desirable  for  students  taking  this  course  to  add  the  spring  term 
of  the  junior  year,  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  College  Forest 
(see  p.  312).     Admission  to  this  course  as  stated  on  p.  305. 
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THESE  TBAB  OOT7B8E. 

The  regular  course  is  so  arranged  that  students  who  can  spend  only 
three  years  at  the  College  will,  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  have  ac- 
quired full  preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  in  all  the 
forestry  branches  essential  for  the  successful  management  of  woods 
for  which  working  plans  have  been  prepared,  the  making  of  working 
plans  being  deferred  to  the  spring  term  in  the  fourth  year.  To  stu- 
dents who  have  satisfactorily  proved  their  efficiency  in  the  studies 
prescribed  for  the  three  years,  the  designation  of  **  Forester  "  will  be 
given. 

FIELD  WOBX. 

In  addition  to  short  excursions  into  neighboring  woods,  to  milling 
and  wood  manufacturing  establishments,  etc.,  during  the  fall  and 
winter  terms  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  these  classes  will  spend 
the  entire  spring  term  afVer  Baster  in  the  College  Forest,  at  Axton, 
New  York.  This  term  is  devoted  mainly  to  practice  and  field  work. 
The  field  work  includes. 

a.  Exploitation  and  Surveying — Inspection  of  lumber  camps, 
logging  operations,  transportation  methods  and  mills ;  laying  out  and 
constructing  roads,  dividing  and  marking  forest  areas. 

b.  Silviculture, — Inspection  of  and  participation  in  planting,  sowing 
and  nursery  work,  making  improvement  cuttings  and  marking  out 
for  thinning  and  for  natural  reproduction. 

c.  Mensuration  and  Valuation, — ^Tree  measurement  and  studies  of 
the  rate  of  growth,  timber  estimating. 

d.  Forest  description  and  regulation, — Gathering  data  for  working 
plans,  and  elaboration  of  such  plans  for  given  areas. 

In  addition,  ample  opportunity  is  given  during  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  years  for  field  work  in  botany,  entomology,  geology  and 
surveying. 

During  the  Spring  term  in  the  College  Forest  the  courses  on  Fish 
Culture  and  Game  Preservation  will  also  be  given. 

Persons,  not  students  of  the  College,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Spring 
term  courses  upon  paying  the  tuition  fees  and  furnishing  evidence  of 
their  ability  to  profit  from  their  attendance. 

Arrangements  will  also  be  made  at  Axton  in  the  College  Forest 
during  the  summer  vacation  to  enable  students  of  the  College  and 
others  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  forest- work,  and  for  using  the  library  in  preparatory, 
or  reviewing  and  advanced  or  research  work. 
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A  FOTHEt  YBAB  OOtTBSE  LEADINO  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BAOHELOB  OF  THE  SOIENCE  OF  FOEESTBT. 

Special  Students,  not  working  for  a  degree,  are  admitted  for  shorte  r 
oonrsea,  according  to  their  preparation. 

The  practical  courses,  beginning  after  the  Kaster  recess  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  will  be  given  in  the  College  Forest,  at  Axton,  New 
York.  Students  must,  therefore,  arrange  their  courses  in  other  branch- 
es, so  as  to  keep  the  second  term  after  Baster  entirely  free  for  work  in 
the  woods. 

^eshman  Vtar»  Na  Coone.       ut  Term.       ad  Term. 

Solid  Geom.  ) 

Adv.  Algebra.         WMath.) 7  2  2 

PI.  and  Sph.  Trig.  J 

Physics 2b 5  5 

Chemistry 4  3  3 

Zoology,  Invert,  and  Vert. i,  2 2  3 

Entomology 3  -  2 

Botany 1,2 3  3 

Meteorology  (Geology) 4  2  

Forestry i  -  2 

Sophomore  Ytar.  No.  Course       xst  Term.       ad  Term. 

Dendrolo^  (Botany) 9    3  3 

Geographical  Botany 5    -  i 

Economic  Zoology 6    3  3 

Chemistry 26    4  -< 

General  Geology 2    3  3 

Pen  Topography  (C.E.) 6    -  i 

Land  Surveying  (C.E.) 10 -  4 

Political  Economy 51     3  3 

Forestry 3a    -  3 

ad  Term 
at  at 

Junior  Vtar,  No.  Coanc        xtt  TenxL  Itl£aca.  Ajcton. 

Botany 11 3    -    ». 

Ph^rsical  Geography 3    3    3    

Soils  (Geology) 32    2    .    - 

Fishcmture  and  Game  Pres- 
ervation       17    -    -    3 

Forestry 3b,  13 4    -    5 

"       IIZIII~1IIIIIII    7I  14  "I"    4    "II~    4    I"I~      4 
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Senior  Year. 

Political  Economy 

Business  Law  ....  .. 

Forestry 

No.  Course 
60     ... 

xst  Term. 

"ir  4  -"- 
2  

sdTerm 

at                 at 

Ithaca.          Axton 

9     ... 

II  3  IIIIH    - 

10     __. 

II     __. 

12      __ 

_.      2      2 

16      ... 

..      -      10 

The  courses  in  fundamental  and  supplementary  branches  are 
selected  from  those  offered  in  the  Departments  of  the  University. 

In  addition,  or  partly  in  substitution  of  the  required  courses  noted 
in  the  schedule,  the  following  courses  are  suggested  as  electives : 
Mathematics,  10 ;  Chemistry,  2,  32  ;  Entomology,  4,  5  ;  Plant  Physi- 
ology, 15 ;  Civil  Engineering,  50 ;  Forestry,  2 ;  ample  time  is  also 
left  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  for  the  election  of  courses  intended 
to  give  a  broad  liberal  education.  All  electives  must  be  chosen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  previous  written  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector. 

Oourses  in  Forestry. 

(Days  and  hours  to  be  arranged. ) 

1.  Synoptical  Oourse  in  Forestry.  Economic  Nature  and 
Political  Aspects.  Designed  especially  for  students  of  Political 
Economy,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and  freshmen  in  the  College  of 
Forestry,  to  acquaint  the  student  in  a  brief  manner  with  the  several 
subjects  comprising  the  field  of  forestry.  Lectures  only.  Two  hours. 
Second  half  year.    Professor  Fbrnow. 

2.  One-year  Gourse  in  Forestry,  with  special  reference  to  Sil- 
▼iculture.  Designed  especially  for  Agriculturists  and  others  who 
desire  a  brief  study  of  the  technicalities  of  woodcraft  and  silviculture. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Five  hours.  First  half-year.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Gippord. 

Forest  Crop  Production: 

3a.  Biological  Bendrology .  Life  history,  laws  of  growth  of  trees 
andtheirsilvicultural  requirements.  Three  hours.  Second  half-year. 
Professor  Fsrnow,  and  Assistant  Professor  Ci.ark. 

3b.  Silviculture.  Principles  of  arboriculture,  application  of  den- 
drology to  crop  production,  methods  of  reproduction,  improvement  of 
the  crop,  nursery  practice  and  forest  planting.     Lectures,  recitations 
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and   field    demonstrations.      Pour    hours.      First  term.      Professor 
Fbrnow,  and  Assistant  Professor  CXark. 

4.  Forest  Protection.  Methods  of  guarding  against  trespass,  loss 
from  fires,  insects  and  diseases  ;  measures  to  prevent  erosion,  washing 
and  deterioration  of  soils.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Pour  hours. 
Second-half  year.    Assistant  Professor  GiFFORD. 

5.  Timber  Physics  and  Wood  Technolo^ry.*  Technical  proper- 
ties of  wood  and  its  uses.  The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  also  the 
needs  of  students  in  Civil  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  properties  and  uses  of  wood.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  Pour  hours.  Pirst  half-year.  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

6.  Exploitation.  Methods  and  means  employed  in  the  harvest  of 
forest  products,  logging,  transportation,  milling,  and  preparation  of 
wood  for  market.  l/cctures  and  recitations.  Three  hours.  Second 
half-year.  Together  with  course  15.  Excursions  to  actual  operations 
and  points  of  manufacture.    Assistant  Professor  GiPPORD. 

Forest  Economy: 

7.  Forest  Mensuration.*  Methods  of  ascertaining  volume  of  felled 
and  standing  trees,  of  whole  forest  growths,  timber  estimating,  deter- 
mining accretion  of  trees  and  stasds.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labor- 
atory work.  Pour  hours  through  the  year ;  continued  with  course  14 
in  second  half-year.    Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

8.  Forest  Be^iilation.  Principles  and  methods  underlying  the 
preparation  of  plans  of  management  for  continuous  wood  and  revenue 
production.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Pour  hours.  Pirst  half-year. 
Professor  Pbrnow. 

9.  Forest  Valuation  and  Finance.  Principles  and  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  money  value  of  forest  growths  of  different  ages  for 
purposes  of  sales,  exchanges,  damage  suits,  etc.  Application  of  the 
principles  of  finance  to  forest  management ;  methods  of  finding  the 
most  profitable  form  of  management,  determining  rotation  ^nd  ex- 
penditures with  reference  to  revenue.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Three  hours.    Second  half-year  till  Easter.    Professor  Pbrnow. 

Courses  8  and  9  will  for  the  present  be  merged  together  through 
first  and  part  of  second  half-year,  to  be  followed  by  course  16  at  Axton. 

10.  Forest  Administration.  Organizing  a  forestry  service,  man- 
ner of  employing  and  supervising  labor,  business  methods  as  applied 


^The  courses  of  the  first  term  to  be  given  bj  Prof.  Clsrk  will  not  begin  until 
sftcr  Christmas  owing  to  Prof.  Clark's  absence  in  Europe. 
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to    forest   management.    Lectures   and   recitations.     Three   hours. 
First  part  of  second  half-year.    Assistant  Professor  Gifforo. 

II  Forestry  History  and  Politics.  Historical  development  of 
the  economic  and  technical  features  of  modem  forestry ;  forestry  con- 
ditions at  home  and  abroad ;  forests  and  forestry  as  factors  in  the 
household  of  the  community  and  nation ;  basis  and  principles  under- 
lying forest  policies  of  the  State.  The  course  will  prove  of  value 
and  interest  to  students  of  political  economy.  Lectures  only.  Three 
hours.    First  half-year.    Assistant  Professor  Gifford. 

12.  BvmiaBxy  in  Beading  of  German  Forestry  Literature. 
Two  hours.    Fall  and  winter.    Professor  Fbrnow. 

[  The  following  courses  are  given  during  the  Spring  term 
in  the  College  Forest,} 

13.  Practioum  in  Silviculture.  Nursery  practice,  planting  in 
forest,  improvement  cuttings,  marking  for  seed  cutting,  etc.  Five 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Gifford. 

14.  Practioum  in  Forest  Mensuration  and  Forest  Survey. 
Continuation  of  course  7.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Ci,ark. 

Together  with  Timber  Estimating  under  instruction  of  C.  P. 
Whitney,  Estimator. 

15.  Practioum  in  Exploitation  a\id  Surveying.  Visits  to  log- 
ging operations,  illustrating  fellings,  skidding,  landing,  driving, 
transportation,  milling.  Laying  out  and  constructing  roads.  Meth- 
ods of  subdividing  and  marking  forest  areas.  Continuation  of  course 
6.    Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Gifford. 

16.  Practioum  in  Forest  Regulation.  Thesis  work.  Making  of 
a  working  plan  for  a  given  area.     Ten  hours.     Assistant  Professor 

Cl^RK. 

17.  Fishculture  and  Game  Preservation.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  excursions  to  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  visits  to  the  State 
Hatchery  at  Clearwater.  Lectures  daily  for  two  wedcs.  Professor 
Barton  W.  EvbIimann,  Special  Lecturer. 

GRADUATE  AND  EESEABCH  WOBX. 

The  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  in  all  braifches  of  the 
natural  sciences  underlying  forestry  and  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  University  are  ample,  while  the  connection  of  the  demonstration 
area  with  the  College  of  Forestry  will  furnish  additional  advantage 
for  original  work,  research  and  experimentation,  in  advancing  the 
science  and  art  of  forestry.     Knowledge  with  reference  to  our  na- 
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tive  species  and  conditions  is  so  little  developed  that  the  incentive 
and  opportunity  for  special  work  is  naturally  great. 

To  students  preparing  theses  and  to  graduate  students  every  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  will  be  offered  to  prosecute  independent 
investigations. 

No  special  graduate  courses  have  as  yet  been  planned.  The  work 
and  instruction  of  graduates  will  be  largely  individual,  so  that  each 
student  is  able  to  give  special  attention  to  such  subjects  as  he  is 
mainly  interested  in  and  to  pursue  these  subjects  independently  under 
the  direct  guidance  and  aid  of  the  professors  in  charge. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  work  are  to  be  found 
on  pages  64-72. 
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JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  President. 

CHARLES  BABCOCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Kmeritns. 

ALBXANDER  BUEL  TROWBRIDGE.  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Professor  of 
Architecture  in  charge  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

CLARENCE  AUGUSTINE  MARTIN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

OLAF  M  BRAUNER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture. 

ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  NASH,  Architecte  Diplom^  par  le  Gouv- 
emement  Pran9ais,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture. 

ALBERT  C  PHELPS,  Instructor  in  History  of  Architecture. 


BBaxnBBMBNTS  FOB  ADKIS8I0V. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission ;  English,  His- 
tory, [the  studeut  must  offer  one  of  the  four  following  divisions  in 
History:  (a)  American  including  Civil  Government,  (b)  English, 
(c)  Ancient,  (d)  Mediaeval  and  Modem  European],  Plane  Geometry, 
Elementary  Algebra. 

In  addition  to  the  above  primary  entrance  subjects^  the  applicant 
must  offer  as  below  .•— 

I.  In  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  in  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  standard 
American  and  English  text-books.    See  page  46. 

a.  In  Advanced  French  or  Advanced  German  (French  pre- 
ferred) as  given  on  pages  37,  38,  and  39. 

3.  The  applicant  must  present  a  Regents*  diploma  (see  page  50),  or 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  school  (see  page  51). 
Otherwise  he  must,  111  addition  to  the  requirements  mentioned  in  i 
and  2,  pass  examinations  or  present  acceptable  certificates  representa- 
tive of  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  three  years  time  in  a  single 
subject  in  preparatory  schools  of  approved  standing.     This  additional 
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requirement  is  equivalent  to  12  counts  on  the  Regents  scale  in  the 
SUteof  New  York. 

For  the  above  work  a  free  choice  among  the  various  subjects  not 
otherwise  counted,  that  are  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  ap- 
proved standing,  will  usually  be  accepted ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
combinations  of  the  following  subjects  are  recommended  as  the  most 
suitable  for  entrance  to  the  course  in  the  College  of  Architecture  : 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Pree-Hand  Drawing,  and  the  alterna- 
tive Modem  Language. 

[Fof  details  as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission^  see  pages  33- 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  communication  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar.    See  pages  33-53, 

For  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versitieSy  and  as  specials,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
College  of  Architecture,    See  pages  S3  and  5/. 

For  admission  to  graduate  work  and  candidacy  for  advanced  de- 
grees,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty,    See  pages  64-72.  ] 

DESOBIFTION'  OF    THE   COUBSE   IS   ABCHITE0TX7BE. 

A  good  course  in  Architecture  may  be  divided  into  four  main  parts : 
I.  Construction,  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  2.  Expression  or  the 
technical  representation  of  architectural  and  decorative  ideas  on 
paper ;  3.  Composition  which  includes  the  science  of  convenient  and 
effective  planning  and  the  art  of  architectural  and  decorative  design  ; 
4.  That  broad  field  which  the  literature  of  architecture  covers  and  in 
which  are  included  History  of  Architecture  and  the  many  interesting 
and  important  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  practice 
of  architecture  and  which  often  belong  to  the  allied  professions,  such 
as  Bngineering  and  Law.  The  following  course  has  been  based  upon 
this  frame  work.  Minor  changes  and  additions  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  scheme  of  teaching  will,  in  general,  be  carried 
on  as  described  below  in  detail. 

Construction  and  Practice. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  all  of  those  courses  bearing  on  the 
purely  practical  work  of  the  profession  as  distinguished  from  the  aes- 
thetic. The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
principles  underlying  sound  construction,  sanitation,  and  the  best 
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practice  in  the  installation  of  all  modern  conTeniences.  After  the 
pure  mathematics,  the  technical  work  begins  with  a  course  in  Me- 
chanics of  Materials  in  which  the  theory  of  mechanics  is  taught  and 
the  strength  of  materials  discussed.  This  is  followed  by  the  work  in 
Structural  Details  which  makes  direct  application  in  a  special  way  of 
the  principles  taught  in  the  preceding  course. 

The  ordinary  problems  relating  to  materials  and  construction  are 
taken  up  in  the  Masonry  Construction,  Construction  and  Specifica- 
tions and  Working  Drawings.  This  w«rk  consists  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, general  discussions,  and  drawing.  In  the  lectores,  recitations, 
etc.,  the  work  of  the  various  trades  is  taken  up  and  materials,  meth- 
ods, and  workmanship  thoroughly  discussed,  ending  with  a  careful 
and  systematic  study  of  specifications.  Heating  and  yentilation  are 
studied  in  a  separate  course  and  under  a  specialist ;  and  plumbing  and 
sanitary  engineering  of  buildings,  and  the  discussion  of  building  con- 
tracts are  subjtcts  for  special  work  in  the  seminaries.  Tke  drawing 
in  connection  with  the  aboye  work  is  made  to  conform  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  work  done  in  the  preparation  of  working  drawings  in 
an  office,  with  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  arranged  in  a  consecutive 
and  progressive  order.  In  conjunction  with  the  lectures  on  the  plan- 
ning of  domestic  buildings  the  student  makes  sketch  plans  and  designs 
for  a  series  of  buildings  ranging  from  the  simple  laborer's  cottage  to 
the  more  elaborate  mansions  built  without  the  hamper  of  a  cost  limit. 
Following  this  special  drill  in  planning  and  design,  he  is  required 
to  design  a  building  of  moderate  cost — usually  a  dwelling-house — un- 
der such  limiting  conditions  as  might  be  imposed  by  a  client,  prepare 
the  complete  scale  working  drawings,  and  make  typical  full  size  de- 
tails for  its  construction. 

Throughout  all  of  his  work  the  student  is  required  to  construct  sci- 
entifically rather  than  by  "rule  of  thumb."  By  the  middle  of  the 
junior  year  he  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  course  in  advanced  construc- 
tion which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  steel  and  fireproof  con- 
struction, and  consists 'of  a  series  of  fully  illustrated,  lectures  and  the 
working  out  of  steel  framing  plans,  foundations  for  heavy  buildings, 
and  the  details  of  steel  columns,  girders  and  trusses. 

Sxpreasion. 

This  includes  free-hand  drawing,  drawing  from  the  antique  and 

from  life,  modeling,  sketching  from  nature,  elements  of  architectore, 

shades  and  shadows  and  perspective.     The  aim  of  this  work  is  to 

train  the  eye  to  a  sense  of  form  and  color,  the  hand  to  steadiness  and 

elicacy  of  touch,  and  the  judgment  to  a  nice  distinction  between 
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▼aloes.  In  all  of  this  work  the  attitude  of  the  architectural  student 
is  precisely  that  of  the  sincere  art  student.  False  exaggerated  effects 
for  the  sake  of  attracting  attention  are  discountenanced,  but  vigorous, 
effective  presentations  of  architectural  ideas,  in  harmonious  tones  in- 
spired from  nature,  are  heartily  encouraged. 

Oompoaition. 

This  subject  is  taught  by  means  of  a  succession  of  problems  through- 
out the  second,  third  and  fourth  years.  Programs  of  competition  are 
issued  upon  pre-arranged  dates,  and  each  student  is  required  to  hand 
in  a  set  of  drawings  showing  his  own  interpretation  of  the  problem  as 
governed  by  the  conditions.  These  drawings  are  judged  by  a  jury 
composed  of  the  entire  faculty  of  architecture,  the  acceptable  draw- 
ings being  graded  mention,  first  mention,  second  medal  and  first 
medal,  according  to  the  excellence  of  solutions.  In  the  judgment 
each  member  of  the  faculty  pays  particular  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  work  which  is  the  result  of  his  special  teaching.  For  example, 
the  Professor  of  Construction  studies  the  designs  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  admit  of  direct  and  rational  construction,  while 
the  Professor  of  Free-Hand  Drawing  criticizes  the  sculptural  details 
and  the  general  color  schemes  of  the  designs.  Thus  not  only  do  the 
drawings  receive  careful  criticism,  but  the  Professors  are  able  to  follow 
the  results  of  their  teaching,  while  all  in  the  faculty  maintain  a  lively 
interest  in  the  progress  of  architectural  design,  which  is  conceded  to 
be  the  chief  aim  of  architectural  schools.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  becoming  too  theoretical,  the  course  in  working  drawings, 
described  under  construction,  is  introduced  after  the  students  have 
spent  their  sophomore  year  in  design.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  work  has  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  students,  rendering 
more  practical  and  sensible  their  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

History  of  Architecture,  etc. 

Ancient  Greece,  in  her  philosophy,  her  literature  and  her  art,  has 
affected  to  an  incalculable  degree  the  civilizatien  of  modern  times. 
The  architectural  influence  percolating  through  Rome  and  the  Renais- 
sance has  brought  down  to  to-day  traditions  and  architectural  motives 
which  serve  admirably  as  sources  of  inspiration.  Imitation,  however, 
of  decorative  forms  which  served  to  describe  the  kind  of  civilization 
which  existed  in  ancient  times,  is  hardly  more  justifiable  than  would 
be  the  use  to-day  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  as  wall  decorations  in 
onr  boildings.    They  belong  to  the  past  and  should  be  considered  at 
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possessing  only  historical  and  archaeological  interest  The  broad 
principles,  however,  of  proportion  and  scale,  and  the  subtleties  of  line 
and  silhoutte  are  matters  which  will  always  deeply  concern  the  stu- 
dent of  architecture  and  should  be  carefully  studied  in  the  monuments 
of  all  ages.  The  reserve  of  the  Greeks  contrasted  with  the  wonderful 
daring  of  the  Gothic  builders  presents  an  illustration  of  the  qualities 
that  are  needed  in  our  own  building  architects.  The  study  of  the 
History  of  Architecture  is  regarded  in  this  course  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration rather  than  as  a  means  of  acquiring  materials  and  motives 
for  use  afler  leaving  the  University.  While  it  is  true  that  the  work  in 
design  shows  throughout  the  three  years  a  good  deal  of  absolute  im- 
itation of  historic  forms,  this  wholesale  adaptation  is  encouraged  in 
the  belief  that  the  students  will  recognize  in  this  way  the  true  relation 
of  historic  motives  to  modern  work ;  in  other  words  it  is  believed 
that  the  students  will  see  that  historic  motives  are  useful  and  neces- 
sary as  helps  in  the  study  of  the  broad  principles  of  composition,  but 
that  they  should  be  only  considered  necessary  during  student  days. 
History  of  Architecture  is  taught  through  lectures  illustrated  by 
means  of  models,  photographs  and  lantern  slides. 

The  subjects  cared  for  by  the  Seminary,  such  as  legal  questions, 
professional  practice,  special  engineering  problems,  etc.,  are  practi- 
cally only  touched  upon.  With  all  the  work  which  belongs  to  the 
technical  training  of  an  architect,  it  would  be  unwise  to  use  the  time 
necessary  for  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  these  allied  subjects. 
The  students  become  familiar  with  the  breadth  of  field  in  these  direc- 
tions and  are  advised  to  employ  experts  for  the  solution  of  all  prob- 
lems which  do  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  an  architect's 
practice.  Eminent  specialists  are  invited  each  year  to  talk  before  the 
students  on  subjects  allied  to  architecture  but  which  cannot  be 
specially  taught  in  a  College  of  Architecture.  Stained  glass,  mosaics, 
furniture,  mural  painting,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  topics  that  come 
under  this  head. 

EaXTIPMENT. 

The  rooms  of  the  College  are  located  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  Lincoln  Hall,  and  consist  of  the  offices,  library,  lecture  rooms, 
drafting  rooms,  rooms  for  freehand  drawing,  water  color,  etc.  The 
material  equipment  is  especially  complete  along  those  particular  lines 
wherein  the  student  needs  most  help  and  guidance.  The  library,  of 
course,  takes  first  place,  and  is  one  of  the  best  working  libraries  of  its 
kind  in  this  country.  It  comprises  nearly  all  works  of  any  note  that 
have  been  published  during  the  last  century  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
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tectnre  or  architectural  construction  ;  a  vast  number  of  photographs 
and  plates  mounted  and  arranged  for  ready  reference  ;  and  the  bound 
▼olumes  and  current  numbers  of  the  leading  architectural  periodicals 
both  foreign  and  American.  Not  only  is  the  library  most  complete, 
but  above  all,  it  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  the  students  have  free 
and  unhampered  access  to  books,  plates  and  photographs,  and  are  en- 
couraged and  urged  to  use  the  best  of  the  material  for  direct  reference 
in  the  drafting  rooms. 

Next  to  the  library  in  direct  helpfulness  to  the  students  in  desig^n  is 
the  constantly  increasing  collection  of  drawings  made  by  advanced 
students  and  graduates  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Aside  from  any 
question  of  style,  these  are  easily  among  the  best  architectural  draw- 
ings ever  made,  and  as  they  hang  about  the  halls  and  drafting  rooms 
of  the  College,  their  value  as  examples  of  drawing,  rendering,  and 
expression  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

A  collection  of  plaster  casts  both  large  and  small  furnishes  subjects 
for  freehand  drawing  in  pencil  and  charcoal ;  and  choice  pieces  of 
pottery,  faience,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  are  used  as  studies  for  such  of  the 
water  color  work  as  is  taken  indoors. 

Through  the  patient  and  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Babcock  over 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  College  now  has  in  its  possession  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  wood,  stone  and  plaster  models 
illustrating  the  historical  development  of  architectural  form  and 
construction. 

For  the  work  in  construction  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  library  and 
models,  a  fine  collection  of  working  drawings  of  well  known  modem 
buildings  which  is  being  constantly  added  to  by  contributions  from 
the  offices  of  many  of  the  leading  architects  from  all  parti  of  the 
country ;  and  as  large  a  collection  of  samples  of  building  materials 
as  can  be  handled  within  the  limits  of  space  available. 

An  important  part  of  the  equipment  for  lecture  work  and  illustra- 
tions is  an  electric  lantern  and  a  large  collection  of  lantern  slides 
(several  thousand)  that  is  revised  and  enlarged  each  year. 

FBLLOWSHIPS. 

The  College  of  Architecture  possesses  a  Traveling  Fellowship  and  a 
Resident  Fellowship.  The  Traveling  Fellowship  of  the  value  of 
|3,ooo  is  awarded  in  alternate  years  to  the  winner  of  an  architectural 
competition.  The  first  competition  was  held  in  October,  1898,  and 
the  second  will  occur  during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1902.  Candidates 
must  be  under  the  age  of  thirty,  and  must  be  either  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Architecture  or  those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
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the  two  year  special  course.  Details  of  the  second  competition  will 
be  sent  to  all  qualified  candidates  several  weeks  in  advance  of  thft 
issue  of  the  program  of  competition .  For  further  information  address 
the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  College  of  Architecture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
A  Resident  Fellowship  of  the  annual  value  of  I500  is  open  to  all 
graduates  of  schools  of  architecture  of  approved  standing  in  the 
world.  The  award  is  made  in  June  for  the  following  year,  and  each 
candidate  must  submit  drawings  and  other  credentials  and  file  a 
formal  application  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  before 
April  15th.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  of  The  Registrar, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THB  00X7BSE  LBADINO  TO  THE  DEOBEE  OF  BACHBI<OB 
OF  ABOHITEOTXJBE. 

Freshman  Year.  No.  Coarse.       ist  Term.       and  Term 

History  of  Architecture 10 3 3 

Analytic  Geometry 2 4 - 

Dif.  Calculus 2 i 2 

Int.  Calculus 2 - 3 

Elements  of  Architecture 11 3 3 

Freehand  Drawing 12 3 3 

Descriptive  Geometry 8 3 - 

Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective 13 3 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  and  Gymnasium  must  be 
taken. 

Sophomore  Year.  No.  Course.       xst  Term.       and  Term. 

History  of  Architecture 20 3 - 

Mechanics 21 4 - 

Design 21 8 8 

Drawing  from  the  Antique 22 3 3 

Masonry  Construction 23 - 2 

Clay  Products  and  Building  Stones 31 - 2 

Composition 24 - i 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  must  be  taken. 

Junior  Year.  No.  Course.       ist  Term.       and  Term. 

History  of  Art 30 i i 

Structural  Details 71 3 - 

Design 31 - 12 

Modeling 32 - 2 

Planning  of  Domestic  Buildings 34 2 - 

Construction  and  Specifications 34a 3 - 

Working  Drawings 34b 5 - 

Steel  Construction  and  Fireproofing 35 3 - 

Heating  and  Ventilating 36 - i 

Water  Color  Painting 37 - 2 

Timber  Ph3rsics . 5 .     i - 
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Senior  Year.  No.  Course. 

Modem  Architecture 40 

Theory  of  the  Arch  and  Stereotomy 72 

Design 41 

Life  Class 42 

Seminary 43 

One  registered  hour  means  thres  hours  of  actual  work  per  week  for 
the  average  student.  In  subjects  given  by  means  of  lectures  or 
recitations,  each  registered  hour  means  one  hour  for  the  lecture  or 
recitation  plus  an  average  of  two  hours  for  study  or  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject.  In  design,  twelve  registered  hours  would  re- 
quire thirty-six  hours  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
student)  per  week  of  actual  work  in  the  drafting  rooms.    . 

Students  who  show  special  aptitude  for  construction  or  for  decora- 
tion may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  specialize 
in  these  directions.  In  construction  the  subjects  include  Bridge 
Design,  Bridge  Engineering,  Foundations,  Mechanics,  Timber 
Physics,  Iron  and  Steel  Construction,  etc.  In  decoration  the  subjects 
will  include  problems  in  design  involving  the  use  of  historic  ornament, 
problems  in  the  interior  decoration  of  houses,  furniture  design,  etc. 
For  detailed  information  regarding  these  special  subjects,  apply  to  the 
Professor  in  charge  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

A  two  year  special  course  in  Architeoture. 

Not  leading  to  a  degree,  but  a  certificate  will  be  issued  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  following  course  :  Candidates  proficient  in 
any  of  the  subjects  scheduled  in  this  course  will  Se  allowed  to  substi- 
tute other  Architectural  subjects  in  their  stead.  For  entrance  require- 
ments address  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

First  Tear. 

No.  CourBe.    ist  Term.       ad  Term* 

Histoty  of  Architecture 10 3 3 

Design 21 8 8 

Freehand  Drawing 12 3 3 

Descriptive  Geometxr 8 3 - 

Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective 13 - 3 

Modeling - 32 2 

Second  Tear. 

No.  Course,    ist  Term.       ad  Term. 

History  of  Architecture 20 3 - 

Design - 31 12 12 

Drawing  from  the  Antique 22 3 3 

Modem  Architecture 40 - 2 

N.  B. — Decorative  subjects  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  subjects  listed  above. 
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Freshman  Year. 

10.  History  of  Architeoture.  I^irst  half-year  :  Egyptian,  Greek 
and  Roman  Architecture.  Second  half-year :  Romanesque,  Byzantine 
and  Gothic  Architecture.  Three  lectures  per  week  throughout  the 
year.    T.,  Th.,  S.,  9.  Mr.  Phbi,ps. 

1 1 .  Elements  of  Architecture.  The  classic  orders  of  architecture 
drawn  and  rendered  in  India  ink  and  in  color.  Nine  draughting  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Trowbridgb. 

12.  Freehand  Drawing^.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast.  Nine 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.    Assistant  Professor  Braunbr. 

13.  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective.  One  lecture  and  six 
hours  of  draughting  per  week  during  the  second  half-year.  Professor 
Trowbridgb,  Assistant  Professor  Martin  and  Mr.  Phbi«ps. 

Sophomore  Year. 

30.  History  of  Architecture.  First  half-year :  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture.   Three  lectures  per  week.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9.     Mr.  Phbi^ps. 

21.  Besig^.  Periodical  problems  arranged  to  occupy  about  twenty- 
four  draughting  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Nash. 

22.  Drawings  from  the  Antique.  Charcoal  and  pastel  work  in 
the  Museum  of  Casts.  Nine  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Assistant  Professor  Brauner. 

23.  Masonry  Construction.  Second  half-year.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations. Three  hours  per  week,  supplemented  by  drawing  and  by  in- 
spection of  actual  work.  The  course  is  preparatory  to  courses  34  to  35. 
Assistant  Professor  Martin. 

24.  Composition.  One  lecture  per  week  during  the  second  half- 
year.    Assistant  Professor  Nash. 

Clay  Products  and  Buildings  Stones.  Second  half-year.  Two 
lectures  per  week.  This  is  an  eminently  practical  course  for  the  study 
of  bricks,  tiles,  terra  cotta,  cements,  and  building  stones  with  refer- 
ence to  composition,  color,  methods  of  production,  strength,  durability, 
weathering,  etc.     Dr.  RiBS. 

Junior  Year. 

30.  History  of  Art.  One  lecture  per  week  throughout  the  year  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock.    Assistant  Professor  Braunbr. 

31.  Design.  Periodical  problems  arranged  to  occupy  about  thirty- 
six  hours  per  week  during  the  second  half-year.  Assistant  Professor 
Nash. 
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32.  Modeling^.  Six  hours  per  week  in  clay  modeling  from  busts, 
architectural  ornaments,  animals  heads,  etc.    Mr.  GUTSBIX. 

*34.  Plaxmingr  of  Domestic  Buildings.  First  half-year.  Three 
lectures  and  thirty  hours  diafting  per  week  during  the  early  part  of 
the  term.  The  work  contemplates  a  systematic  and  analytical  study 
of  bouse  planning,  with  special  reference  to  American  conditions. 
Assistant  Professor  Martin. 

*34a.  Construction  and  Specifications ;  *34b.  Workings  Draw- 
ings. First  half-year.  Three  lectures  and  thirty  hours  drafting  per 
week  during  the  intermediate  part  of  the  term.  These  courses  con- 
tinue the  work  of  course  34  by  the  study  of  specifications  and  ordinary 
methods  and  details  of  construction  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  one-quarter-inch  scale  working  drawings  and  full  size  details 
for  a  house  designed  by  the  student  himself,  under  such  limiting  con- 
ditions as  a  client  would  be  likely  to  impose.  Assistant  Professor 
Martin. 

*35.  Steel  Oonstruction  and  Fireprooflng.  First  half-year. 
Three  lectures  and  thirty  hours  drafting  per  week  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  term.  This  course  follows  course  34b  with  a  study  of 
special  foundations,  steel  construction,  and  fireproofing  of  high  or 
heavy  buildings ;  the  fireproofing  being  studied  with  reference  to  its 
application  to  the  cheaper  domestic  buildings  as  well  as  to  the  larger 
steel  buildings.    Assistant  Professor  Martin. 

36.  Heating  and  Ventilating.  Two  lectures  per  week  during 
one-half  of  second  half-year,  supplemented  by  practical  problems. 
Profes&or  Carfbntsr. 

37.  Water  Oolor  Painting.  Six  hours  per  week  in  the  second 
half-year,  in  painting  from  still  life  groups,  and  from  nature.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Braunbr. 

Timber  Physics.  (Forestry  Course.)  First  half-year.  Two  hours 
per  week  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  short  course  devoted  to 
the  study  of  timber,  its  physical  structure,  diseases,  characteristics  of 
the  different  kinds  of  wood,  methods  of  treatment  and  behavior  under 
different  conditions,  etc    Assistant  Professor . 

Senior  Year. 

40.  Modem  Architecture.  Two  lectures  per  week  during  the 
second  half-year.     Professor  Trowbridgb. 


•Slace  courses  34,  94a,  34!^  and  35  are  tmt  the  sncceasive  steps  in  a  single 
scheme,  they  should  be  taken  consecutiTely  and  in  a  single  term. 
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41.  I>esigii.  Periodical  problems  arranged  to  occupy  about  thirty- 
six  draughting  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Aaaiatant  Pro- 
feasor  Nash. 

42.  Life  01am.  Two  evenings  per  week  during  the  first  half-year, 
in  drawing  from  the  nude  model.    Assistant  Professor  Braitnbr. 

43.  Seminary.  Reviews  of  current  technical  journals.  Papers 
and  discussions  upon  subjects  of  professional  interest  not  covered  by 
other  courses.  One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Assistant 
Professor  Martik. 

44.  Aesthetic  Design  (For  civil  engineers  only).  Lectures  and 
draughting  two  afternoons  a  week  during  the  first  term.  Problems 
involving  the  study  of  proportion,  scale  and  architectural  character. 
Professor  Trowbridgb. 

N.  B.  The  Life  Class  is  held  throughout  the  year.  During  the 
second  half-year  the  work  is  optional. 


*  Since  oonrses  34,  34a,  34t>,  and  35  are  but  the  succeMire  steps  in  a  single 
scheme,  they  should  be  taken  consecutlTcly  and  in  a  single  term. 
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FACULTY. 


JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  President. 

BSTEVAN ANTONIO PUERTES.  Ph.  D.,  CE.,  M.A.S.C.E.,  Director 
of  the  College,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Sanitary 
Engineering. 

IRVING  PORTER  CHURCH,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics 
and  Hydraulics,  in  charge  of  the  College  Library  and  the  Hydrau- 
lic Laboratories. 

CHARLES  LEE  CRANDALL,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Railway  Engineer- 
neering  and  Geodesy,  in  charge  of  the  Geodetic  and  Photographic 
Laboratory  and  Experimental  Equipment. 

HENRY  SYLVESTER  JACOBY,  C  E.,  Professor  of  Bridge  Engi- 
neering  and  Graphics,  in  charge  of  the  Museums,  and  of  the 
Bridge  Laboratory. 

GARDNER  WILLIAMS,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Hydrau- 
lics, in  charge  of  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  at  Pall  Creek. 

HENRY  NEELY  OGDEN,  CE.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering,  in  charge  of  the  Sanitary  Laboratory,  and  Secretary  of 
the  College  Paculty. 

WILLIAM  ELTON  MOTT,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  CivU  Engi- 
neering, in  charge  of  the  Junior  Laboratory,  and  R*egistrar  of  the 
College. 

JOHN  THOMAS  PARSON,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  in  charge 
of  the  Photographic  and  Drawing  Collections. 

CLAUDE  WILLIAM  LEROY  PILKINS,  C.E.,  M.C.E.,  Instructor  in 
Civil  Engineering,  in  charge  of  the  Astronomical  Equipment. 

EDGAR  KAY,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  Assistant 
in  the  Laboratories. 

OSCAR  AUGUSTUS  JOHANNSEN,  B.S.,  Instructor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering,  and  Assistant  in  the  Laboratories. 

EDWARD  CHARLES  MURPHY,  B.C.E.,  Ph.D.,Instmctor  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  Assistant  in  the  Laboratories. 

WESTON  EARLE  PULLER,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering, 
and  Assistant  in  the  Laboratories. 

,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  in  the  Labora- 
tories. 
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PRANK  W.  SKINNER,  C.E  ,  I^ecturcr  in  Field  Engineering. 
BBENEZER  TURNER,  C.E.,  Lecturer  in  Meteorology. 


Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  heads  of  the 
departments  in  whose  courses  the  students  of  this  College  receive  non- 
professional instruction.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  Uni- 
▼ersity  appointments  : 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN    CALDWELL,    B.S.,    Ph.D.    Professor    of 

Chemistry. 
THOMAS  FREDERICK  CRANE,  A.M.,  L.L.D.  Professor  of  Romance 

Literature. 
HORATIO  STEVENS  WHITE,  A.B..  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
EDWARD  LEAMINGTON  NICHOLS,   B.S.,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of 

Physics. 
EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.,   Professor  of   Physical 

Culture. 
JAMES  MORGAN  HART.  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 

English  Philology. 
JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE  JBNKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political 

Economy,  etc. 
LUCIEN  AUGUSTUS  WAIT,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
GEORGE  FRANCIS  ATKINSON.  Ph.B..  Professor  of  Botany. 
RALPH  STOCKMAN  TARR,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Geology. 


AUGUSTUS  VALENTINE  SAPH,   M.S.,  (University  of  California), 

Fellow  in  Civil  Engineering. 
ANDREW  HENRY  HAIGHT,  C.E.,  Scholar  in  Civil  Engineering. 
WILLIAM  ORLANDO  STUBBS,  Mechanician  to  the  College  of  Civil 

Engineering. 
CLINTON  D.  CASS,  Assistant  Mechanician  to  the  College  of  Civil 

Engineering. 

Special  Lecturers  for  1900-1901. 

GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  *'  Asphalt  and  Asphalt  Pavements." 
F.  H.  NEWELL,  "  Hydrographic  Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.** 
Major  F.  W.  SYMONS,  "  Canals  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea.'* 
FORREST  M.  TOWL,  "  Oil  Wells.*' 
S.  WHINERY,  "  The  Economics  of  Street  Paving." 
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OENSKAL  PLAN  OF  STUDIES. 

The  courses  of  preparatory  and  professional  studies  have  been 
planned  with  a  view  to  laying  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  general 
and  technical  knowledge  needed  by  practitioners  in  civil  engineering; 
so  that  our  graduates,  guided  by  their  theoretical  education  and  as 
much  of  engineering  practice  as  can  be  taught  in  schools,  may  develop 
into  useful  investigators  and  constructors. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  and  for  advanced  investigations  are  be- 
lieved to  be  thorough  and  efficient.  Laboratory  work  is  required  of 
the  students  in  chembtry,  mineralogy,  geology,  physics,  botany  and 
civil  engineering ;  for  which  purpose  in  addition  to  the  special  library 
and  laboratories  of  the  College,  all  the  libraries,  collections  and 
laboratories  of  the  University  are  open  to  the  students  of  this  College. 

The  work  of  the  undergraduate  student  is  based  upon  an  extended 
course  upon  the  mechanics,  and  the  graphics  and  economics  of  engi- 
neering. The  object  aimed  at  is  to  give  as  thorough  a  preparation  as 
possible  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  profession  in  the  following 
subjects  :  the  survey,  location,  and  construction  of  railroads,  canals, 
and  water  works ;  the  construction  of  foundations  in  water  and  on 
land,  and  of  superstructures  and  tunnels;  the  survey,  improvements, 
and  defense  of  coasts,  and  the  regulation  of  rivers,  harbors  and  lakes; 
the  astronomical  determination  of  geographical  coordinates  for  geo- 
detic and  other  purposes ;  the  application  of  mechanics,  graphical 
statics,  and  descriptive  geometry  to  the  construction  of  the  various 
kinds  of  right  and  oblique  arches,  bridges,  roofs,  trusses,  suspension 
and  cantilever  bridges  ;  the  drainage  of  districts,  sewerage  of  towns, 
and  the  reclaiming  of  lands  ;  the  design,  construction,  application  and 
tests  of  wind  and  hydraulic  motors,  air,  electrical  and  heat  engines, 
and  pneumatic  works ;  the  preparation  of  detail  drawings,  of  plans 
and  specifications,  and  the  proper  inspection,  selection,  and  test  of 
the  materials  used  in  construction.  Lectures  are  given  in  engineering 
and  mining  economy,  finance  and  engineering  jurisprudence.  The 
latter  subject  deals  in  an  elementary  manner  only,  with  the  questions 
of  easements  and  servitudes,  and  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  laws 
of  contracts  and  riparian  rights.  A  course  in  political  economy,  of 
three  lectures  per  week,  extending  over  one  year,  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  economic  value  of  the  civil  engineer  as 
director  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  his  rdle  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country. 

To  the  fundamental  instruction  of  a  general  undergraduate  course, 
many  special  courses  are  arranged  for  graduates  desiring  advanced 
study  in  the  separate  branches  of  their  profession.    Admission  to 
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these  courses  is  open  to  civil  engineers  of  this  or  other  institutions 
having  undergraduate  courses  similiar  to  our  own.  Advanced  and 
special  instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  subjects  :  bridge  engi- 
neering, railroad  engineering,  sanitary,  municipal,  hydraulic  and 
geodetic  engineering.  The  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  provide  the 
young  graduate  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  advanced  investiga- 
tions after  such  experience  in  professional  life  as  may  lead  him  to  de- 
cide in  the  choice  of  a  specialty.  The  same  courses  are  open  to  teach- 
ers and  professional  men  in  a  more  advanced  form  and  with  larger 
liberty  in  the  use  of  laboratory  equipment.  Lectures  in  the  museum 
and  laboratories  are  given  to  these  students  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing and  aiding  their  originl  researches.  All  graduate  work  may 
alternate  with  a  limited  number  of  elective  studies  in  other  colleges 
of  this  University ;  but  the  choice  of  electives  implies  suitable 
preparation  for  their  prosecution,  and  must,  besides,  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  College. 

The  College  of  Civil  Engineering  is  quartered  in  a  substantial  brown 
stone  structure,  two  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy  feet  wide,  specially 
designed  for  the  purposes  of  the  College.  In  addition  to  the  labora- 
tories and  museums,  the  building  contains  the  working  library  of  the 
College,  aggregating  about  three  thousand  volumes,  reading-rooms, 
class-rooms,  and  draughting  rooms  The  building  contains  also  the 
offices  of  the  professors,  the  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  for 
tho  State  of  New  York,  and  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the 
College  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  astronomical  and  portions  of  the 
geodetic  equipment  of  this  College  are  housed  in  an  observatory  con- 
taining all  the  instruments  required  to  find  time,  latitude,  longitude 
and  azimuth.  The  instruments  are  duplicates,  in  the  main,  of  similar 
ones  in  use  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  great 
Hydraulic  Laboratory  with  its  equipment,  buildings  and  appurtenances 
is  located  at  the  Fall  Creek  gorge,  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
College  buildings. 

LABORATOBIBS. 

The  Civil  Bngineering  Laboratories  within  the  College  build- 
ing, cover  a  floor  area  of  about  fifteen  thousand  square  feet.  They 
comprise : 

1.  A  General  Laboratory  containing  a  large  collection  of 
machines  and  apparatus  for  the  experimental  study  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  theoretical  instruction  of  the  lecture-rooms,  and  as 
preparation  for  special  laboratories. 

2.  An  Hydraulic  Laboratory  with  complete  appliances,  piping, 
month-pieces,  and  special  castings  for  the  derivation  of  coefficients ; 
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weirs  provided  with  all  forms  and  heights  of  notches  and  orifices ; 
ventnri  and  other  water  meters ;  gauges  of  various  kinds  with  electri- 
cal, dock  work  or  other  automatic  devices  for  the  most  accurate  meas- 
urements either  of  weights,  velocities,  pressures,  equilibrium,  viscosity 
or  heights  of  heads ;  various  machines  or  contrivances  for  determining 
the  flow  of  liquids  in  closed  and  open  conduits ;  several  models  of 
water  wheels,  dynamometers  of  various  kinds ;  a  considerable  variety 
of  current  meters,  some  of  which  can  record  automatically  the  speed 
of  the  current ;  in  others,  the  revolutions  are  determined  by  sound ; 
and  still  others  record,  by  electrical  devices,  both  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  currents.  On  the  south  bank  of  Pall  Creek  a  curved 
concrete  masonry  dam  200  feet  long  has  been  built,  which  stores  up  a 
large  amount  of  water,  forming  the  Beebe  Lake,  and  the  dam  is  pro- 
vided with  an  ample  spill-way  capable  of  delivering  with  safety  any 
flood  from  the  120  square  miles  which  constitute  the  water  shed  of 
the  stream. 

A  canal,  also  built  of  concrete  masonry,  and  450  feet  long,  is  located 
south  of  the  south  anchorage  of  the  dam.  Its  up-stream  end  is 
provided  with  six  gates,  baffle  boarding,  and  a  standard  weir  to  which 
various  devices  are  attachable  for  measuring  heads,  and  regulating 
the  amount  of  air  imprisoned  under  the  water  sheet.  The  canal  is 
sixteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  in  depth  of  water ;  but  the  head  of 
water,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  can  be  made  to  reach  225  feet. 
Heads  of  twenty  feet  may  be  utilized  within  the  canal ;  of  eighty  feet 
in  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  laboratory  buildings  ;  and,  for  special 
experiments,  a  ten-inch  pipe  supplies  water  from  the  reservoir  of  the 
University  water  works,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
above  the  canal.  This  head  can  be  utilized  through  a  stand  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  below  the  canal,  in  the  large  laboratory 
building.  The  canal  is  provided  with  an  electric  motor  placed  on  a 
steel  track  running  upon  rails  fastened  to  the  top  of  its  walls,  and  the 
speed  of  the  truck  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  marking  its  speed 
and  position  on  various  chronographs.  Cathetometers  and  other  de- 
vices measure  depths  of  water  or  its  pressure  at  various  points  along 
the  canal.  The  water  of  the  head  bay  of  the  canal  can  be  made  to 
run  to  waste  until  uniform  conditions  of  delivery  are  obtained,  by 
means  of  a  movable  cradle,  and  through  a  practicable  tunnel  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  canal ;  or  the  water  waste  of  the  canal  can  be  regu- 
lated by  means  of  valves  and  terminal  weirs  until  required  water 
velocities  are  obtained  within  the  canal.  At  the  west  end  of  the  canal 
there  is  a  vertical  six  feet  steel  pipe  to  which  water  can  be  admitted 
in  three  ways :  by  a  lateral  channel  from  the  main  canal ;  through  a 
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forty-eight  inch  pipe  which  taps  the  dam  and  Beebe  Lake,  and  from 
the  ten  inch  pipe  which  is  fed  from  the  University  reservoir.  This 
subdivision  of  heads  and  water  volumes  is  due  to  the  expediency  of 
performing,  simultaneously,  class  work  and  experiments,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  regular  conditions  of  each  experiment.  The  lateral 
canal  is  also  provided  with  weirs  and  gauges  upon  the  removable  por. 
tion  of  the  walls  of  this  sub- canal.  The  lower  laboratory  building  is 
a  sightly,  solid  structure  eighty  feet  long  and  about  eighty  feet  high, 
and  contains  a  fifty  thousand  pound  weighing  machine  sunk  under 
its  floor.  This  building  shelters  and  hides  from  view  the  steel  stand 
pipe,  to  the  north  of  which  a  suitable  stair-case  carries  within  its  well- 
hole  all  the  necessary  piping  of  iron  and  glass  manometers. 

The  three  floors  of  this  building  contain  a  large  variety  of  apparatus, 
and  do  not  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  structure,  leaving 
a  large  well- hole  at  the  south  end  for  experiments  on  water  jets  and 
fire  extinguishing  appliances.  The  stand-pipe  itself  is  provided  with 
several  special  castings  for  the  attachment,  at  convenient  heights,  of 
gates  and  pipes  and  orifices  of  various  kinds.  In  one  of  these  places 
it  is  intended  to  duplicate  the  apparatus  now  in  McGill  University 
and  invented  by  Dr.  Bovey  for  the  study  of  the  vena-contracta. 

The  upper  laboratory,  built  on  the  top  of  the  main  building,  and 
covering  the  lateral  channel  of  the  main  canal,  gives  access  to  the 
stairways,  and  contain  a  variety  of  instruments,  such  as  gauges, 
clocks,  chronograph,  and  self-recording  instruments.  It  also  serves 
the  purposes  of  an  ofiice,  leading  to  a  computing  room.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  detail  the  various  experiments  and  uses  that  can  be  made 
of  this  great  laboratory,  which  offers  facilities  for  the  instruction  of 
students  and  needed  researches  as  yet  unattainable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  This  laboratory,  in  addition  to  its  capacity  for  the 
perfecting  of  theories  and  experiments  in  the  strictly  hydraulic  field, 
lends  itself  to  the  solution  of  problems  and  study  of  questions  con- 
nected with  the  pollution  of  streams,  purity  of  filter  efiSuents  and 
other  special  features  of  the  sanitary  laboratory  described  further  on. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  that  this  hydraulic  laboratory  is  engaged 
in  the  further  improvement  of  devices  for  the  measurement  of  large 
volumes  of  water,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  stand-pipe  and 
its  present  weighing  scales. 

Although  this  laboratory  needs  still  further  additions  to  its  very 
expensive  equipment,  and  its  work  has  hardly  begun,  the  utility  of 
this  plant  has  been  demonstrated  by  calls  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  abroad,  for  the  performance  of  experiments  of 
great  importance.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  valuable  re- 
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snlts  obtained  for  the  U.  S.  Deep  Waterways  Commission,  the  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Superior  Water  Company,  the  work  done  for  the  City 
of  New  York  in  connection  with  its  water  supply,  and  for  the  U.  S. 
Oeological  Survey.  It  now  seems  assured  that  this  hydraulic  labora- 
tory will  soon  become  the  center  of  information  and  reference  for  the 
solution  of  the  numberless  hydraulic  questions  awaiting  just  such  op- 
portunities as  the  conditions  of  this  laboratory  offer  and  exist  nowhere 
else  in  this  country  nor  in  Europe. 

3.  A  Oexnent  liaboratory  provided  with  automatic  machines  for 
the  establishment  of  standard  tests.  The  furniture  of  this  laboratory 
has  been  designed  by  specialists  in. view  of  its  needs.  Standard  con- 
ditions are  aimed  to  be  obtained  in  all  tests,  nearly  independent  of 
human  agencies.  The  sifting  of  cements,  moulding,  condensing  and 
testing  are  performed  automatically.  The  laboratory  contains  :  Three 
machines  for  tension  tests,  three  machines  for  crushing  tests  ranging 
from  two  to  two  hundred  tons,  one  impact  machine,  one  ratler 
cylinder  of  the  dimensions  recommended  by  the  Master  Masons  Asso- 
ciation, oneabbrasion  machine,  and  a  special  machine  for  determining, 
antomatically,  the  rate  of  setting  and  hardening  of  cements. 

There  are  also,  a  large  number  of  bronze  briquette  moulds,  scales, 
glass  mixture  tables,  thermometers  for  cement  test  purposes,  a 
Bansen  pump  and  apparatus  for  testing  the  permeability  of  cements, 
several  apparatus  for  measuring  linear  and  volume  changes  during  the 
setting  of  cements,  their  specific  gravity,  and  fineness  ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  scales  for  various  purposes,  varying  from  the  most  delicate 
chemical  balances  to  a  400,000  pound  machine.  This  laboratory  has 
a  water  tank  capacity  for  the  tests  of  three  thousand  briquettes,  and 
many  of  its  appliances  are  utilized  for  tests  of  building  materials, 
rach  as  paving  and  other  bricks,  building  stone,  masonry  arches, 
walls  and  piers  up  to  twelve  feet  in  height ;  in  addition  there  are 
many  smaller  machines,  appliances  and  tools  that  are  used  in  common 
with  the  equipment  of  other  laboratories.  The  apparatus  designed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  for  testing  the  cementing 
qualities  of  roadway  materials  was  ordered  in  July,  1900. 

4.  A  Oeodetic  Laboratory  for  the  determination  of  the  values  and 
errors  of  graduation  of  circles  and  levels  of  precision.  This  room  con- 
tains a  sidereal  chronometer  by  Negus,  and  an  accurately  compensated 
mean  time  astronomical  clock  by  Rogers,  which  is  the  standard  of 
time  for  the  University.  There  are  a  large  number  of  surveying  and 
portable  astronomical  instruments  for  the  study  of  instrumental  errors 
and  their  constants,  and  this  laboratory  is  provided  with  collimators, 
micrometric  level  testers,  and  a  reversible  Katter  pendulum  to  which 
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noddies  may  be  attached.  Also  a  Kew  magnetomer  and  Barrows 
circle,  the  manipulations  of  which  instruments,  and  some  of  their 
constants,  are  obtained  in  the  laboratory ;  but  the  magnetic  constants 
and  results  relating  to  the  earth's  magnetism  are  determined,  each 
year  in  the  field,  in  connection  with  the  systematic  surveys  of  the 
Lake  region  of  Central  New  York,  which  began  in  1874.  This  room 
has  also  several  meteorological  instruments  devised  for  special  pur- 
poses, like  the  study  of  wind  gusts  in  violent  storms.  A  Richard's 
three-cylinder  machine  gives  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  its 
horizontal  and  vertical  velocity  ;  but  when  the  velocity  exceeds  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  another  specially  devised  machine,  modified  by  B.  T. 
Turner,  is  then  started  automatically,  and  describes  an  open  curve 
upon  a  rotating  cylinder,  whose  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the 
wind's  intensity  for  each  meter  of  wind  run.  This  machine  works  so 
long  as  the  velocity  exceeds  twenty  miles  per  hour  ;  and  an  ingenious 
contrivance  prints  the  time,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  upon  the 
endless  paper  band  carried  by  the  revolving  cylinder.  There  are  also 
in  this  laboratory  standard  and  other  mercury  barometers,  a  Draper 
self-recording  barometer,  and  several  other  minor  instruments  bearing 
upon  the  studies  carried  on  in  this  laboratory. 

5.  A  Metric  Laboratory  for  the  comparison  of  lengths,  provided 
with  line  and  end  comparators  and  dividing  engines.  This  room  is 
built  with  hollow  double  walls,  and  provision  has  been  made  to  main- 
tain it  at  a  constant  temperature.  It  has  been  constructed  with  great 
care,  and  contains  a  four  metercomparatorof  extraordinary  precision. 
Telescopic  observations  may  be  made  through  tubes  in  the  walls, 
which  avoid  the  necessity  of  entering  the  room,  thus  disturbing  its 
temperature.  In  this  laboratory  are  placed  many  other  machines  and 
apparatus  for  experimentation  in  such  portions  of  optics,  thermo- 
dynamics, etc.,  as  form  special  parts  of  the  educational  equipment  of 
the  engineer.  The  four  meter  line  comparator  rests  on  two  independ- 
ent piers,  with  two  micrometer  microscopes  sliding  on  a  beam,  also 
mounted  on  independent  piers,  and  the  whole  comparator  is  properly 
covered  by  a  substantial  and  tight  case.  Projecting  handles  give 
motion  to  a  cradle  under  the  microscopes  without  disturbing  the  in- 
ternal temperature  of  the  case.  A  Geneva  steel  meter  bar  of  the 
international  type  forms  the  standard  of  length,  and  has  been  com- 
pared at  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Office  with  the  International  Standard. 
There  is  also  a  Rogers  speculum  metal  decimeter,  a  four-inch  atee) 
scale,  and  a  brass  yard,  used  as  subsidary  length  standards.  Tonnelot 
and  Bodin  thermometers,  standardized  at  the  Paris  international 
Bureau,  form  the  basis  for  temperatures.    The  room  contains  a  Geneva 
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graduating  engine,  and  a  fonr  feet  comparator  for  the  study  of  level- 
ing rods,  while  an  iron  standard  rod,  fifty  feet  long,  inlaid  on  the 
floor  of  the  main  museum,  is  used  as  the  standard  for  tapes  and  simi- 
lar surveying  measures  of  length.  A  Mendenhair^  If-second  pendu- 
lum, constructed  in  this  College,  is  mounted  upon  a  pier  for  deter- 
minations of  the  force  of  gravity,  directly  ;  and  indirectly,  the  form  of 
the  earth.  This  pendulum  is  a  reproduction,  from  patterns  loaned  by 
the  Coast  Survey  Office,  of  the  instruments  used  for  the  above  pur- 
poses by  the  International  Association  of  Geodesists,  and  contains 
improvements  suggested  by  the  experience  with  older  instruments. 

6.  A  Bridge  laboratory  for  the  study  of  stresses  in  many  t3rpes 
of  trusses,  the  determination  of  the  effect  of  permanent  and  variable 
strains  upon  the  nature  and  requirements  of  bridge  designs  and  their 
details,  etc  This  laboratory  contains  a  bridge  truss  model  of  loo  feet 
span,  properly  built  to  one-fourth  scale ;  several  devices  for  accumu- 
lating or  distributing  localized  or  uniform  loads;  many  effective 
appliances  for  the  study  of  tension,  compression  and  flexure,  including 
hydraulic  and  other  forms  of  jacks,  cathetometers,  and  various  forms 
of  micrometers.  Also,  a  four  hundred  thousand  pound  testing  ma- 
chine, has  a  considerable  range  for  the  testing  of  full-sized  bridge 
members,  while  other  testing  machines  of  smaller  capacity  may  be 
used  for  researches  in  the  various  problems  of  rivets,  joints,  etc.  It 
is  expected  that  the  laboratory  feature  of  bridge  study  will  become  a 
specialized  method  of  instruction,  and  so  worked  up  that  its  work 
may  be  made  separate  and  distinct  from  the  elementary  experiments 
made  in  the  laboratories  used  for  the  general  tests  of  materials  of 
construction. 

7.  A  Baotariological  Laboratory  in  which  students  may  become 
acquainted  with  bacterial  forms  and  such  portions  of  the  subject  as 
bear  upon  sanitary  engineering.  The  optical  apparatus  has  been  ex- 
pressly manufactured  for  us  by  Reichert  of  Vienna ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  consultation  with  biologists,  physicians,  and  sanitary  engineers, 
the  balance  of  the  equipment  for  the  special  purposes  of  this  labora- 
tory has  been  made  by  Dr.  Rhorbeck  of  Berlin.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  equipment  contains  apparatus  specially  manufactured  by 
the  mechanicians  of  the  College. 

8.  A  Fhotographic  Iiaboratory  for  reproducing  the  appearance 
of  tested  specimens,  for  the  purposes  of  the  lecture  room,  as  aid  in 
topographical  surveys,  and  for  the  distribution,  to  graduates  and  pur- 
chasen,  of  reprints  of  the  great  collection  of  progress  photographs  of 
engineering  structures  owned  by  this  College.  A  revolving  transit 
camera  has  been  added  to  the  collection  of  photographic  appliances, 
whose  inventor,  Mr.  G.  W,  Parsons,  has  generously  permitted  its 
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duplication  by  the  mechanician  of  the  College.  This  machine  ia 
capable  of  photographing  with  accuracy  through  an  angle  of  360^ 
upon  a  flexible  film  6  inches  wide  and  60  inches  long. 

9.  An  Astronomical  Laboratory  and  Traininsr  Observatory 
contains  an  astronomical  transit  by  Troughton  and  Sims,  provided 
with  two  collimators  ;  two  sidereal  clocks  and  a  mean  time  clock  ;  a 
four- and- half-inch  Clark  equatorial ;  two  large  altazimuths  reading  to 
seconds  by  levels  and  micrometers  ;  and  two  three-and-three-eighths 
inch  zenith  telescopes  by  Pauth,  but  modified  by  the  mechanician  of 
the  College,  besides  sextants,  chronographs,  chronometers,  etc. 

Students  become  here  familiar  with  methods  of  observing,  adjusting 
instruments,  and  reductions  and  computations  for  the  determination 
of  time,  latitude,  azimuth  and  longitude. 

The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  contains  the 
Offices  and  Observatory  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  being  the 
central  office  for  the  reception  of  climate  and  other  data  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  weather  forecasts  to  the 
region  tributary  to  this  centre. 

The  Muaexuns  of  the  College  of  Oivil  Ens^ineerinsr  contain  the 
following  collections :  i.  The  Muret  collection  of  models  in  de8crq>- 
tive  geometry  and  stone  cutting.  2.  The  De  Lag^ave  general  and 
special  models  in  topography  and  geognosy.  3.  The  Schroeder  models 
in  descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy  with  over  fifty  brass  and  silk 
transformable  models  made  in  this  College  after  the  Oliver  models. 
4.  The  M.  Grand  collection  of  bridge,  roofs,  trusses  and  masonry 
structures,  such  as  right,  oblique  and  annular  arches  and  domes,  and 
several  intricate  problems  in  stone  cutting,  supplemented  by  similar 
models  by  Schroeder  and  other  makers.  5.  A  model  railroad  bridge 
of  one  hundred  feet  span,  one-fourth  of  the  natural  size,  and  a 
numerous  collection  of  models  of  track  details.  6.  The  Digeon  col- 
lection of  movable  dams,  artificial  harbors  and  working  models  in 
hydraulic  engineering.  7.  Working  models  of  water  wheels,  turbines 
and  other  water  engines.  8.  Several  large  collections  of  European 
and  American  photographs  of  engineering  works  during  the  process 
of  construction,  and  msny  other  photographs,  blue  prints,  models  and 
diagrams.  9.  An  extensive  collection  of  instruments  of  precision, 
such  as  Troughton  and  Sims  astronomical  transit ;  a  universal  instru- 
ment by  the  same  makers,  reading  to  single  seconds ;  sextsnts,  astro- 
nomical clocks,  chronographs,  a  Negus  chronometer,  two  eqnatorials 
— the  larger  having  an  objective,  by  Alvan  Clark,  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  two  large  zenith  telescopes  of  improved  construc- 
tion for  latitude  work,  by  the  eye  and  photographic  methods  ;  sphero- 
meters  and  other  instruments,  like  pier  collimators,  etc,  necessary  to 
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complete  the  most  efficient  equipment  of  a  training  observatory.  10. 
A  geodesic  collection,  consisting  of  a  four  meter  comparator,  built  at 
this  College  of  the  University ;  a  set  of  improved  pendulums  for 
gravimetric  investigations;  a  secondary  base  line  apparatus  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Coast  Survey ;  two  new  base  line  bars 
designed  and  constructed  in  the  laboratories  of  this  College,  and  all 
the  portable  astronomical  and  field  instruments  needed  for  extensive 
triangulations,  including  sounding  machines,  tachometers,  deep 
water  thermometers  and  heliotropes.  11.  Among  the  usual  field 
instruments,  there  is  nearly  every  variety  of  engineers'  transits,  theo- 
dolites, levels,  solar  and  other  compasses,  omnimeters  and  tacho- 
meters, with  a  large  number  of  special  instruments,  such  as  plani- 
meters,  pantographs,  elliptographs,  arithmometers,  computing  ma- 
chines, altazimuths,  sextants,  telemeters  and  altmeters,  hypsometers, 
and  self-recording  meteorological  instruments  of  all  descriptions.  12. 
A  very  complete  set  of  all  appliances  and  instruments  for  making 
reconnaissance  in  topographical,  hydrographical  and  mining  surveys, 
in  addition  to  the  instrumental  equipment  which  is  common  to  the 
museums  and  the  twelve  engineering  laboratories  of  this  College,  as 
described  above. 

BEaXTTREMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission :  English,  His- 
tory, [the  student  must  offer  one  of  the  four  following  divisions  in 
History:  (a)  American  including  Civil  Government,  (b)  English, 
(c)  Mediaeval  and  Modem  European,  (d)  Ancient,]  Plane  Geometry, 
Elementary  Algebra.    See  pp.  33-37. 

In  addition  to  the  above  primary  entrance  subjects,  the  applicant 
must  offer  as  below: — 

1.  In  Ck>lid  G^eometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  in  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  standard 
American  and  English  text-books.    See  page  46. 

2.  In  Advanced  French  or  Advanced  Oerman  as  given  on 
pages  37,  38,  and  39. 

NoTB : — Por  admission  without  examination  the  applicant  must  pre 
sent  a  regents'  diploma  (page  50),  or  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
an  approved  school  (page  51) ;  otherwise  the  certificate  covering  the 
requirements  mentioned  above  in  i  and  2  must  be  supplemented  by 
passing  examinations  showing  that  the  applicant  has  done  an  amount 
of  work  equivalent  to  a  course  of  three  years'  duration  in  a  single 
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subject  iu  preparatory  schools  of  approved  standing,*  or  he  must 
present  additional  acceptable  certificates  showing  that  he  has  com- 
pleted the  courses  covered  by  the  above  examination.  For  the  above 
amount  of  equivalent  work,  a  free  choice  among  the  various  8ab|ects 
taught  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  approved  standing,  and  not 
otherwise  counted,  will  usually  be  accepted ;  but  combinations  of  the 
following  subjects,  equivalent  to  three  years*  time  under  instruction, 
are  recommended  as  most  suitable  for  entrance  to  the  courses  in  the 
College  of  Civil  Engineering  : 

(a)  History,  or  additional  English  language  and  literature. 

(b)  Additional  modem  languages  or  literature. 

(c)  Freehand  or  linear  drawing. 

(d)  Physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  descriptive 
astronomy,  or  additional  physiology. 

(e)  Latin  or  Greek. 

This  college  admits  as  Special  Students  only  graduates  of  other 
institutions  pursuing  advanced  work,  when  the  applicants  are  not  can- 
didates for  a  degree.    See  page  52. 

[For  details  as  to  subjects  and  methods  0/ admission  see  pages  33-72, 

For  admission  to  the  Fteshman  class  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar,    See  pages  33-32, 

For  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  as  specials,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,    See  pages  33-34, 

For  admission  to  graduate  worh,  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty,    Seepages  64-72.'] 

A  FOXm-TBAB  COXnEtSE  LEADINa  TO  THE  DEaSEB  OF 
CIVIL  ENOIirBEB. 

Frgshman  Year.  No.  Course.        ist  Term.       ad  Term. 

Analytics 2 4 - 

Dif.  Calculus 2 i 2 

Int.  Calculus 2 - 3 

BoUny 3 3  ._ - 

Chemistry  or  Linear  and  Freehand  \  i  or  ^ 

Drawing,  Lettering  and  Topography  / 1,  2,  6 

Linear  and  Freehand  Drawing,  Let-i  i,  2,  6 

tering  and  Topog.  or  Chemistry  ._  j      2 

Engineering  Construction 58 3 3 

Land  Surveying 10 - 3 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  and  Gymnasium  must  be 
taken. 

<  For  students  from  the  State  of  New  York,  this  requirement  is  equivalent  to  za 
counts  on  the  Resents*  scale. 


- 6 
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Sophotmore  Year.  No.  Courte.       ist  Term.       ad  Term. 

Physics I 4 4 

Geology I,  30 2 2 

Geology 10 i i 

Mechanics ao 5 5 

Engineering  Laboratory 22 2 i 

Descriptive  Geometry 8 3 2 

Lettering,  Tinting  and  Shading 4 i i 

City  ana  Mine  Surveying 11 - 2 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  must  be  taken. 

Junior  Year.  Na  Conrae.       istTenn.       ad  Term. 

Political  Economy 51  3 3 

Railroad  Engineering 60 4 3 

Structural  Design 71 4 4 

Hydraulics 23  5 - 

Hydraulic  Engineering 30 - 2 

Simitary  Engineering 52 - 2 

Hydraulic  laboratory 40 - i 

Civil  Construction  and  Cement  Lab.  _.  51 2 }i 

TopogTftphic  Surveys 15 3     ' 

Senior  Year.  No.  Course.       lat  Term.       ad  Term. 

Stereotomy  and  the  Masonry  Arch 72 3 - 

Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy 12 4 


Geodesy 13 2 —  2 

Cartography 16 i —  i 

Geodetic  Laboratory 14 - i 

•Elective — 3 3 

•Elective  Laboratory — i i 

Engineering  Problems 59 2 

Aesthetic  Design 44 2 

Field  Construction 75 i 

Geodetic  Surveys — 

Thesis 81  .._ i 2 


<  All  electiTes  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
the  prerious  approval  of  the  Director.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
draw any  elective  course  which  is  not  chosen  by  a  auf&cieat  number  of  students. 
The  first  series  of  electives  includes  courses  17,  a4,  31,  54,  6t,  73,  74,  and  80.  while 
the  elective  laboratory  includes  courses  18,  3a,  41,  4a,  43,  55,  36,  and  57.  Students 
in  this  College  desiring  to  Uke  work  in  the  Dynamo  I«aboratory  (Phyaica,  4)  are 
firat  required  to  take  certain  preparatory  experimenU  in  the  Junior  I«aboratory 
(Phyaica,  j),  for  which  a  credit  of  a  houra  will  be  given,  after  which  they  will  be 
permitted  to  regiater  in  Physics  4  for  any  number  of  hours  that  may  be  desired. 
The  work  in  Physics  3  consists  of  the  same  clr.ss  of  electrical  experiments  as  is 
required  in  electrical  engineering. 

22 
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A  Six-Tear  Course  Leading  to  the  Two  Degrees  A.B.y  and  O.E. 

Juniors  and  seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  Academic  Department 
are  allowed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  concerned  in  e*(ch  case,  to  elcrt 
studies  in  other  Colleges,  which  shall  count  towards  graduation  in  the 
Academic  Department,  but  the  sum  total  of  hours  so  elected,  mnst 
not  exceed  the  number  required  for  one  year's  work  in  the  respectiye 
colleges,  nor  exceed  nine  hours  per  week  in  any  term. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  following  suggestion  is  given 
for  a  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  and  C.B.  Sub- 
jects in  italics  are  those  common  to  the  courses  for  both  degrees. 

Freshman  Year,  No.  Courte.  xst  Term.       and  Term 

Analytical  Geometry 2 4 - 

EHfferential  Calculus 2 i 2 

Integral  Calculus 2 - 3 

Botany 3 3 

Chemistry  or  Drawing 6 

Drawing  or  Chemistry 6 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences (Maximum) 4 7 

Drill.^ 2 2 

Sophomore  Year.  No.  Course.  ist  Term.       and  Term. 

Physics I  4 4 

Geology 1,30 2 2 

Geology 10 i i 

Descriptive  Geometry c.E.,  8 3 2 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences (Maximum) 8  9 

Drill. 2  2 

Junior  Year.  No.  Coarse.  ist  Term.        and  Term. 

Political  Economy.,^ 51  3  3 

Engineering  Construction 58 3 3 

I^nd  Surveying 10 3 

Lettering,  Tinting  and  Shading..  4 i i 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences (Maximum) 11 8 
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Senior  Year, 
Mechanics 

Engineering  Laboratory. 
City  and  Mine  Surveying. 


No.  Course.  ist  Term.       2nd  Term. 

20 5 5 

22 2 I 

II 2 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences.'...  11 10 

The  completion  of  the  above  courses  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 


Stk  Year. 
Railroad  Engineering  ._ 

Structural  Design 

Hydraulics 

Hydraulic  Engineering. 
Sanitary  Engineering  ._ 
Hydraulic  Laboratory.. 

Cement  Laboratory 

Topographic  Smi^eys... 
Elective 


No.  Course. 
60 
71 

30 
52 
40 
51 
15 


I  St  Term.    •  and  Term. 


4 
4 
5 


3 

4 

2 
2 
I 

% 
3 

2« 


No.  Course. 
72 
12 

13 
16 

14 


66k  Year, 
Stereotomy  and  the  Masonry  Arch. 
Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy 

Geodesy  

Cartography 

Geodetic  Laboratory 

Elective — 

Elective  Laboratory 

Engineering  Problems 

Aesthetic  Design Arch 

Field  Construction 

Thesis 

Geodetic  Surveys 


1st  Term.       and  Term. 

...     4 

2 2 

I I 

I 

—    3 3 


44 
75 
81 

15 


The  completion  of  the  above  additional  courses  will  lead  to*the 
degree  of  C.E. 

Students  desiring  to  take  both  degrees  of  A.B.  and  C.E.,  are  recom- 
mended to  complete  the  plans  of  their  courses  with  the  ad .  ice  of  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties  concerned. 

The  student  must  satisfy  the  entrance  to  the  Course  in  Arts  (see 
page  79),  provided  he  wishes  to  register  in  the  above  six-year  course 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Civil  Engineering. 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 

The  numbers  following  the  names  of  instructors  refer  to  the  rooms 
in  Lincoln  Hall, 

Drawing, 

1.  Linear  and  Freehand  Drawing.  Elementary  exerciaes  to  de- 
velop facility  in  the  use  of  the  instruments.  Selected  geometrical 
problems.'  Cross-sectioning.  Shading  with  the  right  line  pen  and 
the  bow  pen.  Isometric  drawings.  Tracing.  Sketching  from  models. 
Six  hours  per  week.  Courses  i,  2  and  6  will  be  given  in  each  half- 
year.  First  half-year.  M.,  W.,  P.,  2-4:30 ;  T.,  9-1 ;  Th.,  lo-i ;  S., 
8-11.  Second  half-year.  M.,  9-1 ;  T.,  F.,  2-4;  W.,  lo-i ;  F.,  ii-i ; 
S.,  9-1.    Mr.  Parson,  23. 

2.  LetterinsT*  The  form  and  proportions  of  standard  letters. 
Details  of  construction.  Methods  of  spacing.  Laying  ont  titles. 
Drawing,  six  hours  per  week.    Mr.  Parson,  23. 

4.  LetterinsTy  Tintingr  ft&d  Bhadingr*  Freehand  lettering  for 
working  drawings,  and  for  general  office  work.  Rendering  in  water 
color,  sepia,  and  charcoal.  Drawing  three  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year.    M.,  Th.,  2-5.    Mr.  Parson,  23. 

6.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography.  Topographical  signs.  Hill 
shading  by  different  methods.  Representation  of  surface  forms  by 
contours,  and  in  color,  pencil  and  charcoal.  Topographic  maps. 
Copying,  enlarging,  and  reducing  maps.  Drawing,  six  hours  per 
week.    Mr.  Parson,  23. 

8.  Descriptive  G^eometry.  For  students  in  Civil  Engineering. 
A  study  of  the  representation  of  lines,  planes,  surfaces,  and  solids, 
and  of  their  relations ;  tangencies,  intersections  and  developments ; 
warped  stirfaces ;  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective.  The  text-books 
are  MacCord's  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Hill's  Shades,  Shadows,  and 
Perspective.  The  original  problems  are  intended  to  be  illustrations 
and  applications  of  the  principles  given  in  the  text-books.  Lectures, 
two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  T.,  Th.,  8.  Assistant 
Professor  Ogdsn,  44.  Original  problems,  three  exercises  of  one  hour 
each  per  week.  M.,  W.,  P.,  8.  Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn,  31 ;  Mr. 
Kay,  23. 

9.  Descriptive  Geometry.  For  students  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering  and  in  Architecture.  Lectures,  one  hour  per 
week  throughout  the3rear.  M.,  T.,  9.  Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn, 
43.  Original  problems,  three  exercises  of  one  hour  each  per  week. 
W.,  8,  Th.,  S.,  9.  Mr.  Fii,kins,  42.    M.,  10,  W.,  P.,  9.    Mr.  Kay,  42. 
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W.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  9;   M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  S.,  10;  M.,  T.,  W.,  11.    Mr. 

,31. 

Surveyings  Astronomy ^  and  Geodesy. 

10.  Land  S-orveyinsr*  An  elementary  study  of  snrvepng  methods 
and  instruments.  The  recitations  cover  the  fiist  ten  chapters  of  Ray- 
mond's Plane  Surveying,  and  are  supplemented  by  lectures.  The 
field  work  affords  practice  in  the  use  of  the  measuring  tape,  in  making 
farm  surveys  with  the  compass  and  transit,  and  in  leveling  The  field 
practice  is  preceded  by  eight  exercises  devoted  to  the  individual  study 
of  each  instrument.  Second  half-year.  Lectures  and  recitations,  two 
hours  per  week.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10.  Professor  Crandau,  and  Mr. 
Kay,  10.     Examination  of   surveying  instruments,  two  hours  per 

week.    T.,  Th.,  io-i2.    Mr.  Kay.    F.,  S.,  ii-i.     Mr. .    Field 

work,  six  hours  per  week.    T.,  Th.,  2-5.  Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Fui^W&i  and 
Mr. . 

11.  City  and  Mine  Snrreyins^.  Accurate  methods  of  me^aoring 
distances  and  angles ;  grading  and  contouring ;  plane-table  practice ; 
street  grading ;  city  surveys  and  monuments ;  mining  survey  methods. 
Reference  books :  Raymond's  Plane  Siurveying,  and  Johnson's  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Surveying.  Second  half-year.  Lectures,  one  hour 
per  week.  F.,  10.  Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn,  46.  Field  work,  eight 
hours  per  week  for  the  latter  half  of  the  second  half-year.  S.,  8-12, 
1-5.    Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn  and  Mr. . 

12.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  The  lectures  and  reci- 
tations cover  the  description  and  theory  of  the  adjustments  and 
methods  of  use  of  the  field  and  observatory  instruments  of  the  college, 
including  transits,  zenith  telescopes,  altazimuths,  and  sextants  together 
with  the  auxiliary  apparatus  needed,  such  as  clocks,  chronographs, 
collimators,  etc.  Observations  and  computations  are  made  to  de- 
termine time,  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth,  by  different  methods. 
Loomis'  Practical  Astronomy  is  used  as  a  text  and  Doolittle  and 
Chauvenet  as  reference  book.  Lectures  and  recitations,  five  hours 
per  week  until  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  Daily  except  S.,  12.  Pro- 
feiaor  FUHRTHS,  32.  Night  observations  and  computations,  twice  a 
week.  Professor  FUHRTBS,  Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn,  and  Messrs 
Fn^KiNS  and  Smith. 

13.  Geodesy.  Historic  development.  Construction  and  use  of 
instruments  with  special  reference  to  the  elimination  of  instrumental 
errors.  Field  work  of  the  triangulation,  including  reconnaissance, 
signals,  methods  of  observing,  etc.  Precise  leveling.  Methods  of 
sounding.    Fgure  of  the  earth,  with  the  development  of  the  formulas 
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required  in  the  reduction  of  surveys,  "L.M.Z."  work,  map  pro- 
jections and  the  location  of  geodetic  lines.  Development  of  the 
method  of  least  squares,  with  application  to  survey  problems,  to  the 
adjustment  of  a  triangulation,  and  to  astronomical  work.  Mimeo- 
graph notes  are  employed.  Recitations  and  lectures,  five  hours  per 
week,  for  six  weeks  in  each  half-year.  Daily  except  S.,  12.  Pro- 
fessor Crandai*!,,  45. 

14.  Oeodetio  Iiaboratory.  Determination  of  instrumental  errors 
and  constants,  and  of  observation  errors.  The  following  are  examples 
of  the  problems  given  :  Determination  of  the  error  of  the  zero  point 
of  a  compass ;  gnuluation  errors  of  a  precise  leveling  rod,  with  a 
diagram  for  corrections  according  to  the  French  system ;  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  50  foot  tape  standard  has  its  normal  length  :  com- 
parison of  results  for  azimuth  by  the  solar  compass  and  by  direct 
observations,  etc.  Second  half-year.  Two  and  one-half  hours  per 
week.    M.,  T.,  2-^%,    Professor  Crandali,  and  Mr.  Pilkins,  9,  24. 

15.  Geodetic  and  Topographic  Surreys.  The  work  will  be 
conducted  from  a  camp  near  Mcl^ean,  N.  Y.,  in  continuation  of 
a  survey  of  the  Pall  Creek  watershed  begun  in  1898.  A  triangula- 
tion is  extended  over  the  area  as  a  tertiary  system  connected 
with  the  primary  and  secondary  stations  of  the  New  York  Survey. 
Latitude  and  azimuth  observations  are  taken  at  one  of  the  stations.  A 
line  of  precise  levels,  referred  to  mean  sea  level  by  the  Brie  Canal 
bench  marks  and  those  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  carried 
along  the  valley.  Transit  stadia  lines,  connected  with  the  triangula- 
tion stations,  form  the  basis  for  the  topography.  The  maps  are  plotted 
to  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  an  inch  from  the  co-ordinates  of  the  stadia 
lines,  adjusted  to  the  triangulation,  and  lo-foot  contours  are  drawn. 
Second  half-year.  Field  work,  computation  and  draMring,  twelve 
hours  per  day  for  three  weeks.  Professor  FuSRTBS,  Crandaix  and 
JACOBY,  Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn,  and  Messrs.  Fii^kins  and  Shith. 

16.  Cartograpliy.  Computations  and  reductions  of  the  astro- 
nomical and  geodetic  data  obtained  on  the  Fall  Creek  survey  in  June, 
1900,  together  with  a  map  of  the  triangulation  and  topography,  using 
20-foot  contours.  First  half-year.  Computations  and  drawing,  two 
hours  per  week.  T.,  8-11.  Professor  Crandau,  and  Mr.  Pii^kins, 
26.    Second  half-year.    Three  hours  per  week.    S.,  8-1 1,  26. 

17.  Advanced  Geodesy  and  Astronomy.  A  special  course  of 
reading  as  may  be  arranged  :  e.g.,  Helmert's  Higher  Geodesy,  Chau- 
venet's  Astronomy.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
M.,  W.,  P.,  8.     Professors  FuSRTES  and  Crandai^i,,  46. 

18.  (Geodetic  and  Astronomical  Iiaboratory.    The  laboratories 
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and  observatory  are  well  equipped  for  the  study  of  standards  of  length, 
dividing  engines,  micrometer  microscopes,  standard  thermometers, 
pendulum  observations,  investigations  of  instruments,  and  astro- 
nomical observations  with  portable  instruments.  Seven  and  one-half 
hours  per  week,  Christmas  recess  until  end  of  year.  W.,  Th.,  2-5}^. 
Professor  Crandai^l  and  Mr.  Pii,kins,  9,  24. 

Applied  Mechanics  aud  Hydraulics, 

20.  Mechanics  of  Bngineering^.  A  study  of  the  principles,  and 
applications  to  engineering,  of  the  mechanics  of  solids ;  as  relating  to 
the  mutual  actions,  motions,  pressures,  strength,  stiffness,  and  resili- 
ence of  the  members  of  structures  and  machines.  Original  problems 
form  a  prominent  feature.  Statics  of  a  material  point  and  of  rigid 
bodies.  Centers  of  gravity.  Chains  and  cords.  Dynamics  (kinetics) 
of  a  material  poi^t.  Impact.  Virtual  velocities.  Centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces.  Pendulums.  Moments  of  inertia  of  plane  figures 
and  of  rigid  bodies.  Dynamics  (kinetics)  of  rigid  bodies.  Work. 
Power.  Energy.  Fly-wheels.  Friction.  Graphical  statics  of  mech- 
anism. Dynamometers.  General  theorem  of  work  and  energy  ap- 
plied to  machines.  Stresses  and  strains.  Tension.  Shearing.  Com- 
pression. Torsion.  Flexure.  Elastic  curves.  Safe  loads.  Columns. 
Text-books :  Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  and  Notes  and  Ex- 
amples in  Mechanics.  (At  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  three  weeks  are 
devoted  by  students  in  Sibley  College  courses  to  topics  in  Hydrostat- 
ics and  Hydraulics.)  Lectures  and  recitations,  daily  except  Satur- 
day, throughout  the  year.  9, 10,  Professor  Church,  34 ;  9,  10,  Assist- 
ant Professor  MoTT,  32;  11,  Mr.  Fii^kins,  32;  8,  Mr.  Johannsbn, 
32 ;  8,  10,  II,  Mr.  Smith,  43 ;  8,  10,  11,  Mr.  Fuixbr,  45. 

21.  Kechanicfl.  (Resistance  and  elasticity  of  materials.  For  stu- 
dents in  Architecture.)  Tension,  compression,  and  shearing.  Riv- 
eted joints.  Cantilevers  and  simple  beams.  Restrained  beams.  Safe 
loads.  Elastic  curves.  Deflections.  Beams  of  uniform  strength. 
Columns.  Combined  stresses.  Temperature  stresses.  Horizontal 
shear  in  beams,  Text-book  :  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 
First  half-year.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  per  week.  M., 
W.,  F.,  8.    Professor  Jacoby,  34. 

22.  XSngineerinsr  liaboratory.  Use  of  engineers'  computing  de- 
vices, viz. :  the  common  slide  rule,  the  Fuller  spiral  slide  rule,  Thacher 
calculating  instrument,  and  Goodchild  chart.  Use  of  the  planimeter, 
adjustments  and  use  of  the  cathetometer.  Experiments  involving 
the  parallelogram  of  forces  (funicular  polygons.)  Determination  of 
specific  gravity  with  the  Jolly  balance.    Centers  of  gravity  of  plates 
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and  prUmoids  (models).  Efficiency  of  the  inclined  plane.  Systems 
of  levers.  Harmonic  motion  of  masses,  etc.  Experiments  in  testing 
materials.  Use  of  the  50,000-lb.  Olsen  machine  in  tensile  tests  of 
bars  of  iron  and  steel.  The  Thurston  torsion  machine ;  determination 
of  its  constants  and  tests  of  specimens.  Flexure  of  steel  bars ;  deflec- 
tions and  modulus  of  elasticity.  Elongation  of  steel  wires  with  ob- 
servations by  cathetometer.  Breaking  tests  of  wooden  columns.  Mo- 
ments of  inertia  of  beam  sections  by  graphic  andjanalytical  methods. 
Use  of  the  Kew  magnetometer.  First  half-year.  Five^hours  per  week. 
(Seven  hours  in  January).  T.,  Th.,  2-4 >ii.  Professor  Chxtrch  and 
Mr.  JOHANNSBN,  8,  14,  15.  M.,  W.,  2-4^.  jMr.  Fui^i^BR,  8,  14,  15. 
Second  half-year.  Seven  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.  T.,  Th., 
2-5^.  Mr. .     M.,  W.,  2-5^,  Mr.  FuiXKR. 

23.  Hydraulics.  (With  topics  in  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics.) 
Fluids  at  rest.  Hydrostatic  pressure.  Manometers.  Strength  of 
pipes.  Pressure  of  water  against  walls  and  dams.  Earth  pressure. 
Immersion  and  flotation.  Compressed  air  motors.  Air  compressors. 
Gas  engines.  Barometric  levelling.  Steady  flow  of  liquids  through 
pipes  and  orifices,  and  over  weirs.  Fluid  friction.  Losses  of  head. 
Time  of  emptying  vessels.  Steady  flow  of  water  in  open  channels. 
Kutter's  formula.  Steady  flow  of  gases  through  pipes  and  orifices. 
Impulse  and  resistance  of  fluids.  The  Pelton  water  motor.  Backwa- 
ter. Overshot,  breast,  and  undershot  water-wheels.  Theorem  for  flow 
in  a  revolving  pipe.  Turbines  and  reaction  wheels.  Theory  of  tnr- 
bine  testing.  Heat  and  the  steam  engine.  Text-books  :  Chu.ch's 
Mechanics  of  Engineering ;  and  Hydraulic  Motors.  Ripper's  [Steam. 
First  half-year.  Lectures  and  recitations,  daily  excepts.,  12.  Pro- 
fessor Church,  34.     12,  Assistant  Professor  MoTT,  43. 

24.  Advanced  tfechanics.  Continuous  beams.  Curved  beams. 
Special  cases  of  flexure.  Problems  in  the  mathematical  theory  of 
elasticity.  Thick  hollow  cylinders  and  spheres.  Plates.  Castiglia- 
no*s  Theorem  of  least  work.  Elastic  potential  and  its  derivatives. 
Numerous  special  problems  in  the  mechanics  of  fluids.  Specialjtheo- 
ries  of  hydraulic  motors.  Centrifugal  pumps.  Hydraulic  brakes. 
Accumulators.  Pressure  engines,  etc.  Recitations.  Two  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11,  Professor  Church. 

Hydraulic  Engineering, 

30.  Hydraulic  Bngineerinsr.  Rivers  and  harbors.  Internal 
navigation;  development,  economics.  Water  courses;  regimen; 
freshets,  river  beds.  Littoral  cordon.  Uniform  velocity.  Current 
deviations.    Locomotion  in  canals.    Gaugings.    River  improvements ; 
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dredging;  dykes;  dams.  Harbors.  Tides.  Waves.  Second  half- 
year.  Lectures,  four  hours  per  week,  for  the  first  half  of  the  term. 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  12.     Professor  FUBRTES,  32. 

31.  Hydraulic  Construotiona.  The  study  of  modem  hydraulic 
constructions :  Dams,  reservoirs,  canals,  levees,  wharves,  docks,  etc. 
Structures  relating  to  water  power  and  irrigation.  River  and  harbor 
works.  Lectures  with  collateral  reading  and  reports,  three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11.  Assistant  Professor 
MoTT,  44. 

32.  Water  Works.  The  design,  construction,  operation  and  man- 
agement of  municipal  water  supply  systems.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, four  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks,  beginning  Jan.  3.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.    Professor  G.  S.  Wiiaiams. 

[This  course  n^y  be  substituted  for  an  equivalent  portion  of  course 

41.] 
Civil  Confltructions.    See  Municipcd  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Experimental  Hydraulics, 

40.  Hydraulic  Iiaboratory.  Testing  of  water  motors.  Experi- 
ments on  the  flow  of  water  over  weirs,  and  through  orifices  and  pipes. 
Rating  and  current  meters.  Second  half-year.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  per  week.  M.,  T.,  2>i-5.  S.,  8-1.  Professors  Chttrch  aud 
G  S.  Wii^UAMS,  and  Assistant  Professor  MoTT. 

41.  Experimental  Hydraulics.  Tests  of  water  meters,  includ- 
ing the  Venturi,  and  meters  of  the  disc,  rotary  and  piston  types. 
Determination  of  losses  of  head  due  to  valves,  elbows,  etc.,  in  pipes. 
Current  meter  gaugings  of  flow  in  open  channels.  Tests  of  water  mo- 
tors of  various  types,  turbines,  reaction  wheels,  etc.  Determination 
of  coefficients  of  fluid  friction  in  pipes.  Tests  of  hydraulic  rams,  and 
other  pumping  devices.  Special  forms  of  weirs.  Tests  of.  flow  in 
open  channels ;  effect  of  form  of  section  and  of  roughness  of  sides 
and  bottom.  Christmas  recess  until  end  of  second  half-vear.  W., 
Th.,  3-5 Jl^.  Professors  Church  and  G.  S.  Wiluams,  and  Assistant 
Professor  MoTT. 

42.  Experimental  Hydraulic  Kotora  and  Pumps.  The  deter- 
mination of  efficiency,  horse  power,  and  capacity  of  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery. First  half-year.  Ten  hours  per  week  during  the  first  half 
of  the  term.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  G.  S.  Wiujams. 

43.  Advanced  Experimental  Hydraulics,  Advanced  work  on  a 
large  scale  upon  the  flow  and  measurement  of  water.  Second  half- 
year.    Work  limited  to  the  open  season.     Professor  G.  S.  Wiluams. 
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Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

51.  Civil  OonstructionB.  A  preliminary  study  of  engineering 
construction.  The  recitations  are  on  Part  I  of  Baker's  Masonry  Con- 
struction. The  lectures  describe  the  methods  of  construction  in 
masonry,  wood,  steel  and  iron,  and  in  various  hydraulic  constructions. 
In  addition  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  text-book,  the  object  of  the 
course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  various  fields  of  engineering 
in  preparation  for  later  detailed  and  elective  study.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  in  making  and  testing  cement  briquets  under  different 
conditions.  First  half-year.  Recitations,  two  hours  per  week.  M., 
10  ;  Th.,  3.  Assistant  Professor  Ogdsn,  44.  Second  term.  Cement 
laboratory,  two  and  a  half  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.  M..  T., 
2-4^.    Mr.  Kay,  4. 

52.  Sanitary  Engineering.  Sanitary  Science.  Origin  and 
growth  of  the  science.  Causes  and  effects  of  polluted  air  and  soil. 
Quality  of  water  supplies  and  methods  of  removing  contamination. 
House  plumbing.  Data  required  for  a  discussion  of  sewage  plans, 
and  of  their  application.  Sewage  disposal.  Second  half-year, 
lectures,  four  hours  per  week,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  term, 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  12.     Professor  FuBRTES,  32. 

54.  Design  of  Sewerage  Works.  This  course  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  field  of  sewerage  design  and  construction,  and  of  sewage 
disposal.  Twenty-four  lectures  are  devoted  to  sewage  disposal,  de- 
scribing the  most  modern  plants  of  Europe  and  of  this  country  vrith 
the  principles  involved  and  a  comparison  of  their  relative  efficacy  of 
treatment.  Twenty-two  lectures  relate  to  the  question  of  design,  con- 
sidering the  rainfall,  run-off  and  all  matters  involved  in  the  separate 
system.  Fourteen  lectures  treat  of  construction,  with  details  of  man- 
holes, siphons,  gate  screens,  and  all  topics  relating  to  foundations, 
piers,  brick,  concrete  or  other  construction.  The  rest  of  the  course 
deals  with  the  general  questions  relating  to  municipal  engineering. 
Lectures,  three  houjs  per  week  throughout  the  year.  M.,  W.,  F.,  11. 
Assistant  Professor  Ogdkn,  44. 

55.  Sanitary  Laboratory.  This  course  offers  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  some  of  the  topics  considered  in  courses  52  and  54.  Re- 
ports are  required  on  sand  analyses,  on  coefficients  of  friction  of 
water  in  sand,  on  the  examination  of  plumbing  installations,  and  on 
the  study  of  ventilating  plants.  Preparation  of  culture  media  and  of 
cultures  of  typical  bacteria.  Measurements  of  velocities  and  grades 
in  the  city  sewers,  and  a  study  of  their  inter-relation  with  sizes  of 
pipe  and  depths  of  flow.    Seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week  from 
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Christmas  recess  until  end  of  second  half-year.    W.,  Th.,  2-5^.    As- 
sistant Professor  Ogdsn,  2. 

56.  Cement  Laboratory.  Determination  of  specific  gravity,  fine- 
ness, soundness,  expansion,  voids,  activity,  time  of  set,  color,  and 
strength  of  cements.  Study  of  sands.  Studies  of  proportions  and 
kinds  of  materials  to  be  used  in  monolithic  and  other  structures  where 
cement  is  employed.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week  from 
Christmas  recess  until  end  of  second  half-year.  W.,  Th.,  2-5^.  Mr. 
Kay,  4. 

57.  Teating  Katerials.  Attention  is  given  to  road  and  paving 
materials,  to  masonry  and  building  stones,  to  joints  and  full-sized 
sections  in  iron^and  steel,  and  to  inspection,  cold  bending,  drifting, 
and  other  tests.  Marten's  Testing  of  Materials  and  Johnson's 
Materials  of  Construction  are  used  for  reference.  Considerable  time 
is  given  to  reading  from  current  literature,  and  to  writing  abstracts 
and  reports.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week  from  Christmas  re- 
cess until  end  of  second  half-year.  W.,  Th.,  2-5^.  Professor  Cran- 
hklx,  and  Mr.  Johannsbn,  10, 15. 

58.  Engineering  Construction.  A  historical  and  preliminary 
study  of  engineering  construction.  The  course  is  given  by  lecture 
and  is  intended  to  introduce  the  first-year  students  to  the  various 
fields  of  engineering  and  the  materials  of  construction  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  later  detailed  required  and  elective  study.  The  metallurgy 
and  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  also  considered.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  location,  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads.  Three 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  First  half-year.  Th.,  P.,  9; 
S.,  II.  Second  half-year.  W.,  Th.,  P.,  9.  Assistant  Professor 
Ogdbn,  43. 

59.  Engineering  Problems.  Second  half-year.  Computations 
and  drawing.  Six  hours  per  week.  M. ,  W. ,  8-11 .  Professors  Church, 
Crandall,  G.  S.  WiifUAMS,  and  Jacoby,  Assistant  Professors 
Ogdbn  and  MoTT,  and  Mr.  Pilkins,  26. 

Railroad  Engineering. 

60.  Bailroad  Engineering.  The  field  work  includes  the  la3ring 
out  of  curves,  turnouts,  etc.,  and  the  staking  out  of  structures,  in  ad^ 
dition  to  making  the  reconnaissance,  preliminary  and  location  sur- 
veys for  about  five  miles  of  railway  in  the  Inlet  Valley  near  West 
Danby.  The  work  is  cross-sectioned  and  the  positions  of  the 
Btmctures  determined.  The  drawing  includes  a  map  and  a  profile  of 
the  located  line  and  a  plan  for  one  or  more  of  the  structures.  The 
earthwork  is  computed  from  the  cross-sections,  and  complete  esti- 
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mates  are  made  of  quantities  and  costs,  including  all  structures.  The 
recitations  and  lectures  take  up  the  field  problems,  the  computation 
of  earthwork,  the  cost  of  earthwork,  sub-grade  and  track  structures, 
track  work,  and  the  economics  of  railroad  location  and  operation. 
Searle's  Field  Engineering ;  Crandairs  Transition  Curve,  E^hwork 
Tables,  and  Mimeograph  Notes  on  Railroad  Engineering ;  and  Well- 
ington's Economic  Theory  of  Railway  I/>cation,  form  the  basis  of  the 
work.  First  half-year.  Recitations,  lectures,  field  work  and  drawinig, 
ten  hours  per  week.  T.,  Th.,  9-12  ;  S.,  8-6.  Professor  Crandau,  and 
Mr.  Kay,  45,  26.  Second  half-year.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three 
hours  per  week.  M.,  W.,  10,  P.,  9  ;  T.,  Th.,  S.,  11.  Professor  Cran- 
DAix,  46.  Drawing  six  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks. ^  T.,  Th.,  8-1 1. 
Professor  Crandai^i,  and  Mr.  Kay,  26,  23. 

61.  Advanced  Bailroad  Bngineering.  This  course  is  mainly 
along  the  line  of  operation  and  maintenance.  The  subjects  treated 
are  :  Trackwork  and  accessory  structures ;  improvement  in  gradients- 
and  alinement ;  sorting  yards ;  terminals ;  block  signaling  and  inter- 
locking ;  street  and  electric  roads ;  rapid  transit ;  and  railroad 
management.  Reading,  lectures,  and  recitations,  three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11.   Professor  Crandaix,  46. 

Bridge  Engineering, 

71.  Structural  Besign.  Structural  Details.  The  lectures  treat  of 
the  forms  and  strength  of  joints  and  fastenings  used  in  heavy  framing  ; 
of  the  design  and  construction  of  beams,  columns,  roof  trusses,  and 
other  wooden  or  combination  structures,  including  some  cast  and 
wrought-iron  details ;  and  of  the  results  of  timber  tests  and  the  deter- 
mination of  safe  unit  stresses.  The  recitations  cover  the  graphic 
analysis  of  simple  beams  and  roof  trusses  in  Chapters  I  and  II  of 
Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  II.  The  computa- 
tions and  drawing  include  complete  detail  designs  and  working  draw- 
ings of  two  joints  to  resist  large  tensile  stresses,  of  a  deepened  beam, 
and  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  for  given  specifications.  First  term  for 
eleven  weeks.  Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  per  week.  T.,  Th., 
8.  Professor  Jacoby,  34,  Computations  and  drawing,  six  hours 
per  week.    M.,  W.,  2-5.    Professor  Jacoby,  26.     W.,  F.,  9-12.      Bfr. 

JOHANNSBN,  23. 

Bridge  Stresses.  Analytic  and  graphic  methods.  Principal 
modem  forms  of  simple  trusses.  Dead,  live,  snow  and  wind  loads. 
Counter  bracing.  Uniform  panel  loads.  Excess  panel  loads.  Text- 
book :  Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Parts  I  and  11. 
First  half-year.    Recitations  and  lectures,  four  hours  per  week  for  four 
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'weeks.  M.,  8.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  10.  Professor 
JACOBY,  44.  M.,  T.,  W.fTh.,  II.  Mr.  Johannsbn.  Bridge  Stresses, 
•€oiitiniied.  I/)comotive  Wheel  Loads.  Construction  and  use  of  load 
and  moment  diagrams.  Multiple  systems.  Long  span  trusses.  Plate 
girdexB.  Evolution  of  bridge  trusses.  Classification.  Solution  of 
jMsigned  problems.  Second  half-year.  Recitations  and  lectures,  four 
liours  per  week  for  six  weeks.    Professor  Jacoby,  44.     Mr.  Johanzt- 

8BN. 

Bridge  Design.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  design  of  plate 
girdets,  riveted  and  pin  bridges.  Details.  Economic  proportions. 
Complete  computations  for  the  design  of  a  steel  railroad  bridge  of 
«hort  span.  Text-book  :  Merriman  and  Jacoby *s  Roofs  and  Bridges, 
Part  in.  Second  half-year.  (For  eight  weeks).  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations, one  hour  per  week.  W.,  9.  Professor  Jacoby,  45.  Compu- 
tations and  drawing,  nine  hours  per  week.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  8-1 1.  Pro- 
fessor Jacoby,  33.    T.,  Th.,  9-12.    F.,  lo-i.    .Mr.  Johannsbn,  26. 

72.  Stereotomy  and  the  Kaaoxiry  Aroh.  Two  problems  in 
stereotomy,  all  templet  dimensions  to  be  checked  by  computa- 
tion ;  a  review  or  the  complete  design  of  a  right  arch,  either  of 
masonry  or  of  steel-concrete  construction,  including  stability  of  arch 
and  foundations,  architectural  features,  falseworks,  bill  of  materials 
and  cost  Mimeograph  notes  are  used  as  the  basis  for  the  stereotomy 
And  right  arch.  First  half-year.  Drawing  and  computations,  six 
liours  per  week.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9-11.  Professor  Crandai«i«  and  Mr. 
PH^KINS,  26. 

73.  Bridge  Engineering.  Determination  of  the  loading  and 
■stresses  in  continuous  girders  and  trusses,  drawbridges,  cantilever 
bridges,  suspension  bridges,  and  metallic  arches.  The  metallic  arches 
include  arch  ribs  and  trussed  arches  of  three,  two  and  no  hinges 
respectively,  both  for  roofs  and  bridges.  Analytic  and  graphic 
methods.  Study  of  the  designs  of  typical  examples  of  these  classes  of 
structures.  Text-book :  Merriman  and  Jacoby*s  Roofs  and  Bridges, 
Part  IV.  Recitations,  three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  II.     Professor  Jacoby,  34. 

74.  Masonry  and  Foundations.  Coffer  dams,  cribs*  sheet  piling, 
metal  cylinder  piers,  pumping  and  dredging,  the  foundation,  and  the 
location  and  design  of  piers.  Text-book  for  the  preceding  topics  : 
Fowler's  Coffer-Dam  Process  for  Piers.  Piles  and  pile  driving. 
Pneumatic  caissons.  Open  caissons.  Caisson  sinking.  Deep  and 
difficult  foundations.  Foundations  of  buildings ;  Pile,  caisson,  steel, 
concrete.  Underpinning.  Examination  of  selected  modem  examples 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Engineering  periodicals  and  transac- 
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dons.  Building  stone.  Recitations  and  written  reports,  three  hourff 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  ii.  Professor  Jacoby, 
34. 

[75.  I'ield  OonBtruction.  Second  half-year.  Lectures,  one  hour 
per  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

Oivil  Constructions.     See  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Testing  Materials.    See  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Mining, 

80.  Kining.  General  survey  of  the  subject  of  mining.  Placer,, 
drift  and  lode  workings.  Tunneling  and  shaft  sinking.  Pumping, 
hoisting  and  conveying  operations  and  the  machinery  employed. 
Ihlseng*s  Manual  of  Mining  is  used  as  a  reference  text.  Three  hourv 
per  week  throughout  the  year.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11.     Mr.  Kay,  10. 

Thesis  and  Graduate  Courses, 

81.  Thesis.  First  and  Second  half-year.  The  latest  date  for  an- 
nouncing the  subject  (which  is  to  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
College)  is  Dec.  i,  and  the  latest  date  for  presenting  the  thesis  is 
June  I.     Monthly  reports  of  progress  are  required. 

82.  Special  Gonrses.  All  of  the  elective  courses  are  suitable  for 
graduate  and  advanced  students,  and  may  be  taken  by  them  in  the 
regular  classes.  Other  special  courses  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  graduate  students.  These  courses  are  intended  to  be 
pursued  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge,  the 
student  being  usually  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  class  room  and 
working  either  independenUy  or  in  conjunction  with  others  taking 
the  same  course. 

DSGBEES. 
First  Degree. 

The  degree  of  Civil  Engineer ^  CE.y  is  conferred  upon  such  candi- 
dates as  may  successfully  complete  the  four  year  undergraduate  course 
(see  pages  336  and  337)  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Graduate  Ooorses  and  Advanced  Degrees. 

Graduate  courses  may  be  pursued  by  resident  and  non-resident 
graduates  under  the  regulations  mentioned  on  pages  64-72.    Such 
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counes  are  also  open  to  graduates  of  any  institution  haying  an  equiva- 
lent curriculum,  when  such  graduates  are  accepted  as  candidates  by 
the  Faculty  of  this  College.  All  graduate  students  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  University  Faculty. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Civil  Bngineering  (M.C.£.)»  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  are  conferred  after  the  conditions  are  fulfilled 
which  are  detailed  on  pages  71,  72. 

For  fellowships  and  scholarships,  see  pages  64-67. 

PRIZBS. 

The  Fa«rtM  Medals,  founded  by  Professor  B.  A.  Puertes  and 
consisting  of  two  gold  medals,  will  be  awarded  under  the  following 
conditions : 

One  of  these  medals  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the  University 
Faculty  to  that  student  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  who  may 
be  found,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  to  have  maintained  the  highest 
degree  of  scholarship  in  the  subjects  of  his  course ;  and  the  other 
medal  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the  University  Faculty  to  that 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  who  may  write  a  merito- 
rious paper  upon  some  engineering  subject  tending  to  advance  the 
scientific  or  practical  interests  of  the  profession  of  the  civil  engineer ; 
provided,  however,  that  neither  medal  shall  be  awarded  unless  it  ap- 
pear to  the  University  Faculty  that  there  is  a  candidate  of  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  him  to  such  distinction.  Candidates  will  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  University  Faculty  by  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering 
annually. 

When  no  medal  is  awarded,  the  money  thus  left  unexpended  shall 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Fuertes  fund ;  or  it  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  be  given  to  aid  needy  and  meritori- 
ous students  of  any  course. 
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JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  A.  M..  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  President 
ROBERT  HENRY  THURSTON,  M.A..  LL.D..  Dr.  Eng»g.  Director 

of  the  College,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering. 
JOHN  LEWIS  MORRIS.  A.M.,  C.E.,  Sibley  Professor  of  Practical 

Mechanics  and  Machine  Construction. 
ROLLA  CLINTON  CARPENTER,  M.S.,  C.E.,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of 

Experimental  Engineering. 
HARRIS  JOSEPH  RYAN,  M.E..  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineeriug. 
WILLIAM    FREDERICK   DURAND,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marine 

Engineering,  and   Principal   of  the  Graduate  School  of  Marine 

Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture. 
JOHN  HENRY  BARR,  M.S.,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Machine  Design. 
HERBERT  WADE  HIBBARD.  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E..  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  of  Railways,  and  Principal  of  the  Graduate 

School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 
EDWIN  CHASE  CLEAVES,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Freehand 

and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
GEORGE   ROBERT   McDERMOTT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Naval 

Architecture. 
DEXTER  SIMPSON  KIMBALL,  A.B..  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Ma- 
chine Design. 
HENRY    HUTCHINSON   NORRIS,  M.E.,   AssisUnt   Professor   of 

Electrical  Engineering. 
HIRAM  SAMUEL  GUTSELL,  B.P..  A.M..  Instructor  in  Industrial 

Drawing  and  Art. 
JOHN  S.  REID,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Design. 
VICTOR  TYSON  WILSON,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Drawing  and  Art, 
DAVID  REID,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Design. 
CHARLES  WELLINGTON    FURLONG,    Instructor  in  Industrial 

Drawing  and  Art.    (On  leave  for  1 901-2. ) 
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GBORGE  L  HOXIE,  M.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

GEORGE  HUGH  SHEPARD,  U.  S.  Navy  (retired).  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

HERMAN  DIEDERICHS,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engi- 
neering. 

ARCHIE  BAXTER  GOULD,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engi- 
neering. 

WILLARD  DICKERMAN  STRAIGHT,  B.Arch.,  Instructor  in 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Art 

SANFORD  ALEXANDER  MOSS,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Machine  De- 
sign. 

RICHARD  GUSTAVUS  DUKES,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Experimental 
Engineering. 

ROBERT  LEE  SHIPMAN,  B.E.,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Experimental 
Engineering. 

RALPH  GOLDSMITH  YOUNG,  M.E.,  Assistant  in  Experimental 
Engineering. 

JAMES  WISEMAN,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop,  and  Instructor  in 
Machine  Construction. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WOOD,  Foreman  of  Woodshop. 

JAMES  WHEAT  GRANGER,  Foreman  in  Forging. 

JAMES  EUGENE  VANDERHOEF,  Foreman  in  Foundry. 

GEORGE  CONGER  POLLAY,  Assistant  in  Woodshop. 

ROBERT  VANDERHOEF,  Assistant  in  Foundry. 

FRANK  STARKINS,  AssisUnt  in  Machine  Shop. 

EDWARD  MORTIMORE  AVERY,  Assistant  in  Machine  Shop. 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  HEAD,  Assistant  in  Forging. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  SWEET.  Mechanician  in  Sibley  College. 

ENOS  JAY  LOOMIS,  AssisUnt  in  Woodshop. 

N0N-BB8IDENT  LE0TX7BEBS,  1900-1901. 

A.  E.  KENNELLY,  Ph.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Electricity  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

C.  J.  FIELD,  M.E.,  of  New  York  City,  Automobile  Construction. 

THOMAS  D.  WEST,  M.E.,  of  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  Modem  Foundry 
Practice. 

F.  A.  HALSEY,  M.E.,  of  New  York  City,  Cost  Accounting  in  Manu- 
facturing Establishments. 

CapT.  R.  W.  hunt,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Iron  and  Steel  Making  in 
Sweden. 

C.  J.  H.  WOODBURY,  B.S^  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Textile  Manufactures. 

23 
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W.  M.  HacPARLAND,  (Ex.  U.  S.  N.)  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Progren  in 

Economy  in  Marine  Engineering. 
WM.  KENT,  M.E.,  of  New  York  City,  Steam  Boiler  Economy. 


DBPABTMBKT  OF  LIGHT  AND  POWBB. 

JOHN  LEWIS  MORRIS,  A.M.,  C.E.,  Head  of  Department. 
HARRIS  JOSEPH  RYAN,  M.E.,  Consulting  Engineer. 
HENRY  HUTCHINSON  NORRIS,  M.E.,  Electrician. 
RICHARD  HISCOCK,  Chief  Engineer  and  Assistant  in  Steam  Engi- 
neering. 
HORACE  MARSHALL,  Engineer  of  Light  and  Power  Station. 
ALONZO  WHITLOCK,  Lineman. 
ALBERT  TUCKER,  First  Assistant  Engineer. 
JOHN  WILLIAM  BRUCE,  Second  Assistant  Engineer. 
TRACEY  HISCOCK,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Boilers. 

The  Sibley  Oollege  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  as  its  name  implies,  is  organized  as  a  technical  and  professional 
college  in  Cornell  University.  Its  courses  are  planned  and  conducted 
with  a  view,  primarily,  to  the  promotion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  law  establishing  that  institution  and  the  most  cherished  plans  of 
its  Pounders — the  advantage  of  the  "industrial  classes,**  through 
training  in  the  industrial  arts  and  professions,  as  supplementary  to  so 
much  of  academic  education  as  its  students  may  have  found  it  practi- 
cable to  secure.  Before  preparing  for  or  entering  upon  such  conises 
of  instruction  as  are  here  o€Pered,  it  is  presumed  that  the  student  has 
secured  as  complete  a  general  education  as  time  and  means  permit, 
and  that  he  is  ready  to  give  all  his  thought  and  energy  to  business. 
For  him,  these  courses  constitute  the  first  step  in  his  business  career 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  be  so  regarded,  both  by  him 
and  by  his  instructors.  The  methods  of  the  college  will  be,  as  far  as 
practicable,  those  of  the  business  establishment  or  engineer's  office, 
and  admission  and  discharge  will  be  governed  as  far  as  possible  by 
business  rules.  Men  of  ambition  and  business  holding  to  principles 
and  methods  will  be  given  every  assistance  in  their  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain a  professional  training  ;  others  will  be  directed  into  other  depart- 
ments of  study  or  into  other  lines  of  business. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  reminded  that  these  courses  are  in- 
tended solely  for  the  student  proposing  to  enter  the  professional  work 
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into  which  these  lines  of  study  lead,  and  that  it  is  assumed  that  his 
general  academic  education  has  been  completed  to  the  fall  extent  of 
his  available  time  and  means.  He  is  advised,  in  all  cases,  to  secure, 
before  entering  Sibley  College,  a  good  academic  education,  including, 
if  practicable,  a  liberal  college  coarse.  His  success  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  will  be  found  to  depend,  more  and  more,  in  the  future, 
and  always  in  large  degree,  upon  the  position  which  he  may  be  able 
to  assume  among  men  of  education  and  culture.  The  courses  here 
offered  are  not  intent' ed  to  give  him  more  than  a  technical  prepara- 
tion for  the  special  professional  work  of  his  business  life.  Bven  the 
entire  devotion  of  four  years  to  this  specific  and  limited  purpose  will 
be  found  none  too  much,  and  the  courses  are  therefore  organized  to 
meet  the  demands,  solely,  of  engineering  as  a  profession.  Education 
and  culture  should  precede  it ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  technical 
studies  must  always  constitute  a  very  effective  line  of  education  of 
the  faculties  and  of  the  mind. 

The  Sibley  Oollege  of  Mechanical  Bngineering  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  receives  its  name  from  the  la^e  Hiram  Sibley,  of 
Rochester,  who  between  the  years  of  1870  and  1887,  gave  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars  toward  its  equipment  and  endowment 
Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley  has  added  above  one  hundrad  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  later  constructions.  It  now  includes  eight  de- 
partments: Mechanical  Bngineering,  Experimental  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Machine  Design,  Mechanic  Arts  or  shop  work, 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Art,  Graduate  Schools  of  Marine  Engineering 
and  Naval  Architecture  and  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Departments. 

I.  Department  of  Mechanical  Bngineering.— The  work  of  this 
department  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  several  other  depart- 
ments to  be  presently  described.  The  full  course  of  instruction  con- 
sists of  the  studv,  by  text-book,  or  lectures,  of  the  materials  used  in 
mechanical  engineering ;  the  valuable  qualities  of  these  materials  be- 
ing exhibited  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  by  the  use  of  the  various 
kinds  of  testing  machines.  The  theory  of  strength  of  materials  is  here 
applied,  and  the  effects  of  modifying  conditions— such  as  variation  of 
temperature,  frequency  and  period  of  strain,  method  of  application  of 
stress — are  illustrated.  This  course  of  study  is  accompanied  by  in- 
struction in  the  science  of  pare  mechanical  kinematics,  which  traces 
motions  of  connected  parts,  without  reference  to  the  causes  of  such 
motion,  or  to  the  work  done,  or  the  energy  transmitted.  The  study 
is  conducted  largely  in  drawing  rooms  where  the  successive  positions 
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of  moving  parts  can  be  laid  down  on  paper.  It  is  illostrated  in  some 
directions  by  the  set  of  kinematic  models  known  as  the  Reuleauz 
models,  a  complete  collection  of  which  is  found  in  the  museum  of 
Sibley  College. 

The  study  of  machine  design  succeeds  that  of  pure  mechanism,  just 
described,  and  is  also  largely  conducted  in  the  drawing  rooms. 

The  closing  work  of  the  course  consists  of  the  study,  by  text-book 
and  lectures,  of  the  theory  of  complete  machines,  as  the  steam-engine 
and  other  motors.  The  last  term  of  the  regular  four-year  cour^  is 
devoted  largely  to  the  preparation  of  a  graduating  thesis  in  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  exhibit  something  of  the  working  power  and 
the  knowledge  gained  during  his  course. 

Students  are  allowed,  in  their  senior  year,  to  begin  to  specialize 
somewhat,  taking,  for  example,  work  in  steam,  in  marine,  in  railway, 
or  in  electrical  engineering,  with  specialists. 

2.  Department  of  Experimental  Sngineering,  or  Mechanical 
Laboratory  Instruction.  The  work  in  this  department  comprises 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  intended  not  only  to  give  the 
student  skill  in  the  use  of  apparatus  of  exact  measurement,  but  to 
teach  him  also  the  best  methods  of  research.  Its  courses  of  instruc- 
tion include  the  theory  and  use  of  machines  for  testing  the  strength 
and  determining  other  valuable  properties,  of  the  materials  of  con- 
struction, of  lubricants,  and  of  fuels,  etc.,  the  processes  of  belt-testing, 
and  of  power  measurement,  and  the  standard  system  of  gas  and  steam- 
engine  and  of  steam-boiler  test-trials.  All  students  take  part  in  this 
work  and,  when  sufficiently  expert,  in  commerial  work  of  this  kind 
at  the  University,  and  sometimes  extensively  in  the  large  cities 
throughout  the  State  and  elsewhere. 

3.  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  The  student  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  may, 
if  he  chooses,  substitute  the  special  work  in  electrical  engineering  for 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  regular  course.  The  special  work  of  the 
fourth  year  comprises  the  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  of  station  design  and  construction  of  the 
prime  movers,  the  design  and  construction  of  electrical  machinery, 
the  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  electric 
light  and  the  electrical  transmission  of  power,  besides  practice  in 
every  variety  of  measurement,  computation  and  testing,  as  applied  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  electric  lighting,  power  plants, 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  cables,  and  to  the  general  purposes 
of  investigation.  A  large  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  is  also  given  with  special  reference  to  needs  of 
the  practical  electrician. 
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Gradnates  in  the  course  of  Electrical  Engineering,  are  given  the 
degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  as  in  the  regular  course,  with  a  state- 
ment in  the  diploma  that  the  student  has  elected  the  special  work 
offered  in  this  department. 

Electricians  unfamiliar  with  engineering  may  pursue  special  work. 
Students  entering  the  undergraduate  courses  for  the  purposes  of  the 
electrician,  rather  than  those  of  the  electrical  engineer,  should  take 
the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  should  take  its  electives 
in  physics.  No  student  deficient  in  talent  for  either  mathematics, 
physics,  or  the  mechanic  arts  should  attempt  electrical  engineering. 

4.  Department  of  Kechanio  Arts.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  in 
this,  the  department  of  practical  mechanics  and  machine  construction, 
is  to  make  the  student,  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  acquainted  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  construction  of  machinery.  The  couxsea 
are  as  follows : 

Wood- working,  Turning  and  Pattern-making.  This  course 
begins  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  wood- working,  each  of  which  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  a  certain  application  of  a 
certain  tool ;  and  the  course  of  exercises  as  a  whole,  is  expected  to  en- 
able the  student  to  perform  any  ordinary  operations  familiar  to  the 
carpenter,  the  joiner  and  the  pattern  maker.  Time  permitting,  these 
prescribed  exercises  are  followed  by  practice  in  making  members  of 
structures,  joints,  small  complete  structures,  patterns,  their  core- 
boxes,  and  other  constructions  in  wood.  .  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  details  of  pattern-making. 

Forging,  KoiUding  and  Foundry-work.  These  courses  are  ex- 
pected not  only  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
the  blacksmith  and  the  moulder,  but  to  give  him  that  manual  skill  in 
the  handling  of  tools  which  will  permit  him  to  enter  the  machine 
shop  and  there  quickly  to  acquire  familiarity  and  skill  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  metals,  and  in  the  management  of  both  hand  and 
machine  tools. 

Ironworking.  The  instruction  in  the  machine  shop,  as  in  the 
foundry  and  the  forge,  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  wood-working  course,  beginning  with  a 
series  of  graded  exercises,  which  will  give  the  student  familiarity 
with  the  tools  of  the  craft,  and  with  the  operations  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  they  are  particularly  designed,  and  concluding  by 
practice  in  the  construction  of  parts  of  machinery,  and  time  per- 
mitting, in  the  building  of  complete  machines  which  may  have  a 
market  value. 

5.  Department  of  Industrial  Drawing  and  Art,  (excluding 
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Machine  Design).  Preehand  Drawing  and  Art:  the  instruction 
begins  with  freehand  drawing,  which  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures 
and  general  exercises  from  the  blackboard,  from  flat  copies,  and  from 
models.  The  work  embraces  a  thorough  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye  in  outline  drawing,  elementary  prespective,  model  and  object 
drawing,  drawing  from  casts  and  sketching  from  nature.  The  course 
in  freehand  drawing  may  be  followed  by  instruction  in  decorative  art, 
in  designing  for  textiles  and  ceramics,  in  modeling,  and  in  other  ad- 
yanced  studies  introductory  to  the  study  of  fine  art. 

Mechanical  drawing:  The  course  begins  with  freehand  drawing, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work  considerable  time  is  expected  to  be 
giyen  to  the  sketching  of  parts  of  machines  and  of  trains  of  mechanism, 
and,  later,  of  working  machines.  The  use  of  drawing  instruments  is 
next  taught,  and  after  the  student  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
descriptive  geometry  and  the  allied  branches,  the  methods  of  work  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  workshops  and  manufacturing  establishments 
are  learned.  Line  drawing,  tracing  and  "  blue  printing,"  the  conven- 
tional section-lining  and  colors,  geometrical  construction,  projections 
and  other  important  details  of  the  draughtsman's  work  are  practiced 
until  the  student  has  acquired  proficiency. 

Industrial  Art.  Instruction  in  industrial  and  fine  art,  continuing 
through  four  years,  is  arranged  for  students  having  a  talent  for  such 
work,  and  desiring  to  devote  their  time  mainly  to  this  subject.  Mod- 
eling and  landscape  drawing  and  painting  occupy  the  spring  term. 
No  degree  is  conferred,  but  certificates  of  proficiency  may  be  given  at 
the  end  of  the  course.  Occasional  general  and  public  lectures  on  the 
history  of  art  and  the  work  of  great  artists  are  given. 

6.  Department  of  Machine  Design.— The  advanced  instruction 
in  the  Department  of  Machine  Design  is  developed  directly  out  of  the 
preceding  courses  and  includes  the  tracing  of  curves  and  cams,  the 
study  of  kinematics  on  the  drawing  board,  tracing  the  motion  of  detail 
mechanism,  and  the  kinematic  relations  of  connected  parts.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  accompanied  by  lecture-room  instruction  and  the 
study  of  the  text-book  ;  the  instructors  in  the  drawing  rooms  being 
assisted  by  the  lecture-room  instructor,  who  is  a  specialist  in  his 
branch.  The  concluding  part  of  the  course  embraces  a  similar  method 
of  teaching  machine-design,  the  lecture-room  and  drawing-room  work 
being  correlated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  kinematics  or  mechanics. 
The  course  concludes,  when  time  allows,  by  the  designing  of  complete 
machines,  as  the  steam  engine  or  other  motor,  or  some  important 
special  type  of  machine.  Students  often  make  original  designs,  and 
not  infrequently  put  on  paper  plans  relating  to  their  own  inventions. 
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Besides  the  preceding  undergradaate  courses,  graduate  courses  are 
arranged  for  students  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  who  de- 
sire further  instruction  and  advanced  work  in  engineering. 

7.  The  Qradtuite  School  of  Marine  Bngineering  and  Naval 
Architecture,  which  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1890, 
has  for  its  object  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  and  opportunities 
for  research  in  such  special  branches  of  engineering  as  relate  to  the 
design,  building,  powering,  and  propulsion  of  vessels  of  any  and  all 
types.    Such  courses  naturally  fall  under  two  heads : 

(a)  Marine  Engineering,     (b)  Naval  Architecture. 

These  two  subdivisions  are  closely  inter-related,  and  of  the  courses 
of  study  offered,  many  are  common  to  both.  Outside  of  these  each 
branch  is  specialized  in  its  own  direction,  the  naval  architect  being 
more  especially  interested  with  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
ship,  and  the  marine  engineer  with  the  design,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  motive  power. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  work  in  Marine  Engineering  the  student 
follows  for  the  first  three  years,  with  only  slight  change,  the  regular 
Sibley  College  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  During  the  fourth 
year  special  work  in  Marine  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  is  intro- 
duced, occupying  about  one-half  of  the  time  for  this  year.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  is  occupied  with  a  portion  of  the  regular  senior 
work  in  the  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  study  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Shipbuilding  being  somewhat 
further  removed  from  the  regular  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
the  special  work  of  the  course  ft  necessarily  somewhat  wider  in  ex- 
tent. As  a  foundation  for  this  course  the  studeut  follows  for  the  first 
two  years  with  no  change  the  regular  Sibley  College  course  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  During  the  Junior  year  special  work  in  Naval  Arch- 
itecture and  Shipbuilding  is  introduced  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
third  the  time  for  the  year.  This  is  followed  in  the  Senior  year  with 
further  work  in  the  same  lines  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half  the  time 
of  the  year.  The  remainder  of  the  time  in  each  year  is  occupied  with 
studies  in  the  regular  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  undergraduate  course,  as  above  outlined,  is  intended  to  acquaint 
the  student,  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  the  time  will  permit,  with  the 
general  principles  involved  in  the  science  of  Marine  Construction  and 
with  the  development  and  actual  condition  of  the  art  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  widest  range  of  present-day  practice.  The  student  is 
thus  fitted  to  takejup  intelligently  the  practical  study  of  his  profession 
as  found  in  the  routine  office  work  connected  with  marine  design. 
With  the  start  thus  obtained  and  the  broad  training  in  fundamental 
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principles  which  the  undergraduate  course  seeks  to  give,  the  attain- 
ments of  the  student  in  this  field  will  be  limited  only  by  his  industry, 
continuity  of  purpose,  and  the  special  direction  in  which  his  efforts 
are  expended. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  offered  in  the  graduate  courses  is  to  give 
opportunity  for  advanced  study  and  research  along  special  lines  of 
work,  at  the  same  time  broadening,  rounding  out  and  strengthening 
the  work  of  the  undergraduate  course. 

The  methods  of  work  in  the  graduate  year  are  to  a  large  extent  in- 
dividual and  vary  with  the  subject  involved.  They  include  directed 
courses  of  reading  and  study,  special  conferences  with  the  professor, 
or  courses  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  topics  under  examination,  to- 
gether with  special  research  and  investigation  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  most  suitable  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

8.  The  Oraduate  School  of  Bailway  Mechanical  Bngineerixig 
was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June,  1896,  and  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  1898.  Its  purpose  is  to  concentrate  and  systematize 
the  work  in  the  mechanical  engineering  of  railway  machinery  pre- 
viously constituting  a  subordinate  part  of  the  existing  coturees,  and  to 
offer  special  instruction  to  students  who  have  completed  a  general 
course  in  technical  institutions  of  high  rank,  and,  furthermore,  to 
members  of  the  engineering  profession  desiring  special  knowledge  in 
this  field.  For  all  such,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  this  department 
of  engineering  of  immediate  practical  value,  courses  of  work  are  also 
available  in  other  associated  departments  of  the  College  and  of  the 
University,  in  such  form  and  in  such  amount  as  will  be  best  adapted 
to  their  necessities. 

The  courses  in  the  school  have  special  relation  to  the  designing, 
manufacture,  service  in  operation,  repairing,  and  the  test  trials  of 
locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock  and  their  equipment ;  and  with 
the  problems  connected  with  the  other  kinds  of  machinery  employed 
in  railway  operation.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
.  the  young  engineer  seeking  to  find  his  way  into  the  mechanical  de- 
partments of  railways  and  into  the  positions,  ultimately,  of  superin- 
tendents of  shops  and  of  motive  power.  These  courses  are  also  suit- 
able for  those  who  desire  to  become  locomotive  or  car  builders,  as 
managers  eventually  of  so-called  '*  contract  shops  " ;  and  for  those 
whose  interests  lean  towards  the  railway  supply  business,  as  the  me- 
chanical engineer,  superintendent  of  works,  or  travelling  representa- 
tive of  firms  furnishing  equipment,  supplies  and  tools  for  locomotLves, 
cars  and  shops. 
In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  in  Sibley  College,  as  pttrely  pro- 
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fessional,  there  will  be  found  in  the  scheme  of  the  special  courses  lead- 
ing to  advanced  degrees,  opportunities  for  pursuing  work  in  eco- 
nomics, in  law,  and  in  allied  professional  and  scientific^departments, 
in  all  that  great  variety  characteristic  of  the  University. 

The  School  so  arranges  its  work,  also,  as  to  connect  closely  with  the 
undergraduate  work  of  Sibley  College.  Students  in  the  undergradu- 
ate courses  may  begin  to  specialize  in  their  sophomore  year  by  elect- 
ing problems  relating  to  locomotive  details  in  course  d  5,  Mechanical 
Drawing.  In  the  Junior  year  the  Railway  Seminary  becomes  avail- 
able. Juniors  who  are  ahead  of  their  course  and  have  the  proper 
preparation  and  time,  may  still  farther  specialize  by  elections  from  the 
senior  courses  in  the  Railway  School.  In  the  senior  railway  year, 
about  half  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  railway  subjects.  The 
graduate  year, carries  the  specialized  instruction  to  far  greater  thorough- 
ness, handling  the  various  problems  with  the  strictly  engineering 
completeness  of  the  actual  railway  motive  power  department.  Railway 
seniors,  who  have  the  available  time,  may  elect  some  of  this  advanced 
graduate  work.  In  general,  with  the  above  additions,  the  railway 
course  is  identical  with  the  regular  course  in  mechanical  engineering 
for  the  first  three  years. 

Graduates  of  engineering  schools  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of 
the  senior  year  in  the  regular  course,  can  take  a  special  graduate  year, 
made  up  of  the  senior  railway  subjects  and  such  electives  from  the 
graduate  subjects  as  may  be  desired. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunity  offered  for  practical 
experience  in  railway  and  locomotive  shops  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. From  1899  there  have  been  about  thirty  shops  open  each  sum- 
mer to  the  students  for  this  three  months  of  work,  at  wages  more  than 
covering  expenses  of  which  from  sixty  to  eighty  students  of  all  classes 
have  annually  availed  themselves,  some  for  three  successive  seasons. 
The  importance  of  this  work,  as  preparatory  to  the  courses  of  the 
Railway  School,  for  developing  character  and  self  reliance,  and  for  a 
better  standing  at  the  later  entrance  into  permanent  positions  after 
graduation,  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
summer  work  or  its  equivalent  is  required  before  entrance  to  the 
principal  railway  course. 

Inspection  trips,  accompanied  by  the  Principal  of  the  School  as  field 
lecturer,  are  made  to  important  railway  and  manufacturing  centers 
during  the  year,  with  a  long  tour  covering  the  spring  recess,  at  re- 
duced rates. 

[Circulars  of  Schools  will  be  sent  on  application.] 

Courses  in  Chemical  Engineering  may  be  arranged. 
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Special  Students. — Special  students  are  sometimes  admitted  who 
are  expected  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  a  course  of  instruction 
planned  with  reference  to  their  needs  and  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  College.  This  instruction  does  not  lead  to  a  degree  and  is 
only  intended  for  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  a  complete  col- 
lege course,  or  who  desire  special  instruction  in  advanced  and  gradu- 
ate work. 

Kon-Besident  Lecturers,  etc. — Supplementing  the  regular  course 
of  instruction,  lectures  are  delivered  from  time  to  time  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  the  grest  specialists  of  the  profession.  Ex- 
tended "Inspection  Tours"  are  made  to  the  great  cities  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  during  the  spring  vacation,  when  sufficient 
numbers  are  enrolled. 

Persons  desiring  more  information  in  regard  to  any  subject  con- 
nected with  Sibley  College  should  address  ''The  Director  of  Sibley 
College." 

BUTLDIKaS  AND   EaxrZPKSNT  07   SIBLEY  OOLLEOX. 

The  buildings  of  Sibley  OoUege  occupy  a  ground  enclosed  between 
Bast  and  Central  Avenues,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Campus,  leased 
from  the  University  for  the  purposes  of  the  College,  under  an  agree> 
ment  with  the  late  Hiram  Sibley. 

The  two  main  bnil dings  of  the  Sibley  OoUege  are  each  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories  in  height 
They  contain  museums,  the  reading-room,  drawing-rooms,  large  and 
well-lighted  lecture- rooms,  and  the  rooms  of  the  different  professors. 
The  workshops  are  placed  in  separate  buildings  and  consist  of  a  ma- 
chine shop,  a  foundry,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  wood- working  shop, 
and  include  rooms  devoted  to  the  storage  of  tools.  Besides  these 
there  is  an  additional  building,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  forty  in 
dimensions,  and  two  stories  in  height,  occupied  by  the  laboratories  of 
the  department  of  experimental  engineering.  At  the  bottom  of  Pall 
Creek  Gorge  is  the  house  protecting  the  turbines  which  supply  the 
power  ordinarily  required  for  driving  the  machinery  of  the  College, 
and  the  electric  apparatus  for  lighting  the  campns  and  the  buildings, 
and,  near  it,  a  steam  pumping  station  used  as  a  reserve  when  the 
power  of  the  hydraulic  station  is  unequal  to  the  demand  for  water 
supply.  The  large  engine  and  dynamo  room,  containing  all  the  en- 
gines and  dynamos  employed  in  lighting  the  University,  is  adjacent 
to  the  shops,  and  beside  the  boiler-room  in  which  are  placed  the  200 
H.P.  boilers  furnishing  steam  to  these  and  the  experimental  engines. 

The  OoUections  of  Sibley  Oollege  are  of  exceptional  extent, 
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value,  and  interest.  The  principal  room  on  the  first  floor  of  one  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  museum  of  illustrative  apparatus, 
machinery,  products  of  manufacturing,  and  collections  exhibiting  pro- 
cesses and  methods,  new  inventions,  forms  of  motors  and  other  collec- 
tions of  value  in  the  courses  of  technical  instruction.  In  this  museum  is 
placed  a  large  Reuleauz  collection  of  models  of  kinematic  movements. 
Besides  these  are  the  Schroeder  and  other  models,  exhibiting  parts 
of  machinery,  the  construction  of  steam  engines  and  other  machines, 
and  a  large  number  of  samples  of  machines  constructed  to  illustrate 
special  forms  and  methods  of  manufacture.  Many  of  these  machines 
and  tools  have  been  made  in  the  University  shops.  The  lecture  rooms 
of  Sibley  College,  each  being  devoted  to  a  specified  line  of  instruction 
and  list  of  subjects,  are  each  supplied  with  a  collection  of  materials, 
drawings,  models,  and  machines,  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  lecturer.  The  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  is 
illustrated  by  a  fine  collection  of  steam  engines,  gas  and  vapor  engines, 
water-wheels  and  other  motors,  models  and  drawings  of  every  standard 
or  historical  form  of  prime  mover,  or  parts  of  machines,  and  of  com- 
pleted machinery. 

The  collections  of  tue  Department  of  Drawing  and  Art  include  a 
large  variety  of  studies  of  natural  and  conventional  forms,  shaded  and 
in  outline,  geometrical  models,  casts  and  illustrations  of  historical 
ornament,  and  remarkably  fine  collections  of  casts,  of  pattern  and 
other  art  work. 

A  special  museum  building,  35  by  75  feet,  has  been  erected  for  the 
School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  which  is  an  important 
and  growing  collection  of  railway  appliances,  either  new,  or  showing 
failures  in  service,  or  tested  in  Sibley  laboratories. 

The  workshops  are  supplied  with  every  needed  kind  of  machine  or 
tool,  including  lathes,  and  hand  and  bench  tools  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  two  hundred  students  of  the  first  year,  in  wood- working  ;  in 
the  foundry  and  forge,  all  needed  tools  for  a  class  of  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  second  year  ;  in  the  machine  shop,  machine  tools 
from  the  best  builders,  and  a  great  variety  of  special  and  hand  tools, 
which  are  sufficient  for  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  third 
year,  and  as  many  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

The  Sibley  College  Mechanical  Laboratories  constitute  the  de- 
partment of  demonstration  and  experimental  research  of  Sibley  Col- 
lege, in  which  not  only  instruction,  but  investigation  is  conducted. 
They  are  supplied  with  the  apparatus  for  experimental  work  in  the 
determination  of  the  power  and  efficiency  of  heat  motors,  and  of  the 
three  turbines  driving  the  machinery  of  the  establishment ;  with  a 
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boiler  testing  plant  and  instruments ;  and  with  twenty  machines  of 
the  various  standard  types  for  testing  the  strength  of  metals,  includ- 
ing machines  of  50,  100,  and  150  tons  capacity ;  and  one  60,000  and 
one  200,000  pound  Emery  machine,  of  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
delicacy.  Sixteen  steam  engines,  twelve  air,  oil,  and  gas  engines, 
fourteen  dynamometers,  eight  lubricant- testing  machines,  about  fifty 
standard  pressure  gauges  and  an  equally  numerous  collection  of  steam 
engine  indicators,  together  with  other  apparatus  and  instruments  of 
precision  employed  by  the  engineer  in  such  researches  as  he  is,  in 
practice,  called  upon  to  make,  are  collected  here.  A  large  hydraulic 
*' plant"  is  employed  for  experimental  purposes  and  for  research. 
All  the  motors  of  the  University,  and  its  boilers,  amounting  to  1000 
horse-power,  are  available  for  test  trials.  The  steam  engines  are  set 
up,  with  the  heavy  lighting  dynamos,  adjacent  to  the  boilers ;  among 
them  a  200  H.P.  "experimental  engine,''  and  several  of  smaller 
power,  including  a  150  H.P.  steam-turbine  with  dynamo  attached,  and 
a  20  H.P.  quadruple  expansion  experimental  engine  and  steam  boiler, 
designed  and  built  by  students,  and  arranged  to  use  with  steam  at  500 
pounds  pressure,  exhibiting  an  efficiency  without  precedent  at  its  date. 
The  Laboratories  of  Blectrical  Engineering,  including  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  of  Sibley  College 
and  also  that  available  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  comprehend 
many  special  collections  of  apparatus  and  equipment.  In  addition  to 
large  numbers  of  working  drawings  of  stations,  *' plants,"  motor  and 
electrical  machinery,  there  are  extensive  collections  of  experimental 
machinexy  and  apparatus  of  research.  These  collections  include  a 
great  number  of  large  and  small  dynamos  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lighting  types,  including  a  five  hundred  light  and  a  twenty-five  light 
Edison,  two  Thomson-Houston,  three  Weston,  a  Bali,  a  Mather,  a 
Waterhouse  third  brush,  a  Gramme,  a  Siemens  and  Halske,  a  six 
hundred  and  fifty  light  Westinghouse  alternate  current  machine  and 
its  complement  of  converters,  and  a  Westinghouse  forty-arc  light 
alternate  with  its  full  complement  of  lamps,  and  a  ten  H.P.  Laval 
turbine  and  djmamo ;  a  variety  of  motors,  including  two  ten  H.P. 
automatic  Sprague  motors,  a  Brush  five  H.P.  constant  current,  and  a 
Tesla  alternate  current  motor.  Storage  batteries  are  of  the  Julien, 
Gibson,  Sorley,  and  other  "  accumulator  "  types ;  aggregating  about 
200  cells.  There  are  also  arc  and  incandescent  lamps  of  all  the  various 
types,  and  commercial  electric  meters.  The  great  tangent  galvano- 
meter and  electro-dynamometers,  and  the  potential  instrument  at  the 
Magnetic  Observatory,  and  the  authorized  copies  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation standards  of  resistance  afibrd  every  facility  for  making  meas- 
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nrements  in  absolute  measure  of  current,   B.M.P.,  and  resistance, 
nith  the  highest  attainable  accuracy. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  ammeters,  voltmeters.  Wheatstone 
bridges,  electro-dynamometers,  electric  balances,  long  range  electrom- 
eters, etc.,  many  constructed  here,  others  purchased,  for  general  use, 
and  always  kept  in  correct  adjustment  by  comparison  with  the  above 
standardizing  apparatus.  Apparatus  is  provided  for  all  delicate  test- 
ing, for  the  exact  study  and  determination  of  alternate  current  energy, 
for  conductivity  and  insulation  tests,  and  for  the  determination  of  the 
properties  of  the  magnetic  materials.  Means  for  making  quantitative 
measurements  are  supplied  through  a  well  equipped  photometer  room 
for  the  photometry  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps ;  several  Brackett 
"cradle  "  dynamometers  for  efficiency  tests  of  dynamos  and  motors  ; 
a  rheostat  of  german-silver  wire,  for  a  working  resistance,  with  a 
capacity  ranging  from  twenty-two  hundred  ohms  and  four  amperes  to 
four- tenths  of  an  ohm  and  three  hundred  amperes. 

BEauntEMEVTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission  :  English,  History, 
[the  student  must  offer  one  of  the  four  following  divisions  in  History: 
(a) American  including  Civil  Government ;  (b)  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
em European;  (c)  English;  (d)  Ancient;]  Plane  Geometry,  Ele- 
mentary Algebra.    See  pages  33-36. 

In  addition  to  the  above  primary  entrance  subjects^  the  applicant 
must  offer  as  below  ;— 

1.  In  Solid  Geometry  t  Advanced  Algebra,  and  in  Plane  and  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry t  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  standard  American 
and  English  text-books.    See  page  46. 

2.  In  Advanced  French  or  Advanced  German  (German  preferred) 
as  given  on  pages  38  and  39. 

3.  The  applicant  must  have  presented  a  Regents'  diploma  (page 50) 
or  a  certificate  (page  51)  of  graduation  from  an  approved  school. 
Otherwise  he  must,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  mentioned  in  i 
and  2,  pass  examination  or  present  acceptable  certificates  represent- 
ative of  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  three  years  time  in  a  single 
subject  in  preparatory  schools  of  approved  standing.* 

For  the  above  work  a  free  choice  among  the  various  subjects  taught 
in  the  preparatory  schools  of  approved  standing,  and  not  otherwise 


•This  additional  reqnlrement  is  equiTalent  to  la  cotiats  on  the  Regents*  scale  in 
the  SUte  of  New  York. 
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counted,  will  usaally  be  accepted  ;  at  the  same  time,  combinations  of 
the  following  subjects  are  recommended  as  most  suitable  for  entrance 
to  the  courses  in  Sibley  College :  The  Alternate  Modem  Language^ 
Free-Hand  Drawing,  Physics,  Chemistry. 

The  candidate  is  advised  not  to  limit  his  preparation  to  the  above 
formal  riequirements,  but  to  secure  before  entering  upon  his  profes- 
sional course,  the  most  comprehensive  general  and  liberal  education 
which  his  circumstances  will  allow. 

[/br  details  as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission  see  pt^es  33- 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  communication  should  be  ad" 
dressed  to  the  Registrar.    See  pages  35-52, 

For  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  and  UnU 
versitieSy  and  as  specials^  communication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  or  the  Secretary  of  Sibley  College,    Seepages  52  and  53, 

For  admission  to  graduate  work  and  candidacy  for  advanced 
degrees,  communication  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Univ- 
versity  Faculty,    Seepages  64-72. 

COURSES   IN   MBCHANICAL   ENGimEIBIUNO    LBADZNO 
TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

Regular  Ootirse. 

The  letters  and  figures  relate  to  the  departments  and  courses  in  Sib- 
ley College  as  described  on  pp.  372  to  377, 

Frtshman  Vtar. 

German  or  French 

Analytic  Geometry 

Differential  Calculus 

Integral  Calculus 

Chemistry  or  Drawing 

Drawing  or  Chemistry 

Shopwork 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  must  be  taken. 

Sophomore  Year,  No.  Course.         »t  Term,    ad  Tent. 

Mechanics  of  Engineering 20 5 5 

Descriptive  Geometry 8 2 2 

Physics I 4 4 

CEemistry  or  Drawing 6  or  5 6  or  5 - 

Drawing  or  Chemistry 5  or  6a 5or6 

Shopwork 5 3 3 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  required  Drill  must  be  taken. 


No.  Course. 

xst  Term,    ad  Term. 

I  or  2 

3 3 

2 

4 - 

I 2 

- 3 

6 - 

2  or  I 

- 6 

3 3 
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Junior  Ytmr.  No.  Conne.         ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Steam  Machinery m.d.  ii - 4 

Blectrical  Machinery B.B.  10 4 - 

General  Machine  D^gn M.D.  12 i 4 

Kinematics  and  Drawing m.d.  10 3 3 

Materials  of  Engineering x.K.  10 2 - 

Physical  Laboratory Physics  3 2 2 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.E.  11 3 3 

Shopwork m.a.  10 3 3 

Stnior  Vtar,  No.  Courae.         zst  Term,    ad  Term. 

Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors M.B.  20 5 2 

Physical  Laboratory Physics  5 3 - 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.K.  20 2 i 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.E.  2ca i - 

Engine  Design  (or  23) m.d.  20 3 2 

Engine  Design  (or  22) m.d.  21 2 i 

Shopwork m.a.  20 3 - 

Thesis :  Designing  and  Drawing,  Me- 
chanical Laboratory  Investigations, 
Shopwork,  time  divided  optionally, 
but  subject  to  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector   - 8 

Elective 3-5 

Course  in  Bleotrioal  BngineerixLg.f 

The  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years  are  identical  with  the 
conxse  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  in  the  senior  year,  laboratory 
work  is  increased,  and  advanced  electrical  engineering  work  intro- 
duced. 

Junior  Voar.  No.  Coarae.        ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Steam  Machinery m.d.  ii 4 

Electrical  Machinery K.E.  10 - 4 

General  Machine  Desi^ -_.     m.d.  12 i 4 

Kinematics  and  Drawing _.      m.d.  10 3 3 

Materials  of  Engineering x.E.  10 2 - 

PhjTsical  Laboratory Physics  3 2 2 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.E.  11 3 3 

Shopwork M.A.  10 3 3 

Smior  Vtar.  No.  Courae.  lat  Term,  ad  Term. 
Physics,  Laboratory  work  and 4 4 4 

Lectures 8 i i 

Steam  Engine  and  other  Motors m.e.  20 5 2 

Mechanical  Lab x.E.  20 3 i 

Electrical  Eng. E.E.  20   3 i 

Electrical  Eng E.E.  21 2 2 

Shopwork m.a.  20 2 - 

Thesis,  including  laboratory,  drawing 

and  shop 8 

t  All  elections  to  be  approved  by  the  Director.  Student!  will  report  for  inatmo- 
tiona.    StttdenU  are  adviaed  and  encouraged  to  Uke  ihop  practice  in  vacation. 
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Cotiraea  in  Marine  Engineering  and  Kaval  Architecture. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  identical  with  the  coarse  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  In  the  junior  year  slight  changes  are  made 
in  order  to  begin  introductory  courses  in  Naval  Architecture  and 
Shipbuilding.  In  the  senior  year  a  still  larger  proportion  of  marine 
work  is  introduced  as  shown  below.  Special  circulars  relating  to  this 
work  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Course  for  ICarine  Bngineers. 

Junior  Ytar,  Na  Course.         xat  Term,    ad  Term. 

Steam  Machinery m.d.  ii - 4 

Electrical  Machmery E.K.  10 4 - 

General  Machine  Design m.d.  12 i 4 

Kinematics  and  drawing m.d.  10 3 »_.  - 

Materials  of  Engineering x.E.  10 2  _-.!—  - 

Physical  Laboratory Physics  3 2 2 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.K.  11 3 3 

Shopwork m.a.  10 3 3 

Naval  Architecture M.c.  10 - 4 

Senior  Year,  No.  Course.         zst  Term,    ad  Term. 

Naval  Architecture m.c.  20 - 3 

Shipbuilding M.c.  11 - 3 

Marine  Engineering m.c.  22 5 3 

Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors m.K.  20 5 2 

Physical  Laboratory Physics  5 3 - 

Shopwork M.A.  20 2 - 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.B.  20. 3 i 

Thesis _- - 8 

Cotirse  for  Kaval  Architects. 

Junior  Year,  No.  Course.        zst  Term,    ad  Term. 

Steam  Machinery m.d.  ii - 4 

General  Machine  Desi^ m.d.  12 i 4 

Kinematics  and  Drawing M.D.  10 3 - 

Materials  of  Engineering x.B.  10 2 - 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.E.  11 3 3 

Naval  Architecture M.c.  10 - 4 

Shipbuilding m.c.  ii  3 3 

Shopwork m.a.  10 3 3 


t  students  taking  this  course  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  M.K. ;  and  the  state- 
ment that  they  have  given  special  attention  to  electrical  work  is  eng^rosscd  on 
their  diploma.  None  should  enter  It  unless  strong  in  mathMmatia^  both  puro  and 
applied,  and  in  physics. 
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Senior  Year.  No.  Course.        »t  Term,    ad  Term. 

Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors m.b.  ao 5 2 

Physical  laboratory Physics  3 2 2 

Electrical  Machinery K.B.  10 4 - 

Naval  Architecture m.c.  20 4 3 

Ship  Construction  and  Design m.c.  21  5 2 

Shopwork m.a.  20 2 - 

Thesis,.^ - 8 

Courses  in  Bailway  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years  are  identical  with  the 
regular  course  in  mechanical  engineering  though  locomotive  details 
may  be  elected  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  D.  5,  by  Sophomores  and  the 
Railway  Seminary,  R.  22,  by  Juniors.  The  senior  year  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering  is  arranged  to 
take  the  place  of  the  senior  year  in  the  regular  course.  The  graduate 
year  is  arranged  for  those  who  have  taken  the  senior  railway  year. 

For  graduate  students  who  have  not  taken  any  of  the  railway  sub- 
jects of  the  senior  railway  year,  but  have  had  the  equivalent  of  M.E. 
20,  X.E.  20,  Physics  5,  and  M.A.  2r»,  a  special  graduate  year  is  pro- 
vided, consisting  of  R.  20,  R.  21,  R.  22,  two  hours  of  R.  30,  E.  E.  32, 
and  sufficient  electives  to  make  a  total  of  fifteen  hours  per  week. 

The  senior  railway  courses  may  be  elected  separately  by  seniors  in 
other  departments  or  by  juniors  who  may  have  the  proper  preparation 
and  time. 

Circulars  are  sent  on  application. 

Senior  Year,  No.  Course.         tst  Term,    ad  Term. 

Rolling  Stock   {preceded  by  summer 

locomotive  shopwork) R.  20 4 4 

Designing  of  Railway  Machinery  ^.^         R.  21 3 (i) 

Locomotive  Testing  {elective  in  place 

o/R,  21,  I  hour) X.B.  21 (i) 

Seminary R.  22 i i 

Electric  Railways E.E.  32 i i 

Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors M.E.  20 5 2 

Mechanical  Laboratory , —      x.E.  20 3 i 

Physical  Laboratory Physics  5 i 2 

Shopwork m.a.  20 2 

Thesis 8 

Gradumte  Year.  No.  Course.        ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Advanced  Railway  Mech,  Eng R.  30 5 5 

Plant  Designing R.  31 3 3 

Seminary R.  22 1 i 

Elective 6 6 

24 
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A  Six  Tear  Ooune  Leadinsr  to  the  Two  Degrees  A.B.,  and  M.E. 

Juniors  and  senion  in  good  standing  in  the  Academic  Department 
are  allowed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  concerned  in  each  case,  to  elect 
studies  in  other  Colleges  which  shall  count  towards  graduation  in  the 
Academic  Department,  but  the  sum  total  of  hours  elected  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  numb^  required  for  one  year's  work  in  such  Colleges,  nor 
exceed  nine  hours  per  week  in  any  term. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  following  suggestion  is  given 
for  a  six  year  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  M.E.  Sub- 
jects in  italics  are  those  common  to  the  courses  for  both  degrees. 
With  this  end  in  view  Descriptive  Geometry  may  be  taken  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  the  course  for  A.B. 

Preihman  Year,  No.  Course.         ist  Term,    ad  Term 

Maihematia 2 

Analytical  Geometry  ") 

Differential  Calculus  \ 5 5 

Integral  Calculus        J 

French  or  German i  or  2 3 3 

Chemistry  or  Drawing 6 

Drawing  or  Chemistry 6 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences (Maximum) 4 4 

Drill 2 2 

Sophomore  Year.  No.  Course.         ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Physics I 4 4 

Chemistry 6 6 

Descriptive  Geometry CB.  8 2 2 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences (Maximum) 6 12 

Drill 2 2 

Junior  Year.  No.  Course.         ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Mechanics C.B.  20 5 5 

Shopwork 3 3 

Physics — 3&5 4 4 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences (Maximum) 6 6 

Stnior  Year.  No.  Course.        ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Drawing d.  2 3 2 

Shopwork 3 3 

Kinematics ^•...      M.D.  10 3 3 

Elective  in  Arts  and  Sciences ^(Maximum) o 10 

The  completion  of  the  above  courses  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Sth  Year,  No.  Course.         ist  Term,    ad  Term. 

Steam  Machinery M.D.  11 4 

Electrical  Machinery E.E.  10 4 

General  Machine  Design M.D.  12 i 4 

Materials  of  Engineering x.B.  10 2 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.E.  n 3 3 

Shopwork 3 3 

Elective 5 4 
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6ih  Year.  No.  Course.        »t  TemA    ad  Term. 

Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors '     M.E.  20 5 .  2 

Mechanical  Laboratory x.B.  20 3 i 

Designing,  M.D.,  20,  21  or  22,  23 5 3 

Shopwork 3 

Thesis 8 

Elective _ 3 5 

The  completion  of  the  above  additional  courses  will  lead  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.E. 

For  those  taking  the  course  in  electrical  engineering,  or  who  may 
wish  to  specialize  in  the  undergraduate  course  of  the  graduate  schools, 
the  arrangement  of  a  six  year  course  for  both  degrees  would  be 
slightly  different,  as  indicated  by  the  details  of  these  various  courses 
of  study. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

The  courses  in  each  department  are  numbered  in  accordance  with 
the  following  plan : 

Numbers  i  to   4  inclusive  denote  Freshman  subjects. 
5  to    9        **  "       Sophomore      ** 

*•      10  to  19        "  **       Junior  " 

"      20  to  29        '*  "       Senior 

**      30  to  35        **  **       Graduate  " 

Three  hours  in  the  shops  or  drawing  rooms,  or  two  and  one-half 
hours  in  the  laboratories  count  as  one  hour  in  the  schedule. 

Unless  otherwise  noted  the  courses  run  continuously  throughout 
the  year. 

THESIS. 

The  thesis  is  intended  to  represent  the  results  of  some  special  study 
or  investigation,  either  theoretical  or  experimental,  or  preferably 
both.  It  is  furthermore  intended,  to  enable  the  student  to  show  the 
results  of  his  training  as  an  engineer,  and  his  capacity  for  the  in- 
telligent study  of  special  or  original  problems. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  College  not  later  than  the  Christmas  recess,  and  the 
thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  handed  in  not  later  than  the  15th  of 
May  following.  In  special  cases,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  professor  having  immediate  oversight  of  the  work,  the  time  limit 
for  the  submission  of  the  completed  thesis  may  be  extended. 
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Department  of  Mechanical  En^neering^.    [M.B.] 

lo.  Steam  Machinery.  First  term  for  Electrical  Engineers.  Sec- 
ond term  for  all  others.  Requires  course  i  Physics,  and  20  C.E. 
Juniors.    Recitations.    Credit,  4  hours.    Mr.  Shbpard. 

20.  Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors.  Thermodynamics  and 
the  theory  of  steam  and  other  heat  engines.  Lectures.  Five  hours 
per  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  Easter  recess.  Credit, 
5  hours  first  term,  2  hours  second  term.  Daily  except  S.,  11.  Profes- 
sor Thurston. 

21.  Applied  Theory  of  Steam  and  other  Engines.  Elective. 
Finance  of  Design  and  Operation.  Two  hours  per  week  from  the 
Easter  recess  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Credit,  i  hour  second  term. 
T.,  Th.,  II.    Professor  Thurston. 

30.  Advanced  Work  in  Special  Courses  and  Graduate  Work 
in  Mechanical  Engineering.  As  may  be  assigned  by  Professor 
Thurston. 

31.  Finance  of  Engineering  and  Economics  of  Manufactur- 
ing Establishments.  Elective.  Three  hours  per  week  from  the 
Easter  recess  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Credit,  2  hours  second  term. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  II.    Professor  Thurston. 

Department  of  Experimental  Engineering.    [Z.E.] 

10.  Materials  of  Engineering.  Juniors.  Two  hours.  First  term. 
Lectures.    T.,  8 ;  Th.,  9.    Professor  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Dibdrichs. 

11.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Three  hours.  Juniors.  Lectures. 
Strength  of  materials,  tension,  transverse  testing,  compression,  tor- 
sion, impact  testing,  strength  of  large  specimens,  and  special  re- 
search ;  calibrating  dynamometers,  steam  gauges,  weirs,  and  meters ; 
oil  testing,  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimetry,  thermometer,  calibration, 
valve  setting  and  indicator  practice  ;  test  of  durability  of  lubricants, 
efficiency  tests,  water  motors,  centrifugal  pumps,  gas  engines,  inject- 
ors, steam  pumps,  and  indicator  practice.  One  hour  of  class-room 
work.  Daily,  2-5  Professor  Carpenter,  Messrs.  Dibdbrichs, 
GoxTi^D,  Miner,  Dukes,  Sbipman,  and  Young. 

20.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Two  hours  per  week  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  the  Easter  recess.  Credit,  2  hours  first 
term,  i  hour  second  term.  Seniors.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Efficiency  tests,  steam  boilers,  steam  engines,  turbine  water-wheels, 
air  compressor,  hot  air  engines,  blowing  fans,  transmission  of 
power  by  belting  and  gearing.  Test  of  steam  engine  and  application 
of  Him's  analysis,  power  required  to  drive  machine  tools,  test  of  a 
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steam-heating  plant,  test  of  power  plants  not  at  the  University.  Effi- 
ciency test  of  injectors,  refrigerating  machinery,  electric  power  sta- 
tions. Daily,  2-5.  Professor  Carpbntbr,  Messrs.  Dibdbrichs, 
Goxju),  Miner,  Dukks,  Shipman,  and  Young. 

20  a.  Becitations  on  Laboratory  Practice  and  Problems. 
Seniors.    One  hour  per  week  for  the  same  period  as  course  20. 

21.  Elementary  Problems  in  Oonsultins^  Practice.  Power 
Plant  Design.  Engine  Handling.  Seniors.  Lectures.  M.,  T.,  5-6. 
Mechanical  Laboratory  practice  and  research.  Locomotive  testing, 
and  engine  handling.  Daily,  2-5.  Professor  Carpbntbr,  Messrs. 
DiBDBRiCHS,  and  Goui^D. 

30.  Special  Besearch;  Commercial  Tests.  Graduates  and 
advanced  students.    Professor  Carpbntbr. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.    [E.E.] 

10.  Electrical  Machinery.  Juniors.  Pour  hours.  Second  term 
for  Electrical  Engineers.  First  term  for  all  others.  Recitations.  M., 
W.,  9,  IX,  12  ;  T.,  Th.,  XI,  12.    Prof essor  Ryan  and  Assistant  Professor 

NORRIS. 

20.  Electrical  Engineering.  Requires  Course  8,  C-E.  and  Junior 
Physics.  Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  Easter  recess.  Lectures.  Credit  5  hours  first  term,  2  hours 
second  term.    T. ,  Th. ,  S. ,  1 2.    Professor  Ryan. 

21.  Designing  and  Drawing.  Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week 
from  beginning  of  year  until  Easter  recess.  Credit,  2  hours  first 
term,  i  hour  second  term.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  8-1 1.  Professor  Ryan, 
and  Mr.  HoxiB. 

22.  History  of  the  Development  of  Blectrical  Engineering. 
Lectures.  Seniors  and  graduates.  One  hour  per  week  from  the  Easter 
recess  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Credit,  i  hour  second  term.  T.,  12. 
Professor  Ryan. 

23.  Finance  of  the  Production  and  Utilization  of  Blectrical 
Energy.  Lectures.  Seniors  and  graduates.  One  hour  per  week 
from  the  Easter  recess  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Credit,  i  hour  second 
term.    Th.,  12.    Professor  Ryan. 

30.  Electrical  Engineering.  Study  of  University  equipment, 
local  *'  plants,''  etc.  Two  hours  per  week  from  the  Easter  recess  to 
the  close  of  the  year.  Credit,  i  hour  second  term.  Professor  Ryan 
and  Assistant  Professor  Norris. 

31.  Blectrical  Engineering.  Graduates.  Professor  Ryan  and 
Mr.  HoxiB.. 

32.  Bleotrio  Bailways.  Advanced  work.  Credit,  i  hour  each 
tenn.    S.,  9.    Assistant  Professor  Norris. 
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33.  Blectrical  Bngineerinsr*  Practical  testa  of  equipment  and 
materials.  One  hour  per  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
Easter  recess.    Credit,  i  hour  second  term.    S.,  8.    Mr.  HoxiB. 

Department  of  Meohanic  Arts.    [M.A.] 

I.  Shopwork.  Woodworking :  use  of  tools ;  carpentry :  joinery ; 
turning ;  pattern-making. 

5.  Shopwork.  Blacksmithing :  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding, 
tool-dressing,  etc. 

10.  Shopwork.  Foundry  work:  moulding,  casting,  mixing  metals, 
brass  work,  etc. 

20.  Shopwork.  Machinist  work ;  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools  ; 
working  to  form  and  to  gauge  ;  finishing  ;  construction  ;  assemblage  ; 
erection. 

Each  of  the  above  courses  three  hours.  Daily  as  assigned,  8~ii, 
1 1-2,  2-5.  Professor  Morris  ;  Messrs.  Wiseman,  Wood,  Vanbbr- 
HOBF,  Grangbr,  Pou^y,  Vandbrhobp,  Starkins,  Hsad,  and 

I/OOMIS. 

Department  of  Industrial  Drawing^  and  Art.     [D.] 

X.  Freehand  Drawing,  (a)  Freshmen  in  Sibley  College.  Six 
hours  per  week  for  one  term.  Daily,  8-1 1,  2-5  as  assigned.  For 
other  students,  three  hours  per  week  for  the  year.  T.,  Th.,  2-5  ; 
S.,  8-1 1,  (b)  Advanced  work  comprising  charcoal  drawing,  pen  and 
ink  drawing,  decoration,  modelling,  water-colors,  etc.;  hours  as 
assigned.  Assistant  Professor  Cl3AV9S,  Messrs.  GuTSSIX,  Wn^ON, 
Bakbr,  Wood  and . 

5.  Mechanical  Drawing^.  Specials  and  sophomores.  Five  hours 
per  week  for  one  term.  Daily,  2-5  as  assigned.  Messrs.  J.  S.  and 
D.  Rbid. 

20.  History  of  Art.  Lectures  on  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the 
Industrial  Arts  in  mediaeval  and  modem  times.  T.,  Th.,  12.  Mr. 
GUTSKI,!,. 

Department  of  Machine  Design.     [M.D.] 

10.  Kinematics  and  Drawing.  Requires  course  8  C.E.  Juniors. 
Three  hours.  Lectures  and  Drawing.  Lectures  (one  hour),  W.,  9. 
Assistant  Professor  Kimbai,i«.  Drawing  (two  hours  credit).  M.,  W., 
F.,  ii-i.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  9-11 :  iz-i.  Assistant  Professor  Kimbali>  and 
Mr.  MooRB. 

12.  Machine  Design.  Requires  course  20  C.B.  Juniors.  Credit, 
I  hour  first  term,  4  hours  second  term.    Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10,  from 
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Christinas  recess  to  end  of  the  year,  Professor  Barr.    Recitations 
(one  honr  per  week),  Mr.  Moo&B. 

20.  Steam  Engine  Design.  Requires  courses  11  and  12.  Seniors. 
Credit,  3  hours  first  term,  2  hours  second  term.  Three  lectures,  M., 
W.,  P.,  12.    Prof essor  Barr. 

21.  Designing  and  Drawing.  Requirescoursesiiandi2.  Seniors. 
Credit,  2  hours  first  term,  i  hour  second  term.  Designing  of  engines, 
boilers,  steam  plants,  etc.,  and  intended  to  accompany  course  20. 
Drawing  daily,  except  M.,  8-11.     Professor  Barr  and  Mr.  Moss. 

22.  Machinery  and  Millwork.  Requires  courses  10  and  12. 
Seniors.  Credit,  2  hours  first  term,  i  hour  second  term.  Two  lec- 
tures, T.,  Th.,  12.    Assistant  Professor  Kimbai,!,. 

23.  Designing  and  Drawing.  Requires  courses  zo  and  12. 
Seniors.  Credit,  3  hours  first  term,  2  hours  second  term.  Designing 
of  machine  tools,  transmission  and  hoisting  machinery,  etc.  ;  intended 
to  accompany  course  22.  Drawing  daily  except  M.,  S-ii.  Professor 
Barr  and  Assistant  Professor  Kimbai,!^ 

24.  Oas  Bngine  Design.  Requires  course  11.  Elective  for 
Seniors.  Two  hours  per  week  from  Baster  recess  to  close  of  year. 
Credit,  i  hour  second  term.    T.,  Th.,  12.    Assistant  Professor  KiM- 

BAI,!,. 

30.  Advanced  Designing.  Requires  courses  20  and  21,  or  22  and 
23.    Professor  Barr  and  Assistant  Professor  Kimbaij*. 

Note* — Students  who  have  not  taken  courses  20  and  21  or  22  and 
23  in  first  term  will  not  be  registered  for  these  courses  in  the  second 
term. 

School  of  Marine  Construction.    [1C.0.] 

10.  Naval  Architecture.  Elementary  theory  of  a  floating  body. 
Computation  of  various  geometrical  quantities.  Lectures  and  ezer- 
daes  in  computations.  Pour  hours  per  week,  beginning  after  the 
Christmas  recess.  Credit,  4  hours  second  term.  Lectures  T.,  Th.,  9. 
Professor  Durand. 

zi.  Shipbuilding  and  design.  Methods  of  ship  construction. 
Laying  down  and  fairing  lines.  Drawing  general  arrangement  plans 
and  various  structural  elements.  Three  hours,  lectures  and  drawing. 
Credit,  3  hours  second  term.    Assistant  Professor  McDkrmott. 

20.  Naval  Architecture.  More  advanced  theory  of  a  floating 
body  with  applications  to  special  problems.  Strength  of  ships.  Re- 
sistance, propulsion,  and  powering.  Lectures  and  exercises  in  com- 
putations. Credit,  4  hours  first  term.  Lectures  T.,  Th.,  9.  Credit, 
3  hours  second  term.  Lectures  T.,  Th.,  and  S.,  9.  Professor 
DURAND. 
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the  regular  course  in  mechanical  engineering  may  be  given  to 
these  subjects,  and,  in  special  cases,  permission  may  be  obtained 
to  substitute  work  in  applied  chemistry  for  a  certain  part  of  the  work 
of  the  regular  course. 

Scholarship  and  PrixM. 

Sibley  Prizes  in  Kechanic  Arts.^Under  the  gift  of  the  late 
Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  made  in  1884,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
will  be  annually  awarded  to  those  students  in  the  Sibley  College  who 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  that  institution,  show  the 
greatest  merit  in  their  college  work. 

The  Frank  William  Padgham  Scholarship  will  be  assigned  to 
the  best  competing  candidate  in  the  scholarship  examinations  in  the 
studies  required  for  entrance  to  the  regular  course  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, who  shall  have  had  his  preparatory  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Sjrracuse,  New  York.     For  particulars  see  pp.  59  and  60. 
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LIBAAJtY  C0T7N0IL. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the  board  of  Trus- 
tees in  regard  to  the  business  administration  of  the  Library,  there  has 
been  established  a  Library  Council  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
University  (who  is  ex-officio  chairman)  ;  the  Librarian  ;  one  Trustee 
elected  by  the  Board  ;  and  four  Professors  elected  by  the  University 
Faculty.    The  Council  at  present  is  constituted  as  follows  : 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  President  of  the  Univeraity. 

JARED  T.  NEWMAN,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

GEORGE  W.  HARRIS.  Librarian. 

GEORGE  P.  BRISTOL,* 

EDWARD  L.  NICHOLS.*       i    ,,,     „  .        .,    ^      ,, 

CHARLES  H.  HULL.  T  <>^  ^«  University  Faculty. 

WILLIAM  F.  DURAND, 


GEORGE  W.  HARRIS.  Secretary. 

LIBBA&7  SATFF. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 

ANDREW  CURTIS  WHITE.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of 
Classification. 

WILLARD  HENRY  AUSTEN,  Assisteut  Librarian  in  charge  of  Ref- 
erence Library. 

MARY  FOWLER,  B.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  Catalogue. 

KATHARINE  DAME,  A.B  ,  Cataloguer. 

EMMA  ANNA  KNOTT,  Cateloguer. 

JENNIE  THORNBERG,  B.L.,  Assistant  in  Accession  Department. 

ELIZABETH  SAGE  INGERSOLL,  Assistant  in  Order  Department. 

HERMAN  RALPH  MEAD,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Reference  Library. 

EDITH  ANNA  ELLIS,  B.L.,  Assistant  in  Circulation  Department. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  BURR.,  A.B..  Librarian  of  the  President  White 
Library. 


*  Term  of  office  expires  1901. 
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ALEXANDER  HUGH  ROSS  FRASER,  LI..B.,  Librarian  of  the  Law 

Library. 
CHARLES  TRACEY  STAGG,  Assistant  in  the  Law  Library. 
FRANCIS  EDWARD  SWARTZ.  AssisUnt  in  the  Law  Library. 
Librarian  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

The  TJniveraity  Library  comprises  the  General  Library  of  the 
University,  the  seven  Seminary  Libraries,  the  Law  Library,  the 
Flower  Veterinary  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  State  College  of 
Forestry.  The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  University 
Library  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  distributed  as  follows : 

General  Library 214,947 

Seminary  Libraries 3,694 

Law  Library 29,435 

Flower  Veterinary  Library 1,793 

Forestry  Library 871 

250.740 

The  General  Library  of  the  University,  the  Seminary  Libraries  and 
the  Forestry  Library  are  all  grouped  under  one  roof  in  the  Library 
Building,  while  the  Law  Library  has  separate  quarters  in  Boardman 
Hall  and  the  Flower  Veterinary  Library  in  the  State  Veterinary 
College. 

The  TTniveraity  Library  Building,  the  gift  of  the  late  Hon.^ 
Henry  W.  Sage,  stands  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  quadrangle 
formed  by  the  principal  University  buildings.  It  is  built  of  light  grey 
Ohio  sandstone,  and  its  construction  is  fireproof  throughout.  It  is 
heated  by  steam  from  the  central  heating  station,  is  provided  with  a 
thorough  system  of  artificial  ventilation,  and  fully  equipped  with 
incandescent  electric  lights.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  one  hundred  and  seventy  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet,  and 
it  has  a  storage  capacity  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
octavo  volumes.  The  general  outlines  of  the  ground  plan  are  some- 
what  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  book-stacks  occupying  the  southern 
and  western  arms,  the  reading  room  and  periodical  room,  the  eastern, 
the  White  Historical  library,  the  seminary  rooms  and  the  offices  of 
administration,  the  northern.  The  abundantly  lighted  and  handsomely 
furnished  reading  room  contains  ample  accommodations  for  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  readers,  and  the  open  book-cases  around  its  walls 
provide  shelf-room  for  a  carefully  selected  reference  library  of  eight 
thousand  volumes.    In  the  basement,  beneath  the  reading  room,  is  a 
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lecture  room,  with  seating  capacity  for  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
auditors.  In  the  tower  are  placed  the  great  bell  of  the  University, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  White,  the  chime  of  bells,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Jennie  McGraw  Fiske,  and  the  University  clock. 

The  income  of  an  endowment  fund  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage,  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals,  provides  for  a  large  and  constant  increase 
of  the  General  Library,  the  average  annual  additions  being  now  about 
twelve  thousand  volumes.  The  number  of  periodicals,  transactions, 
and  other  serials,  historical,  literary,  scientific  and  technical,  currently 
received,  is  over  two  thousand,  and  of  many  of  these  complete  sets 
are  on  the  shelves. 

Among  the  more  important  special  collections  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  incorporated  in  the  General  Library,  may  be  men- 
tioned :  The  Anthon  Library,  of  nearly  seven  thousand  volumes, 
consisting  of  the  collection  made  by  the  late  Professor  Charles  Anthon, 
of  Columbia  College,  in  the  ancient  classical  languages  and  literatures, 
besides  works  in  history  and  general  literature  ;  The  Bopp  Library, 
of  about  twenty-five  hundred  volumes,  relating  to  the  oriental  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  and  comparative  philology,  being  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Professor  Franz  Bopp,  of  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
The  G01.DWIN  Smith  Library,  of  thirty-five  hundred  volumes,  com- 
prising chiefly  historical  works  and  editions  of  the  English  and  ancient 
classics,  presented  to  the  University  in  1869  by  Professor  Gold  win 
Smith,  and  increased  during  later  years  by  the  continued  liberality  of 
the  donor  ;  The  Pubwcations  of  the  Patent  ofiice  of  Great  Britain, 
about  three  thousand  volumes,  of  great  importance  to  the  student  in 
technology  and  to  scientific  investigators ;  The  White  Architec- 
TURAi,  Library,  a  collection  of  over  twelve  hundred  volumes  re- 
lating to  architecture  and  kindred  branches  of  science,  given  by  ex- 
President  White ;  The  Keli^ey  Mathematical  Library,  compris- 
ing eighteen  hundred  volumes  and  seven  hundred  tracts,  presented 
by  the  late  Hon.  William  Kelley,  of  Rhinebeck  ;  The  Corneli,  Ag- 
ricultural Library,  bought  by  the  late  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  chiefly 
in  1868 ;  The  Sparks  Library,  being  the  library  of  Jared  Sparks, 
late  president  of  Harvard  University,  consisting  of  upwards  of  five 
thousand  volumes  and  four  thousand  pamphlets,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  history  of  America ;  The  May  Collection,  relating  to  the  history 
of  slavery,  and  anti-slavery,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
gift  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse  ;  The 
Schuyler  Collection  of  folk-lore,  Russian  history  and  literature, 
presented  by  the  late  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler  in  1884  ;  The  Rh.«TO- 
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Romanic  Coixbction,  containing  about  one  thousand  volumes, 
presented  by  Willard  Fiske  in  1891 ;  The  Prbsidknt  White  His- 
TORiCAi«  Library,  of  about  twenty  thousand  volumes  (including 
bound  collections  of  pamphlets)  and  some  three  thousand  unbound 
pamphlets,  the  gift  of  ex-President  White,  received  in  1891,  especially 
rich  in  the  primary  sources  of  history,  and  containing  notable  collec- 
tions on  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  on  the  English  and  French 
Revolutions,  on  the  American  Civil  War,  and  on  the  history  of  super- 
stition ;  The  Zarncke  Library,  containing  about  thirteen  thousand 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  especially  rich  in  Germanic  philology  and 
literature,  including  large  collections  on  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Chris- 
tian Renter,  purchased  and  presented  in  1893  by  William  H.  Sage; 
Th^  Dante  Collection,  containing  at  present  over  six  thousand 
volumes,  presented  in  1893-9,  by  Willard  Fiske ;  The  Herbert  H. 
Smith  Coli^ction  of  books  relating  to  South  America,  purchased  in 
1896  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  books  on  French  and  Italian  society  in 
the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  presented  by  Professor  T.  F.  Crane  in 
1896  ;  The  Fw)wer  Veterinary  Library,  the  gift  of  ex-Governor 
Flower  to  Cornell  University,  for  the  use  of  the  State  Veterinary 
College,  in  1897. 

The  library  is  primarily  a  reference  library,  but  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  library  for  home 
use,  and  this  privilege,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  granted  to  graduate 
students,  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  Books  may  also  be  taken 
for  home  use  by  students  after  twelve  o'clock  on  days  preceding 
holidays,  when  the  library  is  closed,  to  be  returned  at  the  re-opening 
of  the  library.  The  library  is  open  on  week  days,  during  term  time, 
from  8  A.  M.  till  11  p.  M.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at 
5  P.M.     In  vacation  it  is  open  on  week  days  from  9  A.  M.  till  5  P.M. 

All  students  of  the  University  have  free  access  to  the  shelves  of  the 
Reference  Library  of  eight  thousand  volumes  in  the  main  reading 
room,  but  apply  at  the  delivery  desk  for  other  works  they  may  desire. 
This  Reference  Library  comprises  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  and 
standard  works  in  all  departments  of  study,  together  with  books 
designated  by  professors  for  collateral  reading  in  the  various  courses 
of  instruction.  In  the  same  room,  and  accessible  to  all  readers,  is  the 
card  catalogue  of  the  general  library,  including  also  the  books  in  the 
seminary  libraries.  The  catalogue  is  one  of  authors  and  subjects, 
arranged  under  one  alphabet  on  the  dictionary  plan.  Cards  of  admis- 
sion to  the  shelves  in  the  stack-rooms,  and  to  the  White  Historical 
Library,  will  be  issued  by  the  librarian  to  graduate  students  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation  and  research,  and  also  to  undergraduate  students, 
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engaged  in  advanced  work,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

Since  its  incorporation  with  the  general  library  in  189 1,  the  valuable 
historical  collections  of  the  President  White  Library  are  dis- 
played in  a  spacious  room,  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Library  Building, 
communicating  directly  with  the  historical  seminary  rooms.  The 
White  Library  is  open  only  to  officers  of  the  University,  members  of 
the  seminaries,  and  others  holding  cards  of  admission.  The  Sem- 
inary Rooms  in  the  Library  Building  contain  the  seminary  libraries 
proper,  supplemented  by  collections  of  works  and  periodicals  from 
the  general  library  deposited  in  these  rooms  for  use  in  Seminary 
work.  Books  so  deposited  in  the  seminary  rooms  are  available  for 
the  use  of  students  in  the  general  reading  room,  except  when  in  actual 
use  in  the  seminaries.  The  books  forming  the  seminary  libraries 
proper  are  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  for  each  sem- 
inary room  by  the  professor  in  charge,  to  whom  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  room  must  be  made.  In  several  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical departments  similar  collections  of  reference  books  have  been 
formed,  access  to  which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
department  concerned. 

The  Law  Library  occupies  the  third  floor  of  Boardman  Hall.  It 
includes  the  well  known  library  of  the  late  Nathaniel  C.  Moak,  which 
was  presented  in  1895,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Ellen  D. 
Williams,  as  a  memorial  to  Judge  Douglass  Boardman,  the  first  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Law.  In  reports  of  the  Federal  Courts,  reports  of 
the  several  American  state  jurisdictions,  and  in  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Canadian  reports,  the  law  library  is  practically  complete  to  date. 
The  other  English-speaking  countries  are  largely  represented.  The 
library  also  possesses  a  full  complement  of  text-books  and  statutes, 
and  complete  sets  of  all  the  leading  law  periodicals  in  English,  thus 
offering  facilities  for  scholarly  research  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

BIBLIOGBAPHT. 

The  following  course  is  offered  for  1901-1902  : 

Introductory  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  the  book, 
illustrated  by  examples  of  manuscripts  and  incunabula  ;  explanation 
of  book  sizes  and  notation  ;  systems  of  classification  and  catalogtiing; 
bibliographical  aids  in  the  use  of  the  Library.  Second  term.  One 
hour.    M.,  Mr.  Harris. 


THE  SAGE  CHAPEL  AND  BARNES  HALL. 


By  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  University  persons  of  any 
religious  denomination  or  of  no  religious  denomination  are  equally 
eligible  to  all  offices  and  appointments  ;  but  it  is  expressly  ordered 
that  **  at  no  time  shall  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  of  any 
one  religious  sect  or  of  no  religious  sect."  Religious  services,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Dean  Sage  Preachership  Endowment,  are  conducted 
in  Sage  Chapel  by  eminent  clergymen  selected,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
charter,  from  the  various  religious  denominations.  These  services  are 
supplemented  by  the  Christian  Association,  a  voluntary  organization 
of  students  and  professors  formed  for  their  own  religious  culture,  and 
the  promotion  of  Christian  living  in  the  University.  It  has  a  per- 
mant  secretary  and  a  carefully  selected  biblical  library.  Bible  study 
courses  are  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  A  committee  of  the 
Association,  in  attendance  at  Barnes  Hall  during  the  first  week  of  each 
year,  assists  new  students  in  the  matter  of  rooms,  board,  examination 
schedule,  etc. 

The  Sag«  Chapel  was  given  to  the  University  in  1875  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Sage.  In  1884  the  University  and  estate  of  Jennie  McGraw 
Piske  joined  in  erecting,  upon  the  north  of  the  original  chapel,  the 
Memorial  Chapel,  in  memory  of  Ezra  Cornell,  John  McGraw,  and 
Jennie  McGraw-Fiske,  whose  remains  there  repose.  In  1898  the  Uni- 
versity reconstructed  the  auditorium,  or  chapel  proper,  doubling  the 
seating  capacity,  previously  four  hundred,  and  added  the  Memorial 
Apse,  in  memory  of  the  original  donor,  the  late  Henry  W.  Sage,  and 
as  a  repository  of  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife  Susan  Linn  Sage, 
at  whose  suggestion  the  original  gift  was  made. 

The  Btkge  Chapel  proper,  or  auditorium,  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  of  red  brick,  with  elaborately  carved  stone  trimmings.  There 
are  two  north  and  two  south  gables,  each  containing  a  rose  window  of 
ten  feet  diameter,  with  stone  tracery.  In  the  west  gable,  which,  with 
half  the  nave,  is  all  remaining  of  the  old  chapel,  is  a  wheel  window. 
The  arched  window  formerly  in  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  now  in  the 
Memorial  Apse.  The  place  of  the  old  tower,  south  transept,  and  east 
half  of  the  nave  is  now  included  in  two  parallel  transepts,  covering  a 
space  64  X  66  feet. 

The  Kemoxial  Chapel,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  second  or 
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decorated  period  has  exterior  walls  of  red  brick  with  stone  trimmings, 
and  interior  walls  of  Ohio  stone  and  yellow  brick.  R  contains  rich 
memorial  windows  by  Clayton  and  Bell  of  London,  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  connection  of  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  McGraw,  and  Mrs. 
Jennie  McGraw-Piske  with  the  University  and  to  associate  their 
names  with  other  great  benefactors  of  education  in  older  times. 
Directly  beneath  the  north  window  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  Ezra 
Cornell,  in  white  marble,  of  heroic  size,  by  William  W.  Story,  of 
Rome ;  near  the  entrance  a  smaller  recumbent  figure,  that  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  D.  White,  also  in  white  marble,  by  Ezekiel,  of  Rome. 

The  Kemorial  Apse  is  a  semi-octagon,  opening  into  the  audito- 
rium by  a  massive  cut  stone  arch.  The  interior  walls  from  window 
sills  upward  are  of  stone.  The  oaken  ribs  of  the  ceiling  are  carried 
on  stone  columns  with  carved  capitals,  supported  by  corbels.  Below 
the  line  of  the  windows  the  wall  of  the  Apse  is  covered  with  a  scheme 
of  Venetian  mosaic,  the  work  of  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  of  New  York, 
which  forms  the  most  extensive  scheme  of  figure  mosaic  yet  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  Processions  of  the  sciences  flanked  by 
figures  of  young  manhood  and  of  beauty,  and  of  the  arts  flanked  by 
young  womanhood  and  truth,  lead  up  through  beauty  and  truth 
respectively  to  a  cowled,  seated  figure  of  philosophy  in  the  central 
space,  who  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  completed  scroll  of  human  wisdom 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Cross,  symbolized  on  the  ceiling,  where  it  is 
surrounded  by  angels  and  archangels.  The  heroic  figures  of  the 
ceiling  are  carried  against  a  dark  blue  background.  \xl  the  lower 
portion,  the  figures,  which  are  all  life-size,  stand  before  a  green 
hedge,  with  their  faces  displayed  against  a  sky  of  gold. 

Barnes  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  late  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  is  the  home  of  the  Christian  Association.  This  building  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  eighty  feet  in  dimensions,  and  three 
stories  in  height.  The  material  is  brick,  with  trimmings  of  Ohio 
stone,  brown  stone,  and  granite.  On  the  north,  the  main  entrance  is 
,  marked  by  a  graceful  tower  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet. 
The  building  contains  a  secretary's  room,  assembly-room,  library, 
reading  room,  and  all  other  needed  accommodations  for  the  work  of 
the  Association,  in  addition  to  a  spacious  auditorium,  which  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  second  floor.  Besides  the  auditorium,  there  is  a 
smaller  class  room  on  this  floor,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  screen 
which  in  case  of  need  is  easily  removed,  thus  throwing  the  entire 
second  floor  into  one  hall,  and  furnishing  seating  room  for  one 
thousand  persons.  The  rooms  are  open  daily  from  8  A.  M.  to  8  p.  m. 
to  all  students. 

25 
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HOMER  JAMES  HOTCHKISS,  A.M..  M.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Physica 

JOHN  SIMPSON  REID,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  De- 
signing. 

JOHN  SANDFORD  SHEARER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

JOHN  IRWIN  HUTCHINSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

BLIN  SILL  CUSHMAN,  B.S..  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

THEODORE  WHITTELSEY.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

CLAUDE  WILLIAM  LkROY  FILKINS,  C.E.,  M.C.E..  Instructorin 
Civil  Engineering. 

ISAAC  MADISON  BENTLEY.  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

OTHON  GOEPP  GUERLAC,  B.L.,  Instructorin  Romance  Languages. 

ROBERT  CLARKSON  BROOKS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, 

HENRY  ROSE  JESSEL,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  FITE,  Ph.D.,  Instructorin  Mathematics. 

HENRY  FREEMAN  STECKER,  Ph.D.,  Instructorin  Mathematics. 

Instructor  in  German. 

GUY  MONTROSE  WHIPPLE,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Ex- 
perimental Psychology. 

JAMES  WISEMAN,  Foreman  of  the  Machine  Shop. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  WOOD,  Foreman  of  the  Wood  Shop. 
JAMES  WHEAT  GRANGER,  Foreman  in  Forging. 
JAMES  EUGENE  VANDERHOEF.  Foreman  in  Foundry. 
MARGARET  CLAY  FERGUSON,  B.S,,  Assistant  in  Botany. 
MARGARET  EVERETT  SCHALLENBERGER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in 

Psychology. 
CHARLES  STUART  GAGER,  A.B.,  Pd.M.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 
JAMES  M  VAN  HOOK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 
GEORGE  CHARLTON  MATSON,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Geology  and 

Physical  Geography. 
FRANK  CARNEY,  Assistant  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography. 
OSCAR  PERCY  JOHNSTON,  Ph.B..  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
PERCY  EDWARD  RAYMOND,  Assistant  in  Paleozoic  Paleontology. 
ARTHUR  CLIFFORD  VEATCH,  Assistant  in  Stratigraphic  Geology. 

Assistant  in  English  Literature. 


GENERAL  STATEKENT. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  furnish  instruction 
to  teachers  in  high  schools  and  academies ;  but  provision  is  at  the 
siune  time  made  for  the  instruction  of  college  professors,  nniversity 
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students,  and  others  who  are  qualified  to  join  the  classes.  No  en- 
trance examinations  are  required  for  the  Summer  Session. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  all  subjects  which  are  embraced  in  the  high 
school  curriculum,  including  manual  training.  Some  courses  suitable 
for  graduate  students  are  also  provided. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  graduate  department  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity,  and  to  candidacy  for  advanced  degrees,  are  to  be  addressed 
primarily  to  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty.  Pull  details  should 
be  forwarded  of  the  candidate's  previous  course  of  study,  the  degree 
desired,  and  the  special  preparation  already  had  in  the  major  and 
minor  subjects  to  be  pursued. 

The  applicant  would  naturally  communicate  also  with  the  professors 
in  whose  departments  he  intends  to  study,  as  they  must  ultimately 
approve  of  his  application. 

Applicants  who  are  duly  admitted  to  candidacy  for  advanced  de- 
grees under  the  regular  rules  of  the  University  Faculty,  may  receive 
such  credit  in  time  for  graduate  work  done  in  the  Summer  Session,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  University 
Faculty. 

This  credit  in  time  is  to  cover  only  the  actual  period  of  residence 
and  attendance,  and  is  not  to  exceed  one  University  year's  allowance 
for  the  total  amount  of  work  so  accomplished  during  various  sessions. 

TTTITIOir. 

The  single  tuition  fee  for  the  entire  Summer  Session,  whether  one 
course  or  more  be  taken,  is  $25,  and  must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  within  ten  days  after  registration  day.  No  student  is  ad- 
mitted without  the  payment  of  this  fee. 

ADDITIONAL  FEES  FOB  LABOBATOBY  WOBK. 

In  chemistry,  a  fee  is  charged  for  material  actually  consumed,  and 
the  student  must  make  such  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  as  the  In- 
structor may  prescribe. 

In  physics,  botany,  and  phjrsiology,  the  fee  is  at  the  rate  of  %\  for 
every  five  hours  per  week  per  term  (or  part  thereof)  of  work  in  the 
laboratory ;  the  entire  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term. 

In  shopwork  the  fee  is  at  the  rate  of  |i  for  every  two  and  one-half 
hours  per  week  per  term  (or  part  thereof)  of  work  in  the  shops ;  the 
entire  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
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BOABD  AND  BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Ithaca,  including  board,  room  and  lights, 
varies  from  $4  to  I7  p>er  week.  Accommodations  may  be  secured  as 
follows  : 

1.  At  Sage  College ;  cost  $4  per  week  for  table  board,  and  from 
I1.50  to  I2.50  per  week  for  room,  according  to  location,  a  reduction 
being  made  where  two  occupy  one  room.  Indies,  also  gentlemen  ac- 
companied by  their  wives,  may  find  accommodation  here  ;  gentlemen 
may  find  rooms  at  Sage  College  Cottage,  taking  their  meals  at  Sage 
College.  Every  application  for  a  room  to  be  reserved  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  of  I5,  otherwise  the  application  is  not  registered. 
The  amount  of  this  deposit  is  deducted  from  the  rent  if  the  room  as- 
signed be  occupied  by  the  applicant ;  it  is  refunded  if  the  applicant 
give  formal  notice  to  the  Manager  on  or  before  June  15th  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  withdraw  the  application  altogether. 

Those  desiring  to  secure  rooms  at  Sage  College  or  the  Cottage 
should  address  the  Manager,  Mr.  George  Pranklyn  Poote.  (See  pages 
57  and  408. 

2.  At  private  houses  in  the  city  ;  cost  $4  to  |6  per  week. 

3.  Accommodations  along  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake  may  also  be 
secured  either  by  boarding  at  the  hotel  at  Glenwood  or  by  renting  a 
furnished  cottage  for  the  summer. 

CREDIT  FOB  WOBK. 

Regularly  matriculated  students  of  the  University  may  receive 
credit  to  the  extent  of  seven  (ten  hours  of  former  three  term  year) 
university  hours  for  work  done  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Students  of  the  Summer  Session  not  matriculated  in  the  University 
may  receive  certificates  of  attendance  and  satisfactory  work  done. 

SPECIAL  BAHiBOAD  BATES. 

A  special  railroad  rate  on  '*  certificate ''  plan  was  granted  students 
for  the  Summer  Session  of  1901.  An  application  will  be  made  at  the 
proper  time  for  a  similar  reduction  for  1902.  Apply  for  fuller  infor- 
mation after  May  15,  1902. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


GBEEK. 

A.  The  Ghreek  Language. 

The  elements  of  phonetics,  and  the  analysis  of  sounds  in  Greek  and 
English.  History  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Pronunciation  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  Accent  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  The  science  of 
comparative  philology.  Its  history,  its  methods  and  results.  How 
far  a  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  of  language.  The  rela- 
tion of  Greek  to  Latin  and  to  English.  The  Greek  elements  in  Eng- 
lish.    Lectures.    T.,  Th.,  S.,  8.     White 3  B,    Professor  Bristoi*. 

B.  Teachers'  Oourse  in  Homer.  The  work  of  the  course  will 
center  in  the  Iliad  and  will  consist  of  three  parts  : 

(a)  The  reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Iliad. 

(b)  The  study  of  the  language  of  the  poem,  and  its  relations  to  the 
Attic  dialect ;  the  epic  hexameter,  its  origin  and  development ;  the 
principles  of  interpretation  ;  some  features  of  life  in  the  '*  Homeric 
period  "  ;  the  value  of  archaeology  for  the  understanding  of  the  poem  ; 
aims  and  methods  of  translating  ;  English  translations  since  Chapman. 

(c)  Discussions  on  the  teaching  of  Homer ;  the  end  to  he  kept  in 
view ;  practical  difficulties  in  the  work.  The  most  valuable  books 
and  other  auxiliary  helps  for  the  teacher.  M.,  W..  F.,  8.  White 3  B, 
Professor  Bri3TOi«. 

C.  I«yTic  Poetry.  Reading  of  selections  from  Hiller-Crusius*s 
Anthologia  Lyrica,  Discussion  of  literary  questions,  and  of  the 
aspects  of  Greek  social  life  thus  presented.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  9.  White 
jB.    Professor  Bristol. 

LATIN. 

Oourses  for  Teachers. 

A.  Grammar  Oourse.  (a)  Proimnoiation.  Evidences  in  support 
of  the  Roman  method.  Sources  of  knowledge.  Testimony  of  the 
Roman  grammarians.     Evidence  from  philological  investigation. 

(b)  Hidden  Quantity.  Should  we  pronounce  fistus  ox  festuit 
missus  or  missus  f  cinctus  or  cinctus  t  etc.  Methods  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  hidden  vowels. 

(c)  Orthography.  What  should  be  the  standard  in  spelling? 
Should  we  write  volnus  or  vulnus;  aequos,  aequus  or  aecus  ;  opiumus 
or  opiimus  ;  adsequor  or  assequor;  iurideo  or  irrideo,  etc? 
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(d)  Syntax  of  the  Subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  in  independent 
sentences.  Origin  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  subjunctive 
appearing  in  subordinate  clauses.  Development  of  the  thesis  that  all 
subordinate  uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  an  outgrowth  of  originally 
independent  sentences. 

(e)  Syntax  of  the  Oases.  Fundamental  force  of  the  several 
cases.  Explanation  of  the  different  uses  that  have  developed  from 
each  of  them. 

(f )  Discussion  of  the  purposes  and  methods  of  Preparatory  Study 
of  Latin,  as  follows  :  Why  is  Latin  of  value  to  the  secondary  student? 
The  elementary  work.  What  author  should  be  read  first?  Reading 
at  sight.  Unseen  translation.  Theory  of  Latin  versification.  What 
was  ictus?  How  to  read  poetry.  Latin  composition.  How  to  teach 
it. 

The  Teachers*  course  will  be  conducted  mainly  by  lectures.  Daily 
ex.  S.,  lo.    Morrill  J.    Professor  Bbnnbtt. 

B.  Virgil.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  teachers  in 
preparatory  and  high  schools  that  desire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  various  subjects  that  pertain  to  Virgil  in  general  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Aeneid  in  particular.  A  course  of  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given  and  the  extensive  Virgilian  collection  in  the 
University  Library  will  be  examined  and  discussed  in  the  lecture 
room.  Portions  of  the  Aeneid  will  be  studied  carefully  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  points  that  should  be  emphasized  in  elementary  in- 
struction. In  connection  with  this,  the  various  Bnglish  text  books 
on  Virgil  will  be  examined  and  a  critical  discussion  of  their  notes  and 
commentaries  will  be  made.  Daily  ex.  S.,  9.  Morrill  j.  Assistant 
Professor  Durham. 

C.  Latin  Composition.  This  course  is  intended  to  provide 
thorough  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Latin  Composi- 
tion. Bennett's  Latin  Composition  will  be  used  as  a  text,  and  the  ex- 
ercises contained  in  it  will  be  written »  and  all  questions  that  arise  in 
the  practical  teaching  of  composition  will  be  discussed.  The  other 
standard  American  books  on  Latin  Composition  will  also  be  discussed. 
Daily  ex.  S.,  12.  Morrill  j.  With  daily  afternoon  conferences,  2-4. 
Assistant  Professor  Durham. 

Courses  A,  B,  and  C,  are  intended  to  assist  in  the  equipment  of 
teachers  for  practical  work  in  the  class-room.  Those  intending  to 
take  these  courses  are  invited  to  prepare  lists  of  difficulties  that  have 
been  met  by  them  in  actual  teaching,  and  these  questions  along  with 
any  others  that  may  be  suggested,  ¥rill  be  informally  discussed. 
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Advanced  Translation  Oourse. 

D.  Interpretation  of  Plautus*s  Captim  and  Terence's  Andria, 
I^ectures  on  Latin  Comedy.  Daily  ex.  S.,  11,  Morrill  s^  Professor 
Bbnnett. 

GSBUAir. 

A.  Oourse  for  Teachers.  Introduction  to  German  philology  and 
historical  grammar.  Behagel's  Short  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Ger- 
man Language  will  be  studied,  including  references  to  PauPs  Princi- 
ples of  Language,  Strong,  Logeman  and  Wheeler's  History  of  Lan- 
guage and  Henry's  Comparative  Grammar  of  English  and  German. 

Recent  theories  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  modern  languages 
will  be  presented. 

The  teacher's  equipment  will  be  considered,  including  representa- 
tive works  in  linguistic  study,  histories  of  literature,  biographies,  dic- 
tionaries, grammars,  annotated  texts  and  maps.  Moot  points  in  pro- 
nunciation and  syntax  will  be  discussed.  T.,  Th.,  8.  Morrill  /j. 
Professor  Hewett. 

B.  Beading  and  interpretation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  including 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  its  composition,  the  Faust  legend,  and 

the  place  of  the  drama  in  literature  and  art     M.,  W.,  P.,  8.     Morrill 
13.    Professor  Hewett. 

C.  The  rapid  reading  with  comment  of  the  advanced  require- 
ments for  admission  in  German,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  and  Preytag's  Joumalisten.  Sight  transla- 
tion will  be  practiced  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  there  will  be 
tests  of  reading  done  outside  the  class.  The  text-book  in  this  will  be 
Haulf's  Lichtenstein.  Daily  ex.  S.,  9.  Morrill  /j.  Professor  Hew- 
BTT. 

D.  Lectures  in  German  upon  the  history  of  German  literature, 
with  special  reference  to  the  drama  and  novel  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury.   Daily  ex.  S.,  10.    Morrill^. . 

B.  Practical  Exercises  in  German  Conversation  and  Oompo- 
sition.  The  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  German,  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  spoken  language.  M.,  W.,  P.,  11. 
Morrill  5. . 

BOKANGE  LANGUAGES. 

A.  Trench  conversation  and  composition,  conducted  in  Prench. 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  10.     miile  2,    Mr.  GuERi^c. 

B.  The  French  Theatre  of  the  XlXth  Century.  Lectures  in 
Prench  on  the  drama,  from  Victor  Hugo  to  Rostand,  in  its  relations  to 
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the  social  and  political  life  of  Prance.    T.,  Th.,  ii.     White  2,    Mr. 
GUBRI^AC. 

C.  Headings  from  modern  French  drama.  A  rapid  reading 
course  of  recent  French  comedies  with  comments  and  explanations  in 
French.     M.,  W.,  P.,  11.     White  2,    Mr  Gubri^ac. 

ENGLISH. 

A.  English  Literature.  Shakespeare.  The  main  directions  of 
Shakespearean  study,  exemplified  by  reading  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Macbeth.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9.  Barnes  Hall. 
Professor  Hai^b. 

B.  English  Literature.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Poetry, 
exemplified  in  the  poetry  ot  the  19th  Century,  with  most  particular 
reference  to   Tennyson.    T.,  Th.,  S.,  9.    Barnes  Hall.    Professor 

HAI.E. 

C.  Composition  and  Bhetoric.  Lectures  and  discussions,  with 
daily  themes.  Daily  except  Sat.,  8.  Barnes  Hall.  Professor  Hai«b 
and  Assistant . 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

A.  Elementary  Course  in  Psychology,  i.  Lectures  and  ezer- 
ercises.  M.,  W.,  F  ,  9.  Text-book  :  Titchener's  Primer  of  Psychol- 
ogy.   Professor  Titchbnbr  and  Miss  Schai^i^bnbbrgbr. 

If  only  the  lectures  and  examination  are  taken,  this  course  counts 
as  3  hours ;  if  the  prescribed  exercises  are  performed,  it  counts  as  5 
hours. 

2.  Laboratory  Practice.  M.,  W.,  P.,  2-5,  with  prescribed  work 
on  literature  and  record-books.  Text-book  ;  Titchener's  Experimental 
Psychology.  Dr.  Bbntlby,  Dr.  Whipplb,  and  Miss  Schai.i«bnbbr- 
GBR.    This  course  counts  as  5  hours. 

B.  Advanced  Course  in  Psychology,  i.  Typical  psychological 
problems.  Lectures  and  prescribed  reading.  T.,  Th.,  9.  Dr.  Bbnt- 
LEY  and  Dr.  Whippi^e.     This  course  counts  as  3  hours. 

2.  Experimental  problems  ;  advanced  laboratory  work.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Professor  Titchbnbr  and  Dr.  Whipple. 

SCIENCE  AND  ABT  OF  EDUCATION. 

A.  The  Philosophy  of  Education.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
readings.    Daily  ex.  Sat,  10.     White  10,    Professor  DeGarmo. 

This  course  is  founded  upon  the  dual  character  of  education.  It 
will  discuss  the  following  topics :  The  bearing  of  social  forces  upon 
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education.  The  doctrine  of  interest.  The  function  of  imitation  in 
education,  apperception,  will  training.  The  doctrine  of  formal  cul- 
ture. The  relative  value  of  studies.  The  correlation  of  studies.  The 
laws  governing  rational  methods  of  teaching  in  departments  and  in- 
dividual branches,  as  founded  upon  general  logic,  the  logic  of  sense- 
perception  and  apperception. 

B.  Hiatory  of  Educatiozi.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  prescribed 
reading.    M.,  W.,  P.,  ii.     White  lo.    Professor  DeGarmo. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  educational 
83rstems  of  Proebel  and  Herbart,  with  incidental  reference  to  other 
modem  leaders  in  educational  reform. 

C.  Bound  Table  Discussions  of  the  problems  of  Superinten- 
dence. Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum.  T.,  Th.,  ii.  White  lo.  Professor 
DbGarmo. 

HISTORY. 

A.  Europe  from  Oonstantine  to  Charles  the  Great  (800-800 

A*  D.)  Course  for  teachers.  Discussions  of  methods,  of  sources,  and 
of  literature,  with  practical  exercises  in  research.  M.,  W.,  P.,  12. 
Barnes  Hall.    Professor  Burr. 

B.  The  Age  of  the  Beformation.  Talks  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  Christendom  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  T.,  Th., 
12.    Barnes  Hall.    Professor  Burr. 

C.  Palfloo^aphy.  The  reading  of  historical  manuscripts,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  practice-class,  dealing  at  first 
hand  with  originals  and  facsimiles.  Some  previous  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  necessary.  W.,  4-6.  European  History  Seminary.  Profes- 
sor Burr. 

D.  Historical  Mftthod.  A  practice-class  for  study  of  the  mate- 
rials and  methods  of  History  and  for  training  in  their  use — ^historical 
research,  criticism,  and  interpretation.  M.,4-6.  European  History 
Seminary,    Professor  Burr. 

B.  American  History.  This  course  will  be  announced  in  the 
larger  circular,  which  will  be  sent  on  application .     Professor  Howard. 

P.  American  History.  This  course  will  be  announced  in  the 
larger  circular.     Professor  Howard. 

OTVIOB,  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  BCIBNOB. 

A.  Political  Economy.  Arapidsurveyof  economic  theories,  partic- 
ular attention  being  given  to  their  application  in  the  solution  of  cur- 
rent political  and  reform  questions  as,  e,g,^  the  trust  problem,  protec- 
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tion,  and  the  problems  presented  by  labor  organizations  and  the  ad- 
ministration  of  poor  relief.  Various  recent  text-books  will  be  used 
with  a  view  to  determine  their  fitness  for  high  school  work.  The 
method  of  presenting  economic  questions  in  high  schools  and  the'ex- 
tent  to  which  they  may  profitably  be  made  a  part  of  high  school  in- 
struction, will  receive  special  consideration.  Five  hours  a  week. 
M„  T.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  8.    Morrill  12,    Mr.  Brooks. 

B.  Political  Principles.  Lectures  and  informal  discussions  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  state,  forms  of  government,  political  party 
organization,  the  relation  of  morals  to  politics,  natural  rights,  liberty, 
equality,  etc.,  illustrated  by  frequent  references  to  the  practice  and 
experience  of  the  leading  European  nations  and  the  United  States. 
Bach  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  read  one  of  the  great 
political  classics  during  the  term,  —  Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  or  Rousseau.  M.,  W.,  F.,  9.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Morrill  12.    Mr.  Brooks. 

C.  Municipal  Oovernment  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Lectures  on  the  governmental,  economic,  and  social  problems  pre- 
sented by  modem  cities,  aud  the  various  solutions  attempted  in  En- 
rope  and  the  United  States.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  some  American  city,  preferably  the  one  in 
which  he  or  she  resides.    T.,  Th.,  9.    Two  hours  a  week.    Morrill  12, 

Mr.  Brooks. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A.  Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra.  An  advanced  course 
on  the  elementary  principles  of  algebra.  Daily,  ex.  Sat ,  4.  White  21. 
Professor  Jones. 

B.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  A  review  in  which  the  primary 
definitions,  the  axioms,  the  fundamental  theorems,  and  the  theory  of 
proportion  of  geometric  magnitudes,  will  be  critically  examined. 
Daily,  ex.  Sat.,  8.     White  17.    Dr.  E^TE. 

C.  Higher  Algebra.  An  advanced  course  including  the  theory  of 
imaginaries  and  the  theory  of  equations.  Lectures.  Daily,  ex.  Sat., 
II.     White  2/,    Professor  Jones. 

D.  Trigonometry.  An  elementary  course  covering  parts  of  Jones's 
Drill-book  in  Trigonometry.  Daily,  ex.  Sat.,  5.  U^ite  21.  Pro- 
fessor Jones. 

E.  Anal3rtio  Geometry.  An  elementary  course  covering  parts  of 
Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic  Geometry.  Daily  ex.  Sat.,  8.  White  22. 
Professor  Wait. 

P.  Analytic  Gtoometry.  An  advanced  course  based  on  Salmon's 
Conic  Sections.    M.,  W.,  F.,  10.     White  22.    Professor  Wait. 
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G.  Diffaraatud  OslealmB.  An  elementaxy  ooune  oovering  parts 
of'McMahon  and  Snyder's  Dtfieiential  Calcolna.  Daily  ex.  Sat.,  9. 
White  22,    Professor  Wait. 

H.  Xntegral  Cftlcnliin.  An  dementaiy  ooase  ooyering  parts  of 
Murray's  Inte|rnl  Calcnlns.     Daily  ex.  Sat,  la     WhiU  17.     Dr. 

HUTCHIKSON. 

L  I>iilfarential  Ottlealiis.  An  advanced  oonxse,  based  on  Tbd- 
hnnter's  and  Williamson's  Differential  Calculus.  T.,  Th.,  la  WkiU 
22,    Professor  Wait. 

J.  Integral  CMilculiia.  An  advanced  oonxse,  based  on  Todhunter's 
and  Williamson's  Inte|rnl  Calculus.  Daily  es^  SaL,  11.  White  17. 
Dr.  Hutchinson. 

K.  IMfRBrential  Sqnatioiin.  An  elcmentaxy  conrse  covering  parts 
of  Mnrray's  Differential  Equations.  Daily  es^  Sat,  8.  White  21. 
Dr.  Stbckbr. 

L.  Hon-Sndidian  Geometry.  An  elementary  oonrse.  M.,  W., 
P.,  9.     White  2/,    Dr.  Stbckbr. 

M.  Theory  of  Fonctions  of  a  Ctomplex  Variable.  The  elements 
of  the  theories  of  Canchy,  Riemann  and  Weierstrass.  T.,  Th,  S.,  9. 
White  2/.    Dr.  Stbckbr. 

N.  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Oroupe.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  10. 
White  18 A.    Dr.  Fitb. 

O.  History  of  ICathematics.  Daily  ex.  Sat,  12.  White  tSA. 
Dr.  Hutchinson. 

PHTBI08. 

A.  Experimental  Lectures  in  General  Physics.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  The  course  is  a  portion  of  the  regular  lecture  work  of  the 
University  year.  It  may  be  taken  by  those  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject  as  well  as  by  those  engaged  in  teaching  physics.  The 
large  lecture  room  equipment  available  for  this  work  enables  all  the 
later  developments  of  the  subject  to  be  illustrated.  For  1902  the  sub- 
jects will  be  Mechanics.  Sound  and  I^ight.  M.,  W.,  P*,  12.  Dr. 
Shbarbr. 

B.  Laboratory  work  in  General  Physics.  The  laboratoiy  for 
this  course  alone  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  neariy  one  hundred 
different  experiments.  There  are  enough  experiments  to  choose 
from  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  may  be  taken  in  any  par- 
ticular division  of  the  subject,  if  desired,  since  individual  instruction 
is  given. 

For  nearly  all  of  the  experiments  there  are  duplicate  sets  of  appa- 
ratus, so  that  several  may  work  upon  the  same  experiment  at  the 
same  time  if  necessary.    Daily  ex.  S.,  9-12.    Mr.  Hotchkiss. 
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BB.  Lectures  and  Class-room  Discussions.  lectures  will  be 
given  relating  to  laboratoiy  methods  and  apparatus,  determination 
and  use  of  data,  graphic  methods,  interpretation  of  results,  etc.  Op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to 
teachers  and  students  of  physics.  The  course  is  primarily  for  those 
taking  course  B,  but  is  open  to  others.    T.,  Th.,  12.    Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

C.  Physical  Laboratory  Work.  This  course  is  the  regular  labo- 
ratory work  required  ot  engineering  students  during  the  junior  year. 
[See  page  142,  course  3.]  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary physics  and  is  entirely  individual.  The  course  may  be  taken 
by  regular  University  students  with  hours  of  credit  corresponding  to 
the  same  work  during  the  regular  year.  Daily  ex.  S.,  9-12.  Dr. 
Shbarbr  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

D.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice.  Work  of  a  more  advanced 
character  than  that  usually  given  in  course  C,  may  be  arranged  for 
those  having  the  requisite  preparation.  Such  students  would  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  considerable  time  to  each  experiment  and  to  be  able 
to  work  largely  independent  of  direct  instruction.    Dr.  Shbarbr. 

E.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Electrical  Measurements. 
Tests  and  calibration  of  electrical  instruments.  Experimental  study 
of  dynamo  machines,  including  tests  of  efficiency.  Alternating  and 
polyphase  currents.  Photometric  and  electrical  tests  of  electric 
lamps.  (Equivalent  to  work  in  courses  4  and  5,  Register,  page  143. ) 
Daily  ex.  S.,  8-12.  One  University  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each 
30  hours  of  completed  laboratory  work.     Assistant  Professor  Moi^BR. 

OHEMISTBY. 

A.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments and  by  specimens  from  the  chemical  museum,  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  chemistry,  and  in  connection 
therewith  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  chemical  equa- 
tions, and  the  solving  of  chemical  problems.  The  laboratory  work 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  compounds  and  reactions  discussed  in  ihe  lectures.  Daily 
ex.  S.,  8-12.     Dr.  JESSEI*. 

C.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Elementary  course  for  those  who  have 
had  an  equivalent  of  course  A.  A  study  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
class-room  of  the  methods  of  separation  and  detection  of  the  principal 
bases  and  mineral  acids,  together  with  the  reactions  involved,  fol- 
lowed by  the  analysis  of  mixed  substances,  the  composition  of  which 
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is  unknown  to  the  student.    Recitations,  M.,  W.,  P.,  ii.    Laboratory, 
Daily  ex.  S.,  1.30  to  4.30.    Dr.  Whtttbi^BY. 

D.  dualitatlTB  Analysia.  A  more  advanced  course  for  those 
who  have  already  had  an  equivalent  of  course  C.  This  course  will  in- 
clude : 

1.  Experimental  lectures  on  the  analytical  reactions  which  involve 
oxidation  and  reduction,  with  a  discussion  of  the  expression  of  such 
reactions  in  the  form  of  equations. 

2.  A  study  in  the  laboratory  and  the  class-room  of  the  methods  of 
detection  of  each  of  the  important  acids  in  the  presence  of  the  others, 
together  with  the  reactions  involved,  followed  by  the  analysis  of  more 
complex  mixtures  than  are  included  in  course  C. 

3.  A  comparative  study  in  the  laboratory  of  different  methods  of 
separation  of  the  bases,  etc.     This  course  may  be  taken  by  those  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  2.     Lectures  and  recitations.    T.,  Th.,  1 1 
Laboratory,  daily  ex.  S.,  1.30  to  4.30.     Dr.  Whittrwby. 

B.  Quantitative  Ajuilyais.  Elementary.  An  introduction  to 
quantitative  methods  and  the  chemistry  upon  which  these  methods 
are  based.  Lectures,  explanatory  of  the  methods  used,  are  first  given  : 
each  student  then  performs  simple  analyses  which  involve  the  use  of 
the  apparatus  ordinarily  employed  in  analytical  worlc.  Two  lectures, 
and  ten  hours  in  the  laboratory  per  week.     Mr.  Cushman. 

Advanced  work  (see  Course  P)  may  be  taken  by  students  who  com- 
plete this  course  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

P.    Quantitative    Analysis.     Advanced.    Special    methods    of 

Quantitative  Analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric,  such  as  are  of 

sanitary  and  technical  importance.     Laboratory  hours  elective.     Mr. 

Cushman. 

BOTANT. 

General  Announcement.  Course  A  and  C  are  especially  de- 
signed to  suggest  topics  and  methods  for  teaching  botany  in  the  high 
schools.  These  courses  are  offered  to  those  who  have  not  had  work  in 
these  subjects,  and  for  teachers  who  wish  to  review  them.  Students 
in  courses  A  and  C  who  wish  to  complete  the  week  with  work  in 
botany  are  advised  to  register  for  A,  B  and  C.  Course  D  is  recom- 
mended to  teachers  who  have  had  the  preliminary  work  in  A  and  C, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  more  independent  basis  for  their  work 
in  instruction,  or  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  research.  Stu- 
dents in  courses  B  and  D  who  do  not  wish  to  join  the  Friday  excur- 
sions can  do  independent  work  on  this  day  and  on  Saturday  if  desired. 
No  scheduled  work  is  offered  for  Saturday,  but  the  laboratory  is  open 
to  all  students,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  day  be  used  for  the 
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purpose  of  finishing  up  the  work  of  the  week,  either  in  the  care  of 
material,  finishing  of  notes  and  illustrations,  or  in  the  reference 
library. 

Because  of  the  short  period  of  time  given  to  the  summer  session, 
students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  arrange  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  botany,  where  circumstances  will  permit.  A  conference  for 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods,  one  hour  each  week 
will  be  arranged. 

A.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology  and  Morphology.  Hie 
term  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  general  principles  underlying 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth,  etc.,  and  including  an  analysis  of 
the  form,  anatomy,  texture,  and  mechanical  and  life  phenomena  corre- 
lated with  the  plant's  adaptation  to  environment.  Course  C  should  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  this  work.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
form  and  reproduction  of  representative  species  in  all  the  great  groups 
of  plants  will  be  made.  Laboratory  and  field  practice.  Professor 
ATKINSON  and  Mr.  Gagbr.  M.,  W.,  Lectures,  9  ;  Laboratory  prac- 
tice, 10-12  and  2-5.    Professor  Atkinson  and  Mr. . 

B.  Mycology.  Studies  of  the  fleshy  fungi,  with  special  reference 
to  methods  of  distinguishing  the  commoner  edible  and  poisonous 
species,  and  the  genera  of  the  basidiomycetes.  T.,  Th.  On  the  first 
few  days  a  lecture  will  be  given  at  8  o'clock,  and  thereafter  at  such 
times  as  is  convenient  and  as  material  collected  suggests.  For  those 
who  wish  to  devote  all  their  time  to  this  subject,  work  will  be  arranged 
for  Monday  and  Wednesday  and  independent  work  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Students  who  have  taken  this  course  in  former  summers 
can  continue  the  same  subject,  or  take  work  in  the  parasitic  fungi,  de- 
voting the  entire  week  to  the  work  if  desirable.  Lectures,  laboratory 
practice,  and  field  excursions.  Professor  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Van 
Hook. 

C.  Ecology,  or  Nature  Studies  Illustrated  by  Plants.  Lect- 
ures. Th.,  4.  Field  excursions,  Friday  all  day.  The  lectures  will 
deal  with  the  most  important  problems  of  the  plant  in  relation  to  its 
environment,  and  the  structural  and  biological  peculiarities  of  the 
plant  correlated  with  its  adaptations. 

One  day  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  excursions  and  explorations. 
Field  studies  will  be  made  of  the  relations  of  plants  to  each  other  and 
to  the  different  topographical  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca. 
Bach  student  will  be  expected  to  prepare  field  notes,  collections,  and 
photographs  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  the  study.  A  camera 
will  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  outfit  for  those  who  prefer  to  make 
their  own  illustrations,  but  students  not  possessing  one  can  make 
arrangement  with  some  one  for  the  prints. 
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Friday  will  be  devoted  to  the  excursion  unless  prevented  by  storm, 
wben  it  will  take  place  on  the  following  Saturday  or  Tuesday.  Pro- 
fessor Atkinson  and  Mr.  Oagbr. 

D.  Advanced  Oourse— Methods  of  Besearch.  I.  Morphology 
and  Embryology.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  11-12.  Laboratory  practice, 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  morphology  and  de- 
velopment of  the  bryophytes,  pteridophytes,  gymnosperms  and  angio- 
sperms.  In  the  laboratory  work  studies  in  the  structure  of  the  organs 
of  reproduction  will  be  made  the  basis  for  acquiring  familiarity  with 
methods  in  fixing  tissues,  infiltrating  with  paraffine,  sectioning,  stain- 
ing, etc.  During  the  afternoon  the  laboratory  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  independently.  II.  Research  Work.  Those  already 
familiar  with  these  preliminary  methods  may  begin  some  piece  of  in- 
vestigation in  morphology  or  embryology.  III.  Methods  of  Research 
in  Mycology.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  fungi  may 
take  up  some  line  of  research  wor!',  either  in  monographing  certain 
species  of  a  genus  or  group,  or  in  culture  methods  for  the  study  of 
development.  Professor  Atkinson,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Van 
Hook. 

For  description  of  the  botanical  laboratory,  conservatory,  the  gen- 
eral equipment,  etc,  see  pp.  161  and  — .  A  small  fee  will  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  apparatus,  material,  etc.,  in  the  laboratory  courses.  No 
laboratory  fee  will  be  charged  in  course  C,  but  students  are  expected  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  expense  of  the  excursions. 

Students  who  are  prepared  to  take  up  graduate  work  can  do  so 
upon  application. 

PALBONTOLOGT  AND  STSATIGBAPHIO  OEOLOGT. 

(Field  Geology  in  Eastern  New  York.) 

In  connection  with  the  ten-week  summer  term  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology 
of  this  university  in  Eastern  New  York,  there  will  be  offered  in  1902 
a  six  week  course  in  field  geology  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  see  and  study  for  themselves  the  classical  sec- 
tions of  New  York  State. 

The  camp  for  the  summer  of  1902  will  be  in  the  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains, near  Albany,  where  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  more  than  ten 
geological  formations  can  be  studied. 

A.  Work.    During  the  term  each  student  will  be  expected  to— 

(a)  Make  a  detailed  study  of  the  Helderberg  Mountains,  commenc- 
ing at  the  base  with  the  Hudson  River  shales,  and  taking  each  forma- 
26 
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tion  in  turn  up  to  the  Hamilton  cap  rocks.  This  work  includes  :  the 
collection  of  fossils  and  other  specimens  of  interest,  measuring  the 
thickness  of  the  different  formations,  studying  their  characteristics, 
and  sketching,  maping  and  photographing  their  general  appearance. 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Vkatch. 

(b)  Accompany  at  least  one  of  the  following  free  excursions  by 
boat.  ( I )  Prom  Troy  to  Rondout,  stopping  at  Becraft  Mt.  and  other 
points  of  geological  interest — formations :  Cambrian,  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian.  (2)  Prom  Troy  to  Plattsburg,  via  Champlain  Canal  and 
Lake  Champlain — formations :  Archaean,  Cambrian,  Lower  Silurian. 
(3)  Prom  Troy  to  Syracuse  via  Erie  Canal,  by  side  excursions  seeing 
Trenton  and  Oriskany  Palls — formations :  Archaean  to  Devonian  in- 
clusive.   Conducted  by  Professor  Harris,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cains. 

(c)  Identify  and  classify,  with  aid  of  books  and  instruction  in  camp, 
the  various  specimens  collected.    Work  conducted  by  Dr.  Ci^BLAND. 

Teachers'  Needs.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  in- 
tending to  take  up  geological  work  in  women's  colleges  and  high 
schools.    All  will  be  under  the  general  care  of  Mrs.  G.  D.  Harris. 

Squipment.  Each  student  should  bring :  old,  light  clothes,  six 
heavy  blankets,  brick-layer's  hammer,  cold  chisel,  pocket  compass, 
large,  strong  basket,  perhaps  one  dollar's  worth  of  tin  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  if  possible  a  Locke  hand  level. 

Tuition  and  fees.  Tuition,  as  at  the  University,  25  dollars.  Pees 
for  camp  equipment  and  other  expenses  of  work,  10  dollars.  These 
and  registration  matters  are  attended  to  at  camp. 

Livings  and  other  expenses.  Prom  {2  00  to  $3.00  per  week. 
This  is  by  camping  and  cooperating  in  camp  work.  Tents  and  cots 
furnished  by  the  University  ;  the  boats  by  Professor  Harris. 

Por  further  particulars  address  Professor  G.  D.  Harris,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PHY8IOGBAFHI0  GEOLOGT  AND  OEOGBAPHT. 

While  two  distinct  courses  are  announced,  either  of  which  may  be 
taken  by  itself,  the  courses  are  so  planned  that  taken  together  they 
illustrate  quite  fully  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  North 
America.  The  aim  is  to  furnish  subject  matter  and  illustrate  methods 
which  maj  be  applied  to  teaching  in  the  grades  and  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  work  embraces  lectures,  field  work  snd  supplementary 
reading.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  an  excellent  teaching  col- 
lection of  maps,  specimens  and  models,  besides  fully  3,000  lantern 
slides  on  geological  and  geographical  subjects.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  field  work,  short  excursions  being  made  once  or  twice  each 
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week  to  places  near  the  University  where  there  are  clear  illustrations 
of  geological  and  physiographic  features.  There  are  also  longer, 
voluntary  excursions  each  week  to  more  distant  points,  as  the  An- 
thracite coal  mines  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Niagara  Palls,  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  Watkins  Glen  and  other  places  of  special  interest.  The 
long  excursions  are  made  on  Friday  and  Saturday  and  are  open  to 
members  of  either  course 

A.  Fliysiographio  Oeoloffy.  A  course  treating  the  princepal 
phases  of  dynamic  and  structural  geology  in  their  relation  to  residt- 
ing  forms  of  the  land.  The  chief  topics  will  be  :  weathering,  rivexB, 
under-ground  waters,  glaciers,  lakes,  the  ocean,  volcanoes,  and  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust  as  seen  in  mountain  making  and  in  oscilla- 
tions of  the  land.  Rocks  and  rock  structures  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 
Several  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  the  geographic  cycle,  and  to  the 
various  physiographic  forms,  such  as  plains,  plateaus,  valleys  and 
coast  lines,  which  result  from  dynamic  and  structural  conditions. 
The  needs  of  teachers  will  be  kept  in  mind  both  in  the  lectures  and 
the  field  work. 

Pour  lectures  each  week,  lantern  illustrations  and  field  excursions. 
Five  hours,  lectures  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  11,  Professor  Brigham  and 
Messrs.  Carney  and  Matson. 

B.  The  Geography  of  North  America.  A  lecture  course  treat- 
ing of  the  physiographic  features  of  North  America,  with  reference  to 
the  history  and  industrial  development  of  the  several  nations, 
especially  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  sub-topics  are:  (i) 
the  geological  history  of  the  continent,  (2)  its  climatic  features,  (3) 
the  physiography  of  the  several  countries  and  groups  of  states  with 
reference  to  early  history,  occupations  of  the  people,  location  of  cities 
and  general  development.  Designed  especially  for  teachers  and  any 
others  who  desire  to  know  the  facts  and  methods  of  modem  educa- 
tional geography.  Three  lectures  each  week,  with  lantern  illustra- 
tions.   M.,  T.,  W.,  9.    Professor  Brigham. 

C.  Advanced  Course.  Students  desiring  to  do  work  in  the  field 
and  the  laboratory  in  advance  of  the  courses  A  and  B  can  be  provided 
vnth  facilities  for  such  work  under  the  supervision  of  instructors. 
This  work  will  vary  with  the  need  of  the  individual  student.  The 
region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ithaca  offers  numerous  interesting  prob- 
lems for  advanced  study.  Professor  Brigham,  Messrs.  Carney  and 
Matson. 

D.  Laboratory  Work  in  grammar  and  high  school  geography. 
Mr.  Carney. 
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PHYSIOLOGT. 

A.  The  Physiology  of  Dig^estion  and  of  the  Blood.  This 
course  will  also  include  a  discussion  of  the  Cell  and  Poods.  M.,  T., 
lo.     Veterinary  College.    Assistant  Professor  Pish. 

B.  The  Phyeiolo^  of  Oirculation,  Respiration  and  Excre- 
tion. W.,  Th.,  P.,  lo.  Veterinary  College.  Assistant  Professor 
Pish. 

C.  Laboratory  Practice.  This  course  is  devoted  mainly  to 
Chemical  Physiology.  The  various  food-stuffs  are  examined  and  the 
action  of  the  digestive  ferments  thereon.  Milk,  Bile  and  Blood  are 
also  studied  including  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  latter.  The 
work  in  this  course  is  closely  correlated  with  lecture  course  A.  M., 
T.,  3:30-5.  Veterinary  College.  Assistant  Professor  Pish  and  Assis- 
tant Johnston. 

D.  Experimental  Physiology.  This  course  deals  mainly  with  a 
study  of  the  physiology  of  Nerve  and  Muscle  and  the  use  of  apparatus. 
Irritability,  reflex  action,  work,  fatigue,  tetanus  and  the  effect  of 
temperature  and  drugs  upon  the  tissues  are  also  included.  W.,  Th., 
2:30-5.  Veterinary  College.  Assistant  Professor  Pish  and  Assistant 
Johnston. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  charts,  histological 
preparations,  dissections  and  practical  demonstrations  relative  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

The  department  possesses  a  good  library  of  modem  elementary  and 
advanced  text  books  on  physiology  and  students  are  urged  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  new  appar- 
attis.  The  equipment  includes  kymographs,  induction  coils,  sphygmo- 
graphs,  cardiographs,  circulation  schemas,  tambours,  centrifuges, 
microscopes,  and  other  apparatus  for  complete  and  satisfactory  work. 

Those,  who  can,  are  advised  to  take  all  four  courses.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  courses  A  and  C  or  A  and  B  may  be  selected.  Course  D 
cannot  be  taken  without  the  others  or  their  equivalents. 

DE8CBIPTIVE  GEOMETBY  AND  SUBVEYING. 

A.  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  study  of  the  representation  of  lines, 
planes,  surfaces,  and  solids  ;  and  of  their  inter-relation  ;  tangents,  in- 
tersections, and  developments  ;  warped  surfaces ;  shades  and  shadows ; 
perspective.    The  subject  is  presented  by  lectures,  and  'the  student  is 
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expected  to  establish  the  principles  and  methods  presented  by  graph- 
ical solution  of  original  problems,  worked  out  in  the  drawing  hours. 
Lectures,  daily  ex.  S.,  8.  Drawing,  daily  ex.  S.,  9-1 1.  Lincoln  HalL 
Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn. 

B.  Surveying^.  The  worlc  of  this  course  will  be  adapted,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  students  interested,  and  may 
cover  the  work  of  the  Preshmin  year  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, or  may  take  up  the  special  problems  of  the  Sophomore  year,  or 
may  be  a  general  stddy  of  surveying  methods  and  instruments,  includ- 
ing field-work  in  farm  surveying,  grading,  contouring,  etc.  M.,  W., 
P- 1  2-5.30.    Lincoln  HalL    Assistant  Professor  Ogdbn. 

MBCHANI08  OF  ENOINEEBING. 

A.  Mechanics.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  the  first  term  of 
course  20,  College  of  Civil  Engineering.  Admission  to  this  course  is 
restricted  to  those  already  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Students  in  Cornell  University  Engineering  courses  who  have  not 
taken  this  term's  work  during  the  regular  University  year  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  this  course.  Those  taking  it  are  not,  in  the  main,  permitted 
to  take  other  work  in  the  University.  Problems  form  the  basis  of  this 
work  ;  a  rapid  review  of  parts  of  Church's  **  Mechanics  of  Engineer- 
ing "  is  also  involved.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  applications  to 
engineering  of  the  mechanics  of  solids.  Statics.  Centers  of  gravity. 
Chains  and  cords.  Dynamics  of  a  material  point.  Impact.  Virtual 
velocities.  Centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  Moments  of  inertia  of 
plane  figures.  Elementary  principles  of  work  and  energy.  Stresses 
and  strains.  Tension.  Shearing.  Compression.  Torsion.  Ele- 
mentary problems  in  flexure.  Lectures,  recitations  and  problems, 
daily  except  Saturday.    9,  10,  Lincoln  Hall  32,    Mr.  Fii,kins. 

B.  Mechanics.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  the  second  term 
of  counie  20,  College  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  restrictions  in  this 
course  are  the  same  as  in  Mechanics  A  above.  Advanced  problems  in 
flexure.  Elastic  curves.  Safe  loads.  Continuous  girders.  Moments 
of  inertia  of  solids.  Dynamics  of  rigid  bodies.  General  principles  of 
work  and  energy.  Power.  Fly-wheels.  Friction.  Dynamometers. 
Belting.  Graphic  statics  of  mechanism.  Elementary  principles  of 
hydraulics.  Recitations,  lectures  and  problems,  daily  except  Satur- 
day, 10,  II.    Lincoln  Hall  32.    Mr.  Fii^kins. 

DRAWING  AKD  ABT. 

A.  Drawing.  The  use  of  the  lead  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  or  charcoal. 
The  grouping  and  lighting  of  models.    Also  blackboard  and  other 
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methods  available  in  nature  study  and  primary  work.    Daily  ex.  S., 
9-12.    Mr.  GuTSBi,!,. 

B.  History  of  Art.  Lectures.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  art  in  the  Netherlands.  The  rise  and  culmination  of  the  Dutch 
School.  English  art  of  the  i8th  century.  The  Period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  a  short  review  of  art  in  the  19th  century.  References  and 
readings  in  the  Library.  Illustratsd  with  lantern  slides,  prints  and 
photographs.    Daily  ex.  S.,  11.    Mr.  OuTSBi*!,. 

C.  Special  arrangement  may  be  made  for  work  in  water  colors,  pen 
and  ink,  or  perspective,  elementary  or  advanced,  according  to  the 
needs  of  individual  students.    Daily  ex.  S.,  9.     Mr.  Gx7TSBi«lr. 

D.  Drawing  from  Nature.  Work  out  of  doors  for  advanced 
students.  Afternoons.  The  instructor  will  be  in  attendance  two 
afternoons.    Mr.  OuTSBi,i«. 

MEOHAinOAL  DRAWING  AND  DBBIGNING. 

A.  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing.  Use  of  instru- 
ments, geometrical  problems,  orthographic  projection,  inking  and 
tinting,  shading  and  shade  lines,  lettering,  isometrical  drawing,  work- 
ing drawings  and  conventions.    Sibley  30 j.    Mr.  J.  S.  Rbid. 

B.  Blementary  Designing.  Problems  in  machine  drawing  and 
designing.  Three  hours  daily  except  Saturday.  Sibley  joj,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Rkid. 

C.  Kinematic  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  including  special 
course  in  locomotive  design.  Three  hours  daily  except  Saturday. 
Sibley  JOJ.    Mr.  J.  S.  Reid. 

These  courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs ;  they  are 
especially  suitable  for  teachers  of  manual  training. 

Course  A  is  designed  for  beginners  or  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  approved  methods  in  modern  practice. 

In  course  B  the  principles,  methods,  and  conventions  of  course  A 
are  applied  to  the  drawing  and  designing  of  general  machine  and 
engine  details  and  small  machines. 

Many  valuable  samples  and  models  of  machines  and  details  of 
machines  and  engines  are  used  to  illustrate  the  problems  in  this  course. 

Course  C  consists  of  problems  in  irregular  curves,  cams,  gears, 
chamber  wheels,  chain  wheels,  linkages  and  original  designing  of 
complete  machines  and  locomotive  details. 

MBOHANIO  ABTS. 

A.  Shopwork.  Woodworking  ;  use  of  tools :  carpentry ;  joinery ; 
pattern-making;  turning. 
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B.  Bhopwork.  Blacksmithing ;  use  of  tools ;  forging,  welding  ; 
tool-dressing,  etc. 

C.  Bhopwork.  Foundry  work ;  moulding,  casting,  mixing  metals, 
brass  work,  etc. 

D.  Bhopwork.  Machinist  work  ;  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools  ; 
working  to  form  and  to  gauge ;  finishing  ;  construction  ;  assemblage ; 
erection. 

Each  of  the  above  courses,  four  hours.  Daily  as  assigned,  8-13,  1-5. 
By  Professor  Morris,  (Messrs.  Wiskman,  Wood,  Vandbrhobf,  and 
Grangbr,  Foremen  of  shops ) .    No  assignment  of  less  than  four  hours. 

BCUBIO  AKD  PUBLIC  LEOTUBEB. 

A.  Twilight  organ  recitals  are  given  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings 
in  Sage  Chapel.  Once  a  week  the  recital  is  accompanied  by  violin,  or 
vocal  music. 

B.  Public  evening  lectures  of  an  entertaining  nature  will  be  fur- 
nished, one  at  least  being  given  each  week. 

NATUBB  STT7DY. 

The  courses  formerly  given  in  Nature  Study  have  been  discontinued. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  students  interested  in  this  subject  take  the 
regular  courses  in  Natural  Science  as  announced  above.  They  offer 
large  amounts  of  laboratory  and  field-work  well  adapted  to  teachers 
of  Nature  Work  in  the  grades. 

EDUOATIONAL  FAOILITIBB. 

A.  The  Library. 

The  University  Library  comprises  the  General  Library  of  the 
University,  the  seven  Seminary  Libraries,  the  Law  Library,  the 
Flower  Veterinary  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  State  College 
of  Forestry.  The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  University 
Library  is  now  over  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

General  Library 214,947 

Seminary  Libraries 3i^ 

Law  Library. 29i435 

Flower  Veterinary  Libraxy 1,793 

Forestry  Library 871 

250,740 
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The  income  of  an  endowment  fund  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  provides  for  a 
large  and  constant  increase  of  the  library,  the  average  annual  additions 
being  now  about  twelve  thousand  volumes.  The  number  of  periodi- 
cals and  transactions,  historical,  literary,  scientific  and  technical,  cur- 
rently received,  is  over  two  thousand,  and  of  many  of  these  complete 
sets  are  on  the  shelves.  All  the  various  rooms  of  the  building  are 
open  every  week  day  throughout  the  summer  session  from  9  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  M.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Library  closes  at  i  p.  M. 

B.  Sage  Oollege  and  Sage  College  Oottage. 

Sage  Oollege,  founded  and  endowed  in  1872  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Sage,  and  opened  in  1875,  is  the  chief  hall  of  residence  for  the 
women  students  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  situated  on  the  Campus, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  library,  laboratories,  and  lecture  halls  and 
commands  a  wide  view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  provides  accommodation  for  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students,  an  electric  elevator  making  all  stories  equally 
accessible.  In  addition  to  the  students*  private  rooms,  it  contains  a 
large  drawing  room,  students'  reading  room  and  dining  halls. 

Sage  Oollege  Cottage,  opened  in  1897,  is  situated  on  the  Campus 
very  near  Sage  College,  and  provides  accommodation  for  about  forty 
students.  From  every  room  it  commands  a  view  of  the  campus,  lake 
or  valley.  In  addition  to  the  students'  private  room,  it  contains  two 
drawing  rooms,  and  is  throughout  newly  fitted  and  furnished. 
Although  the  Cottage  has  its  separate  drawing  room,  students  in 
both  buildings  take  their  meals  together  in  the  dining  halls  of  Sage 
College. 

0.  Laboratories  and  Collections. 

1.  Franklin  Hall,  the  Physical  building,  contains  amply  equipped 
laboratories,  a  lecture-room  seating  200  students,  and  four  recitation 
rooms.  The  arrangements  for  experimental  work  are  most  complete. 
There  are  laboratories  for  both  elementary  and  advanced  work,  be- 
sides special  rooms  for  original  research.  The  department  is  un- 
usually well  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision  for  all  kinds  of 
physical  experiments. 

2.  Morse  Hall,  the  Chemical  Building,  contains  four  lecture  rooms, 
four  large  laboratories  (the  introductory,  qualitative,  quantitative,  and 
organic),  three  research  laboratories,  besides  the  special  laboratories 
for  sanitary  work  and  distilling,  gas  analysis,  spectroscopic  and  optical 
analysis.    There  is  also  a  chemical  library  containing  complete  sets  of 
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all  the  important  journals,  works  of  reference  and  standard  books  on 
chemistry  and  allied  subjects.  The  laboratories  are  fully  equipped 
with  all  the  modem  appliances  such  as  gas,  water,  suction,  blast, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  electricity,  both  the 
direct  and  the  alternating  current. 

3.  The  Botanical  Laboratories  are  located  in  the  south  wing  of 
Sage  College.  They  are  well  equipped  with  microscopes,  microtomes, 
photographic  apparatus,  thermostats,  sterilizers,  ovens,  culture  rooms, 
an  electric  lantern  a  large  number  of  views  for  illustrating  the  lectures, 
the  Auzoux  and  Brendel  models  representing  the  different  groups  of 
plants,  and  other  illustrative  material  in  the  way  of  charts,  maps,  etc 
The  large  green-houses  in  connection  with  Sage  College  adjoin  the 
rooms  of  tbe  department,  and  are  filled  with  valuable  material. 

4.  The  Psychologioal  Laboratory  (Morrill  Hall)  consists  of  a 
suite  of  nine  rooms,  occupying  a  space  of  approximately  140  x  45  feet. 
Every  room  is  connected  with  every  other  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
telegraph  wires,  so  that  two  or  more  rooms  can  be  employed  in  a 
single  investigation.  Two  rooms  are  devoted  to  work  in  psychologi- 
cal optics  (one  of  them  a  dark  room,  18  x  24  feet)  ;  and  one  each  to 
acoustics,  haptics,  and  chronometrical  registration.  A  large  lecture- 
room  is  used  for  experimental  drill-work  and  demonstration.  The 
laboratory  is  especially  rich  in  acoustical  and  haptical  apparatus, 
while  it  is  adequately  supplied  with  the  instruments  necessary  in  other 
lines  of  investigation.  The  equipment  is  undergoing  continued  im- 
provement and  apparatus  needed  for  thesis  work  is  at  once  procured. 

5.  The  Geological  Department  occupies  the  south  end  of 
McGraw  Hall.  In  the  lecture  room  there  is  an  electric  lantern  with 
over  3,000  slides  of  geological  and  physiographical  subjects  for  use  in 
the  lectures.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  good  teaching  collec- 
tion of  maps,  specimens  and  models.  For  field  work  the  opportunities 
in  some  directions  are  almost  unexcelled  in  the  country,  and  abundant 
use  is  made  of  the  phenomena  illustrated  in  the  field  by  means  of  fre- 
quent excursions. 

6.  Other  facilities  are  offered  in  the  Museums,  in  the  Department  of 
Drawing,  and  in  the  shops  of  Sibley  College. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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By  the  charter  of  the  University  the  graduates  are  entitled  to  elect 
two  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  each  year.  At  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  and  held  on  Wednesday,  June  26,  1872,  the  day  preceding 
the  annual  Commencement,  representatives  of  all  the  classes  that  had 
graduated  being  present,  the  following  organization  was  effected  : 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION   AS  ADOPTED  JUNE   26.    1872, 
AND  AFTERWARDS  AMENDED. 

I.  The  Alumni  of  Cornell  University  hereby  constitute  themselves 
an  association  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of 
Cornell  University. 

II.  The  object  of  this  association  is  declared  to  be  to  promote  in 
every  proper  way  the  interest  of  the  University,  and  to  foster  among 
the  graduates  a  sentiment  of  regard  for  each  other  and  attachment  to 
their  Alma  Mater. 

III.  All  graduates  of  this  University,  who,  by  their  diplomas  are 
entitled  electors  of  the  University,  are  members  of  this  association. 
All  members  of  the  Faculty  of  this  University  are  honorary  members 
of  this  association. 

IV.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  ( i )  a  president ; 

(2)  vice  presidents  to  be  elected  as  follows :  one  vice-president  from 
the  classes  numbered  from  '69  to  '74  inclusive,  and  one  from  each  suc- 
ceeding group  of  five  classes,  provided  that  when  the  last  group  shall 
number  three  classes,  it  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to  a  vice-president ; 

(3)  a  corresponding  secretary  ;  (4)  a  recording  secretary  ;  (5)  a  treas- 
urer. 

V.  This  association  shall  meet  annually  on  the  day  preceding  Com- 
mencement, at  such  hour  as  the  executive  committee  shall  determine. 

VI.  Any  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  articles  of  association 
must  be  made  at  a  regular  meeting  and  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  University,  passed  May  15, 
1883,  permitting  members  of  the  Alumni,  not  present  in  person,  to 
vote  by  written  ball9t  at  the  annual  election  of  Trustees,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  is  required  to  keep  **  a  registry  of  the  signature  and 
address  of  each  alumnus.**    It  is  therefore  important  that  each  alum- 
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nua  keep  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  informed  of  his  full  address 
(in  cities,  street  and  number)  and  notify  him  immediately  of  any 
change. 

The  following  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
October  24,  1888  :  All  graduates  of  the  first  degree,  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  Cornell  University,  and  all  persons  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  any  degree  higher  than  the  first  in  said  University  shall  be 
alumni  of  said  University,  and  as  such  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Alumni 
trustees  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  contained  in  Chap- 
ter 763  of  the  Laws  of  New  York,  passed  in  1867. 

Officers  for  1901-1902. 

President— Horace  White,  '87. 

Vice-Presidents— J.  O'Neil,  '^l ;  W.  Newton,  '79 ;  A.  K.  Hiscock. 
•82 ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock,  '85 ;  F.  O.  Bissell,  '91 ;  J.  S.  Truman,  '96. 

Corresponding  Secretary — G.  Ir.  Burr,  '81. 

Recording  Secretary— G.  W.  Harris,  '73. 

Treasurer— G.  S.  Tarbell,  '91 . 

Executive  Committee— H.  White,  G.  L.  Burr,  G.  W.  Harris,  G.  S. 
Tarbell,  ex  officio,  W.  T.  Hewett,  '79,  H.  H.  Wing,  »8i. 

Auditing  Committee— C.  H.  Hull,  »86;  L.  Coville,  »86;  G.  F.  At- 
kinaon,  '85. 

Canva.ssing  Board  for  Trustee  Election— C.  L.  Crandall,  '72,  W.  W, 
Rowlee,  *88 ;  remaining  members  to  be  appointed  as  directed  in  the 
By-Laws,  after  the  nominations  of  candidates  for  alumni  trustee  have 
been  annouced. 

Officers  of  Local  Alumni  Associations. 

(As  last  reported.) 
CBNTRAI«  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION. 

President — 

Secretary— Percy  Clisdell,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

ITHACA  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary— D.  F.  VanVleet,  '77. 

MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION. 

President- W.  K.  Bramhall,  '77. 
Secretary- O.  L.  Taylor,  *8r,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

NEBRASKA   ASSOCIATION. 

President— A.  C.  Wakely,  '78.  Omaha,  Neb. 
Secretary— J.  W.  Battin,  '90,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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KKW  SNGI^AND  CORNSI^I*  CI«UB. 

President— C.  H.  Thurber,  'Se. 

Secretary — L  E.  Ware,  '92,  108  Austin  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CORNBIeL  UNIVBRSITY  CXUB  OF  NBW  YORK  CITY. 
President— C.  J.  Shearn,  '90,  56  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Secretary— E.  C.  Blair,  '97,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

NORTHBASTBRN  PENNSYI.VANIA  ASSOCIATION. 

President — G.  B.  Davidson,  '84,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Secretary — F.  L.  Brown,  *82,  Scranton,  Pa. 

PHII.ADBI«PHIA   ASSOCIATION. 

President — F.  S.  Edmonds. 
'  Secretary— H.  V.  Register,  '92,  Drexel  Bldg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION. 

President— J.  B.  Foraker,  '69. 

Secretary — H.  H.  Burroughs,  '94,  513  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CORNBlrl*  AXUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OP  BUPPAU). 

President— Seward  Simons,  '79. 

Secretary— R.  C.  Palmer,  '95,  953  Ellicott  Square,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ASSOCIATION. 

President— R.  W.  Corwin. 

Secretary — ^A.  S.  Procter,  1640  Arapahoe,  Denver.  Col. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION. 

President— D.  F.  Flannery,  '76. 

Secretary— C.  M.  Howe,  815  Grove  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

PACIPIC  NORTHWBST  ASSOCIATION. 

President— J.  A.  Rea,  '69,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Secretary — Frank  D.  Nash,  '72,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION. 

President— R.  G.  Sherer; 

Secretary— R.  J.  LeBoeuf,  '92,  Municipal  Gas  Co.  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ROCHESTER  ASSOCIATION. 

President— Ralph  Gorsline. 

Secretary — M.  L.  Stem,  '95,  45  German  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  TIER  ASSOCIATION. 
President— John  Bull,  Jr.,  '85,  114  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Secretary— D.  N.  Heller,  »88,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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COR27KI«I,  CI«UB  OP  WBSTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

President^R.  W.  McClellan.  '81. 

S^cretary^B.  M.  Sawyer,  '92,  237  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BINGHAMTON  ASSOCIATION. 

President— A.  W.  Clinton,  '72. 

Secretary — R.  A.  Gunnison,  '96,  Masonic  Temple,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  WOMEN  :  GRADUATE'S  ASSOCIATION. 

President— Harriet  May  Mills,  '79,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — Mary  Ellen  Griswold,  '91. 
Meetings  at  Ithaca  annually  on  afternoon  of  Alumni  Day. 

TOLEDO  ALOMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
President— W.  J.  Sherman,  '77. 
Secretary— W.  A.  Clarke,  i6th  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Toledo,  O. 

SEATTLE  ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

President — F.  J.  Barnard. 
Secretary— M.  M.  Odell,  '97. 

DETROIT  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
President- M.  T.  Conklin,  '72. 
Secretary— E.  E.  Haskell,  '79,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NIAGARA  PALLS    ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Eugene  Cary,  78. 

Secretary— P.  L.  Lovelace,  *8o,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  CORNELL  CLUB  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 
President- C.  H.  Anderson,  '83. 
Secretary — M.  A.  Seward,  *97,  700  Carleton  Bldg,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  DELAWARE. 

President — G.  R.  Thompson,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Secretary — A.  D.  Warner,  1900,  Wilmington,  Del. 

CORNELL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

President— A.  G  Heppert,  '93. 

Secretary — Clara  Donaldson,  *oi,  Dept.  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Alumni  Burean. 

The  Alumni  Association  voted  at  its  meeting  in  June,  1890,  to  estab- 
lish in  the  University  an  Alumni  Bureau,  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  June,  1896,  incorporated  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  the  fol- 
lowing provision  :  "There  is  established  an  Alumni  Bureau  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  graduates  or  other  ex-students  of  the 
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University  in  securing  positions.  The  Alumni  Bureau  shall  be  under 
the  general  oversight  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association 
and  in  the  special  charge  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University.'*  In 
accordance  with- this  resolution,  a  permanent  Bureau  has  been  con- 
stituted where  names  are  registered  with  a  record  of  the  position  de- 
sired and  of  the  study  and  experience  of  those  who  wish  situations. 
To  render  this  organization  in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  it  is  de- 
sired that  all  interested  should  communicate  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  information  of  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  public  positions  which  graduates  are  prepared  to 
fill.  Former  students  can  thus  render  a  constant  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  successive  classes  as  they  graduate.  A  list  of  such 
situations  is  kept  and  is  available  for  consultation  by  all  students. 
Blank  forms  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Alumni  Trustees,  containing  a  review  of  the  year  and 
such  matters  affecting  the  University  as  interest  the  Alumni»  is  sent  to 
all  members  whose  annual  dues  have  been  paid.  Any  alumnus  who 
shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  ten  dollars  at  one  time  is  thereafter  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  annual  dues.  Remittances  may  be  made  to  the 
order  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  last  report  is  now  ready 
for  distribution. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  is  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  graduates,  and  it  is  requested  that  he  may  be  notified  of 
changes  in  the  address  of  any  member. 

Glass  Memorials. 

(As  reported.) 

Ci^ss  OF  1872  : — Seventy-two  Elm  Trees  bordering  President's  Ave- 
nue and  northern  half  of  East  Avenue. 

Ci^SS  OF  1873  : — Drinking  Fountain  in  front  of  McGraw  Hall. 

Ci«ASS  OF  1878 :— The  Class  Pipe. 

Cl^ASS  OF  1879 :— Bronze  Tablet  containing  Bust  of  Bayard  Taylor  in 
Sage  Chapel. 

Ci^ASS  OF  1883  :— Portrait  of  Professor  William  Dexter  Wilson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  in  University  Library. 

Class  op  1884 :— Portrait  of  Professor  Charles  Chauncey  Shackford, 
A.M.,  in  University  Library. 

Ci«ASS  OF  1885  : — Statue  of  Augustus  Caesar  in  the  Museum  of  Casts. 

Ci«ASS  OF  1886 :— The  '86  Memorial  Prize  in  Declamation.  See  Unu 
versity  Register^  p.  62, 
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CXaSS  op  1890 :— Cornell  Boat  Honse. 

Class  of  1891 :— The  '91  Memorial  Fund  for  Sick  Students. 

Ci^SS  OF  1892  :— Witherbce  Memorial  Club  House  at  .Percy  Field. 

Ci^ASS  OF  1893  : — Interscholastic  League  Prizes  in  Athletics. 

Ci^ss  OF  1894  :— The  '94  Memorial  Prize  in  Debate.    See  University 

Register,  p,  62. 
Cz^SS  OF  1895  :— The  Henley  Shell. 

Ci«ASS  OF  i8^  :— Gift  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Alumni  Hall. 
Ci^SS  OF  1897  : — Gift  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Alumni  Hall. 
C1.ASS  OP  1898  :— Gift  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Alumni  Hall. 
Ci^ASS  OP  1898  (College  of  Law)  :— Carved  oak  seat  in  Boardman  Hall. 
Ci^SS  OF  1899  : — Gift  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Alumni  Hall. 
C1.ASS  OF  1900 : — Gift  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Alumni  Hall. 
Ci«ASS  OF  1 901 : — Gift  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Alumni  Hall. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

June  20,  130U 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


FIBST  DEGBSES. 


BachelorB  of  Arts. 


John  William  Adams, 

Johnson  Stanley  Albright, 

Bertha  Louise  Alexander, 

Durand  Charles  Alexander,  Jr., 

Edward  Bingham  Allen, 

Benjamin  Richard  Andrews, 

Vivia  Belle  Appleton, 

Annette  Austin, 

Jessie  Pearl  Hazelton  Austin, 

Albert  Ball, 

John  Hamilton  Blair, 

Theodore  Bliss, 

Victor  Dow  Borst. 

Stuart  Herbert  Benton, 

Marion  Rose  Bowman, 

Ralph  Minthorne  Brown, 

l^atherine  Buckley, 

Alice  Elmina  Gates  Bugbee, 

Jessie  Cornelia  Bullock, 

Thomas  Andrew  Caine, 

William  Massey  Carruth, 

Katherine  Eliza  Carver, 

Jane  Day  Cavarly, 

Barber  Benjamin  Conable,  Jr., 

Kate  Anor  Cosad, 

Harvey  Joel  Couch, 

Harry  Kinney  Crandall, 


George  Davis  Crofts, 
Mabel  Robinson  Crowl, 
Philip  Storrs  Dickinson, 
Clara  Rosella  Donaldson,  M.S., 
Ralph  Waldo  Dom, 
John  Olmstead  Dresser, 
Charles  Andrew  Dunn, 
Willard  Waldo  Ellis, 
Clarence  Huntington  Fay, 
Gerald  Bishop  Fluhrer, 
Marcella  Mana  Foley, 
John  Sedgwick  Gay, 
Marcus  James  Gilliam, 
Gertrude  Assheton  Gilimore, 
Edwin  Atlee  Glenn, 
Stella  Vivian  Goodall, 
James  Harvey  Griffith,  Jr., 
Spencer  Clay  Gunn, 
Delphine  Hanna, 
Anthony  Hans  Hansen, 
John  Barnes  Harris, 
Joseph  Porter  Harris, 
Lena  Harris, 
Lei ia  Jefferson  Harvie, 
Florence  French  Henry, 
Emily  Hickman, 
Grace  Lillian  Hill, 
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Charles  Fage  HiUcr, 

Samuel  Batch  Hitchcock, 

Annabel  Amanda  Hulbnrd, 

Clifford  Hawkins  Jetter, 

Louis  Charles  Karpinski, 

Lynn  Huntington  Keeler, 

Anna  Williams  King, 

Emma  Gertrude  Kunze, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Laing. 

Nellie  Marion  Lewis, 

TuHy  Bascom  Little, 

Sidney  S  Lowenthal, 

Archie  Edwards  MacBride, 

Ruth  Kirker  Mabcride, 

Jnlia  Whiton  Mack, 

Frederick  William  Me38enbnrg, 

Carrol  Arthur  Mider, 

William  Harrison  Miller, 

Hiram  Mintz, 

Gertf  nde  Estelle  Mock. 

Walter  Moffat, 

William  Harper  Morrison,  Jr., 

Ewell  Nalle, 

Charles  Edgar  Newton,  Jr., 

Mary  Normile, 

Anna  Louella  Northrop, 

Eugene  Levering  Norton, 

Olive  Belle  Olney, 

James  O*  Malley , 

James  Cornish  Otis, 

David  Paine, 

Elizabeth  Parry, 

Mary  Antionette  Phillips, 

Albert  Houghton  Pratt, 

Albert  Stanley  Price, 

Louise  Puff, 

Louise  Margarita  Puig, 

Harold  Alva  Rands, 


Richard  P  Read, 
Edward  Coleridge  Roberts, 
Isabel  Rogers, 

Elizabeth  Lock  wood  Russell, 
Joseph  Heywood  Russell, 
Lillian  Belle  Sage, 
Benjamin  Haff  Searing, 
Claire  Seymour, 
Mabel  Mar>  Shea, 
Charles  Lacy  Sheldon,  Jr., 
Alexander  Norton  Slocnm, 
Don  E  Smith, 
Harry  Bradley  Smith, 
LeRoy  Bums  Smith, 
Jay  Earhart  Stagg, 
Jay  Humphrey  Stevens, 
Ellen  Theresa  Sullivan, 
Arthur  Jeremiah  Sweet, 
George  Gilbert  Sweet, 
Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze, 
Edwin  French  Thayer, 
George  Truesdell  Vail, 
Carl  Oswald  Voegelin, 
Frank  Duryea  Voorhees, 
Richard  Oliver  Walter, 
Lucy  Mariana  Washburn, 
Arland  Deyett  Weeks, 
Ray  Hughes  Whitbeck, 
Kelton  Ewing  White, 
George  Stoddard  Whitney, 
Frederick  Will,  Jr., 
Frederick  Willis, 
Earl  Judson  Winn, 
Elizabeth  Bishop  Winslow, 
Rome  J  n  Wormuth, 
Manton  Marble  Wy  veil, 
Charlotte  Spencer  Young. 
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Bachelor  of  Science. 
Robert  Morris  Ogden. 
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BachelorB  of  Laws. 


Louis  Edward  Allen, 

Neil  Willis  Andrews, 

George  Cameron  Beach,  B.L., 

Albert  Henry  Beebe, 

Earl  J  Bennett, 

William  Butler, 

Charles  Lovell  Chandler,  LL.B., 

Herbert  Daniel  Cohen, 

Raymond  Goodsir  Cox, 

Walter  Solomon  Crandell, 

Carl  Dautel, 

George  Woodbury  Davis, 

Rollin  Wilbur  Dole, 

James  Smith  Dougherty, 

George  Abram  Everett,  A.B., 

Clinton  Medbury  Flint,  A.B., 

Hinman  Day  Folsom,  Jr., 

Roswell  Silas  George, 

Welford  J  Golden, 

Roy  Meldrum  Hart, 

Walter  Wing  Hay,  A.  B, 

John  Edward  McLaughlin, 


Wesley  Henry  Maider, 
Lynn  Sylvester  Manley, 
John  Marcy,  Jr., 
William  Metcalf,  Jr., 
Aaron  Girard  Mintz, 
Robert  James  Moore, 
William  Waldo  Pellet, 
Walter  Edwin  Phelps, 
Charles  Carsten  Piatt, 
James  Patrick  Quigley, 
Roy  Verbeck  Rhodes, 
Edward  Livingston  Robertson, 
Frederick  Morton  Sanders, 
Harry  Allan  Sayer, 
Woodard  Wixom  Sears, 
John  Lawson  Senior, 
William  Arthur  Turnbull, 
Joseph  Edgar  Uihlein, 
Ernest  Henry  Waltman, 
Asher  Porter  Whipple, 
Robert  Thompson  Wood, 
Joseph  Lawrence  Zoetzl. 


Bachelors  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture. 


Eugene  Monell  Baxter, 

Ralph  Wright  Curtis, 

Bryant  Fleming, 

Harry  Mason  Knox, 

Edwin  Jackson  Kyle,  B.S.A., 

Adams  Phillips, 

Roger  Marr  Roberts, 


Arthur  Gordon  Ruggles, 
John  Blakeslee  Tiffany, 
William  Benjamin  Tooley, 
Gilbert  Milligan  Tucker,  Jr., 
Milton  Miller  Underdown, 
Delos  Lewis  Van  Dine, 
George  Hutton  West. 


Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Carl  Wallace  Fisher,  V.S., 
Charles  Frederick  Flocken, 
Bernard  Alfred  Gallagher, 
David  Solomon  Kaustoroom, 


Raymond  Clinton  Reed, 
Clarence  Earl  Shaw» 
Dennie  Hammond  Udall,  B.S. A., 
Archibald  Robinson  Ward,  B.S.A., 


Joseph  Lot  Wilder. 
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Bachelors  of  the  Science  of  Foreetry. 

Theodore  Frank  Borst,  Walter  Mulford,  B.S.A., 

Abraham  Knechtel,  B.S.,  Clifford  Robert  Pettis, 

Raphael  Zon,  B.S.,  A.B. 

Bachelors  of  Architecture. 


Fred  Lee  Ackerman, 
Robert  Irving  Dodge, 
Amos  John  Klinkhart, 


Alice  Ruth  May, 
Charles  Bdmund  Stevens, 
Willard  Dickerman  Straight 


Oivil  Engineere. 


Arthur  Adams, 
Alexander  Floyd  Armstrong, 
Beu  Hill  man  Bisbee, 
Irving  Clinton  Brower, 
Colli ngwood  Bruce  Brown,  Jr., 
Edgar  Thurman  Brown,  B.C.E., 
Le  Van  Merchant  Burt, 
Robert  Lemmon  Burwell, 
Earle  Burdette  Butchers, 
William  Marsh  Butler, 
John  Pierce  Churchill.  B.S., 
George  Alexander  Ferguson, 
Arthur  Bert  rand  Frost, 
Harry  Wilson  Gilmore, 
Louis  Curtis  Giltner, 
Edward  Townsend  Gray, 
Jonas  Walter  Griswold, 
Sherwin  Ward  Haas, 
Elmer  Dwight  Harshbarger, 
Clarence  Lake  Hart  well, 
John  Walter  Heller, 
Meier  George  Hilpert,  B.S., 
Levin  James  Houston,  Jr.,  A.B., 
Thomas  Howard, 


H  in  man  Barrett  Hurlbut, 
Lawrence  Johnson, 
Harry  Eli  Mack, 
Alfred  Stowe  Mirick, 
Charles  EliasMollard, 
George  Eniil  John  Pistor, 
Clyde  Potts, 
Ralph  Fenno  Procter, 
Steuart  Purcell, 
Oscar  Melvem  Severson, 
John  Alfred  Skinner, 
Marion  deKalb  Smith,  Jr.,  A.B., 
William  Clarence  Thomas, 
Nelson  Otis  Tiffany,  Jr., 
Sherman  Marsh  Turrill, 
Sydney  Lauren  Tuttle, 
Howard  Warren  Underwood, 
Ezra  Bailey  Whitman, 
Clark  Luzerne  Wilcox, 
Herbert  Sedgwick  Wilgus, 
Roger  Butler  Williams,  Jr., 
William  Edward  Wilson, 
Nathan  Elmer  Young, 
Charles  Henry  Zolzer. 


Mechanical  Sngineers. 


Prank  Humphrey  Abbey, 
Edward  Renick  Alexander, 
Chester  Ashby, 


Charles  Cassels  Atwood, 
Frederick  William  Bailey, 
William  Hogg  Baker, 
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Arthur  Olin  Berry, 
Oscar  William  Bodler, 
Walter  Scott  Bogle,  Jr.,  B.E., 
William  Frederick  Bohne,  Jr., 
Henry  Montgomery  Bostwick, 
Craig  Ridgway  Branson, 
Bmil  Amandus  Briner, 
Leonard  Jarvis  Carr, 
Howard  Edward  Cavnah, 
Ralph  Frederick  Chatillon, 
Wallace  Jones  Childs, 
Gordon  Weir  Col  ton,  B  S., 
Leon  William  Cottrell, 
Herbert  Coward, 
Charles  Wood  Cross, 
Clarence  James  Curtiss, 
William  Frederick  Domer, 
Irving  Garfield  Downs, 
Clifton  Benson  English, 
William  Wilcox  Follmer,  B.S., 
Isaac  Hathaway  Francis,  Jr., 
Homer  Amos  Frey, 
David  Gaehr, 
Howard  Earl  Geer. 
Harrison  Crandell  Givens, 
Leslie  Verne  Grantier, 
Heatley  Green, 
Salvador  Antonio  Guillen, 
Harold  Edward  Hastings, 
Charles  Bierce  Holden, 
Walter  Thompson  Janney,  A.B., 
Ward  Dix  Kerlin, 
Frederick  A  Krehbiel, 
Edward  Joseph  Kunze,  B.S., 
Robert  R  Livingston, 
Frank  Arthur  Lockwood, 
Charles  Louis  Loos,  Jr., 
Harry  Otis  Lovejoy, 


Henry  Gordon  Mcdonald, 

Walter  Griffith  Massey, 

James  Hughes  Massie, 

Francis  Wells  Mastin, 

Archibald  Bostwick  Morrison,  Jr., 

Clarke  John  Morrison,  Phar.D., 

Robert  Johnson  Neely.B.S.  in  M.E., 

Edwin  Henry  Newbury, 

Warren  Greene  Ogden, 

James  Norris  Oliphant, 

Sauji  Osame, 

Earle  Daniel  Parker, 

Frank  Ellsworth  Pendleton, 

Fred  Clark  Perkins, 

Eugene  Albertus  Pharr,  A.B., 

Harold  Blair  Plumb, 

Russell  Benjamin  Putnam,  B.S., 

Clyde  Randolph^  A.B., 

William  Barron  Rawson, 

George  W  Rtstine,  Jr., 

Ralph  Wellington  Robbins, 

Owen  Wilbur  Roberts, 

Samuel  Charles  Root, 

Arthur  Henry  Sherwood, 

Carlyle  Johnson  Sherwood, 

Platon  Wladimir  Soukatschoff, 

George  Lee  Southard, 

Irving  Lynn  Stedman, 

Joseph  Welch  Stevenson, 

Alexander  Bonn  ell  Tappen, 

David  Rader  Thomas, 

Ashton  Stephen  Tourison,  Jr., 

Stanley  Spartan  Tumbridge,  CE., 

Ernest  Abbott  Turner, 

Henry  Ernest  Vanderhoef, 

Ralph  Dwight  Van  Valkenburgh, 

Roy  Weston  Wallace,  fi.S.  in  M.B. 


Mechanical  Bngineera  (in  Electrical  Bngineering^). 

Forrest  Ellwood  CarduUo,  Paul  Griswold  Chace, 

Willis  Haviland  Carrier,  Henry  Rice  Cobleigh, 
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John  Gorhatn  Crawford,  Maurice  Parker  McICay, 

George  Wilcox  Day,  George  Joseph  Millington, 

Raymond  Nelson  Ehrhart,  William  Henry  Namack, 

Frederick  Jackson  Polk,  Frank  Da  vies  Newbury, 

Howard  Ludlow  Gilbert,  Charles  Cornell  Remsen, 

James  Hamilton,  Louis  Albert  Rice, 

Ernest  Selah  Holcombe,  Howard  Wait  Riley, 

Louis  Illmer,  Jr.,  Herbert  Solomon  Rosenthal, 

Charles  Albert  Kelsey,  Warren  Bixby  Sanford, 

William  Wirt  Kinsley,  Jr.,  Frank  Littrell  Stratton, 

Ralph  Waldo  Lohmaun,  Marvin  Willis  Strong, 

Henry  Hopkins  Lyon,  Clarence  Archer  Tryon, 
Ralph  Goldsmith  Young. 


ADVANOED  DEGBBES. 
MasterB  of  Arts. 

Robert  Sumner  Albee,  B  S.,  LL.B.,  Edmund  Howard  Hollands,  Ph.B.» 

Mary  Elizabeth  Appleton,  A.B.,      Lucy  Howe,  A.B., 

John  William  Adams  Baird.  A.B.,  Edith  Monica  Jordan,  A.B., 

Gordon  Mausir  Bentley,  B  S.  A.,     Sara  Cecelia  Knox,  A.B., 

William  Weber  Coblentz.  B.S.,       Kiichi  Miyak^, 

Edward  Godfrey  Cox,  A.B.,  Edna  Virginia  Moffett,  A.B., 

Mallie  Dyer,  A.B.,  William  Crooks  Thro,  B.S.A., 

Edith  Mary  Everett,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Nathan  Elbert  Truman,  A.B., 

GeorgeGorhamGroat,  A. B.,Pd.M.  William    Henry  Whitham,    B.S., 

William  Backus  Guitteau,  Ph.B.,        A.M., 

John  Wesley  Young,  Ph.B. 

Masters  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

Vernon  Hayes  Davis,  B.Sc.  (Agr.),  William  MacDonald,  B  8., 
Knott  Crockett  Egl>ert,  B.Agr.,       Henry  Crane  McLallen,  B.S.A., 
Harry  Hayward,  B.S.  in  Agr.,         Merritt  Finley  Miller,  B  S.  in  Agr., 
Otto  Fred  Hunziker,  B.S. A.,  Arnold     Valentine     Stubenrauch, 

B.S. 

Masters  of  Oivil  Engineering^. 

Colonel  Will  Jackson  Neville,  B.S.  Robert  Allen  Pendergrass,  C.E.. 
in  C.E.,  Augustus  Valentine  Saph,     B.S., 

M.S. 
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Masters  of  Keduuiical  Bng^eering. 

Elias  Hyrum  Beckstrand,  B.S.in  Alexander  Snss  Langsdorf,  B.S.  in 

E.E.,  M.E., 

Richard  James  Donovan,  M.E.,      Addams  Stratton  McAllister,  B.S. 
Clyde  D  Gray,  M.E.  in  E.E., 

Royal  Rockwood  Keely,  M.E.«       Joseph    Oliver    Phelon,    B.S.    in 
Alfred    Henderson    Knight,   B.S.      M.E.,  B.S.  in  E.E., 

(M.E. ),  William  Henry  Powell,  M.E.. 

Perley  F  Walker,  B.M.E.,  M.E. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

William  Suddards  Franklin,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Doctors  of  Philosophy. 

Ernest  Blaker,  B.S. ,  Benton    Sullivan    Monroe,    A.B., 

Charles  Bell  Burke,  BX.,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Jndson   Freeman   Clark,    B.S.in  Welton  Marks  Munson,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Agr.,  A.M.,  Kenneth      Percival       Rutherford 

Benton  Dales,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Neville,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Margaret  Clay  Ferguson,  EtS.,  Rolla  Roy  Ramsey,  A.B.,  A.M., 

William  Benjamin  Fite,  Ph.B.,  John  Sandford  Shearer,  B.S., 

George  Maxwell  Howe.  A.B.,  Carrie     Ransom    Squire,     Ph.B., 

Henry  Waldo  Kuhn,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Theodore  de  Leode  Laguna,  A.B.,  George  Walter  Stewart,  A.B., 

A.M.,  Nathan     Austin    Weston,      B.L., 

Ira  MacKay,  A.B.,  A.M.  M.L., 

Charles  Philo  Matthews,  M.E..,  Georgia  Laura  White,  Ph.B. 

Prises  Awarded. 

The  Sibley  Prizes  in  Mechanic  Arts : 

ist  Prize Sidney  Graves  Koon 

2d   Prize Howard  Wait  Riley 

3d  Prize James  Lawrence  Bates 

4th  Prize      Edgar  Calvert  Welbom,  A.B., 

5th  Prize Barrett  Smith 

The  H.  K.  White  Prizes  in  Veterinary  Science  : 

1st  Prize *   -   .   .  Clarence  Earl  Shaw 

2d  Prize Charles  Fred  Flocken 

The  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  Shakespeare  Prize  : 

Cora  Strong 
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The  Woodford  Prize  in  Oratory : 

Sidney  S  Lowenthal 
The  Eighty-Six  Memorial  Prize  in  Declamation  : 

William  Alley  Prayer 
The  Ninety- Four  Memorial  Prize  in  Debate  : 

Sidney  S  Lowenthal 
The  Puertes  Medals  : 

Edward  Charles  Murphy, 

B.C.E..  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
George  Emil  John  Pistor 
The  Sands  Medals  in  Architecture  : 

Francis  Eugene  Yeates  Joannes,  B.  Arch. 
Fred  Lee  Ackerman 


DoctorB  of  Medicine. 


(Conferred  June  s,  1901,  at  the  Third  annual  commencement  of  the  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City.] 

Mary  Alice  Asserson, 
Janette  Baldwin, 
Margaret  Powell  Brewster, 
Henry  Brodman, 
William  Henry  Cantle, 
Sarah  Allen  Castle, 
Emily  Dunning,  B.S., 
Caroline  Sanford  Finley, 
Mark  L  Fleming, 
Maude  Glasgow, 
George  Good, 

Henry  John  Gundacker,  A.B., 
John  Dunlop  Hamill, 


Edward  Francis  Kilbane, 
Elizabeth  Handford  Livingston, 
Bella  Bernadette  Lysaght, 
Robert  Francis  McDonald,  Ph.B., 
John  Howell  McLean,  Jr.,  A.M., 

M.D., 
Ethel  Mayer,  A.B., 
Ellen  Pembroke  O'Flaherty, 
Isidor  Ritter, 
Helen  Schlesinger, 
Jane  Beck  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Sweet, 
Joseph  Benjamin  Weighart, 


Albert  Arthur  Wohl. 


FELLOWS  AND  SCHOLARS- 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWS 

The  Cornell  Fellowship, 

Christabcl  Forsythc  Fiske,  Ph.B.,  (Cornell),  A.M.,  (Columbian), 

English  Philology 
The  McGraw  Fellowship, 

Augustus  Valentine  Saph,  B.S.,  M.S.,    (Univ.  of  California), 
M.C.E.,  (Cornell),  Civil  Engineering 

The  Sage  Fellowship, 

James  Adrian  Bizzell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  (North  Carolina  College), 

Chemistry 
The  Schuyler  Fellowship, 

Kiichi  Miyak^,   (Imperial  Univ.   of  Tokyo),    A.M.,    (Cornell 
Univ.),  Botany 

The  Sibley  Fellowship, 

John  Walter  Prince,  M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

The  Goldwin  Smith  Fellowship, 

Lee  Barker  Walton,  Ph.B.,  (Cornell),  A.M.,  (Brown), 

Entomology 
The  President  White  Fellowship, 

Floyd  Roe  Watson,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  California),  Physics 

The  Erastus  Brooks  Fellowship, 

John  Wesley  Young,  Ph.B.,  (Ohio  State  Univ.),  A.M.,  (Cornell 
Univ. ) ,  Mathematics 

Fred  Lee  Ackerman,  B.Arch.,  Architecture 

L  D  Crain,  B.M.E.,  (Purdue  Univ.),  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lewis  Edgar  Shanks,  Ph  B.,  Romance  Languages 

Elfrieda  Hochbaum,  Ph.M.,  (Northwestern  University) 

Germanic  Languages 
Henry  Crane  McLallen,  B.S.A,,  M.S.  in  Agr., 

Horticulture  and  Veterinary  Science 


PRESIDENT  WHITE  FELLOWS  IN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL 

SCIENCE. 

Edna  Virginia  Moifett,  A.B.,  (Vassar),  A.M.,  (Cornell  Univ.) 
Joseph  Alexander  Tillinghast,  B.S.,  M.A.,  (Davidson  College). 
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fellows  in  political  economy  and  finance. 

Judson  George  Rosebush,  A.B.,  (Alfred  University.) 
Harrison  Standish  Smalley,  A.B.,  (Univ.  of  Michigan.) 


FELLOWS  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Warren  Ira^oore,  A.B.,  (Acadia.) 

Homer  Curtis  Newton,  M.A.,  (Univ.  of  Colorado.) 


FELLOW  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
Perley  Orman  Ray,  A.B.,  (Univ.  of  Vermont.) 


SUSAN  LINN  SAGE  FELLOWS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 

John  Wallace  Baird,  A.B.,  (Univ.  of  Toronto.) 
Georgia  Benedict,  A.B.,  (Wells.) 
Henry  Wilkes  Wright,  Ph.B. 


FELLOW  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
Richard  Andrews  Tissington,  B.Arch. 


HONORARY  FELLOWS. 

Jean  du  Buy,  J.U.D.,  (Heidelberg  Univ.),  Ph.D..  (Yale  Univ.), 

Philosophy 

Ferdinand  Courtney  French,  A.B.,  (Brown  Univ.),  Ph.D.,  (Cornell 

Univ. ) ,  Philosophy 


GRADUATE  SCHOLARS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Pearl  Louise  Hunter,  Ph.B.,  (Univ.  of  Chicago  ) 

Murdock  Stewart  Macdonald,  A.B.,  A.M.,  (Dalhousie.) 

Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  A.B.,  (Univ.  of  Michigan.) 

Claudius  McClave  Story,  A.B.,  A.M.,  (Univ.  of  Nebraska.) 

Nathan  Elbert  Truman,  A.B.,  A.M. 

George  Washington  Tapley  Whitney,  Ph.B.,  (Univ.  of  Vermont.) 
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UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  SCHOLARS. 

William  Weber  Coblentz,  B.S.,  (Case  School),  A.M.,  (Cornell  Univ.), 

Physics 
Florence  Merritt  Foster,  A.B.,  English  Literature 

Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  A.B.,  A.M.,  ( Vassar),      Greek  and  Latin 
Charles  Edward  Smith,  Ph.B.,  (Albion  Coll.),  Geology 

Charles  Page  Hiller,  A.B.,  Classical  Archaeology 

Thomas  Leroy  Hankinson,  B.S.,  Neurology 

Ernest  William  Schoder,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  Wash.),    Civil  Engineering 
Arthur  Wesley  Browne,  B.S.,  M.S.,  (Wesleyan),  Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Clarence  Lemuel  Elisha  Moore,  B.S.,  (Ohio State  Univ.), 

Mathematics 
Alice  Mary  Baldwin,  A.B.,  •  History 

UNIVERSITY  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

sophomorr  class. 

The  Cornbi«i«  Schoi^arships. 

Carrie  Adele  Warner,  Course  in  Arts 
Rochester  High  School— J.  J.  Allen,  Princii>al. 

Louise  Electa  Watrous,  Course  in  Arts 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School— A.  T.  Smith,  Pd.D.,  Princii>al. 

The  H.  B.  Lord  Schoi^arshifs, 

Harland  Bryant  Tibbctts,  Course  in  Arts 
Ithaca  High  School— P.  D.  Boynton.  A.M.,  Principal. 

Frank  Davis  Mitchell,  Course  in  Arts 
ML  Vernon  High  School— A.  B.  Davis,  A.M.,  Princii>al. 

Thb  McGraw  Scholarships, 

George  Burr  Upton,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Ithaca  High  School— P.  D.  Boynton,  A.M.,  Princi|>al. 

Frederick  William  Rope,  Course  in  Arts 
Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School— John  Mickleborough,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

The  Sage  Schoi^rships, 

Robert  Rankin,  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Ithaca  High  School— P.  D.  Boynton,  A.M..  Princi|>al. 

William  Neff ,  Course  in  Arts 
Walton  High  School— J.  R.  Pairgrieves,  A.M.,  Princi|>al. 

The  Sibley  Scholarships, 

Roy  Henry  Kipp,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Shortsville  High  School— W.  D.  Hewes,  Principal. 
Clarence  Augustus  Dawley,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Cook  Academy— Pred  L-  Lamson,  A.B.,  PrincipaL 
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Thk  Prksidbnt  White  Scholarships, 

Walter  Hamlin  Kni&keni,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Deposit  High  School— George  W.  Pye,  A.M.,  Principal. 

A  vice  Mcintosh  Watt,  Course  in  Arts 
Brasmus  Hall  High  School— W.  B.  Gunnison,  Principal. 

Thb  Horacb  Greeley  Scholarships, 

Daniel  Martin  Buckley,  Course  in  Medicine 
Millbrook  Memorial  School— W.  R.  Anderson,  Principal. 

Carrie  Louise  Allen,  Course  in  Arts 
Buffalo  Central  High  School— Fred  A.  Vogt,  Principal. 

The  John  Stanton  Gould  Scholarships, 

John  Frank  Kern,  Course  in  Arts 
Dunkirk  High  School— B.  B.  Scribner,  Principal. 

Ernest  Wilbur  Jones,  Course  in  Arts 
University  Preparatory  School— C.  A.  Stiles,  B.S.,  Principal. 

The  Stewart  L.  Woodford  Scholarship, 

George  Wilbert  Cottis,  Course  in  Medicine 
Bergen  High  School— B.  A.  Ladd,  Ph.B..  Principal. 

Everett  William  Jameson,  Course  in  Arts 
Buffalo  Central  High  School— Fred  A.  Vogt,  Principal. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  Cornell  Scholarships, 

William  Edward  Cameron,  Course  in  Arts 
Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  N.  Y.— O.  H.  Burritt,  M.A.,  Principal. 

Franklin  Edgerton,  2nd,  Course  in  Arts 
Central  High  School.  Washington,  D.  C— P.  M.  Hughes,  Principal. 

The  H.  B.  Lord  Scholarships, 

William  Arthur  Hillebrand,  Course  in  Arts 
Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C— P.  M.  Hughes,  Principal. 

Prances  Ethel  Johnson,  Course  in  Arts 
Binghamton  High  School— J.  Edward  Banta,  A.B.,  Principal. 

The  McGraw  Scholarships, 

Letitia  Rebekah  Odell,  Course  in  Arts 
Brie  High  School— J.  C.  Diehl,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Earl  Hewes  Kelsey,  Course  in  Arts 
North  Tonawanda  High  School— J.  P.  Beardsley,  A.B  ,  Principal. 

The  Sage  Scholarships, 

Vera  Louise  Shepherd,  Course  in  Arts 
Ithaca  High  School— P.  D.  Boynton,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Mildred  Jeanne  Utley,  Course  in  Arts 
GloverSTille  High  School— G.  M.  Davison,  A.B.,  Principal. 
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Thb  Sibi«by  Schoi«arships, 

Herman  Douglas  Baggerly,  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Clifton  Springs  High  School— H.  G.  Wollcott,  B.S.,  Principal. 
Robert  Morris  Falkenau,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
William  Penn  Charter  School— Richard  Jones,  Principal. 

The  President  White  Schoi.arships, 

Harold  Franklin  Hamlin,  Course  in  Civil  Engineering 
The  Hotchkiss  School— Edward  C.  Coy,  M.A..  Principal. 

Edwin  Weed  Kramer,  Course  in  Civil  Engineering 
Rectory  School,  New  Iberia,  La.— Rev.  C.  C.  Kramer,  Principal. 

The  Horace  Greeley  Scholarships, 

Warren  Ellis  Schutt,  Course  in  Arts 
Ithaca  High  School— P.  D.  Boynton,  A.M.,  Principal. 

William  Woollard  Rogers,  Course  in  Arts 
Watertown  High  School— Gary  M.  Jones,  Principal. 

The  John  Stanton  Gould  Scholarships, 

Marion  Benjamin,  Course  in  Architecture 
Cleveland  Central  High  School— B.  L.  Harris,  B.A..  Principal. 

Neil  Morton,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Groton  High  School— C.  S.  WillUms,  A.B.,  Principal. 

The  Stewart  L.  Woodford  Scholarships, 

Charlotte  Clementine  Faust,  Course  in  Arts 

Girls'  High  School.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Calvin  Patterson  B.S.,  PrincipaL 

Julius  Frederick  Brauner,  Jr.,  Course  in  Civil  Engineering 
Ithaca  High  School— P.  D.  Boynton,  A.M.,  Principal. 

ASSOCIATE  ALUMNAE  SCHOLAR, 
Cora  strong,  Course  in  Arts 

FRANK  WILLIAM  PADGHAM  SCHOLAR, 

Byron  Lyman  Thompson,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

THE  TOWN  OF  SPENCER  SCHOLLARSHIP  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN, 

Irene  Belle  Van  Kleeck,  Course  in  Arts 
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G&ADUATSS. 


Candidates  for  Advanced  Degrees. 
^  In  absentia. 

Allen,  Frank,  A.B.  [Univ.  of  New  Brunswick) ^  1895,  A.M.,  (same), 

1897,  St.  Andrews,  N.  B,,  Canada 

Physics,  Mathematics.  Ph.D. 

[Experimental  Physics,  Theoretical  Physics,  Mathematics.] 

Ambler,  William,  Ph.B.,  {Hillsdale  Coll.),  1900,  E.E.,  [Case  School), 

1896,  M.E.,  {Cornell  Univ.),  1900,  E.E.,  {Case School),  1900. 

Cleveland,  O, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Physics.  M.M.E. 

[Electrical  Engineering,  Alternating  Currents.] 
Andrews,  Arthur  Lynn,  B.L.,  1893,  M.L.,  1895,  Ithaca 

English,  Philosophy.  Ph.D. 

[Rhetoric,  Psychology,  English  Philology.] 
Andrews,  Benjamin  Richard,  A.B.,  1901,  Seneca  Falls 

History  and  Political  Science,  Philosophy.  A.M. 

[Political  Economy,  Psychology.] 
Austin,  Susie  Lillian,  A.B.,  (  Vassar)^  1895,  Jefferson,  Mass. 

History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[English  History,  American  History.] 
Babcock,  Clinton  Leroy,  A.B.,  1895,  BoonvilU 

Latin,  Greek,  Classical  Archaeology.  Ph.D. 

Baird,  John  Wallace,  A.B.,  {Univ.  of  Toronto),  1897, 

St.  Marys,  Ont.,  Canada 

Philosophy,  Education.  /%./?. 

[Psychology,  Education,  History  of  Philosophy.] 

Baldwin,  Alice  Mary,  A.B.,  1900,  EcLst  Orange,  N.J. 

History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[Modem  European  History,  Mediseval  History.] 

Bean,  Arthur  Malcolm,  A.B.,  {Iowa  Coll.),  1897,  Pekin,  la. 

Histology  and  Embryology,  Entomology.  A.M. 
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Delany,  Charles  Henry,  B.S,,  {Univ.  o/CaL),  1896, 

San  Francisco^  Col, 

Mechanical  Bngineerinj^.  M.M.E, 

[Marine  Bnj^neering,  Naval  Architecture.] 

Dukes,  Richard  Gustavus,  M.E.,  1896,  Ithaca 

Mechanical  Engineering.  M,M.E. 

[Electrical  Engineering,  Experimental  Engineering.] 

Eastman,  Robert  Edward,  B.S.A.,  {Kan,  Agr,  Coll.),  1900, 

Bloominglan^  Kan. 
Horticulture,  Entomology.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Fay,  John  Carl,  A.B.,  {Berea  Coll.),  1899,  Germantown.  Ky. 

Chemistry,  Mathematics.  Ph.D. 

[Physical  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Analytical  Chemistry.] 
Ferguson,  Alexander  McGarven,  B.S.H.,  {Agr.  and  Mech.  Coll   of 
Texas)^  1894,  M.S.,  {same),  1896,  Austin,  Texas 

Botany.  Ph.D. 

[Plant  Physiology,  Systematic  Botany,  Mycology.] 
Field,  Peter,JB.S.,  {Univ.  of  Minn.),  1896,  M.S.,  {same),  1897, 

Carthage,  III. 

Mathematics,  Physics.  Ph.D. 

[Higher  Plane  Curves,  Non-Euclidean  Geometry,  Physics.] 

Filkins,  Claude  William  l>roy,  C.E.,  1893,  M.C.E.,  1894,  Ithaca 

Civil  Engineering,  Mathematics.  Ph.D. 

[Astronomy  and  Geodesy,  Mathematics,  Mechanics.] 

Fischer,  Robert,  B.S.,  {Ohio  State  Univ.),  1898,  Columbus,  O. 

Chemistry.  Ph.D. 

[Inorganic  Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry,] 
Fiske,   Christabcl  Forsythe,   Ph.B.,    {Cornell  Univ.),   1898,   M.A., 
{Columbian  Univ.),  1901,  Danville,  Va. 

English,  History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[English,  Mediseval  History.] 
Poord,  James  Alfred,  B.S.,  {New  Hampshire  College),  1898, 

lValpoU,N.H. 

Agriculture.  M.S.  in  A^. 

[Daily  Husbandry,  Agriculture.] 

Poster,  Florence  Meritt,  A.B.,  1897,  Buffalo 

English  Literature,  French,  German.  Ph.  D. 

Fowler,  Roy  Edward,  B.S.,  {Univ.  of  Wis.),  1898.    IVauufatosa,  Wis. 

Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Geology.  Ph.D. 

[Physical  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Mineralogy.] 
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Foxworthy,  Fred  William,  B.S.,  {De  Pauw  Univ.),  1899, 

GreencasiU^  Ind. 

Botany,  Entomology.  A,M, 

Gager,  Charles  Stuart,  A.B.,  {Syracuse  Univ.),  1895,  Pd.M.,  (Albany 

Nortnal  Coll. ),  1897,  Albany 

Botany,  Geology.  Ph.D. 

»Gilmore,  John  Washington,  B.S.A.,  1898,  Fort  IVofth,  Texas 

Agriculture,  Botany.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Gottschalk,  Victor  Hugo,  B.S.,  {Afo.  School  0/ Mines),  1898.  M.S., 

(same),  1900,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics.  Ph.D. 

[Physical  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics.] 

Haight,    Elizabeth  Hazelton,  B.A.,   {Vassar),   1894,   M.A.,   {same), 
1899.  Auburn 

Greek,  Classical  Archaeology,  Latin.  Ph.D. 

Hall,  Elmer  Edgar,  B.S.,  {Univ.  0/ Southern  California),  1893,  M.S.. 
( Univ.  of  Calif om  ia ) ,  1896.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Physics,  Mathematics.  Ph.D. 

[Experimental  Physics,  Theoretical  Physics,  Mathematics.] 
Hankinson,  Thomas  Leroy,  B.S.,   {Mich.  Agr.  Coll.),   1898,  B.S., 
{Cornell  Univ.),  1900.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Vertebrate  Zoology,  Entomology,  Embryology  and  Histology.   Ph.D. 
Harding,  I/)uis  Allan,  B.S.,  {Penna.  State  Coll.),  1899, 

Factoryville,  Pa. 
Mechanical  Engineering.  M.M.E. 

[Explosive  Motors,  Gas  Producers.] 
Harris,  Cebem  Dodd,  B.S.,  {No.  Car.  Coll.  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts), 
1897.  RaUigh,  N.  C. 

Chemistry.  A.M. 

[Agricultural  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chemistry.] 
Harris,  Clarence  Owen,  A.B.,  1898,  Ithaca 

Greek,  Comparative  Philology,  I,atin.  Ph.D. 

Hempstead,  Marguerite,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Histology  and  Embryology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Entomology, 

Ph.D. 

Hilton,  William  Atwood,  B.S.,  1899,  Waverly 

Histology  and  Embryology,  Invertebrate  Zoology.        Ph.D. 

Hochbaum,   Elfrieda,   Ph.B.,    {Northwestern   Univ.),   1899,   Ph.M., 

{same),  1899,  Chicago,  III. 

Gei-man,  English.  Ph.D. 

28 
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Hotchkiss,  Homer  James,  C.B.,  {Allegheny  Coll.),  1888,  A.B.,  {satne), 
1889,    M.M.E.,  (Cornell  Univ,),  1896,  Ilhaca 

Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering.  Ph,D. 

[Experimental  Physics,  Theoretical  Physics,  Applied  Electricity.] 
Hotchkiss,  Willard  Eugene,  Ph.B.,  1897,  Ithaca 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph,D, 

[Politics,  Political  Economy,  Modem  European  History.] 
Hoyerrtad,  Bertha,  B.L.,  {Univ.  of  Minn.),  1899.  A.M.,  {Cornell 
Univ.),  1900,  Holden,  Minn. 

English,  Philosophy.  Ph.D. 

[English  Literature,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Ethics.] 
Hoxie,  George  L,  M.E.,  1892,  M.M.E.,  1897,  Ithaca 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Physics.  Ph.D. 

[Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Physics.] 
Httlme,  Edward  MasUn,  A.B.,  {Stanford  Univ.),  1897,  Portland,  Ore. 
History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[American  History,  Modem  European  History.] 
Hunter,  Pearl  Louise,  Ph.B.,  {Univ.  of  Chicago),  1899,  Chicago,  III. 
Philosophy,  Education.  Ph.D. 

[Ethics,  Psychology,  Education.] 
Hunziker,  Otto  Fred.  B.S.A.,  1900,  M.S.,  in  Agr.  1901, 

Zurich,  Switzerland 
Veterinary  Science,  Agriculture,  Chemistry.  Ph.D. 

[Dairy  Bacteriology,  Pathological  Bacteriology,  Physiological  Chem- 
istry.] 
Jameson,  Charles  B,  A.B.,  {College  of  City  of  New  Yorh),  1896. 

New  York  City 

Education,  History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[Education,  Ancient* and  Mediseval  History.] 

Johannsen,  Oskar  Augustus,  B.S.,  {Univ.  of  Illinois),  1894,      Ithaca 

Invertebrate  Zoology,  German.  A.M. 

Johnson,  Lilian  Wyckoff,  A.B.,  {Michigan  Univ.),  1891, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Mediseval  History,  Modem  European  History,  American  History.] 

Johnston,  Oscar  Percy,  Ph.B.,  {Iowa  Coll.),  1897,  Vancleve,  la. 

Physiology,  Histology.  A.M. 

Knowlton,  Daniel,  A.B.,  1898,  Ithaca 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Modem  European  History,  Mediseval  History,  American  History.] 
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*Ktmze,  Bdward  J,  B.S.,  (Cooper  Union),  1899,  M»E.,  {Cornell  Unu 
versify)  t  1901,  New  York  City 

Mechanical  Engineering.  M.M,E. 

[Mechanical  Engineering,  Machine  Design,  Thennodynamics.] 
Kyle,  Edwin  Jackson,  B.S.A.,  {Texas  Agr.  Coll.),  1899,  B.S.A., 
{Cornell  Univ.),  1901,  Kyle,  Texas 

Horticulture,  Agriculture.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Lauman,  George  Nieman,  B.S,A.,  1897,  Allegheny,  Bn. 

Horticulture,  Agriculture.  A.M. 

Lewis,  Arthur  Scholtz,  M.E.,  {Stevens  Inst.),  1901,  Brooklyn 

Mechanical  Engineering.  M.M.E. 

[Marine  Engineering,  Naval  Architecture.] 
*Uoyd,  John  William,  B.S.,  ( Wheaton  Coll.),  1897,  B.S.A.,  {Cornell 
Univ.),  1899,  Champaign,  III. 

Agriculture,  Horticulture.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Long,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  A.B.,  {Baylor  Univ.),  i88a,  A.M.,  {Univ. 
of  Texas),  1900,  Waco,  Texas 

Botany.  Ph.D. 

[Botany  (Mycology),  Botany  (Algae),  Botany  (Systematic).] 
McAllister,  Addams  Stratton,  B.S.  in  E  E.,  {Penn.  State  Coll.),  1898, 
M.M.E.,  {Cornell  Univ.),  1901,  Covington,  Va. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Physics.  Ph.D., 

[Electrical  Engineering,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering.] 
McClelland,  Chalmer  Kirk,  B.Sc.  in  Agr.,  {Ohio  State  Univ.),  1898, 

Jefferson,  O. 

Agriculture,  Horticulture.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Macdonald,  Murdock  Stewart,  B.A.,  {Dalhousie),  1900,  M. A.,  {same), 

1901,  Whycocomagh,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Philosophy.  Ph.D. 

[Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Psychology.] 

McElwain,  Mary  Belle,  A.B.,  ( Wilson  Coll.),  1895, 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Greek,  Latin,  English  Literature.  Ph.D. 

MacGillvray,  Alexander  Dyer,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Ithaca 

Embryology,  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Ph.D. 

[Embryology,  Insect  Morphology,  Invertebrate  Zoology.] 

McLallen,  Henry  Crane,  B.S.A.,  1898,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  1901, 

Tirumanshunt 
Agriculture,  Veterinary  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Agriculture,  Animal  Industry,  Dairy  Bacteriology.] 
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Matson,  George  Charlton,  B.S.,   {Doane  Coll.),  1900,     Strang,  Neb, 

Geology.  A.M, 

[Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Economic  Geology.] 
Middleton,  Arthm- Ren  wick,  A.B.,  {Univ,  of  Rochester)^  1891,  Ithaca 
Chemistxy,  Geology.  /%./?. 

[Inorganic  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Mineralogy.] 
Mitchell,  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  (Mount  Holyoke),  1898,    Acworth,  N.  H. 
Mathematics.  Ph,D. 

[Pure  Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics.] 
Miyak^,   Kiichi,   {Tokyo  Imperial   Univ.),     1899,    A.M.,    (Cornell 
Univ.),  1 901,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Botany.  /%./>. 

[Botany  (Comparative  Morphology  and  Embryology),  Botany 
(Physiology,  (Botany)  Mycology).] 
Moffett,  Edna  Virginia,  A.B.,  ( Vassar),  1897,  A.M.,  (Cornell  Univ.), 
1901,  Richmond,  Va. 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Mediaeval  History,  Political  Science,  American  History.] 
Moore,  Alfred  Austin,  A.B.,  (Hamilton  Coll.),  1890,  Clinton 

Romance  Languages,  Germanic  Languages.  Ph.D. 

[Romance  Philology,  Middle  High  German,  Spanish.] 
Moore,  Clarence  Lemuel  Elisha,  B.Sc,  (Ohio  State  Univ.),  1901, 

Washington,  C  H.,  Ohio 
Mathematics.  A.M. 

[Pure  Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics.] 
Moore,  Herbert  Fisher,  B.S.,  (New  Hampshire  Coll.),  1898,  M.E., 
(Cornell  Univ.),  1899,  Penacook,  N.  H. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  M.M.E. 

[Machine  Design,  Experimental  Engineering.] 
Moore,  Warren  Ira,  A.B.,  (Acadia  Univ.),  1894, 

Wol/ville,  N.  S.,  Can. 
Latin,  Greek.  Ph.D. 

Morse.  Herbert  LaForest,  A.B.,  (Colby  College),  1891,  A.B.,  (Har- 
vard Univ.),  iS^,  Troy 
Physics,  Pedagogy.                                 A.  M. 
Moss,  Sanford  Alexander,  B.S.,  ( University  0/ California),  1896,  M.S., 
(same),  1900.                                                 San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Physics,  Mathematics.         Ph.D. 
Mudie,  Ethel  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  (Queen's  University),  1899, 

Kingston,  Ont.,  Can. 
History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[Modem  European  History,  Ancient  and  Medieeval  History.] 
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Myers,  Clara  Louise,  B.S.,  {Ohio  Normal  Univ.),  1887,  Ph.B.,  (Cor- 
nell  Univ,)  1896,  New  Philadelphia,  O. 

English,  Romance  Literature,  German  Literature.       Ph,D, 
[English  Literature,  Romance  Literature,  German  Literature.] 
Newton,   Homer  Curtis,  A.B.,    (Univ,  of   Colorado),    1899,   A.M., 
{same),  1900,  Ilhaca 

Latin,  Greek,  History  and  Political  Science.  /%./?. 

[Latin,  Greek,  Roman  History.] 
Prince,  John  Walter,  M.E.,  1899,  Vineland,  NJ, 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemistry.  M.M,E, 

[Experimental  Engineering,  Analytical  Chemistry.] 
Putnam,  Adeline,  A.B.,  (  Wellesley),  1899,  West  Newlon,  Mass, 

English,  History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[English  Literature,  English  History.] 
Ray,  Perley  Orman,  A.B.,  {Univ.  of  Vermonl),  1898,  Burlinglon,  VL 
History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[American  History,  English  History,  Ancient  and  Mediseval  History.] 
Reed,  Hugh  Daniel,  B.S.,  1899,  HorTiellsville^ 

Vertebrate  Zoology,  Histology  and  Embryology,   Entomology  and 
Invertebrate  2Soology.  Ph.D. 

Reed,  Nellie  Marie,  A.B.,  1895,  Ilhaca 

Greek,  Classical  Archaeology,  Comparative  Philology.    /%.Z> 
Rietz,  Henry  Lewis,  B.S.,  {Ohio  Slale  Univ.),  1899,  Gilmore,  O. 

Mathematics,  Physics.  Ph.D. 

[Pure  Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics,  Physics.] 
Riley,  William  Albert,  B.S..  {DePauw),  1897,  Greencaslle,  Ind. 

Entomology  and  General  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Botany.     Ph.D. 
[Insect  Histology,  Botany  (Mycology),  Insect  Embryology.] 
Rogers,  Julia  Ellen,  Ph  B.,  {State  Univ.  of  Iowa),  1892,  Minbum,Ia. 
Entomology,  Horticulture.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Root,  J  Emery,  A.B.,  {Harvard  Univ.),  1901,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Chemistry,  Geology.  Ph.D. 

[Physical  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Mineralogy.] 
Rosebush,  Judson  George,  A.B. ,  ( Alfred  Univ. ) ,  1900,  A.M. ,    {same) , 
1901,  Alfred 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Political  Economy,  Politics,  American  History.] 
Ross,   Mary  Jane,  A.B.,  {Cornell  Univ.),   1898,   A.M.,    {Univ.  of 
Penn.),  1900,  Waverly 

Histology  and  Embryology,  Anatomy,  Chemistry.        Ph.D. 
[Histology  and  Embryology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiological 
Chemistry.] 
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Ruggles,  Arthur  Oordon,  B.S.A.,  1901,        Annapolis,  N.  5.,  Canada 

Entomology,  Histology  and  Embryology.  A.Jff, 

Russell,  Joseph  Heywood,  A.B.,  1901,  Denver,  CoL 

Chemistry.  /*./?. 

[Organic  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Inoxganic  Chemistry.] 
Saph,  Augustas  Valentine,  B.S.,  {Univ,  of  California),  1894,  M.S., 
(same),  1896,  M.C.E.,  {Cornell  Univ,),  1901,       Berkeley,  Col, 
Civil  Engineering.  Ph,D, 

[Experimental    Hydraulics,    Bridge    Engineering,    Theoretical  Hy- 
draulics.] 
Schallenberger,  Margaret  Everitt,  A.B.,  {Stanford  Univ,),  1898, 

Sanfosi,  Col. 
Philosophy,  Microscopy  and  Histology  and  Embryology.      Ph.D. 
[Psychology,  History  of  Philosophy,  Histology.] 
Schoder,  Ernest  William,  B.S.,  {Univ,  of  IVashington),  1900, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Civil  Engineering.  Ph.D. 

[Experimental  Hydraulics,  Theoretical  Hydraulics,  Mechanics.] 

Seaton,  Frances,  A.B.,  (  Wellesley  Coll.),  1888,  Cleveland,  O. 

Entomology,  and  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A.M. 

Seaton,  Sara,  A.B.,  (Wellesley  Coll.),  1896,  Cleveland,  O. 

Botany.  A.M. 

[Botany  (Morphology  and  Embryology),  Botany  (Mycology).] 
Shanks,  l/cwis  Edgar  Piaget,  Ph.B.,  1899,  Greemvich 

Romance  Languages,  History  and  Political  Science.      Ph.D. 
[French,  Italian,  Mediaeval  Latin.] 

Sheldoi),  Charles  Lacy,  Jr.,  A.B.,  1901,  Auburn 

English,  History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[Rhetoric,  English  History.] 
Shepard,  Geoige  Hugh,  ( U.  S.  Naval  Academy),  1891,  Ithaca 

Mechanical  Engineering.  M.M.E. 

[Machine  Design,  Electrical  Engineering.] 
Shipman,  Robert  Lee,  B.E.,  {Missouri  State  Univ.),  1896,   M.E., 
{Cornell  Univ.),  1899,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemistry.  M.M.E. 

[Experimental  Engineering,  Chemistry.] 
Smalley,  Harrison  Standish,  A.B.,  {Univ.  of  Mich.),  1900, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Political  Economy,  Politics,  American  History.] 
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Smith,  Charles  Edward,  Ph.B.,  {Albion  CoU,),  1895,  Ithaca 

Geology.  A,M, 

[Stratigraphic  Geology,  Mineralogy.] 
Smith,  Clayton  Orville,  B.S.,  {MiddUbury  Coll.),  1899, 

IVilUboro  Point 
Botany.  A.M. 

[Mycology,  Physiology.] 
Smith,  Don  E,  A.B.,  1901,  Derby 

History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[American  History,  Modem  European  History.] 
Smith,  Lillian  Scoresby,  A.B.,  {Syracuse  Univ.),  1891,  Auburn 

Latin,  Greek.  A.M. 

Stansel,  Numa  Reid,  B.S.,  {N.  C.  College  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts), 
1898,  E.E.,  {same),  1901,  Allenton,  N.  C. 

Mechanical  Engineerin);.  M.M.E. 

[Electrical  Engineering,  Experimental  Engineering.] 
Stene,  Andrew  Edward,  B.Agr.,  ( Univ.  of  Minn,),  iS^y,  Ashby,  Minn. 
Agriculture,  Botany.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

[Horticulture,  Plant  Pathology.] 
Stevens,  Herman  Campbell,  A.B.,  {Univ.  of  Mich,),  1901,  Elyria,  O. 
Philosophy,  Physiology.  /%./?. 

[Psychology,  Physiology,  Philosophy.] 
•Stocking,  William  Alonzo,  B.Agr.,  {StorrsAgr.  Coll.),  1895,  B.S.A., 
{Cornell  Univ.),  1898,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Agriculture.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Story,  Claudius  McDave,  A,B.,  {Univ.  of  Nebraska),  1899,  M.A., 
{same),  1901,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Philosophy,  History  and  Political  Science.  Ph,D. 

[Ethics,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy.] 
Sullivan,  Ellen  Theresa,  A.B.,  1901,  Richwood,  Wis. 

Entomology,  Botany.  A.M. 

Sze,  Sao-Ke  Alfred,  A.B.,  1901,  Shanghai,  China 

History  and  Political  Science,  Law.  A,  M. 

[Modem  European  History,  Intemational  Law.] 
Tecple,  John  Edgar,  B.S.,  1899,  Ithaca 

Chemistry.  Ph.D. 

[Organic  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physical  Chemistry.] 
Thro,  William  Crooks,  B.S.A.,  1900,  A.M.,  1901,  Ithaca 

Entomology,  Histology.  Ph.D. 
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Tillinghast,  Joseph  Alexander,  B.S.»  {Davidson  Coll.),  1891,  A.M., 
{same),  1893,  A.M.,  {Gallaudel  ColL),  1892, 

Morgantovm,  N,  C 
History  and  Political  Science.  Ph,D. 

[Political  Economy,  Politics,  American  History.] 
Todd,  Ernest  Whitman,  B.L.,  {Berea  Coll.),  1897,  Berea,  Ky. 

Chemistry.  A.M. 

[Analytical  Chemistry,  Physical  Chemistry.] 
Tourison,  Ashton  Stephens,  Jr.,  M.E.,  1901,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  M.M.E. 

[Railway  Mechanical  Engineering,  Experimental  Engineering.] 
*Towl,  Forest  Milton,  C.E.,  1886,  Brooklyn 

Civil  Engineering.  M.C.E. 

[Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics,  Hydraulic  Machinery.] 
Troy,  Hugh  Charles,  B.S.A.,  1896,  Ilhaca 

Chemistry.  Ph.D. 

[Dairy  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry.] 
Truman,  Nathan  Elbert,  A.B.,  1900,  A.M.,  1901,  Bainbridge 

Philosophy.  Ph.D. 

[Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Psychology.] 

Underdown,  Milton  Miller,  B.S.A.,  1901,  Taughannock  Falls 

Agriculture.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

[Animal  Industry,  Horticulture.] 

Van  Dine,  Delos  Lewis,  B.S.A.,  1901,  Ithaca 

Agriculture,  Entomology.  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Van  Hook  James  M,  A.B.,  {Indiana  Univ.),  1899,  A.M.,  {same),  1900, 

Borden,  Ind. 
Botany.  Ph.D. 

[Botany  (Mycology),  Botany  (Comparative  Morphology  and 
Embryology),  Botany  (Physiology).] 
Viles,  George  Burridge,  A.B.,  {Harvard  Univ.),  1892,  A.M.,  {same), 
1896,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Germanic  Languages,  Romance  Languages.  Ph.D. 

[German,  French,  Italian.] 

Walton,  Lee  Barker,  Ph.B.,  1897,  A.M.,  {Brown  Univ.),  1900, 

Lakewood 
Entomology  and  Invertebrate  2k)ology,  Embryology  and  Histol 


'Wb. 


Watson,  Floyd  Roe,  B.S.,  {Univ.  of  California),  1899,  Colegrove,  Col. 
Physics,  Mathematics.  Ph.D. 

[Experimental  Physics,  Theoretical  Physics,  Mathematics.] 
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White,  Gershotn  Franklin,  B.S.,  {Ohio  Univ.),  1901,        Malta,  Ohio 
Histology  and  Embryology,  Entomology,  Pathological  Histolosv. 

Whitney,  George  Washington  Tapley,  Ph.B.,  (Univ.  of  Vermont), 

1897,  East  Bethel,  Vi. 

Philosophy.  Ph.D. 

[Metaphysics  and  Logic,  Ethics,  Psychology.] 

Winans,  Elizabeth  Sweet,  A.B.,  1900,  Unadilla 

Greek,  History  and  Political  Science.  A.M. 

[Greek,  Political  Economy.] 

Woodbnry,  George  Foster,  A.B.,  {Colgate  Univ.),  1890, 

Enfield  Centre 

History  and  Political  Science,  Semitic  Languages.       Ph.D. 

[Mediaeval  History,  Modem  European  History,  Oriental  History.] 

Wright.  Henry  Wilkes,  Ph.B.,  1899,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Philosophy.  Ph.D. 

[History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology.] 
Wright,  Wilbur  Hoyt,  A.B.,  ( Univ.  of  Illinois),  1896,     Normal,  III. 

Botany.  A.M. 

[Botany  (Mycology),  Botany  (Physiology).] 

Young,  Charlotte  Spencer,  A.B.,  1901,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Zoology,  Entomology.  A.M. 

Young,  John  Wesley,  Ph.B.,  {Ohio  State  Univ.),  1899,  A.M.,  {Cornell 

Univ.),  1901,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mathematics,  Physics.  Ph.D. 

[Pure  Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics,  Theoretical  Physics.] 

Young,  Ralph  Goldsmith,  M.E.,  1901.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Mechanical  Engineering.  M.M.E. 

[Electrical  Engineering,  Experimental  Engineering.] 

Qraduate  Students  not  in  Residence  for  1901-1902. 

Anderson,  Leroy,  B.S.,  1896,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  1897,         Berkeley,  Calif. 

Agricultiu-e.  Ph.D. 

[Animal  Industry,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Breeding.] 

Dutcher,  George  Matthew,  A.B.,  1897,  Middletown,  Conn. 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Modem    European    History,    American    History,    History  of    the 

Middle  Ages.] 
EUery,  Eloise,  A.B.,  (  Vassar  Coll.),  1897,  Foughkeepsie 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph,D. 

[Modem  European  History,  American  History,  English  History.] 
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Terry,  Brwin  Sidney,  B.S.,  1889,  Lafayette,  Ind, 

Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mathematics.  D,Sc, 

Maury,  Carlotta  Joaquina,  Ph.B.,  1896,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Geology,  Philosophy.  Ph,D. 

[Conchology,  Palaeontology,  History  of  Philosophy.] 

Murray,  Chester,  Ph.B.,  1899,  TottenviUe 

Romance  Languages,  Comparative  Philology,  Germanic 

Languages.  Ph.D. 

[French  Language  and  Literature,  Comparative  Philology,  German.] 
Orvis,  Julia  Swift,  A.B.,  ( Vassar  Coll.),  1895,  Wellesley,  Mass, 

History  and  Political  Science.  Ph.D. 

[Modem  European  History,  American  History,  English  History.] 
Powell,  Benjamin,  A.B.,  1896,  A.M.,  1898,  Seneca  Falls 

Greek,  Latin,  Archsology.  Ph.D. 

Prosser,  Charles  Smith,  B.S.,  1883,  M.S.,  1886,  Columbus,  O. 

Geology,  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Ph.D. 

[Paleontology,  Physical  Geography,  Invertebrate  Zoology.] 
Spinney,  Louis  Bevier,  B.M.E.,  {loiuaAgr.  Coll.),  1892,  B.S.,  {same), 
1893,  Ames,  la. 

Physics,  Mathematics.  D.Sc. 

[Experimental  Phjrdcs,  Mathematical  Physics,  Mathematics.] 
Stewart,  Fred  Carlton,  B.S.,  (lotifa  Agr.  Coll.),  1893,  M.S.,  {same), 
2894,  Geneva 

Botany.  Ph.D. 

[Mycology,  Physiology,  Histology  of  Plants.] 

Not  OandidatoB  for  Deprees. 

Ackerman,  Fred  Lee,  B.Arch.,  1901,  EdmesUm 

Architecture. 
Butler,  May  Morton,  B.S.,  {Univ.  of  Michigan),  1897, 

Morganicwn,  W.  Va. 
Field  Geology. 

Connor,  William  George,  B.S.,  ( Va.  Poly.  Inst.),  1892,  M.E.,  {same), 
1896,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Corbin,  Abbey  Brewster,  A.B.,  (  Wells  Coll.),  1895,     Metuchen,  N.f. 

English  History,  English,  Political  Economy,  French,  German. 

Evans,  Caroline  Hombrook,  A.B.,  {Indiana  Univ.),  1899, 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Field  Geology. 
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Higbee,  Florence  Jackson,  Ph.B.,  (  Wooster  Univ.),  1887,  Ph.D., 

{safHe)y  1897,  Ithaca 

Physica. 

Higbee,  Howard  Haines,  A.B.,  ( Johns  Hopkins),  1884,  Ph.D.,  {same,) 
1895,  Ithaca 

Physics. 

Hillcr,  Charles  Page,  A.B.,  1901,  Waterford 

Latin,  Greek,  Classical  Archaeology. 
Howe,  George  Maxwell,  A.B.,  {Univ,  0/ Indiana),  1894,  Ph.D.,  {Cor- 
nell C/niv,),  1901,  Ithaca 
Romance  Language,  English. 
[Pn>ven9al,  Old  English.] 
Kellogg,  Robert  James,  A.B.,  1891,  Ph.D.,  1896,                         Ithaca 

German. 
Talbot,  Mignon,  A.B.,  {Ohio  State  Univ.),  1892,  Columbus,  O. 

Field  Geology. 

Tissington,  Richard  Andrews,  B.Arch.,  1900,  Afonclair,  N.J. 

Architecture. 

Wetmore,  James  McMillan,  B.S.,  {Univ.  of  Mich.),  1901, 

Detroit,  Mich, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
[Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering.] 
Whitham,  George  Robbins,  A.B.,  (  West  Va,  Univ.),  1900, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Field  Geology. 

Winn,  Earl  Judson,  A.B.,  1901,  Ithaca 

French,  German,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Education. 

Honorary  Fellows. 

du  Buy,  Jean,  J.  U.  D.,  {Heidelberg  Univ.),  1889,  Ph.D.,  ( YaU), 

1894,  Ithaca 

Philosophy. 

French,  Courtney  Ferdinand,  A.B.,  {Broimt   Univ.),   1885,   Ph.D., 
{Cornell  Univ.),  1893,  Ith€u:a 

Philosophy. 

Graduates  in  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Oolle^. 

Mitchell,  William  John.  D.V.M.,  1900,  Ithaca 

Wilder,  Joseph  Lot,  D.V.M.,  1901,  Akron 
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Graduate  Students  in  Undergraduate  Ooureee. 

Abbott,  Wilson,  Phar.B.,  ( Toronto  Univ.),  1894,  M,D, 

Alexander,  Durand  Charles,  Jr.,  A.B.,  1901,  M.E, 

Andrews,  Charles  Bradley,  A.B.,  {Princeton  Univ,)^  1898,  M.E, 

Appleton,  Vivia  Belle,  A.B.  1901,  M,D. 

Baird,  Alvin  Walter,  A.B.  {Stanford  Univ.),  1901,  M.D, 

Baker,  Harold  James  Manning,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  Washington,)  1900, 

Sp.C.E. 
Baker,  Norman  Lockyer,  A.B.,  {Rollins  Coll.),  1900,  M.E, 

Barringer,  Benjamin  Stockwell,  B.S.,  {N.  Y.  Univ.),  1898,         M,D, 
Beach,  Carl  Hoff,  B.S.,  {Iowa  Univ.),  1900,  M.E, 

Beckary,  Albert,  Ph.G.,  {N,  Y.  Coll.  of  Phar,),  1898,  M.D. 

Bliss,  Theodore,  A.B.,  1901,  M.D. 

Bowen,  Willis  Elliott,  Ph.G,,  {Phila.  Coll.  of  Pharmacy),  1894,  M.D. 
Breedlove,  John  Cromwell,  A.B.,  {Indiana  State),  1899,  C.E. 

Breitwieser,  Herman  George,  B.S„  {Coll,  City  of  N.  Y.),  1898,  M.E, 
Brooks,  Ernest,  Ph.B.,  ( Yale  Univ.),  1901,  C.E. 

Brown,  Charles  Gardner,  B.S.,  {N.  W.  Univ.),  1896,  B.S.A. 

Brown,  Walter  Shelden,  A.B.,  {Alfred  Univ.),  1899,  B.S.A. 

Bugbee,  Alice  Gates,  A.B.,  1901,  M.D. 

Bunker,  Charles  Orville  Waite,  B.Sc.,  {Univ.  of  Nebr.),  1901,     M.D, 
Burnett,  Samuel  Howard,  A.B.,  1892,  M.S.,  1896,  D.V.M. 

Bushnell,  Fred  Forbes,  B.Agr.,  {Starrs  Agr.  Coll.),  1897,       D.  V.M. 
Bushnell,  Horace  Carlton,  A.B.,  {Carleton  Coll.),  1897,  M.E. 

Card,  Ernest  Mason,  A.B.,  {Stanford  Univ.),  1901,  LL.B. 

Choate,  Edward  Stephen,  M.E.,  {Md.  Agr,  Coll.),  1900,  M.E. 

Clark,  Zella  Maria.  B.A.,  {Acadia  Coll.),  1899,  M.D. 

Cleveland,  John  Augustus,  A.B.,  (  Williams  Coll.),  1901,  E.E. 

Cohen,  Rose,  M.E.,   {Bloomsburg  Normal),   1885,  B.E.,    {same), 
1897.  M.D. 

Cook,  Amasa  Day,  Ph.C.  {Mich.  Univ.),  1892,  A.B. 

Coxe,  Alfred  Conkling,  Jr.,  B.A.,  (  YaU  Univ,),  1901,  LL.B. 

Craig,  Joseph  Edwin,  B.S.,  {A.  6f  M.  Coll.  of  Miss.),  1901,         C.E. 
Craig,  Roland  D.,  B.S.A.,  {Ont.  Agr.  Coll.),  1898,  B.S.F. 

Crofts,  George  Davis,  A.  B.,  1901,  LL.  B. 

Cunningham,  Modie,  M.D.,  {Birmingham  Coll.),  1900,       Sp.  M.D. 
Danforth,  Francis  Jenkins,  A.B.,  (  Williams,)  1900,  M.E. 

Davenport,  Miles  Leroy,  B.S.,  {Alfred  Univ.),  1899,  D.  V.M. 

Davenport,  Uriah  Harold,  B.S.,  ( Univ.  of  Georgia),  1898,       Sp.M.E. 
Dean,  George  Warren,  B.S.  {Simpson  Coll.),  1901,  C.E. 

De  Pasquale,  James,  A.B.,  {St.fohn's  Coll.),  1900.  M.D. 
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Dickinson,  William  Elmore,  A.B.,  (  William  and  Mary  ColL)^  1901, 

M.E. 
Dolan,  Paul,  A.B.,  {Fordham  Coll.),  1899,  Af.D. 

Dominguez,  Felix  Jorge  Vidal,  A.B.,  (Insl.  de  Porto  Rico),  1898, 

LL.B. 
Doughty,  Phebe  Van  Vlack,  A.B.,  (  Vassar),  1895,  Pd.B.,  {State  Nor- 

fnai  Coll.),  1^,  M.D. 

Drake,  Bertrand  Francis,  B.S.,  {Princeton  Univ.),  1898,  M.jD. 

Druskin,  Samuel  Jerome,  B.  S.,  1898,  M.D. 

Dudley,  Gerry  Brown,  A.  B.,  {Swarthmore  Coll.),  1897,  M.D. 

Dunbar,  Robert  C,  A.B.,  {Monmouth),  1899,  B.Arch. 

Dunn,  Joseph  Harrison,  B.A.,  {Clare  Coll.),  1901,  E.E. 

Dutari,  Aurelio  Arturo,  A.B.,  {Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  Senora  del 

jRosario),  M.D, 

Karle,  Samuel  Broadus,  B.A.,  {Fumam  Univ.),  1898,  M.A.,  {same), 

1899,  E.E. 

Edlich,  Theodore  Julius,  Ph.G.,  {N.  Y.  Coll.  ofPhar.),  1893,  M.D. 
Ellis,  Williard  Waldo,  A.B.,  1901,  LL.B. 

Enslen,  Eugene  Flynn,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  E.  and  M.E.,  {Albama  Poly. 

Inst.),  1901,  M.E. 

Evans,  William,  M.D.,  {Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeofis),  1890, 

Sp.  M.D. 
Everett,  Frederick,  B.S.,  1899,  M.D, 

Faust,  John  Wesley,  B.S.,  1900,  M.D. 

Fenner,  Robert  Coyner,  B.S.,  {Phila.  Cent.  H.  S.),  1899,  M.E. 

Fctzer,  Morrison.  B.S.,  (Davidson),  1901.  E.E. 

Fincke,  Harry  Stark,  Ph.G.,  {New  York  Coll.  of  Phar.),  1899,  M.D. 
Fisher.  Carl  De  Witt,  Ph.B.,  1900,  M.D. 

Fowler,  John  Scott,  B.S.,  {Phila.  Cent.  H.  S.),  1899,  M.E. 

Foy,  John  Drewry,  B.S.,  {Alabama  Poly.  Inst.),  1901,  M.E. 

Gannon,  John  Francis,  A.B.,  {Manhattan  Coll.),  1899,  M.D. 

Goldwater,  Sidney  James,  B.S.,  {Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.),  1900,  M.E. 
Gomez,  Richard  Alvarey,  A.B.,  {Inst,  de  Ibrto  Pico),  1898,  LL.B. 
Grossman,  William,  A.B.,  {City  Coll.  of  N.  Y.),  1900,  M.D. 

Gulick,  Raymond  W.,  B.S.,  {Rutgers  Coll.),  1898,  E.E. 

Haas,  Magnus  Sigmund,  A.B.,  {Univ.  of  Georgia),  1899,  M.E. 

Hamilton,  William  Albert,  A.B.,  {Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.),  1901,  A.B. 
Hansen,  Anthony  Hans,  A.B..  1901,  M.D. 

Harris,  Jesse  Ralph,  M.D.,  (Univ.  of  Buffalo),  i90f  A.B. 

Hendee,  Lawrence,  M.D.,  {Univ.  of  Buffalo),  1897,  A.B. 

Herrick,  John  Rutherford,  B.A.,  {Amherst  Coll.),  1901,  M.D. 

Higgins,  Samuel  McPherson,  A.B.,  {Broum  Univ.),  1894,       Sp.  For. 
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Hildreth,  Edward  Raymond,  A.B.,  1898,  M.D. 

Hitchcock,  Samuel  Patch,  A.B.,  1901,  LL,B, 

Holmes,  Alldren  Allgood,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  N,  C),  1901,  M,E. 

Hoobler,  Bert  Raymond,  B.S.,  (  Wabash  ColL),  1891,  M.D. 

Hudson,  Andrew  James,  B.S.,  {Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.)^  1901,  M.E. 
Hughes,  David  Arthur,  B.I^.,  (Albion)^  1893,  M.L.,  {Cornell  Univ.)^ 

1895,  Ph.D.,  {same),  185^,      •  D.  V.M. 

Hunting,  Irving  Adelbert,  B.S.,  {Alfred  Univ.),  1894,  M.E. 

Jacobs,  Julius  I^ilien,  B.S.,  {Univ.  of  Texas),  1899,  C.E. 

Johnston,  Harold  Eddy,  A.B.,  (  Williams  Coll.),  1899,  M.E. 

Jones,  Sherman,  A.B.,  {Colgate  Univ.),  1901,  M.E. 

Kasper,  Gfcrald,  Ph.G.,  {Brooklyn  Coll.  ofPhar.),  1898,  M.D. 

Katzenstein,  Martin  Leopold,  B.S.,  {Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.),  1900, 

M.E. 
Katzenstein,  William,  B.S..  {Coll.  of  City  ofN.  Y.),  1901,  M.E. 

Kephart,  Edwin  Murray,  B.S.,  {Centre  Coll.),  1901,  E.E. 

King,  Clifford  Marshall,  A.B.,  {Adelbert  Coll.),  1901,  C.E. 

Kuschke,  Maud  Louise,  B.B.,  {West  Chester  Normal),  1897,  M.E.. 

{same),  1899,  A.B, 

Lamar,  Philip  Rucker,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  {Ga.  Sch.  of  Tech.),  1900,  E.E. 
Lear,  John  Emery,  B.S.,  (  Va.  Poly.  Inst.),  1901,  E.E. 

Lefebore,  Emile  Joseph,  M.A.,  {St.  Stanislaus  Coll.),  1900,  M.E, 
Licht,  Louis  Frederick,  Ph.G.,  {Brooklyn  Coll.  of  Phar.),  1898,  M.D. 
Liebergall,  Joseph,  B,S.,  {Coll.  of  City  of  N,  Y.),  1901,  M.D. 

Lippman,  Thomas  Charles,  Ph.G.,  (A^.  Y.  Coll.  of  Phar.),  1898,  M.D. 
Loeber,  Florence,  A.B.,  {Newcomb  Coll.),  1898,  LL.B, 

Ludlow,  Justin  W3rman,  M.E.,  {Lewis  Inst.),  1901,  C.E. 

Ludwig,  Robert  Francis,  A.B.,  1900,  M.D. 

Lyon,  Charles  Albert,  A.B.,  {Princeton),  1901,  E.E. 

McCarthy,  John  William,  A.B.,  {Holy  Cross  Coll.),  1901,  M.D. 

McCreary,  Edwin  Ansel,  A.B.,  1900,  LL.B, 

MacDonald,  Robert  Stevenson,  Ph.B.,  1899,  M.D. 

McGavoch,  Edward  Pointer,  A.B.,  {Hampden  Sidney),  1889,    M.D. 

{same),  1893,  Sp.  M.D. 

McMillan,  Mary,  A.B.',  {GaU  Coll.),  1895,  M.D. 

McMurtrie,  William  Anderson,  Ph.B.,  {La  Fayette),  1901,  M.D. 

Macneill,  Murray,  A.B.,  {Dalhousie),  1896,  LL.B. 

Mann,  William  Lowry,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  (  Va.  Poly.  Inst. ),  1901,  E.E. 
Marsh,  Myrtle  Katheryn,  A.B.,  (  Willamette  Univ.)i^,  A.B. 

Martinez,  Carlos  Alfonso,  B.S.,  {St.  Louis  Coll.),  1901,  M.E. 

Miltimore,  Dean,  B.S.,  1899,  M.D. 

Miner,  George  Harry,  B.Agr,  {Conn.  Agr.  Coll.),  1899,  D.  V.M. 
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Mislig,  Michael,  Ph.G.,  {Moscow  Univ,),  1898,  M,D, 

Mix,  Charles  Melvin,  A.B.,  1898,  M.D. 

Moffett,  William  Stuart,  B.S.,  (  Va,  Pdly,  InsL),  1901,  M.E, 

Moran,  Harry  Powell,  B.S.,  (ColL  of  City  of  N,  K),  1901,  M,E. 

Morrow,  Preston  Knox,  A.B.,  {Princeton  Univ.),  1901,  E.E, 

Mosher,  Edgar  Seeber,  A.B.,  1900,  LL.B, 

Moulaon,  Charles  Edward,  A.B.,  {Univ  of  Rochester),  1901,        M,E. 
Norton,  Thomas  Joseph,  A.B.,  {Holy  Cross  Coll.),  1901,  M.D. 

O'Malley,  James,  A.B.,  1901,  LL.B. 

Packard,  Daniel  Berry,  A.B.,  ( Thiel  Coll. ),  1900,  C.E. 

Parsons,  Wilbur  Hayden,  B.S.,  (Lafayette),  1899,  M.E. 

Pearson,  Henry,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  Ala.),  1899,  M.D. 

Racoosin,  WiUiam,  Ph.G..  {N.  Y.  S.  B.  Pharmacy),  1891,  M.D. 

Raphaelson,-  Samuel  Joshua,  B.S.,  {Coll,  of  City  ofN.  Y.),  1899,  M.D. 
Redfield,  Charles  Ira,  M.D.,  {Univ.  of  Ptnn.),  1894,  Sp.  M.D, 

Rex,  William  Frederick,  Ph.G.,  {N.  Y.  Coll.  ofPhar.),  1901,    M.D. 
Re3mold8,  Virginia,  L.I.,  (Oswego  Normal),  1887,  Sp.  Arts 

Rich,  Sidney  Leonor,  B.E.E.,  (Georgia  Tech.),  1900,  E.E. 

Richardson,  Edward  Riley,  A.B.,  (Lincoln  Univ.),  1899,  M.E. 

Robertson,  Joseph  Archibald,  M.D.,  ( Univ.  of  Texas),  1898,  Sp.  M.D. 
Rommell,  Arthur  Evan,  B.S.,  (Iowa  Wesleyan),  1898,  CE. 

Rocs,  Oscar  Christian,  B.S.,  (Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.),  1899.  E.E. 

Rosenthal,  Isidor,  Phar.G.,  (New  York  Coll.  of  Phar.),  1899,     M.D. 
Sanders,  Walter  Edward,  A.B.,  ( Yale  Univ.),  1894,  M.E. 

Savory,  Gerald,  B.A.,  (Cambridge),  1901.  E.E. 

Schaefer,  Edward  Franklin,  B.S.,  (Coll,  of  City  of  N.  Y.),  1900,  M.E. 
Schaefer,  Louis.  Ph.G.,  (New  York  Coll.  of  Phar.),  1898,  M.D. 

Schoonover,  Clifford,  A.B.,  (Taylor  Univ.),  1901,  M.D, 

Schwab,  Florance  Joseph,  M.A.,  (St.  Stanislaus  Coll.),  1896,      E.E. 
Searing,  Benjamin  Haff,  A.B.,  1901,  M.D. 

Seltxer,  Thomas,  A.B.,  ( Univ.  ofPenn.),  1897,  B.S.F. 

Seymour,  Nan  Gilbert,  A.B.,  1897,  .  M.D. 

Sheldon,  Laura  Strong,  Ph.B.,  (Ottawa  Univ.),  1899,  A.B. 

Smith,  Roger  Green,  B.S.,  (Columbian),  1901,  A.B. 

Squires,  Charles  Anthony,  A.B.,  (  Williams),  1900,  M.D. 

Stanley,  Grant,  B.S.,  (Redfield  Coll.),  1900,  M.D. 

Stevens,  Edward  Livingston,  Jr.,  A.B.,  1899,  LL.B. 

Street,  George  Tatum,  A.B.,  (Denison  Univ.),  1900,  E.E. 

Stroud,  Bert  Brenette,  B.S.,  1891,  D.Sc.,  1895,  D.V.M. 

Taylor,  Royden  Johnston,  B.E.,  (Indiana  Pa.  Normal),  1896,     C.E. 
Teller,  Chester  Jacob,  A.B..  (Phila.  Cent.  H.  S.),  1901,  A.B. 

Thompson,  Harry  Elliott,  M.D.,  (Iowa  State  Normal),  1896,     M.E. 
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Thompson,  Hoxie  Harry,  B.S.,  (Austin  Coll.),  1901,  C.E. 

Thome,  Victor  Corse,  Ph.B.,  {Yale  Univ.),  1894,  I^L.B.,  {Columbia 

Univ.),  1899,  M.D. 

Thorpe,  Walter  Franklin,  B.Agr.,  {Conn.  Agr.  Coll.),  1901,  B.S.A. 
Torian,  Thomas  Richard,  A.B.,  {Hampden  Sidney  Coll.),  1897,  E.E. 
Travieso,  Martin,  A.B.,  (Instiiuto  de  Puerto  Rico),  1898,  LL.B, 

True,  Harold  Edward,  A.B.,  (Univ.  0/ Rochester) ,  1900,  B.S.A. 

Turpin,  Manly  Curry,  B.S.  in  E.  and  M.E.,  (Albama  Poly.  Inst.), 

1901,  M,E. 

Twining,  Kinsley,  Jr.,  B.A.,  (Yale  Univ.),  1901,  LL.B, 

Tyng,  Elizabeth  Mcjimsey,  B.S.,  (New  York  Nor,  ColL),  1894.  A.B. 
Vauclain,  Samuel  Matthews,  Jr.,  B.S.,  (Phila.  Cent,  H.  S.),  1898, 

M.E, 
Veser,  Lucius  Otto,  B.A.,  (Univ.  of  Wash.),  1899,  E^E, 

Von  Sholly,  Anne  Irene,  A.B.,  (Barnard  Coll.),  1898,  M.D, 

Vosseler,  Theodore  Luther,  Ph.G.,  (N,  Y,  Coll,  o/Phar.),  1892, 

MD, 
Walker,  Fernando  Murray,  B.A.,  (National  Coll.  0/  Cordoba),  1900, 

E,E, 
Ward,  Charles  Archibald,  M.E.,  (  Western  Univ.  of  Pa.),  1900,  E.E, 
Warner,  Austin  McRaven,  A.B.,  (S.  W.  Presbyterian  Univ,  ofTenn.), 

1901,  M.E, 

Waterman,  Paul  Harrison,  A.B.,  (  Williams  Coll,),  1898,  Af.D. 

Way,  Cassius,  B.Agr.,  (Conn,  Agr,  Coll.),  1899,  ^'  ^•-^• 

Welbom,  Edgar  Calvert,  A.B.,  (Indiana  Univ.),  1897,  Af.E. 

Wilder,  Edward  Lyman,  A.B.,  (  Williams  Coll,),  1899,  EE, 

Williams,  Arthur  Shaler,  A.B  ,  (  Yale  Univ.),  1901.  M,E. 

Williams,  Horace  George,  B.Agr.,  (Conn.  Agr,  Coll.),  1900,  Sp.  Agr, 
Wilson,  Jessie  Campbell,  B.E.,  (Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Normal),  1896, 

A.B, 
Wilson,  Willets,  Ph.G.,  (Phil.  Coll.  of  Phar,),  1895,  M.D. 

Wismar,  William  Frederic,  A.B.,  (Univ.  of  Rochester),  1901,  M.D, 
Wood,  Josh,  B.S.,  (Baylor  Univ.),  1901,  B.S.A, 

Woodward,  Charles  Stebbins,  B.E.,  (  Westchester  State  Normal),  1893, 

M.E.,  (same),  1895,  A.B 

Wright,  Floyd  Robins,  A.B.,  1898,  M.D. 

Wyvell,  Manton  Marble,  A.B.,  1901,  LL.B, 

Young,  John  M,  B.S.  in  Eng.,  (Fla.  Agr,  Coll.),  1898.  E.E. 

Zeiner,  Eugene  Jerome,  Ph.G.,  (New  York  Coll.  of  Phar,),  1896, 

M.D. 
Zucker,  Morris,  Ph.G.,  (New  York  Coll.  of  Phar.),  1897,  M.D. 


TTNDEBaRADUATES. 


The  fignres  i,  2,  3»  4,  indicate  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years,  respectively,  in  the  four  year  courses.  In  the  three  year 
course  in  Law,  i,  Jr.,  and  Sr.,  indicates  first  year,  Junior,  and  Senior 
respectively.  In  the  three  year  course  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  i, 
a,  and  3,  indicate  first,  second,  and  third  year,  respectively.  Special 
Students  are  not  classified  by  years. 


Abbott,  William  Ruffin,  B.Phar.,  New  York  City, 
Acker,  William  Lewis,  Scranton,  Pa,^ 

Adam,  Folger,  Joliet^  III., 

Adamopoulos  Adam  Constantine,  Smyrna^  Turkey, 
Adams,  Clarence  Smith,  Warsaw, 

Adams,  Cuyler  Culver,  Duluth,  Minn, , 

Adams,  Thomas  Dickinson,  New  York  City, 

Adlcr,  David,  New  York  City, 

Adsit,  Marie  Clifton,  New  Scotland, 

Agate,  John  Herbert,  Pittsford, 

Ailes,  Edgar  Rich,  Detroit^  Mich,, 

Aitken,  Blizabeth  Mary  Anderson,  Woodstock,  Vt., 
Akin,  Benjamin  Rosell,  Moravia, 

Albert,  Calvin  Dodge,  Freeland,  Pa., 

Albones,  Arthur  William,  Frankfort, 

Aldrich,  Wickham  Hard,  Cleveland,   O., 

Alexander,  Durand  Charles,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Ithaca, 


Alexander,  Katharine, 
Alexander,  William  Crichton, 
Allan,  Edwin  Phipps, 
Allen,  Carl  George, 
Allen,  Carrie  Louise, 
Allen,  Flora  Keppel, 
Allen,  Francis  Ramsey, 
Allen,  Harris  Calvin, 
Allen,  Mary, 
Allen,  William  Gordon, 
Allen,  William  Paul, 
Allis,  Prank  Coy, 
Allison,  Isaac,  Jr., 
Althaus,  Edward,  Jr., 
29 


Ithaca^ 

Memphis,  Tenn., 
New  York  City, 
Williamsport,  Px, 
Buffalo, 
Ithaca, 

Worcester,  Mass,, 
Lima, 
Millport, 
Gouvemeur, 
Brooklyn, 
Holley, 
Canisteo, 
New  York  City, 


3Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

1  Mech.  Eng. 
3  Arts 

2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

I  Arts 

Jr.  Law 

1  Law. 
3  Arts 

Jr.  Law 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

2  Mech.  Eng 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

1  Mech.  Eng. 
2  ArU 
2  Arts 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 

3  Arts 

3  Elect,  Eng. 
I  Arts 

Jr.  Law 

Jr.  Law 

I  Arts 
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Amster,  Julius  Lewis, 
Anderson,  .Clark  Taggart, 
Anderson,  Frank  Gibbs, 
Andrews,  Charles  Bradley,  A.B., 
Andrews,  Don  Ethelbert, 
Andrews,  Grace, 
Andrews,  Harry  Isaac, 
Andrews,  Josephine  Adair, 
Andrews,  Nathaniel  Reeve, 
Andrews,  William  Thomas, 
Andrus,  Grace  Mead, 
Apgar,  Clara  Selkreg, 
Applegate,  Thomas  Dayton, 
Appleton,  Vivia  Belle,  A.B., 
Ar^now,  Harry, 
Argetsinger,  James  Cameron, 
Armstrong,  Arthur  Soper, 
Armstrong,  Calvin  Russell, 
Armstrong,  Ervin  Scott, 
Armstrong,  Walter  Jonas, 
Arnow,  Isaac, 
Aronson,  Harry, 
Ashburner,  Elizabeth  Atkins, 
Ashcrofl,  Alan  Emerson, 
Ashley,  Frederic  Carl, 
Atherton,  Herbert  Parkhurst, 
Atkin   Ernest  George, 
At  water,  Leslie  Starr, 
Atwater,  Ralph  Willis, 
Atwood,  William  Bartlett, 
Auerbach,  Frederic  Stanley, 
Auerbach,  Julius, 
Austell e,  Erie  Lochrane, 
Avery,  Harry  Bain, 
Avery,  Harold  Field, 
Babson,  Rea  Edwin, 
Backus,  Harold  Simeon, 
Uacon,  Claude  Benoni, 
Badger,  Henry  Franklin,  Jr., 
Raer,  Julius  Bernard, 
Baggerly,  Herman  Douglass, 
Bailey,  Harold  Capron, 


New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
IVooster,  O,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Auburn,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Puzzler,  Colo.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Medicine 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Norwich,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  3  Arts 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  3  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Tama,  Iowa,  1  Medicine 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Burdett,  i  Law 

Rome,  4  Arts  (2  Medicine) 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Rome,  2  Mech.  Eug. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  ( N.Y.C. ) 
Brooklyn,  1  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Media,  Pa.,  3  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Honeoye,  2  Arts 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  3  Arch. 

Patchogue,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Atwaters,  2  Medicine 

Beaver,  Pa.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Boston,  Mass.,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y,  C.) 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1  Law 

West  Taghkanic,  i  Medicine 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

South  Orange,  N.J.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Andover,  Conn  ,  3  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
North  Lansing,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  2  Civil  Eng. 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  Jr.  Law 

Clifton  Springs,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
Buffalo,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
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Bailey,  Orrin, 

Bainl,  Alvin  Walter,  A.B., 

Baird,  Clarence  Henry, 

Baker,  Prank  James, 

Baker,  Harold  James  Manning,  B. 

Baker,  James  Nelson, 
Baker,  Norman  Lockyer,  A.B., 
Bakewell,  Joseph  Hunter, 
Baldwin,  Saran  Lillian, 
Baldwin,  Wesley  Manning, 
Baldwin,  William  Wright,  Jr., 
Baldwin,  Winfred  Montgomery, 
Ball,  Emmons  Albert, 
Ballinger,  Phillippe  Fazio, 
Banker,  Ernest  Ensign, 
Banks,  Perry  Edward, 
Banning.  Archibald  Tanner,  Jr., 
Barber,  Albert  Harry, 
Barbour,  Louise  Blanche, 
Bard,  Francis  Norwood, 
Barie,  Charles  Edward, 
Barker,  Emma  Nellie, 
Barlow,  Floyd  Schoonmaker, 
Barney,  Charles  Ray, 
Barnhart,  Clarence  Davis, 
Barnum,  William  Eugene, 
Barringer,  Benjamin  Stock  well,  B, 
Barroll,  Henry  Edward, 
Barry,  John  E., 
Barth,  Ira  Stein  er, 
Bartlett.  Harry  Griffith, 
Barto,  Philip  Stephens, 
Bascome,  George  Lightbourne, 
Batchelar,  Eugene  Croker, 
Bates,  Ellis  Abram, 
Bates,  James  Lawrence, 
Baum,  Ike, 

Baumgardner,  John  Andrew, 
von  Bayer,  William  Hector, 
Bayne,  George  Henry,  Jr., 
Beach,  Carl  Hoff,  B.S., 


Manasquan^  N,J,,  Sp.  Medicine 
Portland,  Ore,,  2  Medicine 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
Brasher  Falls,  i  Veteiinary 

.S.,  P&ri  Tawnsend,  Wash,, 

Sp.  Civil  Eng. 
Owego,  I  Elec.  Eng. 

Winter  Piark,  Fla.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

East  Orange,  N,J.,  4  Arts 

Brooklyn,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Burlington,  la,,  i  Arts 

Springfield,  Mo.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Franklinville,  i  Agricultwrc 

Washington,  D.  C,  3  Elect.  Eng. 
Ft.  Edwards,  3  Med.  (N. Y.C. ) 
Cahoonzie,  2  Medicine 

Mt.  Vernon,  2  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Erie,  Pa.,  2  Arts 

Verona,  4  Arts 

South  Onondaga,  Sp.  Agr. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Washington,  D.  C,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Albion,  Jr.  Law 

S.,  New  York  a(y,4Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Auburn,  Sr.  Law 

Atchinson,  Kan.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  3  Mech.  6ng. 
Ithaca,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Elmira,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Jersey  City,  N,/.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Lima,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Washington,  D,  C,  3  Forestry 
Nutley,  N.J.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Clarion,  la.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
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Beats,  Edward  Dancan, 
Beals,  William  Bryant, 
Beardslee,  Kenneth  Phelps, 
Beardslee,  Ralph  Prescott, 
Beardsley,  Bess  Emmons, 
Beatty,  William  Chambers, 
Beckary,  Albert,  Ph.G., 
Becker,  Damas  Brough, 
Becker,  Harry  Clinton,  Jr., 
Becker,  Neal  Dow, 
Beck  with,  Bessie  Eugenia, 
Beck  with,  Grover, 
Beckwith,  Henry  Clay, 
Beckwith,  John  Selheimer, 
Bedell,  Ray  nor  Monroe, 
Bedford,  Alletta  Langdon, 
Beebe,  Charles  Nelson, 
Beebe,  Harry  Snyder, 
Beebe,  Lawrence  Leverne, 
Beebe,  Ward  Losee, 
Beebee,  Lewis, 
Beecher,  Louis  Allen, 
Beer,  George  William, 
Behnken,  Henry  Emile, 
Beidler,  Joseph  Arthur,  Jr., 
Beirue,  Hngh  Matthew, 
Bell,  George  Arthur, 
Bell,  Harold  I, 
Bell,  Nelson  John, 
Bellinger,  Daniel  Lawrence, 
Beltaire,  Mark  Anthony,  Jr., 
Beman,  Myron  Clark, 
Benedict,  Albert  Newell, 
Benedict,  Winifred  Clare, 
Benjamin,  Marion, 
Bennet,  Orville  Green,  Jr., 
Beunett,  Martha  Crosby, 
Bennett,  Robert  Palmiter, 
Bennitt,  Mark, 
Bentley,  Alexander  Norton, 
Bentleyj  Helen, 
Bentley,  Ruth, 


5/.  Fttul,  Minn,,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Norwich^  4  Mech.  Eng.  ^ 

Syrcunise,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Clevel4ind,  C7.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Beaiiy,  Pa,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

West  Berne,  i  Medicine 

Clinton,  Mass,,  2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Jatnestown,  i  Arts 

Hhaca,  3  Arts 

North  Pembroke,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Ithaca,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Albion,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Montclair,  NJ,,  4  Elect.  Eng. 
Haddonfield,  N,J„  i  Arts  ( i  Med. ) 

Hammondsport,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Burdett,  3  Veterinary 

CayutavilUy  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  I  Veterinary 

Sherwood,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Derby,  Conn,,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Ashland,  O.,  4  Architecture 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Willoughby,  O,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Rome,  I  Agriculture 

Ithaca,  I  Civil  Eng. 

Dayton,  O,,  .1  Civil  Eng. 

Ithaca,        .  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Danbury,  Conn,,  4  Civil  Eng. 

Binghamton,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Yonkers,  2  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C. ) 

Canastota,  4  ArU 

Cleveland,  O,,  i  Architecture 

New  York  City,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

Buffalo,  2  Arts 

Hammondsport,  i  Arts  - 

Rochester,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Horseheads,  i  Arts 

Fluvanna,  4  Arts 
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Berg,  Edwin  Victory, 

Davenport^  la,. 

Bergmann,  Henry  Fred, 

Buffalo, 

Berliner,  Leopold  Henry, 

N^w  York  City, 

Bernfeld,  Samuel  Joachim, 

New  York  City, 

Bernstein,  Abraham, 

New  York  City, 

Berry,  Morphy  Edison, 

Beechmont,  Ky., 

Berry,  Romeyn, 

Hudson, 

Berryman,  Wilson  Garfield, 

New  York  City, 

Bessey,  Josephine  Edna, 

Brooklyn, 

Best,  Herbert  William, 

Middleburg, 

Betts,  Norman  DeWitt, 

Wilton,  Conn,, 

Beyer,  Herman  Eramus, 

Stapleton, 

Beyer,  Walter  Oliver, 

Buffalo, 

Bianchi,  Francesco, 

New  York  City, 

Bickelhaupt,  Miles, 

Redwood, 

Bidwell,  Peter  Swartout, 

JPbrt/ervis, 

Bill  wilier,  Charles  James,  Jr., 

Brooklyn, 

Bingham,  Nellie  Holmes, 

Santa  Clara, 

Bingham,  Samuel  Almeron, 

Chicago, 

Binkley,  Ethelyn  Felice, 

Spokane,  Wash., 

Birchenough,  Harry, 

Paterson,N,J,, 

BischoflF,  Ernest  William, 

New  York  City, 

Bishop,  Harriet  Kilboume, 

Norwich,  Conn,, 

Bishop,  Wheeler  Scott, 

Ithaca, 

Black,  Ray  Harry, 

Sanjosi,  Cat,, 

Blackstone,  James  Harry, 

Manistee,  Mich,, 

Blackwell,  Howard  Clayton, 

Brooklyn, 

Blair,  Edward  Johnson, 

Chicago,  III., 

Blair,  Frank  Ross, 

Brooklyn, 

Blakeslee,  Charles  Albert, 

Coal  Glen,  Pin,, 

Blakeslee,  Edward  Levi, 

Menands, 

Blakeslee,  Irvin, 

Coal  Glen,  Pa,, 

Blakeslee,  John  Roy, 

Whitehall, 

Blakeslee,  Wilbur  Bunnell, 

Plantsville,  Conn, 

Blatch,  Nora  Stanton, 

Ithaca, 

Blauvelt,  Jessie  Amelia, 

Fort  Plain, 

Bleakley,  Francis  WillUm, 

Peekskill, 

Bligh,  Julia  Morum, 

Warsaw, 

Bliss,  Theodore,  A.B., 

Troy,                    2 

Bloch,  Siegfried, 

Brooklyn,            i 

Bloomer,  Cornelius  Du  Bois, 

Marlboro, 

Blount,  Harold  Bruce, 

New  York  City, 

4  Elect.  Eiig. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
3  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
4 Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

1  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Arts 

2  Mech.  Eng. 
4  ArU 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Mech.  Eng. 
3  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Forestry 
3  Elect.  Eng. 
3  Architecture 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

1  Arts 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 
I  Arts 

Jr.  Law 

3  Arts 
I  Arts 

3  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Law 

I  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

3  ArU 
3  Civil  Eng. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Elect.  Eng. 

4  Elect.  Eng. 
,    3  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Arts 
I  Arte 
I  Law 

4  Arts 
Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

3  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Arte 
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Blount,  Henry  Pitch,  Jr., 
Blount,  Walter  Eames, 
Blunt,  John  Boucher, 
Board,  Ben  Curry, 
Boardman,  Emily  Stella, 
Boecher,  Louis  Henry,  Jr. , 
Boesch,  Clarence  Edwin, 
Boettiger,  Carl, 
Bogert,  Clinton  Lathrop, 
Bohn,  Harry  George, 
Boire,  Victor  Francis, 
Boldt,  George  Charles  Jr., 
Bole,  Robert  Allen, 
Bolger,  Thomas  Denis, 
Bolles,  Camilla  Warner, 
Bond,  Grace  Bigelow, 
Bonfey,  Bessie  Marie, 
Bonner,  John  Richard  Worthingto 
Boone,  Herbert  Stanley, 
Bope,  Harold  Spencer, 
Borden,  John  Francis, 
Borst,  Guernsey  John, 
Bosche,  Frederick  Darlington, 
Bosshart,  John  Henry, 
Bossinger,  Ernest  Lafayette, 
Bosworth,  Edwin  Mahlon, 
Bourne,  Ralph  Hinckley, 
Bowen,  James  Walter, 
Bowen,  Willis  Elliott,  Ph.G., 
Bowes,  Thomas  David,  Jr., 
Bowler,  Robert  Bonner,  Jr., 
Bowman,  Edgar  Stillman, 
Bowman,  William  Law, 
Boyce,  Irvan  Albert, 
Boyd,  Donald  Leggd, 
Boyer,  Russell  Lanson, 
Boynton,  Albert  Beeber, 
Bozenhardt,  William  Frederick, 
Bradford,  Stella  Stevens, 
Brady,  Charles  Philip, 
Brady,  George  Edward  DruUard, 
Brainard,  Albert  Sereno, 


WashimctoHy  D,  O,  3  Arts 

Washington,  D,  C,  i  Arts 

Richmond,  Fa.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Chester,  i  Arts,  (i  Medicine) 

Trumansburg,  3  Arts 

Spring  Valley,  Sr.  Law 

Washington,  D,  C,      i  Civil  Eng. 
Long  Island  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Binghamton, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn, 

Sp.  Architecture 

Platisburg, 

Sr.  Uw 

New  York  City, 

I  Arts 

Cleveland,  O,, 

4  Arts 

Ithaca, 

I  Arts 

Norwich, 

3  Arts 

Nanuet, 

I  Arts 

Gloversville, 

2  Arts 

1,  Coopefstonm, 

2  Arts 

Cincinnati,  0., 

2  Arts 

Pittsburg,  A., 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

Tunkhannock,  Pa.,    2  Mech.  Eng. 

Seward, 

3  Arts 

Buffalo, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Clifton  Springs, 

4  Arts 

Huutington,  W. 

Va.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Pittsburg,  Pa,, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O., 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

Bowmansville, 

4  Arte 

Churchville, 

4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.,       I  Mech.  Eng. 

Cincinnati,  O., 

2  Civil  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O,, 

4  Arts 

Pittston,  Pa,, 

2  Civil  Kng. 

HubbardsvilU, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Richmond,  Va,, 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn, 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Sewaren,  N,J,, 

3  Elect.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Montclair,  N,J,,^  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
Buffalo,  2  Arts 

Buffalo,  I  Arts 

East  Hartford,  Conn,,  i  Civil  Eng. 
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Brandt,  Paul, 
Branley,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Braucher,  Howard  Solomon, 
Braun,  Jacob, 

Brauner,  Julius  Frederick,  Jr., 
Bray,  Frank  Hatlioru, 
Brayer,  Nelson  Garfield, 
Breed,  Ernest, 

Breedlove,  John  Cromwell,  A.B., 
Breger,  Coppy  Levinthal, 
Breitwieser,  Herman  George,  B.S. 
Brewster,  Alfred  Alexander,  Jr., 
Brewster,  Percy  Douglas, 
Brincherhoff,  Arthur  Freeman, 
Brincherboff,  Albert  David, 
Brinkerhoff,  Charles  Fuller,  Jr., 
Brink  ley,  Ben  Hampton, 
Brinley,  Henry  De  Nyse, 
Brinsmade,  Herman  Hine, 
Bristol,  Harold  kussel, 
Bristol,  James  Cyrus, 
Broder,  Charles, 
Brodie,  Ralph  Earle, 
Brooks,  Ernest,  Ph.B., 
Brooks,  Seabury  John, 
Brough,  Charles  Young, 
Brower,  Jacob, 
Brown,  Charles  Bansher, 
Brown,  Charles  Gardner,  B.S., 
Brown,  Charles  Macdonald,  Jr., 
Brown,  Christopher  William, 
Brown,  Douglass  Kinnear, 
Brown,  Frank  Bement, 
Brown,  Fred  Dill, 
Brown,  George  Teall, 
Brown,  Harry  Lee, 
Brown,  Helen  Louise, 
Brown,  Herbert  Childs, 
Brown,  Kenneth  Doty, 
Brown,  Louise  Fargo, 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Adelbert, 
Brown,  Olivine, 


Bienne^  Switzerland^  4  Mech.  Eng. 
Brooklyn  y  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Ithaca ,  I  Civil  Eng. 

Union  Sptinfi[Sy  Jr.  Law 

Rochester^  i  Mech.  Eng. 

LyndonvilUy  i  Law 

Zionsville,  Ind.y  4  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

,  Brooklyn,  4  Elect.  Eng. 

Akron,  O.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

East  Orang^e,  N.J.,  i  Arts 

Mt.  Vernon,  4  Agriculture 

Springfield,  IlL,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Louisville,  ICy,,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Long  Branch,  NJ,,  2  Arts 

Springfield,  Mass,,  3  Arts 

Meriden,  Conn,,  i  Forestry 

Rochester,  4  Arts 

New  York  City,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Bergens,  2  Med. 

New  York  City,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Hayts  Comers,  i  Law 

Hanover,  Pa,,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med..  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
Montclair,  N.J.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 
Evanston,  III.,  4  Agriculture 

Ithaca,  2  Arts 

Brooklyn,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Ithaca,  4  Arts 

Glens  Falls,  4  Architecture 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  4  Elect.  Eng, 
New  York  City,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Salamanca,  i  Law 

Ithaca,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Buffalo,  3  Arts 

Scottsville,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  2  Arts 
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Brown,  Raymoud  Elliott, 

Brown,  Richard  Bdwin, 

Brown,  Stanley  Doty, 

Brown,  Walter  Sheldon,  A.B., 

Brown,  William  Niver, 

Bruce,  Harry  Alexander, 

Bruce,  Lonis  Fred, 

Bruns,  Gustave  John, 

Bryde,  Edward  Dudley, 

Buchanan,  Isaac  Victor, 

Buck,  Asahel  J, 

Buck,  Alonzo  Morris,  Jr., 

Buck,  Irwin, 

Buckbee,  Blanche, 

Buckingham,  Henry  Hine, 

Buckley,  Daniel  Martin, 

Bucklin,  Ethel  Hawley, 

Bucons,  I^ouis, 

Budell,  Alfred  Edward, 

Bugbee,  Alice  Gates,  A.B., 

Buhl,  George  Arthur, 

Bullard,  Marguerite  Jane, 

Bullitt,  Keith  Logan, 

Bunker,  Charles  Orville  Waite,  B. 

Burchard,  Stewart, 

Burd,  Merritt  Coleman, 

Burgweger,  Henry, 

Burke,  John  Joseph, 

Burke,  Henry  Edward  Pinado, 

Burlingame,  Bruce  Sedgwick, 

Burlingame,  Roderick  Sedgwick, 

Burnett,  Samuel  Howard,  A.B.,  M. 

Burns,  Edward,  Jr., 

Burns,  Eleanor  Irene, 

Burns,  Geoffrey  Charles  Henry, 

Burr,  David  Eugene, 

Burritt,  Carrie  Luella, 

Burrows,  Eastman  Albin, 

Burton,  Chester  Addison, 

Bush,  George  Wendell, 

Bushnell,  Fred  Forbes,  B.  Agr., 

Bushnell,  Horace  Carlton,  A.B., 


Reynoldsville,  Pat.,  3  Arta 
Montour  Falls^       2  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

New  York  Cify,  i  Arts 

Richburg,  1  Agriculture 

Cortland^  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Joliei,  IlL,  I  Elect.  Eog. 

Joliet,  III,,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Niagara  Falls,  i  Agriculture 

New  York  City,  2  Arts 

Filisburg,  Pa,,  i  Arts 

Ea^t  Lansing,  i  Law 

HyatlsvilU,  Md,,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Albany,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

French  Mountain,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  4  Arts 

Millbrook,  I  Law 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 
New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

New  York  City,  2  Civil  Eng. 
New  York  Cify,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Arts 

Providence,  P.  I,,  4  Arts 

Louisville,  Ky.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Sc,  Hebron,  Neb,,  i  Medicine 

New  York  City,  4  Arts 

Dundee,  i  Arts 

Buffalo,  2  Arts 

Ml,  Vernon,  i  Law 

Buffalo,  2  Arte 

Syracuse,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Syracuse,  i  Arts 

S.,  Webster,  2  Veterinary 

Brooklyn,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  i  ArU 
New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C) 

Montclair,  N,J,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Chili  Sta.,  4  Arts 
Grand  Forks,N,Dak,,  4  Elect.  Eng. 
Brocton,                  Sp.  Agriculture 

Berkshire,  i  Agriculture 

Ithaca,  3  Veterinary 

Davenport,  la,,  4  Mech.  Eng. 
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Butler,  Aline  Browning, 
Butler,  Alice  Short, 
Butler,  Howard  Palmer, 
Butler,  Robert  Paul, 
Butts.  Edgar  Martin,* 
Cady,  Bert  Jiunes, 
Cady,  Perkins  Pitch,  2nd, 
Cahill,  Francis  Joseph, 
Cahill,  John  S, 
Calder6u,  George  Alvarez, 
Calder6n,  Manuel  Alvarez, 
Caldwell,  Edward  Lasater, 
Caldwell,  Felix  Renick, 
Caldwell,  Isabel, 
Callister,  John  Henry, 
Cameron,  Francis  Michael, 
Cameron,  William  Edward, 
Camp,  Arthur  Dutton, 
Campbell,  Edwin  Elisha, 
Campbell,  James  Archibald, 
Campbell,  Robert  Morton, 
Can  field,  Amos, 


Indianapolis^  Ind,y 

3  Arte 

Indianapolis^  Ind,^ 

3  Arts 

Brooklyn, 

4  Arte 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.. 

I  Arte 

Cuba, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Addison, 

I  Veterinary 

Hudson, 

Sp.  Law 

Hoosick  Falls, 

3  Arte 

Fori  Byron, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Lima,  Peru, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Washington,  D,  C, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

,  I  Agriculture 

Circleville,  O., 

Jr.  Law 

Brooklyn,                 2 

Arte  (I  Med.) 

Foughkeepsie, 

lUw 

Homellsville, 

I  Law 

Trout  River, 

I  Arts 

Upper  Montclair,  N.J.,\  Mech.  Eng. 
Alexandria  Bay,  i  Medicine 

Brooklyn,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Albany,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

yan  Etten,         4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 


Card,  Ernest  Mason,  A.B., 

Tacoma,  Wash., 

I  Law 

Carlisle,  Floyd  Leslie, 

Watertoum, 

3  Arte 

Carman,  Emma  Pruden, 

Rockaway,  N.J., 

4  Arte 

Carpenter,  Clinton  Arthur, 

Chicago,  III.. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Carpenter,  George  Henry,  Jr., 

Liberty, 

Sr.  Uw 

Carr,  Anna  Myrtle, 

Rochester, 

2  Arts 

Carr,  Edward  Wheeler,  Jr., 

Rochester, 

3  Elect.  Eng. 

Carr,  Hugh  Holmes, 

New  York  City,  2 

Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Carrigan,  Kathryn  Elizabeth  Clare,  Ithaca, 

4  Arts 

Carroll,  Harry  Clarence, 

Worcester,  Mass., 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Carter,  Charles  Edward, 

Geneva,  0., 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Carter,  Donald  Pershing, 

FottsvilU,  Fa., 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

Carter,  Helen  Louise, 

Newark,  N  J.,    3 

,  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Carv,  David  Drysdale, 

Fatchin, 

I  Arts 

Cary,  Sarah  Flagler, 

Binghamton, 

I  Arts 

Cary,  William  Paxton, 

New  York  City, 

2  Arte 

Case,  Charles  Cecil, 

Goshen,  Ind^, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Case,  G  Harry, 

Binghamton, 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Casper,  Le  Roy, 

Howes  Cave, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Canfield,  James  Joseph, 

Honesdale,  Fa., 

Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 
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Caseiiove,  James  O'Hara, 
Cazenove,  Louis  Albert,  Jr., 
Ceasar,  Abraham  Louis, 
Chace,  Archibald  Eastwood, 
Chalmers,  Thomas  Stuart, 
Chamberlain,  Kathryn, 
Chambers,  Norman  Campbell, 
Champlin,  George  Major, 
Chandler,  Albert  Hotchkiss, 
Chandler,  Clarence  Amasa, 
Chandler,  Horace  Harry, 
Chapin,  Charles  Willard, 
Chapman,  Charles  Frederic, 
Chapman,  Harry  L, 
Chapman,  Milton, 
Charles,  Benson  Brush, 
Charles,  Vera  Katherine, 
Charters,  Samuel  Barclay, 
Chase,  Arthur  Lewis, 
Chase,  Elma  Dorothy, 
Chase,  Henry  Lord, 
Chase,  Jerome  Bibcock, 
Chase,  John, 
Chase,  Lee  Arthur, 
Cbase,  Le  Grand, 
Chase,  Richard  Wade, 
Chasins,  Charles  Louis, 
Cheney,  Rollin  Kimball, 
Chesebrough,  Edith  Garfield, 
Choate,  Edward  Stephen,  M.E., 
Christie,  Elsie, 
Church,  Elizabeth  Hoyt, 
Cifaldi,  Alexis, 
Cipperly,  Ella  Maude, 
Clapp,  Earle  Hart, 
Clapp,  Laurence  Bowman, 
Clark,  Alexander  Bayard, 
Clark,  Arthur  Edward, 
Clark,  Charles  Sprague, 
Clark,  George  Herschel, 
Clark,  John  Artemas, 
Clark,  James  Joseph, 


Theological  Sent,  Va, ,  4  Mech.  Eng. 
Theological Sem.  Ka., 4 Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  2  Arts.  ( i  Med. ) 
Chicago,  III.,^  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Albany,  Sp.  Arts 

Batoum,  Russia,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  I  Law 

Buffalo,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Charleroi,  Pa,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Vineland,  N/.*  1  Mech.  Eng. 
Georgetown,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
Norwich,  Conn.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Clayville,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Hartland,  i  Medicine 

Salamanca,  i  Arts 

IVashington,  D.  C,  3  Arts 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  i  Elect  Eng. 

Rochester,  i  Medicine 

Knapp  Creek,  3  Arts 

Ithaca,  4  Arts 

Morrisville,  3  Arts 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Gloversville,  i  Agriculture 

Union  Springs,  i  Arts 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Jamestown,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Syracuse,  1  Arts 

Randallstown,  Me.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Nyack,  3  Arts 

Kingston,  Pa.,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Wynantskill,  2  Arts 

North  Rush,  r  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Ithaca,  2  Arts 

Pulaski,  4  Civil  Eng. 

Buffalo,  3  Arts 

Winchester,  Ind.,  i  Arts 

Bay  View,  P.  E.  Is.,  Can.,  Sp.  Agr. 
Port  Byron,  Jr.  Law 
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Clark,  John  O'Fallon,  Jr.. 
Clark,  Willard  Weld, 
Clark,  Zella  Maria,  B.A., 
Clarke,  Edgar  Whitney, 
Clarke,  Milo  Robinson, 
Clarke,  Oscar  Bdinund, 
Claudon,  Robert, 
Clements,  Harry  Vernon, 
Cleveland,  John  Augustus,  A.B., 
Cleveland,  Milo  L, 
Climenko,  Hyman, 
Climo,  Arthur  Harold, 
Close,  Henry  Brevoort, 
Coale,  Harvey  Morton, 
Cobb,  Abby  Willis, 
Cobb,  Charles  Sherman, 
Cobnrn,  Anna  Maud, 
Cochran,  Temald  Charles, 
Cockbum,  Prank  Melvin, 
Coffin,  Albert  Reeves, 
Coffin,  Harriet  Frances, 
Cohen,  Rose,  M.B.,  B.B., 
Cohn,  Julius, 
Colbom,  Harry  Carney, 
Colburn,  Bethuel  Vincent, 
Coldwell,  Orin  B. 
Coleman,  Joseph  Emile, 
Collier,  George  Dudley, 
Comau,  Grace  Elizabeth, 
Condory,  Ilonka  Ladoga, 
Congdon,  Robert  Earle, 
Conlee,  George  Dyer, 
Connor,  Frederick  Tuttle, 
Cook,  Amasa  Day,  Ph.C, 
Cook,  Joseph  William, 
Cook,  Leland  Howard  Dudley, 
Cool.  Charles  Leroy, 
Coolbaugh,  Ronald  Gilbert, 
Coons,  Fanny  Lazelle, 
Coons,  Paul  Delmont, 
Cooper,  Harry  Reginald, 
Cooper,  Helen  Wilhelmina, 


St  Louis,  Mo,^  3  Mech  Eng. 

Ithaca^  4  Forestry 
Bay  View,  P,  E,  Is.,  Can.,  i  Med. 

Derby,  Conn.,  i  Mech.  Eng, 

Newburgk,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Deposit,  I  Veterinary 

Apalachin,  4  Arts 

Auburn,  Jr.  Law 

Rochester,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Brockport,  i  Civil  Eng. 
New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Cleveland,  O.,  i  Arts 

Yonkers,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Denison,  Tex.,  i  Arts 

Albany,  1  Architecture 

Owego,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  4  Arts 

Silver  Cteek,  i  Veterinary 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  2  Arts 

Newark  N.J,,  i  Medicine 

New  York  City^  2  Medicine 
New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  i  Arts 

Bemus  Point,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Portland,  Ore.,  4  Elect.  Eng. 
Red  Bank,  NJ.,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng., 

Rochester,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Hamilton,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Medicine 

Gowanda,  Sr.  Law 

Ithaca,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Burlington,  la.,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Geneva,  4  Arts 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Sr.  Law 

Newfield,  2  Medicine 

Pittston,  Pz.,  3  Arts 

Easton,  Pa.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Kingston,  4  Arts 

SkaneateUs,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Ithaca^  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Dayton,  O*,  4  Arts 
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Cooper,  Le  Brun, 
Cooper,  Ralph  Stewart, 
Corbin,  Clement  Kellogg, 
Corbin,  Horace, 
Cordes,  Marguerite  Rosh6, 
Corse,  Florence  Brewster, 
Coryell,  Clarence  Catlin, 
Costello,  Arthur  Alexander, 
Costello,  George  Justin, 
Cottis,  George  Wilbert, 
Cotton,  Donald  Reed, 
Couch,  William  Robert, 
Coulston,  Melvin  Herbert, 
Covert,  Earl  Blunn, 
Coville,  Howard  Grenville, 
Cowden,  Frederic  Hatton,  Jr., 
Cowell,  Arthur  Westcott, 
Coxe,  Alfred  Conkling,  Jr.,  B.A., 
Coze,  Alfred  Yeoman, 
Coyle,  James  Francis, 
Craig,  Joseph  Edwin,  B.S., 
Craig,  Roland  D.,  B.S.A., 
Craner,  Harry  Nicholas, 
Crawford,  John  de  Morant, 
Crawford,  Mary  Merritt, 
Crihfield,  Roy  Horace, 
Crispin,  Clarence  Geashart, 
Crissey,  Harold  Elverton, 
Crist,  Harry  Tryon, 
Crocker,  Earl  Dizon, 
Crockett,  Esther  Marie  Simonds, 
Crofts,  Fred  Sharer, 
Crofts,  George  Davis,  A.B., 
Crosby,  Sara  Adams, 
Crosier,  George  Stanley, 
Cross,  Charles  Maro, 
Cross,  Charles  Norman, 
Cross,  Ralph  Adams, 
Crosett,  Carolyn  Hawley, 
Crosett,  Juliet  Sarah, 
Crosette,  Murray  Fisher, 
Crouse,  Jay  Lansing, 


East  Orange,  N.J.,    i  Elect.  Eng- 

Ithacat  3  Mech.  Eug. 

Elizabeth,  N,J,,  4  Arts 

Oxford,  I  Civil  Eng. 

Wesi  Saugerties,  4  Arts 

Saugerties,  4  Arts 
lihaca,                 3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Syracuse,  2  Arts 

Syracuse,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

/Rochester,  2  Medicine 

Fairmouni,  i  Law 

Cleveland,  O  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Wellsville,  4  Arts 

Watervliet,  i  Arts 

Marcellus,  i  Agriculture 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  i  Law 

Auburn,  i  Agriculture 

Utica,  I  Law 

Toledo,  a,  I  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.,  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Port  Gibson,  Miss,,  3  Civil  Eng. 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Can,,         3  Forestry 

Jordan,  3  Mech.  Eng, 
New  Orleans,  La,,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 

Nyack,  2  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Atlanta,  III.,  4  Arts 

Berwick,  Pa,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Jamestown,  i  Arts 

Middletown,  Jr.  Law 

Sennett,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Brooklyn,  3  Arts 

Little  Falls,  i  Arts 

Buffalo,  Jr.  Law 

Kingston,  2  Arts 

Buffalo,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Hartford,  Conn,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Bliss,  X  Elect  Eng. 

Neversink,  2  Arts 

Warsaw,  \  Arts 

Warsaw,  3  Arts 

Hinsdale,  III,,  4  Civil  Eng. 

Syracuse,  1  Mech.  Eng. 
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Crowe,  Fred  I^ester, 
Crozier,  Ray, 
Crump,  Stanley  Felix, 
Cuddebach,  Edgar  Gordon, 
Cttddebacb,  Frank  Biting, 
Cudmore,  John  Homer, 
Culver,  Joseph  Cook, 
Cummin,  Gaylord  Church, 
Cnnniffe,  Edward  Rutherford, 
Cunningham,  Modie,  M.D., 
Curran,  James  Edwin, 
Curry,  Albert, 
Curtis,  Prank  Danforth, 
Curtis,  Frank  George, 
Curtis,  Henry  Eugene, 
Curtis,  William  Elliott, 
Curtiss,  Edwin  Stair, 
Curtiss,  Robert  Elmer, 
Cushing,  Prentice, 
Cushing,  William  Whelan, 
Cutler,  Charles  Evlynn, 
Cutler,  Hugh  Dysart, 
DaboU,  Henry  Gaylord, 
Dahmen,  Anton  Ernest, 
Dalzell,  Charles  Brown, 
Dandridge,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
Danforth,  Francis  Jenkins,  A.B., 
Darbois,  Edmund  Olto, 
Darling,  Frederic  Warren, 
Davenport,  Isaac, 
Davenport,  Miles  ]>roy,  B.S., 
Davenport,  Uriah  Harrold,  B.S., 
David,  Alfred, 
Davidge,  Sherwood  Richard, 
Davidson.  Louis  Leopold, 
Davis,  Edward  Howard, 
Davis,  Elbert  Rice, 
Davis,  George  Jacob,  Jr., 
Davis,  Glenmore  Whitney, 
Davis,  James  Lee, 
•Davis,  Oliver  Henry, 
Davis,  Robert  Livingston, 


Truro ^  Nova  Scotia^  Can.,    2  Agr. 
Ithaca^  2  Civil  Eng. 

Pittsford,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Portjervis,  i  Arts  (2  Med.) 

Pbrtjervis,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Eau  Claire,  Wis,,  Sr.  Law 

Dayton,  O.,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Portjervis,         3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C ) 
EnsUy,  Ala,,    Sp.  Med.,  (N. Y.C. ) 

I  Law 


Palmyra, 
Pittsburg,  Pa,, 
Saratoga  Springs, 
Jamestown, 
Ithaca, 

Norwalk^  Conn,, 
Cleveland,  O,, 
Richland, 

East  Orange,  N,J,, 
Baltimore,  Md,, 
Pembroke, 


4  Civil  Eng. 

Sp.  Forestry 
Jr.  Law 

2  Civil  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Civil  Eng. 

I  Elect.  Eng. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 


Cocagne,  N  B,,  Can., 


4  Arts 


Memphis,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Cold  Spring,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Leetown,  W,  Va.,      i  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,         3  Mech.  Eug. 
Jersey  City  Hts,,N,J,,\  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Buffalo,  4  Arte 

Richmond,  Va,,         2  Elect.  Bug. 
Ithaca,  2  Veterinary 

Athens,  Ga.,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Arte 

Newark  Valley,  Jr.  Law 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
Brooklyn,  i  Law 

Rushford,  i  Medicine 

Washington,  D,  C,      4  Civil  Eng. 
Gallon,  O,,  3  Arte 

Waco,  Tex,,  2  Arts 

Buffalo,  2  Mech  Eng. 

Harrison  Valley, Pa,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
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Davis,  Roy  Biagham, 
Davitt,  John  Washington, 
Dawley,  Clarence  Augustas, 
Day,  Charles  Harold, 
Day,  Clarence  Finch, 
Day,  Ralph  Burnett, 
Dajrton,  Paul  Kuykendall, 
Dean,  Arlton  Knickerbocker, 
Dean,  Daniel  Jefferson, 
Dean,  George  Warren,  B.S., 
Dean,  William  Robert, 
Dederer,  Isaac  Carleton, 
Deenier,  Arthur  Passavant,        « 
De  Lamater,  William  James, 
Demarest,  Ruth,  * 
Dempster,  Robert  Ledger, 
Denison,  Henry  Strong, 
Dennett,  Robert  Clark  Ernest, 
Dennis,  Nina  A., 
Dennis,  Ross  Woodbury, 
Dennis,  Samuel  James, 
Dennison,  Boyd  Coe, 
Denny,  Robert  Campbell, 
Denton,  Alpheus  Penii, 
De  Pasquale,  James  A.B., 
Dercum,  Herman, 
Derr,  Olin  Fell, 
Desbecker,  Joseph  Lawrence, 
Desky,  Herman  Isaac, 
Deudney,  Russell, 
Deutsch,  Raymond, 
De  Ved,  Horace  Warren, 
Deyo,  Bertha, 
Dibble,  Charles  Lemuel, 
Dickinson,  Louis  Tiffany, 
Dickinson,  William  Elmore,  A.B. 
Dienfendorf,  Charles  Wilson, 
Diemer,  Harry  Marshall, 
Diller,  Waldo  Edgar, 
Dimmick,  William  Council, 
Dingle,  Edward  Broad, 
Dingle,  Howard, 


Norwood,  I  Arts 

Troy,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Montour  Falls,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Providence,   R,  I.,     i  Mech.  Eng. 

Attica,  I  Vete'rinary 

Vienna,  Va,,  i  Elect  Eng. 

Towanda,  A.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  I  Veterinary 

Nichols,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Griswold,  la,,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Bath,  Me,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Arts,  (1  -Med.) 

Greensburg,  Pa,,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Hudson,  4  Arts 

Nyack,                 3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Buffalo,  Jr.  Law 

Denver,  Col,,  •         i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Binghamton,  2  Medicine 

Jasper,  i  Veterinary 

Dover,  N,  H,,  Sp.  Mecli.  Eng. 

Binghamton,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Newark,  N,J,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,   2  Elect  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Cleveland,  O,,  4  Architecture 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,    2  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  2  Arts 

Elmira,  Jr.  Law 

Kingston,  i  Law 

Cleveland,  O.,  i  Arts 

New  Rochelle,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Gardiner,  4  Arts 

Marshall,  Mich,,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Law 
,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Troy,  1  Civil  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Bluffton,  O.,  I  Law 

Scr anion.  Pa.,  1  Arts 

Baltimore,  Md.,  2  Civil  Eng^ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
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Dirlam.  Howard  Kenneth, 
Di  Rocco,  Joseph, 
Ditmars,  Jacob  Remsen, 
Divine,  John  Howard, 
Dix,  Prank  Stillman, 
Dodge,  Clarence  Button, 
Dodge,  John  Orris, 
Dolan,  Paul,  A.B., 
Dole,  Ellen  Elizabeth, 


Mansfield t  0»y 
New  York  City, 
Saratoga^ 
Ellenville, 
Brooklyn, 
Cleveland,  a, 
Dixon,  III., 
Pottsville, 


2  Arts 
2  Medicine 

I  Arts 
I  Mech.  Hug. 
3  Elect.  Eng. 

1  Mech.  Eiig. 

2  Mech.  Eng. 
3  Med.  (N.Y.  C.) 


Haverhill,  Mass., 


Sp.  Arts 

Doniinguez,  Felixjorge  Vidal,  A.B.,  New  York  City,  Jr.  Law 

Domingnez,  Rafael,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,    3  Civil  Eng. 

Donk,  Rose  Rudolph,  Newark,  3  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Don  nan.  Pearl,  Marion,  O.,  Sp.  Arts 

Donovan,  Herbert  Darius  Augustine,  Ft.  Covington,  3  Arts 


Doolittle,  Albert  Hall, 
Doran,  William  Thomas, 
Doron,  Charles  Slauter, 
Dosh,  Louis  Philip, 
Doubleday,  Bemice  Ednah, 
Doubleday,  Thayer  Ethelbert, 
Doughty,  Elizabeth  Almy, 
Doughty,  Phebe  Van  Vlack.  A.E 
Douglas,  Howard  Weddle, 
Dove,  Arthur  Garfield, 
Down,  Charles  Bemanl, 
Downes,  Bertha  Maria, 
Downs,  Thomas, 
Dows,  Linda, 
Doyle,  Clarence  Morton, 
Drake,  Bertrand  Francis,  B.S., 
Drake,  Hervey  John, 
Drake,  Jane  Ludlow, 
Drake.  Raymond  Rogers. 
Dravo,  Christian  McKee, 
Drey,  Eugene  Albert, 
Driscoll,  James  Timothy, 
Drunim,  Elizabeth  Rose, 
Dru.<)kin,  Samuel  Jerome,  R.S., 
Du  Bois,  Chester  Buck, 
Duckworth.  Willard  Demarest, 
Dudgeon,  Franklin  Pierce, 
Dudley,  Gerry  Brown,  A.B., 


New  Rochelle,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Cold  Spring,  2  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C  ) 


Jamestown, 

3  Arts 

Jamestown, 

3  Arts,  (I  Med.) 

•  Mattewan, 

4  ArU 

Pd.B.,  Mattewan, 

3  Med.  (N.Y. C.) 

McKeesport,  Pa., 

2  Arts 

GenevaQ^ 
Cortland 

3  Arts 

I  Law 

Francestown,  N.  H.,              i  Arts 

Albany, 

Sr.  Law 

New  York  City, 

Jr.  Law 

Meredith, 

4  Arts 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

I  Medicine 

Brockport, 

I  Law 

Buffalo, 

2  Arts 

Buffalo, 

I  Elect  Eng. 

Pittsburg,  Pa., 

2  Arts 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

3  Arts 

Buffalo, 

Jr.  Law 

Buffalo, 

2  Arts 

New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Bridgeton,  N.J,,  3 Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Locust  Valley,  i  Law 

Ashmore,  III.,     2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
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Duke,  William  Waddell, 
Dulin,  Horace, 
Dunbar,  Robert  C,  A.B., 
Dunham,  Frederic  Gibbons, 
Dunlap,  Anna  Laura, 
Dunlap,  Frederick, 
Dunlavey,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr., 
Dunlop,  William  Robert, 
Dunn,  Arthur  Taylor, 
Dunn,  Joseph  Harrison,  B.A., 
Dunn,  Lillian  Cecilia, 
Dunn,  Perry  Denise, 
Dunning,  Henry  Sage, 
Duquette,  Burt  Aiken, 
Durand,  Adah, 
Durland,  Alice  Oakey, 
Dutari,  Aurelio  Arturo,  A.B., 
Duvall,  Florence  Lee, 
Duvall,  Robert  William, 
Dyer,  Frank  Merritt, 
Earle,  Samuel  Broadus,  B.A.,  M, 
Baton.  Alvin  Richard,  Jr., 
Eaton,  Frederick  Richard, 
Bberhardt,  Elmer  Gould, 
Eberhardt,  Frank  Edward, 
Eckert,  Harry  Andrew, 
Edge,  Alfred  Joshua, 
Edge,  Walter  Smith, 
Edgerton,  Franklin,  2d, 
Edgerton,  Myra  Townsend, 
Edgett,  George  Ernest, 
Edlich,  Theodore  Julius,  Ph.G., 
Edminster,  Frank  Custer, 
Edmondson,  William  George, 
Edmonston,  Clarence  Lowrie, 
Edson,  Edward  Gilroy, 
Edson,  Ray  Arthur, 
Edwards,  Ethelyn  Isadora, 
Edwards,  Margaret  Whitbeck, 
Edwards,  Stanley  Richard, 
Eells,  Henry  Wilson, 
Egbert,  Oscar  Baldwin, 


Kansas  City^  Mo,^  1  Arts 

Washington,  D.  C,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Monmouth ,  III.^  2  Aits 

Buffalo,  4  Arts 

Holland  fhtent,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  2  Forestry 

Ithaca,  3  Veterinary 

Fayetteville,  1  Agriculture 

Cortland,  3  Arts 

London,  Eng.,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Schenectady,  3  Arts 

Webster,  i  Law 

New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Lockport,  Sr.  Law 

Rochester,  i  Arts 

Jamaica,  i  Arts 
New  York  City,  3  Med.,  (N.Y.C.) 

Riverhead,  2  Arts 

Riverhead,  i  Law 
Binghamton,      4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

A.,  Greenville,  S.  C,  4  Elect.  Eng. 
Elizabeth,  N.J,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Pompey,  4  Arts 

Newark,  N.J.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Newark,  N.J.,  i  Law 

Dayton,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Darlington,  Md.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Darlington,  Md.,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1  Arts 

Richmond  Hill,  3  Hrts 

Titusville,  Pa,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

Titusville,  Pa.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Montclair,  N.J.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Crittenden,  i  Medicine 

Forestville,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Utica,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Walton,  4  Elect.  Eng. 

Rosebank,  2  Elect.  Eng. 
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Ehrich,  Stone  Howard, 

Ehrlich,  Simon, 

Elliott,  Marion  Winifred, 

Ellis,  Albert  Ralph, 

Ellis,  Guernsey  William, 

Ellis,  John  MacEwan, 

Ellis,  Lawrence  Rees, 

Ellis,  Lucy  Alicia, 

Ellis,  Wesley  Rose, 

Ellis,  Williard  Waldo,  A.B., 

Bllyson,  Douglas  Walker, 

Elmer,  Nixon  Wiley.       Cape 

Embree,  Clayton  Jesse, 

Emerson,  Ethel  May, 

Emerson,  Pilip  Law, 

Emerson,  Isabel  Dolbier, 

Emmons,  Fred  Earl, 

Engle,  Euphemia  Bimie, 

English,  Burt, 

Eno,  Harry, 

Enslen,  Eugene  Flynn,  Jr.,  B. 

Epley,  Henry  Ernst, 
Bpstine,  Sigmund, 
Erdwurm,  Elsie, 
Ertz  Berger,  Arthur  Carson, 
Enstis,  John  Rutty, 
Evans,  Arad  Ward, 
Evans,  Chester  ^illard, 
Evans,  Edward.  Jr., 
Evans,  Merrill  Osgood,  Jr., 
Evans,  William,  M.D., 
Evans,  William  Charles, 
Evans,  William  George, 
Evans,  Willis  J, 
Everett,  Frederick,  B.S., 
Everett,  Harry  Day, 
Evermann,  Fozaway  Bronte, 
Everson,  Charles  Wetmore, 
Fabian,  Francis  Gordon, 
Fagandes,  Euclides, 
Fagundes,  Fagundes, 
30 


New  York  Cify,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Ithaca,  I  Medicine 

Pittsburgh  P^'t  2  Civil  Eng. 

Buffalo,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Hartford,  Conn,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Clayton,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Clayton,  3  Arts 

Johnstown,  Pa,,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Canaseraga,  Jr.  Law 

Richmond,  Va,,         i  Mech  Eng. 

May  Court  House,  N.  /.,  2  Mech.  Eug. 
Chicago,  III,,  I  Elect.  Eug. 

New  York  City,  4  Arts 

Detroit,  Mich.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  3  Arts 

Spencer,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Van  Etten,  3  Veterinary 

Belgium,  2  Medicine 

S.  in  E.  and  M.E., 

Birmingham,  Ala,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Franklin,  Pa,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Jersey  City,  N.J,,  1  Medicine 

Albany,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Washington,  D,  C,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
San  Francisco,  Cal,,  2  Elect.  Eng. 
Camden,  4  Arts 

Waterbury,  Vt,,  2  Arts 

Westtown,  Sp.  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
TalcotivUle,  Conn,,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Sharon,  Pa,,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Potsdam,  4  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C. ) 

Burke,  3  Arts 

Washington,  4  Architecture 

New  York  City,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Evanston,  III,,  1  Elect.  Eug. 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  i  Agriculture 
Sao  Paulo,  BroMil,      1  Agriculture 
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Pairbaim,  John  Pitz  Gerald, 
Pairbank,  Harvey  Clark, 
Pairchild,  John  Gifford, 
Pairfax,  Ada  Raymond, 
Palkenau,  Robert  Morris, 
Fallick,  Morris, 
Pancher,  Eliza  A, 
Panning,  Oscar  Pord, 
Pamhani,  Prank  Skinner, 
Paruham,  George  Bradford, 
Parrell,  Benjamin  Peter, 
Parrow,  Malcom  Collins,  Jr., 
Passett,  Newton  Crocker, 
Pauset,  Jessie  Redmona, 
Paust,  Charlotte  Clementine, 
Paust,  John  Wesley,  B.S., 
Paxon,  Theodore  Edmund, 
Feehan,  Anna, 
Peely,  James  Kerwin, 
Pehr,  Frederic  Prank, 
Peick,  George,  Jr.. 
Peigin,  Philips  Abram, 
Peldman,  Samuel, 
Fellows,  Eugene  Hilpert, 
Penner,  Robert  Coyner,  B.S. 
Perdon,  Edwin  Nelson, 
Perdon,  Franklin  Lee, 
Ferguson,  Hugh  McKnight, 
Ferguson,  John  Barrie, 
Ferguson,  John  Robert, 
Ferguson,  Lizzie  May, 
Fernow,  Bernhard  Edward,  Jr., 
Pemow,  Gordon, 
Fernow,  Ross  Raymond, 
Ferriss,  Henry  Theodore, 
Perry,  Perry  Lawson, 
Pessenden,  Wenona  Atwater, 
Pettis,  Arthur  Erskine, 
Fetzer,  Morrison,  B.S., 
Field,  Horace  Luther, 
Finch,  Jerry  Calvin, 
Fine,  Abraham, 


Buffalo^  4  Arts,  (2  Med. ) 

/amestoztmy  3  Arts 

ManticellOt  3  Arts 

Lynchburg ^  Va.^  i  Arts 

Philadelphia,  Fa,,  1  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  Cify,    1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Albion,  I  Medicine 

Flanders,  Jr.  Law 

IVellesley,  Afass^,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

WelUsley,  Mass,,  1  Mech.  Eng. 
Pillsfield,  Mass,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Shamokin,  Pa,,  i  Arts 

Elmira,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  1  Arts 
Poughkeepsie,      3  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C. ) 

Elyria,  O,,  3  Arts 

Ovid,  3  Arts 

Rochester,  i  Law 

Ithaca,  2  Veterinary 

Sandusky,  O.,  3  Architecture 

New  Vork  City,  3  Elect  Eng. 
New  York  City,    2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.J 

Scranton,  Pa,,  3  Arts 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  3  Arts 

Buffalo,  3  Arts 

Pittsburg,  Pa,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Whitesboro,      *  3  Elect  Eng. 

Salem,  1  Arts 

Ithaca,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  4  Civil  Eng. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  3  Arts 

Preble,  Ind.,        3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Norwich,  1  Architecture 

Concord,  N.  C,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Spencer,  4  Arts 

Fort  Ann,  4  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
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Fincke,  Harry  Stark,  Ph.G.. 
Fineren,  William  Warrick, 
Finlay,  Walter  Stevenson,  Jr., 
Finucane,  Thomas  Ray, 
Fischbein,  Blias, 
Fish,  Alice  Armenia, 
Fisher,  Archie  Max, 
Fisher,  Carl  DeWitt,  Ph.B., 
Fisher,  Edward  Adelbert, 
Fisher,  Frederick  William, 
Fisher,  Henry  Ross, 
Fisher,  Jabez  William, 
Fisher,  Karl  William, 
Fisher,  Peter,  Jr., 
Fishman,  Joseph, 
Fitter,  Charles  Franklin, 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Edmund, 


Long  Island  Ciiy,  A  "^^^^  (N.Y.C.) 
Oswego,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Rochester y  Jr.  Law 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Cooper stown,  i  Arts 

Spencer,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Johnstoum,  /a.,    i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Utica,  I  Civil  Eng. 

Fairport,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Yonkers,  1  Law 

Fitchburg,  Mass,,      1  Mech.  Eng. 
Elmira,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  Jr.  Law 

New  York  City,     Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 


Brooklyn, 
Cortland, 


Fitz- Randolph,  William  Sheppard,  New  Market,  N.  J., 


Flanders,  Warren  Beehe, 
Fletcher,  Philena  Belle, 
Fletcher,  William  Franklin, 
Flintham,  Stuart  John, 
Flowers,  Alan  Estis, 
Flynn,  Charles  Andrew, 
Flynn,  Frederick  J^anrence, 
Flynn,  Katherine  Elizabeth, 
Follansbee,  Robert, 
FoUett,  George  Alfred, 
Foote,  George  Wilson, 
Foote,  Horace  Burdette, 
Foote,  Wallace  Park, 
Forbes,  Gilbert  DeLeverance, 
Ford,  Agnes  May, 
Ford,  Edward  Hyndman, 
Ford»  Hannibal  Choate, 
Ford,  Michael  Ambrose, 
Fordham,  Bmce  Wright, 
Foren,  George  Walter, 
Forrest,  George  Mnnro, 
Forshee,  Isaac  Christopher, 
Porster,  Frank  Spencer, 
PoFiyth,  Ralph  Kay, 


Lake  Bluff,  III., 
Bainbridge, 
Bainbridge, 
Albion, 

Memphis,  Tenn., 
Troy, 

New  York  City,  4  Med 
Troy, 
Elmira, 
Columbus,  O., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
Auburn, 
Chicago,  III., 
Brockport, 
Medina, 

Marshwood,  Pa., 
Ithaca, 
Medina, 
Scranton,  Pa., 
Cedarhurst, 
Halifax,  Can., 
WilUt, 


2  Elect.  Eng. 

2  Medicine 
I  Civil  Eng. 
4  Elect.  Eng. 

2  Agriculture 
I  Agriculture 

2  Forestry 
4  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Elect.  Eng. 

(N.Y.C.) 

3  Arts 
4  Civil  Eng. 

I  Arts 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Elect.  Eng. 

3  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Arts 

4  Arts 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

3  Mech.  Eng. 
4  Arts 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Jr.  Law 

4  Civil  Eng. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 


Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  1  Architecture 
Kingston,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
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Foster,  Robert  Julian, 
Foster,  Thomas  Myron, 
Foster,  William  Britt, 
Foster  Wallace  Russell, 
Fowler,  John  Scott,  B.S., 
Fowler,  Robert  Simon, 
Fox,  John  Cornwall, 
Fox,  Merritt  Liddle, 
Fox,  Waller  S, 
Foy,  John  Drewry,  B.S., 
Fraleigh,  Herbert  Edwin, 
France,  Edgar  Griffith, 
Francis,  John  Morgan, 
Francis,  Samuel  Edgar, 
Frank,  Henry  Louis, 
Frank,  Walter  George, 
Franklin,  Vernon  Eugene, 
Fraser,  William  Royal, 
Frayer,  William  Alley, 
Frederick,  Walter  Augustus, 
Freedlander,  Abraham  Abbey, 
Freedman,  Louis, 
Freeman,  Sallie  Bostwick, 
Freitag,  John  Daniel,  Jr., 
Frenzel,  John  Peter,  Jr., 
Frey,  Harry  Charles, 
Frick,  Benjamin  Otis, 
Friedman,  Edward  Louis, 
Fries,  William  Hayes, 
Frink,  Horace  Westlake, 
Frisbie,  Alice  Josette, 
Frisbie,  Walter  Seip, 
Fritch.  Robert  Peter, 
Fritts,  Ada  Catharine, 
Fromholz,  Maxiniilliam  Maxwell, 
Fryer,  Charles  Grant, 
Fuller,  William  Allison, 
FuUerton,  Robert  Wilson, 
Fulton,  Daniel  Fraser, 
Furman  Fred  John, 
Gaehr,  Paul  Frederick, 
Gail,  Harry  Merton, 


lihcLcay 

Millbrook^ 

Uticay 

OwegOy 

Philadelphiay  Pa, 

New  York  Cityy 


3  Veterinary 
2  Civil  Eng. 

4  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Arts 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Elect.  Eng. 


Penn  Yan^  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Ia.y     1  Mech.  Eng. 
La  Poriy  Ind.y  1  Arts 

Eu/aulay  Ala,,  4  Mech  Eng. 

Red  Hooky  3  Civil  Eng. 

South  Bendy  Ind,,      2  Mech.  Eng. 
Troy,  4  Arts 

Wilmington,  Del,,    1  Mech.  Eng. 
North  Boston,  3  Arts 

Utica,  I  Architecture 

Sing  Sing,  2  Arts 

Denver,  Colo.,  2  Arts 

SpringvilUy  3  Arts 

Wilmington,  Del,,     2  Mech.  Eng. 
Buffalo,  I  Arts 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Metuchen,  N,  /.,  Sp.  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Civil  Eng, 

Indianapolis,  fnd.,  3  Arts 

Olean,  2  Arts 

Burlington,  Ia„  4  Arts 

Brooklyn,  1  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C, ) 

Friendship,  2  Arts 

Hillsdale,  1  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C. ) 

Philadelphia,  Pa„  2  Arts 

Meriden,  Conn.,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Reading,  Pa,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Stewartsville,  N.  J,,  2  Arts 

New  York  City,  Jr.  Law 

Saratoga  Springs,  Jr.  Law 

Albany,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

St,  Louis,  Mo,,  X  Arts 

YonkerSy  3  Civil  Eng. 

Rutland,  Pa,,  1  Arts 

Ith€u:a,  4  Arts 

Buffalo,  4  Mech.  Bug. 
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Gail,  William  Wallace, 
Gaitlier,  Sara  McDowell, 
Gallagher,  John  Joseph, 
Gallagher,  William  Henry,  Jr., 
Gallaher,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Jr., 
Galland,  Abram  Strauss, 
Gannett,  Ray  Willard, 
Gannon,  John  Francis,  A.B., 
Garbi,  Louis,  Jr., 
Gardner,  Robert  A, 
Garlock,  Morgan  Bidleman, 
Garretson,  Harry  Douglas, 
Garrett,  Seymour  Stanton, 
Gass,  William  Louis, 
Gates,  Burton  Noble, 
Gates,  Leroy  Grant, 
Gault,  Robert  Harvey, 
Gauutlett,  John  McGraw, 
Geare,  Randolph  Edward, 
Geddes,  Susan  Baker, 
Geer,  Angeline  Latham, 
Geer,  Helena, 
Geer,  William  Chauncey, 
Gehriug,  Herbert  August, 
Geisel,  Adolf  Arthur, 
Geiss,  Marie  Paula, 
Gelser,  Charles  Sumner, 
Genung,  Fred  William, 
Genung,  George  Leal, 
George,  Sidney  Gonzales, 
Gephart,  William  Wilson, 
Germann,  Charles  C, 
Germann,  Edward  Henry, 
Germann,  Fred  William, 
Gershenson,  Edward  Harry, 
Gerwig,  Walter  Henry, 
Gettinger,  Joseph  Herman, 
Gibbs,  Charles  E, 
Gibbs,  Gerald  Gil  man, 
Gibbs,  Grace  Ruth, 
Gibson,  George  Edward, 
Giesecke,  Fred  Otto  Leopold, 


Edst  Aurora^  i  Arts 

Flushing^  2  Arts 

Ithaca^  I  Veterinary 

Saginaw^  Mich.^  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Charleston ^  W,  Va,<,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Wilkes  Barre^  i^.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Clifton  Springs^  i  Veterinary 

Providence,  R.L,\  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
New  York  City,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Scranton,  JFh,,  i  Arts 

Little  Fulls,  2  Arts 

Buffalo^  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Worcester,  Mass,,  i  Agriculture 
Oshkosh,  Wis,,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Ellsworth  Sta,,  O.,  4  Arts 

/thaca,  I  Forestry 

Washington,  D,C,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Newark,  N,J,,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Central  Village,  Conn,,  2  Arts 
Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Ithaca,  4  Arts 

Cleveland,  O,,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Springfield,  Mass,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Brooklyn,  3  Arts 

Dalton,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Ithaca,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Waverly,  i  Arts 

Fredonia,  1  Arts 

BelUfonte,  Pa,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Parkersburg  W,  Va,,  1  Civil  Eng. 
New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Sherman,  1  Veterinary 

Sherman,  Sr.  Law 

Homellsville,  4  Arts 

New  York  City,  3  Civil  Bug. 

Buffalo,  I  Mech.  Eng. 
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Gifford,  Herbert  Clyde, 
Gilbert,  Archibald  Marvine, 
Gilbert,  Francis  Smith, 
Gilbert,  Harold  Addinsell, 
Gilbert,  Sarah  Jenney, 
Gilchrist,  William  Bartow, 
Gillespie,  Clarence  Lester, 
Gillies,  William  Browne, 
Gilson,  Beatrice  Azalea, 
Ginsberg,  Charles, 
Ginsburgh,  Edward  Lyon, 
Glasgow,  Can-  Lane, 
Giasson,  Edwin  James, 
Glover,  Charles  Nicoll, 
Gluck,  Isadore, 
Gobel,  Frank  Conant, 
Goehle,  Otto  Louis, 
Goettsch,  Julius, 
Goldberg,  Benjamin, 
Goldberg,  Jacob  Martin, 
Goldberg,  Louis  Philippe, 
Goldmark,  Godfrey, 
Goldsmith,  Gustave  Mosler, 
Goldsmith,  Harry, 
Goldsmith,  Irvington  Islington, 
Goldstein,  Isidore, 
Goldwater,  Sidney  James,  B.S., 
Gomez,  Richard  Alvarey,  A.  B. 
Gomph,  Clarence  Jeremiah, 
Good,  Clinton, 
Goode,  William  Francis, 


Oriskany^ 
Washington,  D,  C, 
Duluih,  Minn,, 
Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, 
Cleveland,  O., 
Hoosick  Falls, 
Chicago,  IlL, 
Wellesley  HilU,  Mass., 
New  York  City,   i  Med. 


2  Medicine 

3  Civil  £ng. 

I  Mech.  Bng. 

I  Elect.  Bng. 

4  Arts 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Elect  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 
(N.  Y.  C.) 


Goodenough,  Eva  Grace  Mayham,  Worcester^ 


New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
St,  Louis,  Mo,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  3  Agriculture 

Washingtonville,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Groton,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  4  Arts  (2  Med. ) 

Davenport,  la.,  4  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Brooklyn,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  Cify,  Jr.  Law 

Cincinnati,  O,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Binghamton,  Jr.  Law 

Saratoga  Springs,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  Jr.  Law 
Utica,  4  Elect  Eng. 

Springfield,  III.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  i  Elect  Eng. 

4  Alts 


Goodman,  Henry, 
Goodrich,  Charles  Edward, 
Goodrich,  Clinton  Raymond, 
Goodrich,  Joseph  Edwards, 
Goodwin,  Abby  May, 
Goodwin,  Prank  Perry, 
Goodwin,  Norman, 
Gordon,  Arthur, 
Gordon,  Charles  Albert, 
Gordon,  Jay  Chester, 


New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Washington,  D.  C,  2  Arts 

Minonk,  III.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Glastonbury,  Conn,,  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Jamestown,  1  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Arts 

Caledonia,  2  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Med  (N.  Y.  C) 

Ithaca,  Sp.  Agriculture 
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Gorrell,  John  Stacy, 
Gould,  Archie  Baxter, 
Gould,  Clark  Sumner, 
Gouudrey,  Harry  Barnes, 
Gow,  Edward  Cochran, 
Grady,  Claude  Henry, 
Graham,  Susan  Philippa, 
Grant,  George  Richard, 
Grant,  John, 
Grant,  Joseph  Roa, 
Grant,  Roderick  David, 
Grattan,  George  William, 
Grauman,  Emma, 
Graves,  Edith  Regina, 
Graves,  Gaylord  Willis, 
Gray,  Leon  William, 
Greeley,  Dana  Sanford  Bernard, 
Green,  Arthur  Randolph, 
Green,  Henry  Edward, 
Greenberg,  Max, 
Greene,  Edna  Lucy, 
Greene,  James  Sonnet, 
Greenfield,  Samuel, 
Greenwood,  Ernest  Hervcy, 
Gregg,  George  Woodlief, 
Gregg,  Willis  Ray, 
Gregory,  Alice, 
Greiner,  Burt  Henry, 
Giidley,  Haines, 
Grier,  John  Cowdrey, 
Griffin,  Daniel  George, 
Griffin,  Edythe  De  Voe, 
Griffin,  Emma  Zoe, 
Griffith,  John  Martin, 
Griffiih,  Lester  Carman, 
Groesbeck,  Harvey  Paterson, 
Gross,  Louis, 
Grossman,  William,  A.B., 
Gulick,  Lewis  Ransom, 
Gulick,  Raymond  W,  B.S., 
Gulliver,  Louis  Joseph, 
Haas,  Magnus  Sigmund,  A.B., 


Aikin,  Md.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Portjervis^  2  Mech.  Eng. 

l^aUon,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

/^ock  Stream,  i  Architecture 

Schuylerville,  i  Medicine 

Cuba,  I  Arch. 

Fulton,  2  Arts 

Cape  Vincent^  1  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Veterinary 

Groton^  2  Medicine 

Cleveland,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eng, 

Buffalo,  Jr.  Law 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sp.  Arts 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

North  Tonawanda,  4  Architecture 
Foxboro,  Mass.,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Saratoga  Springs,  3  Med.  ( N.  Y.C. ) 
North  Petersburgh,  i  Civil  Eng. 
New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Fort  Plain,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.C. ) 
New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
JVilliamsport,  Pa.,  1  Mech.  Eng. 
Batavia,  1  Medicine 

Phoenix,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Dayton,  1  Law 

Elmira,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Goshen,  i  Law 

Watertown,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Binghamton,  2  Arts 

Evansville,  Ind.,  3  Arts 

East  Rockaway,  i  Forestry 

Hoosick  Falls,  1  Medicine 

Troy,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
Lockport,  2  Arts 

Middletown,  N.J.,  3  Elec  Eng. 
Portland,  Me. ,  i  ArU 

Savannah,  Ga.,         4  Mech.  Eng. 
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Hackett,  Holland  Berkeley. 
Hackstaff,  Frederick  William, 
Hadcock,  Jerome  Asa, 
Haefner,  Carl  William  Jr., 
Haigh,  Herbert, 
Haines,  Lena  Ormelle, 
Haire,  Andrew  Joseph, 
Hala,  William, 
Hale,  Harry  Munro, 
Hale,  Moseley, 
Hall,  John  Mead, 
Hall,  Nelson  Pellet, 
Hall,  Ruth  Marion, 
Hall,  Selden  Hamlyn, 
Halpin,  James  Garfield, 
Halpin,  Robert  John, 
Halsey,  Grant  Hugh, 
Halsey,  Ruby  Helen, 
Hamilton,  William  Albert,  A.B., 
Hamlin,  Harold  Franklin, 
Hammer,  William  Jacob, 
Hammond,  Archie  Lestina, 
Hammond,  Robert  Bertine, 
Haney,  Victor  William, 
Hanford,  Isa  Belle, 
Hauigau,  Belle, 
Hann,  Arthur  Edward, 
Hansen,  Anthony  Hans,  A.B. 
Hauzhk,  Jindrich, 
Harby,  George  Marsden, 
Hard,  Arthur  Warden, 
Hardie,  Charles  Guy, 
Harding,  Robert  John, 
Harger,  Wilson  Gardner, 
Haring,  Clarence  Melvin, 
Harkness,  Andrew  Marr, 
Hamden,  Arthur  De  Witt, 
Harpending,  Pierre, 
Harrington,  Arthur  Melyin, 
Harris,  George  Francis, 
Harris,  Jesse  Bugene, 
Harris,  Jesse  Ralph,  M.D., 


Easlon,  Pci.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn ^  i  Mech.  Eng. 

IVatertown^  i  Law 

Rochester,  i  Civil  Eng. 
New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Lockport,  I  Arts 

Derby,  Conn,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Elbridf[e,  i  Forestry 
Glastonbury,  Conn,,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Norwich,  2  Medicine 

Norwich,  i  Law 

Gouvemeur,  2  Arts 

Buffalo,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 

Odessa,  i  Agriculture 

Odessa,  i  Arts 

JVest  Groton,  Jr.  Law 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

New  York  City,  4  Arts 

Sharon,  Conn.,  1  Civil  Eng. 
Elizabeth,  N./„4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

East  Ashford,  i  Arts 

South  Millbrook,  i  Medicine 

Seneca  Falls,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Walton,  2  ArU 

Alplaus,  I  Arte 

Summit,  N,J,,  1  Architecture 
Norwich,             3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Prague,  Austria,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 

Delhi,  I  Arte 

llion,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Roscoe,  4  Elect.  Eng. 

Chatham,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Rochester,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Addison,  i  Veterinary 

Pittston,  Pa,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Waverly,  Jr.  Law 

Dundee,  i  Arte 
Germantown,  Phila,,  Pa.,      i  Arte 

Binghamton,  2  Medicine 
West  Upton,  Mass.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Kenmore,  4  Arts 
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Harris,  Mitchell, 
Harris,  Sadie, 
Harris,  Wilson  Park, 
Harrison,  Roland  Rathbun, 
Hartley,  Seward  Wilson, 
Hartman,  James  Denniston, 
Hartwig,  Max, 
Harvey,  Clarence  Ford, 
Harwich,  Flora  Annette, 
Harwood,  J  Marville. 
Harbrouck,  Henry  Crane, 
Haskin,  Lawrence  Sprague, 
Hast,  Viola  Gertrude, 
Hastings,  Clara  Williston, 
Hastings,  Gertrude  Wentworth, 
Hatfield,  Hazel  May, 
Hawkesworth,  Damley  Iredelle, 
Hawley,  Everett,  Malcolm, 
Hawley,  Lee  Fred, 
Hazton,  Samuel  Frederick, 
Hay  den,  John  Aloysius, 
Hayes,  Joseph  Jerome, 
Hayes,  Rud  Bryant, 
Hazel  wood,  Stuart, 
Heap,  Morgan  Griffin, 
Hearin,  William  Jefferson, 
Heath,  Sydney  Lester, 
Hebb,  Clarence  Atkins, 
Heggem,  Chalmer  Raymond, 
Heidenbeim,  Zillah, 
Heim,  John  Alfred, 
Heist,  Lee  Harrar, 
Heilshu,  William  Augustus, 
Heizmann,  Lewis  Joseph, 
Heller,  Harley  Howard, 
Helm,  Harold, 
Hendee,  Lawrence,  M.D., 
Henderer,  Willard  Everett, 
Henderson,  Henry  Warner, 
Hendricks  Ernest  Demarest, 
Henley,  Howard  Earley, 
Hennessy,  Elizabeth  Irene, 


HomellsvilUy  i  Arts  (i  Med.) 

Ithaca^  I  Arts 

Brooklyn,  Sp.  Forestry 

Bingkamton,  i  Arts 

Gouvemeur,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Holiday sburg^  Pa,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Delroil,  Mich,^  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  3  Arts 

Apple  ton,  I  Law 

Troy,  2  Arts 

Waierford,  Conn,,  4  Elect  Eng. 

Cumberland,  Md,,  4  Arts 

f^oenix,  4  Arts 
Meadville,  Pa.,      4  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Newark.  N.J.,  i  Medicine 

Washington,  D^C,  i  Agriculture 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

East  Randolph,  3  Arts 

Oakfield,  3  Arts 
Brooklyn,              2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.  j 

St,  Louis,  Mo.,  I  Law 

Waverly,  4  Elect.  Eng. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Washington,  D.C.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Shortsville,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

Massilon,  O.,  1  Law 
Brooklyn,  4  Arts,  (i  Med.) 
New  York  City,    1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Ebensburg,  Pa.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Reading,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Rochester,  Pa.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Moravia,  Sr.  Law 

Buffalo,  4  Arts 

Wilmington,  Del.,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Law 

Kingston,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Carthage,  Ind.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Binghamton,  i  Arts 
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Henrotin,  Norris  Bates, 
Henry,  Hugh  Price, 
Herder,  Claire  Louise, 
Herdman,  William  James, 
Hermes,  Benjamin  Post, 
Herpel,  Harry  Conrad, 
Herrick,  Auna  Grace, 
Herrick,  John  Rutherford,  B.A., 
Hertz,  Julias  Jacob, 
Heughes,  May  Gertrude, 
Heun,  Sik  Dong, 
Heuser,  Gerhard  William, 
Hibbard,  Leonard  James, 
Hickman.  Spencer  Eastman, 
Hickok,  Carrie  Lynn, 
Higgins,  Reuben  Paul, 
Higgins,  Samuel  McPherson,  A.B. 
Hildreth,  Edward  Raymond,  A.B, 
Hilkowich,  Abe  Maurice, 
Hill,  George  Sumner, 
HiUebrand,  William  Arthur, 
Hiller,  Francis  Hemperley, 
Hilliard,  Thomas  Edison, 
Hills,  Harley  John, 
Hills,  RolHn, 
Hinz,  William, 
Hirsch,  Elsie  Henrietta, 
Hirsch,  Henry, 
Hirschfield,  Cilie, 
Hitchcock,  Ethel  Olivia  Hunter, 
Hitchcock,  Samuel  Patch,  A.B., 
Hoagland,  Frederick  Baker, 
Hoard,  Prescott  Dygert, 
Hobart,  Gladys  Eliza, 
Hobbie,  Richard  Hayes, 
Hochbaum,  Hans  Weller, 
Hodge,  Seth  Evans, 
Hodge,  William  Washington, 
Hoefinghoff,  Arthur  Charles, 
Hoenig,  Louis  John, 
Hoerle,  Horace  Poinier, 
Hoffman,  Albert  Baldwin, 


Chicago,  III,,  I  Arts 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  i  Law 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

Jerseyville,  III.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Mount  Vernon,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Reynoldsville,  Pa.,    i  Mech.  Eng. 

Bolivar,  4  Arts 

Peekskill,  I  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Rochester,  4  Arts 

Seoul,  Korea,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Northampton,  Mass.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Sp.  Arts 

Cortland,  4  Arts  (2  Med.) 

,  Flemington,  N.J.,      Sp.  Forestry 

,  Bridge  Hampton,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C) 

New  York  City,    4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Gouvemeur,  i  Arts 

Washington,  D.  C.  i  Arte 

Cobleskill,  3  Arte 

Burtonsville,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  2  Arte 

New  York  City,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

New  York  City,    1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Newark,  N/.,  3  Arte 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

New  York  Clfy,\2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

New  York  City,^  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Bath,  Me.,  1  Law 

Paterson,  N.J.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Herkimer,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Booneville,  3  Arte 

Tonawanda,  2  Arte 

Chicago,  III.,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Cincinnati,  O.,  2;Elect.  Eng. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,      iJMech.  Eng. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  i  Architecture 

Lockport,  I  Law 

Ridgewood,  N. /.,  3  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

New  York  City,         i  Elect.  Eng. 
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Hogan,  Lucy  Agnes, 
Hogan,  Margaret  Elizabeth, 
Hogan,  William  Edward, 
Hogan,  William  James, 
Holden,  Ellen  Greene, 
Holden,  Mary  Lathrop, 
Holden,  Sanford  Scribner, 
Holford,  Fred  Dewitt, 
Holland,  Gustave  Peter, 
Hollander,  Samuel, 
Holliday,  Robert  Fleming, 
Holmes,  Alldren  Allgood,  B.S., 
Holmes,  Edward, 
Holmes,  Harold  Wheeler, 
Holmes,  Iva  May, 
Holt,  Corliss  Mason, 


Olean, 

3  Arts 

Olean, 

2  Arts 

Bridgeport^  Conn., 

I  Mech.  Eng, 

Oxford, 

2  Arts 

Buffalo, 

2  Arts 

Buffalo, 

3  Arts 

Chicat^Of 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca, 

2  Veterinary 

Hoobler,  Bert  Raymond,  B.S., 
Hood,  Alfred  Gammon, 
Hooker,  Arline  Burma, 
Hooker,  George  Haines, 
Hooker,  Lona  Emily, 
Hooley,  Francis  George, 
Hoover,  Walter  Wells, 
Hopkins,  Howard  Corwin, 
Hopper,  Herbert  Andrew, 
Hoppin,  John  Keene, 
Horn,  Stanley  Granger, 
Horowitz,  Alfred  Joseph, 
Horowitz,  Bruno  Sigismund, 
Horton,  Adah  Murray, 
Horton,  Harvey  Starring, 
Hosford,  George  Wheeler, 
Hoskot,  Ralph  Elwood, 
Hotchkiss,  Frank  Whitman, 
Houghton,  Clinton  Osborne, 
Howard,  Charles  Walter, 
Howard,  Frederic  H  P, 
Howard,  Harry  Wilder, 
Howard,  J  Clare, 
Howe,  Harry  Northrop, 
Howe,  Samuel  Purdy, 
Howell,  Herbert  Halsey, 


New  Haven,  Conn,,  Sp.  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.p.) 
Dover,  Del.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Atlanta,  Ga,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

IVashington,  D.  C,     i  Civil  Eng. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  i  Arts 

Gouvemeur,  i  Arts 

Fishkillon-//udson,4Mtd.  (N.Y.C.) 


Saganing,  Mich.^ 

Coming, 

Ithaca, 

Watertoivn, 

Ithaca, 

LittU  Falls, 

IVellsville,  A., 

Oil  City,  A., 

Ithaca, 

Buffalo, 

Brooklyn, 


I  Medicine 
I  Arts 

3  Arts 

4  ArU 
I  Arts 
I  Law 

4  Arts  (2  Med.) 

3  Civil  Eng. 

3  Agriculture 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Arts 


New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Silver  Creek, 
Silver  Creek, 
Mexico, 
Dayton,  O., 
Lewiston, 
Potsdam, 
Ogdensburg, 
Chicago,  III., 
Denver,  Colo., 
Franklinville, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
New  York  City, 
Riverhecui, 


4  Arts 

I  Arts 

4  Agricultural 

1  Law 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Arts 

2  Arts 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Arts 

2  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Civil  Etig. 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

4  ArU 
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Howell,  John, 

Howell,  Martin  Armstrong,  Jr., 
Howland,  Prank  Clarence, 
Hoxie,  WyckoflF, 
Hubbard,  Robert  Youngs, 
Hubbell,  Hiram  Gay  lord, 
Haber,  Frederick  William, 
Hutching,  William  Ernest, 
Hudson,  Andrew  James,  B.S., 
Huestis,  Eliza  Dorrance, 
Hu^r,  Alfred, 
Hughes,  Charles  Reginald, 
Hughes,  David  Arthur,  B.L.,  M. 
Hulburd,  Lucius  Sanford, 
Hull,  John  Donald, 
Hulse,  Shirley  Clarke, 
Humphrey,  Allen  Beaumont, 
Humphrey,  Fred  Bemis, 
Humphre3rs,  Eva  Frances, 
Hungerford,  Jay  Clark, 
Hnnkins,  Darius  Sidney, 
Hunt,  Andrew  Dickson, 
Hunt,  Gavine  Dumniond, 
Hunt,  Sanford  Beebe, 
Hunt,  Sylvester  Henry, 
Hunter,  Charles  Welsh, 
Hunter,  Frank, 
Hunter,  Robert  Williamson, 
Hunting,  Irving  Adelbert,  B.S., 
Huntington,  Albert  Henry, 
Huntley,  Harold  Wood, 
Huntoon,  Frank  McElroy, 
Hurlbut,  John, 
Hutchison,  James  Hervey, 
Hutton,  Robert  Leroy, 
Hyde,  Charles  William, 
Hyman,  Charles, 
Hyman,  Samuel  Max, 
Illston,  John  William, 
Imbrie,  William  Morris,  Jr., 
Ingham,  Florence  Dora, 
Inman,  Grace  Edith, 


Buffalo^  I  Law 

McHenry^  lll,^  Sp.  Agriculture 
AkroHy  O.f  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Union  Springs,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Stamford,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Baltimore,  Md,,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn,,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Troy,  4  Arts 

Summerville,  S.  C,  Sp.  Law 

Frederick,  Md,,  1  Civil  Eng. 

L.,  Ph.D.,  Ithaca,  2  Veterinary 

Brasher  Falls,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  4  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Law 

Elmira,  Jr.  Law 

Beekmantown,  3  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Agriculture 

St,  Louis,  Mo,,  I  Elec.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Dallas,  Tex,,  3  Arts 

Chatham,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Long  Branch,  N,J,,  2  Elect.  Eng. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Comwall-on-Hudson,  2  Arts 

Norfolk,  Va.,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Westerly,  R,  /.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Baldwinsville,  4  Arts 

Oneida,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Newark,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Ithaca,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Elkview,  Pa,,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Ridgewood,  N  J,  3  Arts,  ( i  Med. ) 
Coming,  2  Arte 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
New  York  City,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Ithaca,  Sp.  Agriculture 

South  Orange,  N,J,,2  Mech.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  I  Arte 

Ptattsburg,  3  Arte 
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Inslee/  Ralph  Hamilton, 
Irish,  Frederic  Joseph, 
Isaacs,  Harry  Bzekiel, 
Isham,  Helen, 
Ives,  Robert  Austin, 
Jacknowitz,  Maurice  Arthur, 
Jackson,  Charlotte  May, 
Jackson,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Jacobs,  Edward  Clarence, 
Jacobs,  Julius  Lilien,  B.S., 
Jagle,  Elizabeth  Carlisle, 
James,  Lewis  Roscoe, 
Jameson,  Everett  Williams, 
Janson,  Christian  William, 
Jarvie,  Margaret  Scott, 
Jenkins,  Alceste  Rozanna, 
Jenness,  Edith  Samantha, 
Jennings,  Fred  Huntington, 
Jennings,  Hugh, 
Jewett,  Harold  Frederick, 
Joachim,  Henry, 
Johnson,  Charles  Edward, 
Johnson,  Clinton  Watkins, 
Johnson,  Dwight  Penn, 
Johnson,  Frances  Ethel, 
Johnson,  Harry  Disbrow,  Jr., 
Johnson,  Nathan  Clarke, 
Johnston,  Edwin  Christta, 
Johnston,  Harold  Eddy,  B.A., 
Johnston,  Harvey  Isaac, 
Johnston,  John  White, 
Johnston,  Robert  Marsh, 
Johnston,  William  Rendell,  Jr., 
Johnston,  William  Robert, 
Johnstone,  Guy  Carlyle, 
Jones,  Alfred  Harrison, 
Jones,  Arthur  Lucas, 
Jones,  Sevan, 
Jones,  Bradley  Fisher, 
Jones,  Ernest  Wilbur, 
Jones,  Harold  Colbert, 
Jones,  Lloyd  Balderston, 


Newton,  N/.,  2  Civil  Eng. 

PnUrson,  i  Elec.  Eng. 

West  Hoboken,  NJ.,i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Buffalo,  3  Arts 

Ithaca,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Ithaca, 

IthcLca, 

Delhi, 

Atlanta,  Tex,, 

Brooklyn, 

Braddock,  Pa,, 

Buffalo, 

Brooklyn, 

Bergen  Point,  NJ., 

Brooklyn, 

Brooklyn, 

Moravia, 

Moosic  Pa,, 

Hoosick  Falls, 

Brooklyn, 

Cincinnati,  O,, 

Niagara  Falls^ 

Wolcott, 

Ithaca, 

South  Bend,  Ind, 

Pittston,  Pa,, 

Greenwich,  Conn, 

Troy, 

Ovid, 

Rochester, 

Muncie,  Ind,, 


2  Arts 

I  Forestry 

2  Arts 

2  Civil  Eng. 

4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 

4  Med.  (N. 


Y.  C.) 
4  Arts 
2  Arts 
2  Arts 
4  Arts 
Sp.  Law 

3  Mech.  Eng, 

2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

Jr.  Law 

3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

1  Arts 
2  Elec.  Eng. 

1  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Elec.  Eng. 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

2  Arts 

2  Mech.  Eng. 


East  Orange,  N,J,      i  Civil  Eng. 
Oak  Park,  III,,  I  ArU 

Bloomington,  III,,  Sp.  Agriculture 


Ithaca, 

Ithaca, 

New  York  City, 

Syracuse, 

Pike, 

Chicago,  III,, 

West  Grove,  Pa„ 


1  Arts 
2  Elec.  Eng. 
I  Civil  Eng. 

3  Arts 

2  Arts 
3  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Mech.  Eng. 
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Jones,  Mary  Emma, 

Rockaway^  N.  /., 

3  Arts 

Jones,  Paul  Sherwood, 

Ilion^ 

I  Elec.  Eng. 

Jones,  Sherman,  A.B., 

Hamilton, 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Jones,  Thomas  Samuel,  Jr., 

Utica, 

2  Arts 

Jones,  Watkins  Fred, 

RushvilU, 

2  Medicine 

Joseph,  Arthur, 

Cincinnati,  C?., 

I  ArU 

Joslyn,  Raymund  Elbert, 

Jersey  City  Heights;  N,  J 

.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Joslyn,  Royal  Cuthbert, 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N.J.,    i  Arts 

Judd,  Evarest  Amasa, 

Batavia, 

Jr.  Law 

Judd,  Harold  Booth, 

Bethel,  Conn., 

2  Medicine 

Judd,  Mary  Douglas, 

Port  Henry, 

2  Arts 

Judson,  Katharine  Berry, 

Ithaca, 

I  Arts 

Kauter,  Joseph  Bamett, 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Kasper,  Gerard,  Ph.G., 

Brooklyn,             i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C) 

Katzenstein,  Martin  Leopold 

,  B,S.,New  York  City, 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

Katzenstein,  William,  B.S., 

New  York  City, 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Keegan,  Lora  Teressa, 

Ithaca, 

I  Agriculture 

Keeler,  John  Mills,  Jr., 

Baltimore,  Md,, 

2  Forestry 

Kees,  Prederica  Christiana, 

Newark,  N  J, 

3  Arts 

Keiser,  George  Michael, 

Pasadena,  Cal., 

Sp.  Law 

Keith,  Arthur  Rubel, 

Rome, 

I  Arts 

Kellar,  Arthur  Ripont, 

Buffalo, 

3  Civil  Eng. 

Keller,  Lena  Marguerite, 

Ilion, 

I  Arts 

Kelleran,  Sidney  Hovey, 

Buffalo, 

Jr.  Law 

Kelley,  Charles  Earl, 

Dayton,  0., 

2  Arts 

Kelley,  Elias  Heathman, 

Dayton,  a, 

I  Law 

Kellogg,  Alfred  Ostrom, 

Dobbs  Ferry, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Kellogg,  Charles  Potter, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  Sp.  Architecture 

Kellogg,  James  Gifford, 

Chicago,  III., 

I  Elect  Eng. 

Kelly,  James  Bernard, 

Scranton,  Pa., 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Kelly,  Joseph  Thomas,  Jr., 

IVashington,  D.  C, 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

Kelsey,  Charles  Everett, 

North  Tonawanda, 

3  Arts 

Kelsey,  Earl  Hewes, 

North  Tonawanda, 

I  Arts 

Kelsey,  Weston  Maynard, 

Salamanca, 

I  Arts 

Kemball,  Anna  Loring, 

IVashington.  D.  C, 

4  Arts 

Kennedy,  George  De  Hart, 

Buffalo, 

2  Medicine 

Kennedy,  William  Mark, 

Oberlin,  0., 

3  Architecture 

Kenneweg,  Albert  Henry, 

Cumberland,  Md., 

I  Elect.  Eng. 

Kent,  Ralph  Sherlock, 

Ithaca, 

4Art8 

Kenyon  Charles  Hill, 
Kephart,  Edwin  Murray,  B.S., 
Kern,  James  Valentine, 


Morton,  Sp.  Agriculture 

New  Castle,  Ky.,         2  Elect  Eng. 
New  York  City,    4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C) 
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Kem,  John  Prank  Hamlet, 
Kerr,  William  Murray, 


Ketcham,  Cornelius  Starlyn  Newell,  Oswego, 


Dunkirk,  2  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Ketcham,  Harry  Burton, 
Ketcham,  Lawrence  Temple, 
Kieb,  Raymond  Francis  Charles, 
Kiep,  Adeline  Carrie, 
Kilbourne,  Byron  Albert, 
Kilburn,  Lyman  Annise, 
Kimber,  Anna  E, 
Kinavan,  Josette  Marie, 
King,  Clifford  Marshall,  A.B., 
Kingsland,  Roger  Leverick, 
Kinne,  Hiram  Earl, 
Kinne,  James  Blaine, 
Kinney,  Carl  Garfield, 
Kinney,  Jay  P, 
Kinney,  John  Alpin, 
Kinsman,  Cyrus  Hillraan, 
Kinyon,  Austin  Leonard, 
Kipp,  Roy  Henry, 
Kirklaud,  Bert  Persons, 
Kissick,  Joseph, 
Kittredge,  Joseph  Powers, 
Klaber,  John  James, 
Kleban,  Hynian, 
Klein,  Morris  James, 
Klein  berg,  Benjamin, 
Kline,  Bertha, 
Kline,  William  Arthur, 
Kling,  Herbert  Allen, 
Klinkowstein,  Jacob  Joshua. 
Klock,  Frederic  Adam, 
Kluepfel,  Philip  Alexander, 
Knapp,  John, 
Knapp.  John  Wiltsie, 
Knapp,  Leland  Garfield, 
Knapp,  Robert  Shakelton, 
Knapp,  Valentine  Mott, 
Knauss,  Charles  William, 
Kniakem,  Walter  Hamlin, 


Middletown, 

Eltnira, 

Lowville, 

Brooklyn, 

Liberty, 

Gowanda, 

Fulton, 

Ithaca, 

Sandusky,  O,, 

Nuiley,NJ,, 


2  Elect.  Eng. , 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Arts,  (2  Med. ) 

I  Arts 

4  Arts 

Jr.  Law 

4  Architecture 

I  Arts 

2  Civil  Eng. 

i  Elect.  Eng. 


Hartztnck  Seminary,  2  Agriculture 


Ovid, 
Newton,  /Cans., 
Snowdon, 
Jamestoivn, 
Plainfteld,NJ., 
Troy,  Pa,, 
Shortsville, 
Smith's  Mills, 
New  York  City, 
Rochester, 
New  York  City, 
New  York  City, 
New  York  City, 
New  York  City, 
Forest  Home, 
Amsterdam, 
Woodbine,  Iowa, 
New  York  City, 
St.  Johnsville, 
Utica, 
Etna, 

Fairmount, 
Plattsburg, 
Waver  ly. 
North  Clove, 
New  York  City, 
Deposit, 


Sr.  Law 

3  Arts 

4  Arts 
Jr.  Law 

1  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Agriculture 

2  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Agriculture 

1  Arts 
4  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Civil  Eng. 
I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

1  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

2  Arts 
Sr.  Law 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

4  Elect.  Eng. 

3  Arts 
3  Veterinary 

Jr.  Law 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

1  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Veterinary 

4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

2  Mech.  Eng. 


Knowlson,  James  Somerville,  2d,    Western  Springs,  III,,  1  Mech.  Eng. 
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Knox,  Herbert, 
Koehler,  Charles  George,  Jr., 
Koehler,  Leopold  Jacob, 
Koehler,  Mathilda  Anna, 
Konimel,  Louis  Moses, 
Koon,  Sidney  Graves, 
Kramer,  Edwin  Weed, 
Kramer,  George  Howard, 
Kratzeustein,  Hugo, 
Kmse,  Edgar  Gilbert, 
Kugler,  Clarence  Blyler,  Jr., 
Kuhlmey,  Walter  Andrew, 
Kuhn,  Alfred  George, 
Kuhn,  George  Wilfrid, 
Kurtz,  William  Overton, 
Kuschke,  Harry  Travor, 


ConnellsvilUt  A.,  4  Elect.  Bng. 
Brooklyn^  i  Arts,  (i  Medicine) 
New  York  City,   4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 


Springland, 
New  York  Cify, 
Auburn^ 
Patterson,  La,, 
Dayton,  O., 
New  York  City, 
Cincinnati,  O., 
Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
Chicago,  III., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Brooklyn, 
Helena,  Mont., 


I  Arts 
3  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

3  Elect.  Eng. 

1  Civil  Bng. 

4  Elect.  Eng. 

2  Civil  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

Jr.  Law 
I  Elect  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Elect.  Eng. 

1  Elect.  Bng. 

2  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Arts 


Plymouth,  Pa., 
Kuschke,  Maud  Louise,  B.E.,  M.B.,  Plymouth,  Pa., 
Lacey,  Thomas  Biglow,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  1  Arts,  ( i  Med.) 

Lacy,  George  Stuart,  Ithaca,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

LaflR^r.  Oscar,  New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Laird,  Ida  Marie,  Auburn, 

Lake,  Howard  Clarence,  Jamestown, 

Lamar,  Philip  Rucker,  B.S.inM.E.,  Augusta,  Ga., 


Lamb,  Henry  Cleaveland, 
Lambert,  Sophia  Wilhelmina, 
Lamson,  Warren  Atherton, 
Lance,  Edgar  Richards, 
Lande,  Abraham, 
Lander,  Ralph  Clinton, 
Landers,  Eugene, 
Lane,  Richard  Jenkins, 
Langdon,  Armaud  Creamer, 
Lange,  Carl  William, 
Lantz,  Eleanor, 
Lara,  Edward  Maurice, 
Larson,  Archie  Milton, 
Lask,  Frederic, 
Latlirop,  Henry  Julian, 
Lathrop,  William  Romeyn, 
Lauder,  Andrew  Gilbert, 
Lauderdale,  Charles  A, 
Laurent,  Fred  Carden, 


Cooperstown, 
Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  III., 
Brooklyn, 
Elmira, 

Naugatuck,  Conn., 
Upper  Lisle, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Brooklyn, 
Galveston,  Tex., 
Newark,  N.J., 
Powhatan,  Md., 

Willmar,^  Minn., 
New  York  City, 

Tottenville, 
Seneca  Falls, 
Binghamton, 
Geneseo, 
Little  Falls, 


2  Arts,  (I  Med.) 
Jr.  Law 

3  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Arts 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
Jr.  Law 
1  Medicine 
I  Architecture 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

1  Civil  Eng. 

1  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Medicine 

2  Civil  Eng. 

2  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Elect.  Eng. 

I  Arts 
2  Mech.  Eng. 
4  Agriculture 

4  Mech.  Eng. 
Jr.  Uw 
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Law,  Lito  Willet, 

Lawrance,  Elliott  Wagstaff, 

Lawraace,  Norman  Spear, 

Lawstng,  Julia  Elsie, 

Lazarus,  David, 

Leahy,  Mary  Beatrice, 

Lear,  John  Emery,  B.S., 

Lee,  John  McClellan, 

Lee,  Porter  Raymond, 

Lefebore,  Emile  Joseph,  M.A., 

Lefifens,  Walter  Conrad, 

Le  Fevre,  Daniel  Du  Boise, 

Lefferts,  Florence  Daisy, 

Leigh  ton,  Frederick, 

L^n,  Ricardo, 

de  Leon,  Lionel  Henriquez, 

Leonard,  Bert  Campfield, 

Lessels,  Clarence, 
Lesser,  Louis, 

Leupp,  Harold  Lewis, 

Levi,  David  Rich, 

Levison,  Isaac, 

Levitas,  George  Max, 

Levy,  Abraham  Aaron, 

Levy,  Bernie  Meyer, 

Levy,  Harriet  Malvina, 

Levy,  Isaac, 

Levy,  Lillian  Zerline, 

Levy,  Samuel, 

Lewis,  Carrie  May, 

Lewis,  Clarence  Olds, 

Lewis,  George  Rae, 

Lewis,  John  Howard, 

Lewis,  Lloyd  Virgil, 

Lewis,  Philip, 

Lewis,  William  Newton, 

Licht,  Louis  Frederick,  Ph.G., 

Lichtenstein,  Walter  Garfield, 

Liddle,  Robert  Dorn, 

Liebergall,  Joseph,  B.S,, 

Lieder,  Frederick  William  Charles, 

Lies,  Bennett  Frederick, 

31 


Brooklyn^  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Rochester,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Riverside,  III.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Richboro,  Pa,^  1  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Gouverneur,  i  Arts 

Richmond,  Va.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Pittsbuarg,  Pa,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Buffalo,  3  Arts 

Manchac,  P,  ^.,  La,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  2  Veterinary 

Gloversville,  3  Arts 

Canandaigua,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Oaxaca,  Mexico,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Washington,  D.  C,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Seneca  Falls,  i  Arts 

Troy,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Washington,  D.  C,  4  Arts 

Buffalo,  4  Arts 

New  York  City,  1  Law 

New  York  City,  2  Med.'(N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Albany,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Elmira,  4  Arts 

Elmira,  4  Arts 

Williamsport,  Pa,,  1  Arts 

Malone,  i  Law 

Catskill,  3  Arts 

Lockport,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Newark,  NJ,,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Portland,  Ore,,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Vernon,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Pittsburg,  Pa,,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  3  Med.  (N.Y.  C.) 

Rochester,  Sr.  Law 

Scranton,  Pa,,  i  Law 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Brooklyn^  4  Arts 

Buffalo,  I  Law 
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Light,  Herbert  Gary, 
Lighthall,  Raymond  Joseph, 
Litidman,  Raymond  Heald, 
Lines,  Edwin  Fuller, 
Lipbschitz,  Julias  Philip, 
Lippert,  Frederick  Charles, 
Lippman,  Thomas  Charles,  Ph.G, 
Little,  Clarence  Duane, 
Littlejohn,  Charles  Frederick, 
Locke,  Laura  May, 
Locke,  Mabel, 
Loeber,  Edith, 
Loeber,  Florence,  A.B., 
Loew,  Eiias  Avery, 
Loewe,  Mathias  Christian, 
Loe  wen  thai,  William  Herman, 
London,  Julius, 
London,  Monte, 
Long,  Guy  Edwin, 
Longbothum,  Marion  Tappan, 
Longnecker,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Loomis,  Francis  James, 
Loomis,  Leroy  Howard, 
Loop,  Howard  Scott, 
Lorenz,  James  Nicholas, 
Losee,  Mace  Anderson, 
Loveland,  Frank  De  Wolf, 
Lowary,  Oak  man  Hess, 
Ludden,  Qertrude  Ellis, 
Ludlow,  Charles  Arabut, 
Ludlow,  Justin  Wyman,  M.S., 
Ludwig,  Robert  Francis,  A.B., 
Lueder,  Charles  Augustus, 
Lufif,  Henry  Edmund, 
Lull,  Gerard  Bramley, 
Lundell,  Guslave  Ernest  Fred, 
Lusk,  Clayton  Riley, 
Luther,  George  William, 
Lyford,  Charles  Albert, 
Lyon,  Charles  Albert,  A.B., 
Macbeth,  James  Hamilton, 
Macbridc,  Beatrice  Clark, 


Dunkirk^  i  Law 

Ithacay  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Chicago,  TIL  i  Mech.  Eng. 

New  Haven,  Conn,,  2  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,     i  Mech.  Eng. 

,  Sag  Harbor,  3  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Moniclair,  N.J.,  i  Elect  Eng. 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  /.  Sp.  For. 
IVelUboro,  Pa.,  i  Arts 

Wellshoro,  Pa.,  i  Arts 

New  Orleans,  La.,  i  Arts,(i  Med.) 
New  Orleans,  La.,  i  Law 

New  York  City,  4  Arts 

Danhury,  Conn.,  Sp.  Arts 

Evansville,  2nd.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
New  York  City,  i  Arts 

WilkeS'Barre,  Pa.,  4  Civil  Eng. 
Huntington,  4  Arts 

Delta,  O.,  3  ArU 

Phoenix,  2  Veterinary 

Cleveland,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

North  East,  Pa.,  i  Agriculture 
Urichsville,  O.,  i  Arts 

Living stonville,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C) 
New  York  City.  3  Mech.  Eng. 
WeUsville,  O.,  4  Arts 

Brooklyn,  1  Arts 

Monroe,  Wis.,  2  Arts 

Chicago,  III.  3  Civil  Eng. 

Chicopee,  Mass.,  3  Me<l.  (N.Y.C.) 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa,,  3  Veterinary 
Oak  Park,  III.,  i  Law 

Delhi,  2  Forestry 

Poughkeepsie,  3  Arts 

Chenango  Forks,  Sr.  Law 

Olean,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Waverly,  2  Forestry 

East  Orange,  N.J.,   2  Elect.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  Sr.  Law 

New  Yofk  City,  3  Arts 
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Mc  Bride,  Jessie  Esther, 
McCarthy,  Alice  Margaret, 
McCarthy,  John  William,  A.B., 
McCarthy,  Lawrence  John, 
McCarthy,  William  Timothy, 
McClain,  Harry  Richard. 
McClenahan,  Le  Roy  Regester, 
McClune,  Julia  Eliza, 
McCoUoms,  Max  Reed, 
McCoUum.  Francis  Xavier, 
McCorkle,  John  Thomas  Riley, 
McCormick,  Bradley  Thomas, 
McCourt,  Walter  Edward, 
McCreary,  Edward  Ansel,  A.B., 
McCreary,  Elsie, 
McDermott,  George  Rolland,  Jr., 
McDonald,  Malcom  Snmmerled, 


Davenport^  la., 
Addison  y 

Holyoke^  Mass.,     i 
RockvilUy  Conn.,  i 
New  York  City, 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Baltimore,  Md., 
Ithaca, 
Newton,  la., 
Lockport, 
Canonsburg,  Pa., 
Brookland,  D.  C. 
Brooklyn, 
Cohoes, 
CohoeSy 
Ithaca, 


4  Arts 

1  Arts 
Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

I  Veterinary 
Sr.  Law 

1  Elect.  Eng. 

2  ArU 

2  Mech  Eng. 

Sr.  Law 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

3  Elect  Eng. 

2  ArU 
Jr.  Law 

2  Arts 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng 


Chicago,  III., 
Macdonald,  Robert  Stevenson,  Ph.B., 

London,  Ont.,  Can.,  4Med.(N.  Y.C.) 
McDonald,  Harry  George,  Granville,  i  Arts 

McEvoy,  James  Francis,  Bliss,  i  Arts 

McFerran,  Caroline  Hamlin,  Gouvemeur,  2  Arts 

McGavock,  Edward  Pointer,  A.B.,  M.D., 

IVythevilU,  Va.,  Sp.  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 


MacGill,  Caroline  Elizabeth, 
McGinity,  John  Thomas, 
McGinnis,  Bernard  Benedict, 
McGlade,  John  Joseph, 
McGonegal,  George  Arthur, 
McGonegal,  Richard  Killen, 
McGraw,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr., 
MacGregor,  Herbert  Paterson, 
McGuire,  Peter  Stephen, 
McGunnegle,  James, 
McHenry,  Roy  Congdon, 
McKay,  Florence  Lucinda, 
McKenna,  Joseph  Augustine, 
Macintosh,  Blanchard  Mitchell, 
Mackintosh,  Douglass, 
Mcintosh,  Fred  D, 
Mack,  Winfred  Berdell, 


Peterboro,  Ont.,  Can,,  1  Arts 

Green  Island,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Genesee,  Pa.,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. 
Rochester,  4  Arts 

Troy,  Jr.  Law 

Ithaca,  3  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Buffalo,  2  Arts 

Meadville,  Pa.,  4  Arts 

Binghamton,  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Can.,  2  Arch- 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Can.,  4  Arch. 
Ohio,  Jr.  Law 

Ithaca,  I  Veterinary 
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MacKellar,  James, 
MacKellar,  Thomas, 
McKnight,  Thomas  Joseph, 
McKoon,  Morgau  Lane, 
McLachlen,  Eugene  Hall, 
McLaury,  Dorr  Westcott, 
McLeod,  Albert  Duncan, 
McLeary,  Samuel  Harvey, 
Mcl/>ughlin,  Ray  Pratt, 
McMahon,  Francis  Edward, 
MacLeod,  Murdock  Douglas, 

MacMahon,  Herbert  Brant, 
McMeekan,  David,  Jr., 
MacMillan,  Mary,  A.B., 
McMullen,  Horace  Dwight, 
McMurtrie,  William  Anderson,  Ph 
McNair,  Frederick  Henry, 
McNamara,  Agnes  Keenan, 
McNamara,  Helen  Catherine, 
McNamara,  John  Aloyisius, 
Macneil,  Murray,  A.B., 
McNitt,  Robert  Joseph, 
McNitt,  Willard  Charles, 
McPherson,  Henry  Hume, 
McRae,  Frank  George, 
McSparren,  Charles  Russell, 
McTammany,  Etta, 
Mabey,  J  Corwin, 
Madden,  John  Alden, 
Magid,  Maurice  Oliver, 
Magill,  William  Henry, 
Maginnis,  Edward  Arthur, 
Magoffin,  James  Aaron, 
Mainwaring,  William  Hamer, 
Major,  Carl  William, 
Mai  Ion,  Richard  Sandford, 
Mallory,  Phillips  Henry, 
Mai  one,  George  Edward, 
Mann,  Albert  Russell, 
Mann,  Charles  Mattland, 
Mann,  Paul  Blakeslee, 


Nyackf  I  Medicine 

Philadelphia,  A.,  i  Civil  Eng. 
Dubuque,  la.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Lang  Eddy,  3  Arts 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jr.  Law 

Piortlandville^  Sp..  Agriculture 
Buffalo,  I  Arts 

San  Antonio,  Tex,,  3  Elect.  Eng. 
Utica,  I  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Worcester,  Mass,,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
ValUy  Field,  P,  E,  /.,  Can., 

3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Anderson,  Ind,,  4  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  4  Med.,  (N.Y.C.) 
Picton,  Ont,,  Can.,  2  Afts 

B..  Belvidere,  N,J,,\  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Mt.  Morris,  i  Veterinary 

Binghamton.  Jr.  Law 

Binghamton,  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Veterinary 

St,John,N,  B,,  Can,,  i  Law 

Logansport,  Ind.,  4  Arts 

Logansport,  Ind,,  i  Arts 

Bergen,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Schuylerville,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  I  Law 

Troy,  I  Arts 

Montclair,  N.J.,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Ithaca,  I  Veterinary 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Chicago,  III.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

North  Tonawanda,  4  Arts 

Miner's  Mills,  Pa,,  1  Mech.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Paterson  N,J.,  i  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C. ) 
Brooklyn,  2  Architecture 

Spencerport,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Pittsburg,  Pa,,  Sp.  Agriculture 
New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Potsdam,  4  Arts 
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3  Elect  Eng. 
Ithaca^  I  Veterinary 

Newport  News,  Ka.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  Sp.  Forestry 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Morris  Plains,  N./.,  ^  Elect.  Eng. 
Salente,  Oregon,  4  Arts 


Mann,  William  Lowry,  B.S.  in  E.  E.,  Cobham,  Va., 

Manning,  Clyde, 

Manville,  William  Willett, 

Margolin,  Louis, 

Marquardt,  Florence  Anna, 

Marsh,  Charles  Mercer,  Jr., 

Marsh,  Myrtle  Kathryn,  A.B., 

Martin  Arthur  Harold, 

Martin,  Harry  Wheeler, 

Martin,  Isabel, 

Martin  Lawrence, 

Martin,  Mattie  Alexander, 

Martinez,  Carlos  Alfonso,  B.S. 

Martinez,  Claudio  J, 

Marvin,  Ralph  Erwin, 

Marx,  August, 

Mason,  Allen, 

Mason,  Charles  Winder,  Jr., 

Mason,  Edward  Fraser, 

Mason,  Marcellius, 

Masters,  Frank  Wynne, 

Mathewson,  Edward  Simon, 

Maule,  William  Maris, 

Maull,  George  Thomas, 

Maxson,  Cullen  6, 

Maxwell,  Howard, 

Maybaum,  Jacob, 

Maytham,  Walter  John, 

Meacham,  Leslie  James, 

Meade,  George  Cahill, 

Mechling,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr.,  Germantown,  Pn,, 


Cooperstown,          2 

Arts,  (I  Med.) 

Worcester, 

I  Arts 

Auburn^ 

3  Arts 

Adams,  Mass,, 

2  Arts 

Dublin,  Va., 

4  Arts 

imos,  Coah,  Mexico, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

I  Civil  Eug. 

Toledo,  0„ 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

I  Mech.  Eug. 

New  York  City, 

I  Forestry 

Owego, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va., 

Sp.  Agr. 

New  Orleans,  La., 

I  Forestry 

Cortland,             3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Collins,  Pa., 

4  Forestry 

Lewes,  Del.,  i  Elect  Eug. 

Jersey  City,  N.J.,i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Columbus,  O.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Buffalo,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Adamsville,  Mich.,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 


Parish, 


Meddaugh,  Samuel  Addison, 
Meeker,  Fred  North, 
Meeker,  Lewis  Edgar,  Jr., 
Meissuer,  Scott  Thadeus, 
Melvin,  Carroll  Loomis, 
Mergen thaler,  Fritz  Lillian, 
Merrell,  Caroline  Wallace, 
Merrill,  George  Bartges, 
Merrill,  Harry  Raymond, 
Merrill,  James  Huse, 
Merrill,  Whitney, 


Auburn, 
Hannibal, 
Brooklyn, 
Erie,  Pa., 
Bradford,  Pa., 
Baltimore,  Md., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Akron,  O.t 
Schenectady, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Brooklyn, 


Jr.  Law 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Arts 

2  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Arts 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Jr.  Law 
I  Elect.  Eng. 
3  Mech.  Eng. 
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Memtt,  Eugene, 

Merritt,  Louise  Harriet  Flanders, 
Meyer,  Matilda  Caroline, 
Meyer,  Edgar  Joseph, 
Meyers,  Clarence  William, 
Middleditch,  Lyman, 
Middleton,  Joseph  Henry, 
Milbauk,  Samuel, 
Milks,  Howard  Jay, 
Millen,  Charles, 
Miller,  Alfred  Harmer, 
Miller,  Arthur  Frederick, 
Miller,  Bruce  McCutcheon, 
Miller,  Frederick, 
Miller.  Gladys, 
Miller,  Reba  Jane, 
Miller,  Walter  Fobes, 
Mills,  Chester  Lee, 
Mills,  Frank  Smith, 
Mills,  Frederic  Alden, 
Mills,  Frederick  Peter, 
Miltimore,  Dean,  B.S., 
Millimore,  Edward, 
Miner,  Fred  Lock, 
Miner,  George  Harry,  B.Agr., 
Mirick,  Carlos  Brown, 
Miskella,  William  James, 
Mislig,  Michael,  Ph.G., 
Mitchell,  Evelyn  Groesbeeck, 
Mitchell,  Frank  Davis, 
Mitchell,  Louis  Adolph, 
Mix,  Charles  Melvin,  A.B., 
Mix,  David  Cameron, 
Moffett,  William  Stuart,  B.S., 
Mohan,  John  Francis, 
Molatsch,  Otto, 
Moler,  Albert  Daniel, 
Monagle,  Catharine  Louise, 


Millhrook^ 

Malone, 

Brooklyn^ 

New  York  City, 

New  York  City, 

South  Orange,  N.  /, 

Troy, 


3  Arts 
2  Arts 
I  Arts 

I  Elect  Eng. 
4  Civil  Eng. 

I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Arts 


New  York  City,   3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Candor,  i  Veterinary 

Ithaca,  2  Veterinary 

Gemtantown,  Pa.,     2  Elect.  Eng. 
Buffalo,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Mt.  Vernon,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  2  Arts 

IVest  Brighton,  i  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  2  Architecture 

Hume,  3  Arts 

Andover,  Mass., 
Brooklyn, 
Mt.  Morris, 
Catskill, 
Catskill, 
Oxford, 

New  York  Mills, 
JVashington,  D.  C, 


4  Arts 

I  Arts 

I  Law 

4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

I  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Sp.  Agriculture 

2  Veterinary 

I  Elect.  Eng. 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Vilna,  Russia,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
E.  Orange,  N.J.,  4  Arts,  {i  Med.) 
Mt.  Vernon,  2  Arts 

Utica,  4  Civil  Eng. 

Petroleum,  Ind.,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Ithaca,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Brookewood,  Va.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 


Norwich,  1  Arts 

Monje,  Arthur,  Sante  FS,  Argentine  Republic,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Montgomery,  James  Joseph,  Watertown,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Montgomery,  Warren,  New  York  City,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Moody,  Robert  Maxwell,  Titusville,  Pa.,  i  Arts 
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Moody,  William  Howard, 
Moody,  William  Falley, 
Moon,  Truman  Jesse, 
Moore,  Elbert  Owen, 
Mootnick,  Morris  William, 
Moran,  Harry  Powell,  B.S., 
Moree,  Edward  Augustus, 
Morgan,  Alfred  Cookman, 
Morgon,  William  Albery,  Jr., 
Morgan,  William  Montgomery, 
Morrison,  Clark,  Jr., 
Morrison,  James, 
Morrison,  Olive  Butler, 
Morrow,  Preston  Knox,  A.B., 
Morse,  Henry  New, 
Morse,  Raymond  Parmalee, 
Morton,  Clarence  Garfield, 
Morton,  Neil, 
Moses,  Henry  Ralph, 
Mosher,  Edgar  Seeber,  A.B., 
Moskowitz,  Abraham, 
Mothershead,  John  Leland, 
Mott,  Charles  Earle, 
Moulson,  Charles  Edward,  A.B., 
Moulton,  Louis  Hamilton, 
Mount,  Louis  Burgh, 
Mowat,  John  Frederic, 
Moxley,  William  Francis, 
Moycr,  Thomas  JefiFerson, 
Mudge,  Alfred  Eugene,  Jr., 
Mudge,  James  Douglass, 
Mueden,  George  Frederic, 
Mueden,  Rudolph  Eduard, 
Mueller,  Curt  Berthold, 
Mueller,  Fred  Jacob, 
Mulroy,  William  Leo, 
Muncy,  William  Mabley, 
Mundy,  Roswell  Flowers, 
Munger,  Henry  Jairus, 
Munn,  Ida  Elise, 
Munroe,  Edward, 
Munroe,  Harold  Simonds, 


Saratoga  Springs,  i  Arts 

New  Castle,  A.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 
Potsdam,  3  Arts 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Candor,  2  Arts 

Concord,  Del.,  1  Agriculture 

Buffalo,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Seaford,  Del.,  4  Agriculture 

Oswego,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Washington,  D.  C,  i  Arts 

East  Orange,  N.J.,  2  Elect.  Eng. 
Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Abington,  Mass.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Groton,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Auburn,  Sr.  Law 

Brooklyn,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Oneida,  2  Architecture 

Rochester,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Cuba,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Troy,  2  Arts  (i  Med.) 

Peoria,  III.,  2  Arts 

Elmira,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Fort  Plain,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  2  Arts 

Harpersville,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Washington,  D.  C,  2  Civil  Eng. 
Washington,  D.C.,l  Mech.  Eng. 
Cleveland,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

New  Ulm,  Minn.,  i  Civil  Eng. 
Marcellus,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Babylon,  i  Law 

Chicago,  III.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Herkimer,  i  Arts 

Newark,  N.J.,  4  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Joliet,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 
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Murphy,  Joseph  Gleeson, 
Murphy,  William  Andrew, 
Murray,  Charles  Edward, 
Murray,  Katherine  Francis, 
Murset,  Charles  William, 
Musgrove,  John  Culver, 
Mussoi),  Lucia  Birdsall, 
Myers,  Curtis  Clark, 
Myers,  Elizabeth  Aerial, 
Myers,  William  Beach, 
Nachmanu,  Albert  Louis, 
Nagel,  Harry  Covillc, 
Naret,  Joel  Quarrier, 
Nathan,  George  Jean, 
Nattrass,  Robert  Birnn, 
Neave,  Pierson  Mitchell, 
Nechamkin,  Alexander, 
Neff,  William, 
Nelbach,  George  Joseph, 
Nell,  Edwin  Bryden, 
Nellis,  Prank  Edward, 
Nelson,  Egbert  Vernon, 
Nemey,  May  Childa, 
NeUorg,  Sol  Charles, 
Neville,  John  Henry, 
Newberry,  Andrew  White, 
Ncwcomb,  Wallace  Ranlette, 
Newkirk,  Edgar  Daniel, 
Newlander,  Alfred, 
Newman,  Edmund  Taylor, 
Newman,  Frederick  Jerome, 
Newman,  Thomas  S, 
Newton,  George  Albert, 
Newton,  Ralph  Henry, 
Newton,  Wilbur  W, 
Nicholls,  William  Garland, 
Nichols,  Carroll  Leja, 
Nichols,  Elizabeth, 
Nichols,  Ellen  Jane, 
Niles,  Walter  Lindsay, 
Nitchie,  Charles  Carter, 
North,  Robert, 


Detroit,  Mich,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Joliet,  III.,  I  Arts 
WilkeS'Barre,  A.,?  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

lort  Jervis,  i  "Medicine 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,        3  Mech.  Eng. 

Binghamton,  3  Arts 

Buffalo,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Frankfort,  i  Arts 

Dubuque,  la,,  i  Civil  Eng. 

New\York  City^  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Norwich,  2  Mech,  Eng. 

New  YorkTCity,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O,,  2 'Arts 

Hoboken,  NJ.,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Dresden,  O,,  4 'Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Walton,  2  Arts 

Utica,  I  Arts 

Rochester,  3  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Cold  Spring,  Jr.  Law 

Green  Island,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  Mich.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Chicago,  III.,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

S.  Dayton,  i  Arts 

Canastota,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Buffalo-,  I  Arts 

Buffalo,  J  Arts 

Hopedale,  Mass.,  2  Civil  Eng. 
St.  fames,           i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  I  Arts 

Cohoes,  4  Mech.  Eng. 
Brooklyn,            2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Buffalo,  4  Arts 
Lebanon,              4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Evanston,  III.,  i  Arts 

Batavia,  1  Architecture 
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Northrup,  Grace  Irene, 
Northrup,  Lewis  Mulford, 
Norton,  Edward  Sylvester, 
Norton,  Irvin, 

Norton,  Thomas  Joseph,  A.B., 
Norton,  William  John, 
Norwood,  Harry  Yorke, 
Nowak,  Walter  William, 
Nutting,  Raymond, 
Oberndorf,  Clarence  Paul. 
O'Brien,  Abigail  Adaline, 
O'Brien,  Arthur  William, 
O'Brien,  Daniel  Howard, 
O'Daniel,  Howard  Leighton, 
O'Day,  Sylvester  Francis, 
Odell,  Howard  Bailey, 
Odell,  Jay  Bernard, 
Odell,  Letitia  Rebekak, 
Offutt.  Mitcheni  Webb, 
Okerstrom,  Ouiga  Edith, 
Oldberg,  Virgil, 
Oldham,  George  Ashton, 
Oliver,  Mark, 
Ollason,  Peter, 
Olmstead,  Albert  Ten  Eyck, 
Olmstead,  Orimel  Brown, 
Olsen,  Thorsten  Yhlen, 
O'Malley,  James,  A.B., 
O'Neill,  Grace, 
O'Neill,  James  George, 
Ormsby,  Marguerite  I/>uise, 
Orr,  George  Francis, 
Oritz  de  Rozas,  Alfredo, 
Osborne,  Alfred  Barber, 
Osborne,  Curtis  Ralph, 
Osgood,  Sidney  Eugene, 
Oswald,  Frederick  William,  Jr., 
Ott,  George  Frederick,  Jr., 
Ott,  Oran  Whitman, 
Ottley,  Alice  Maria, 
Overbaugh,  Mabel  Ada, 
Overman,  Edward  Benton, 


Ellicoiiville,  2  Arts 

Whitney* s  Point ,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,   2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Camden,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Lee,  Mass.,          i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Baltimore,  Md.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Allegany,  2  Arts 

Buffalo,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Utica,  4  Arts 

Rochester,  i  Arts 

High  Market,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  4  Arts 

Binghamton,  4  Arts,  (2  Med.) 

Cleveland,  O.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Arts 

Jamestown,  i  Arts 

Georgetown,  Ky,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Denver,  Colo.,  3  Arts 

Chicago,  III, ,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O.,  4  Arts 

Chicago,  III,,  I  Law 

Watsonville,  Cat,,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Troy,  4  Arts 

Orwell,  I  Law 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  Jr.  Law 

Albany,  2  Arts 

Geneva,  3  .\rts 

Norwich,             3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Scranton,  Pa,,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Ithaca,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Oneonta,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Athens,  Pa.,  2  Elect.  Eng. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,         Sp.  Ar. 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Phila.,  Pa,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Oak  Park  III,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Seneca  Castle,  2  Arts 

Amsterdam,  i  Arts 

Springfield,  Mass,,  2  Arts 
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Overman,  Max  Cyrus, 
Owen,  Ira  June, 
Owens,  Harry  Christmas, 
Packard,  Daniel  Barry,  A.B., 
Page,  Edwin, 
Page,  Roy, 

Paine,  Henry  Ellsworth, 
Palmer,  Elnora  May, 
Palmer,  Eugene  Preston,  Jr., 
Palmer,  Lewis  Eugene, 
Palmer,  Maude  Raymond, 
Palmer,  Robert  Wayne, 
Palmer,  William  Hailes, 
Palmi^,  Marguerite  Thiel, 
Pappe,  Theodore  Prankel, 
Pardessus,  Plorian  George, 
Parke,  Lester  Andrew, 
Parker,  Esther  Emily, 
Parker,  James  Griswold, 
Parker,  Jason  Samuel, 
Parkhurst,  George  Grant, 
Parmenter,  Louie  Allen, 
Parsons,  George, 
Parsons,  Wilber  Hay  den,  B.S., 
Paskett,  Winifred  Llewellyn, 
Paton,  Lanice  Belle, 
Patterson,  Graham  Creighton, 
Patterson,  John  Rea, 
Patterson,  Robert  Rhoode, 
Pattison,  Roy  Stuart, 
Pawling,  Jesse  Randolph, 
Payne,  Charles  Rockwell, 
Payne,  Esther  Kempton, 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 
Peace,  William  Stearly, 
Pearson,  Henry,  B.S., 
Pearson,  John  Calder, 
Pease,  George  Norman, 
Peck,  Allen  John, 
Peck,  Ellery  Newell, 
Peck,  Ross  Sanders, 
Peck,  William  Tracy, 


Springfield y  Mass.,  2  Arts 

Oak  Park,  III.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Morristown,  N.J.^  i  Law 

Greenville,  Pa. ,  2  Civil  Eng- 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng' 

Chicago,  III.,  2  Mech.  Eug. 

Cleveland,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eug. 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Seneca  Falls,  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Seneca  Falls,  3  Arts 
Mechanicville,    4  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C. ) 

Brooklyn,  2  Arts 

Sioux  City,  la.,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Elect  Eng. 

iVesley,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Matteawan,  i  Arts 

Cape  Vincent,  i  Law 
Lyons,                 4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Buffalo,  I  Law 

Corinth,  2  Medicine 

Winnebago,  III.,  4  Arts 

Troy,  Pa.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Palmyra,  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  Arts 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  4  Arte 

Geneseo,  2  Arts,  (i  Med. ) 

Mayville,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Watertown,  i  Arts 
Wadhams  Mills,    4  Arts,  (2  Med.) 

Mayfield,  i  Arts 

Holland  Patent,  4  Arte 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i  Law 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Ithaca,  3  Arte 

Portland,  Ore-,  2  Arte 

Ithaca,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  4  Arts,  (2  Med.) 

Brookton,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Bristol,  Conn.,  4  Civil  Eng. 
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Penuell,  Hannah  Sharpless. 
Penney,  Albert  Silas, 
Pen  nock,  Frank  Rheiner, 
Pettit,  Irving  Coles, 
Petty,  Alfred  Smith, 
PfeiflTer,  William, 
Phillips,  Arthur  Morton, 
Phillips,  Earle  W, 
Phillips,  Milton  Jonathan, 
Phillips  William  Campbell, 
Phillips,  Woodley  Gail, 
Pidgeon,  John  Redmond, 
Piel,  Alfred  Ludwig, 
Piel,  Elmer  William, 
Pierce,  Prank  Wallace, 
Pierson,  Grace  Rappleye, 
Pierce,  William  Edward, 
Pierce,  William  Rust, 
Pike,  William  Henry, 
Pinckard,  Rybum, 
Pinco,  Charles  Nathaniel, 
Pinco,  Farrera  Francisco, 
Piper,  Clarence  Brett, 
Pitcairn,  Robert, 
Pitcher,  Frederic  CliflFord, 
Pitzman,  Harold  Wislizenus, 
Planck,  Clarence  John, 
Planz,  Reuben  Christopher, 


IVana,  Pint,, 
Adams, 
Chittenango, 
Baldwins, 
Bellporl, 
Brooklyn, 
New  Haven,  Pa,, 
Savannah, 
Bristol, 
CaiskilU 
Randolph, 
Oswego, 
Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, 
Sharpsville,  Pa,, 
Trumanshurg, 
St,  Louis,  Mo,, 
Syracuse, 
Grolon, 

Birmingham,  Ala,, 

Brooklyn, 

City  of  Mexico,  Mexico,  i  Civil  Eng 

Minneapolis,  Minn,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 


I  Arts 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

Jr.  Law 

3  Elect.  Eng. 

4  Arts 

3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

I  Medicine 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

1  Law 
2  Elect.  Eng. 

Jr.  Law 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 
I  Elect.  Eng. 

I  Arts 

4  Arts 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

3  Civil  Eng. 


Pittsburg,  Pa,, 

Brooklyn, 

St,  Louis,  Mo., 

Sharon  Springs, 

Buffalo, 


Platts,  George  Washington  Steams,  Rindge,  N,  H,, 


Plume,  Clarence  Apgar, 
Plunier,  Herbert  Foster, 
Poate,  Ernest  Marsh, 
Poate,  Frederick  William, 
Pollard,  Gurdon  Tyler, 
Pomeroy,  Fred  Lawrence,  Jr., 
Pond.  Willard  Fred, 
Poole,  Ray  Burrows, 
Poor,  Ben  Perley, 
Porter,  Arthur  Rogers, 
Porter,  Floyd  John, 
Porter,  Harry  Franklin, 
Porter,  Henry  Joshua, 


Caldwell,  N,  J„ 
Braintree,  Mass., 
Push/ord, 
Rushford, 
Baltimore,  Md, , 
Buffalo, 
Rochester, 
Utica, 

Burlington,  la., 
Chicago,  III., 
Ithaca, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


2  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Arts 

1  Civil  E«g. 

I  Law 
4  Architecture 

2  Civil  Eng. 
I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

I  Civil  Eng. 

I  Medicine 

I  Elect  Eng. 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

3  Elect  Eng. 
I  Civil  Eng. 
I  Civil  Eng. 

3  ArU 
I  Mech.  Eng. 
I  Agriculiure 
I  Civil  Eng. 


IVindsor Locks,  Conn,,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
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Post,  George  Adams,  Jr., 
Potosky,  Walter  David, 
Potter,  Arnold  James  Brown, 
Potter,  George  Howarth, 
Pounds,  Thomas  Canfield, 
Powelson,  Louise, 
Powley,  Edward  Harrison, 
Pozdena,  Olto  Rudolph, 
Pratt,  Ransom, 
Pratt,  Winslow  Shipman, 
Precht,  Edward, 
Presho,  Charles  Henry, 
Prevear,  Edward  Chesemore, 
Price,  Ernest  Valois, 
Price,  Lorenzo  Guernsey, 
Price,  William  Herbert, 


New  York  City,  i  Mech.  Eng, 
New  York  City^  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Penn  Yan^  i  Law 

Brooklyn^  2  Art» 

Breesport,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Middletozvn,  4  Arts 

Ransomville^  2  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Elmira,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Albion,  2  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Ulysses,  Pla.,  2  Arts 

Leominster,  Mass,,  i  Arts 

Jamestown,  2  Architecture 

Hudson,  4  Arts 

West  Phila.,  Pa.,       i  Mech.  Eng. 


Price,  William  Ivey  Norman,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Sp.  Elect  Eng. 


Price,  William  Kelley, 
Prince,  Alice  Louise, 
Proseus,  Edna  Louise, 
Prussing,  Rudolph  Ernest, 
Pruyn,  William  Cool, 
Purcell,  Henry,  Jr., 
Purcell,  William  Gray, 
Purvis,  Lillian  Maude, 
Quackenbush,  Paul  Henry, 
Quaife,  Francis  Wilbur, 
Quale,  Howes  James, 
Quick,  Howard  Ludlow, 
Quigley,  James  Knight, 
Racoosin,  William,  Ph.G., 
RadclifiF,  Lewis, 
Raiguel,  Edward  Boyer, 
Rally,  Charles  Germain, 
Rally,  Lloyd  Anthony, 
Ramel,  George  Ragis, 
Ramsdell,  Thomas  Spencer, 
Ramsey,  Joseph  Henry, 
Rand,  Benjamin  G, 
Rand,  Charles  Lyman, 
Randolph,  John, 
Rankin,  Robert, 


Kingston, 
Vineland,N,J., 
Fishers, 
Chicago,  III,, 
Glens  Falls, 
Watertown, 
Oak  Park,  III,, 
Dryden, 
Herkimer, 
I  lion. 

Silver  Creek, 
Brooklyn, 
Trumanshurg, 


1  Elect.  Eng. 

1  Arts 

2  Arts 

2  Mech.  Eng. 
2  ArU 
2  Arts 

3  Architecture 
2  Arts 
2  Mech.  Eng. 
Jr.  Law 
I  ArU 
2  Mech.  Eng. 
3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N 

Savannah, 

Reading,  Pa,, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

New  York  City, 

Housatonic,  Mass^, 

Howes  Cave, 

N,  Tonawanda, 

Brooklyn, 

Niagara  Falls, 

Ithaca, 


Y.  C.) 

1  Arts 
I  Civil  Eug. 

4  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Architecture 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Mech.  Kng. 

1  Mech.  Eug. 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 
2  Arts 

2  Elect.  Eng. 
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Rausom,  Frederick  Taylor,  RansomvilUf  Sp.  Agriculture 

Ransom,  Frederick  Garfield,  Buffalo ,  i  Elect  Bug. 

Ransom,  Leigh  Collins,  Dannemora,  i  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Ransom,  William  Lynn,  Jamestown^  i  Law 

Raphaelson,  Samuel  Joshua,  B.S.,  New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Ratchford,  Norman, 
Rath,  Walter  Franklin, 
Rattle,  Paul  Stuart, 
Ray,  Jessie  Treat, 
Raymond,  Percy  Edward, 
Raynsford,  Robert  Parker, 
Read,  Effie  AH^rta, 
Read,  Herbert  John, 
Reardon,  Nye  Bates, 
Reardon,  Walter  Louis, 
Redfield,  Charles  Ira,  M.D., 
Redmond,  Hugh, 
Reece,  William  Asher, 
Reed,  Chester  Turner, 
Reed,  James  Erwin,  Jr., 
Reed,  Lucy  Carleton, 
Reese,  Dale  Fleming, 
Reidy,  John  Bernard, 
Rein,  Bernard, 
Reinhart,  William  Jefferis, 
Reis,  James  J, 
Reitze,  Chester  Nelson, 
Remick,  Frederick  Ninian, 
Reppert,  Charles  Miller, 
Rew,  Frederick  Gordon, 
Rex,  William  Frederick,  Ph.G., 
Reynolds,  John  Fleming, 
Reynolds,  Virginia,  L.I., 
Rhoades,  Theodore  Eckford, 
Rhodes^  Charles  Foster, 
Rice,  Edward  Alonzo, 
Rice,  Howard  Cameron, 
Rice,  George  Whitmore, 
Rice,  Mary  Blair, 
Rich,  John  Lyon, 
Rich,  Sidney  Leonor,  B.H.E., 
Richards,  John  Harold, 


West  Nanttcoke,  A.,  Sp.  Agriculture 
Ackley,  la.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Oak  Park,  III.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Auburn,  4  Arts 

New  Canaan,  Conn.,  4  Arts 

Montrose,  Pa.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  2  Arts 

Bethel,  Conn.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Jersey  City,  N.J.,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
MiddletoTvn,  Sp.  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
Elbridge,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  1  Elect.  Eng. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  3  Mech.  Eug. 
Schenectady,  i  Arts 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  3  Arts 

Newark,  N.J.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  3  Veterinary 

Brooklyn,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Paterson,  N.J.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  2  Arts 

Seattle,  Wash.,  1  Civil  Eng. 

Geneva,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Buffalo,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  1  Med.  ( N.  Y.  C. ) 

Boone,  la.,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Farmville,  Va.,  Sp.  Arts 

Ramsey,  N.J.,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Marcellus,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

S.  Deerfield,  Mass.,  i  Arts 

Buffalo,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Coles'  Ferry,  Va.,  Sp.  Agriculture 
Hobart,  i  Medicine 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

WhiUhall,  i  Medicine 
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Richardson,  Edward  Riley,  A.B. 
Richardson.  Prank  Howard. 
Richardson,  Harold  Jay, 
Richmond,  James, 
Richtmyer,  Floyd  Karker, 
Rick,  Charles  Maderia, 
Riedel,  Ernest  Henry, 
Riedel,  Helen  Clara, 
Riegel,  Ross  Milton, 
Riha,  William  Wordsworth, 
Rilling,  William  Sullivan, 
Ripley,  Allen  Bradford, 
Ristine,  John  Dixon, 
Ritter,  Isidore, 
Ritter,  RoUin  Von, 
Ritzwoller,  Eugene  Max, 
Roach,  Raymond  J, 
Robb,  John  Watkins, 
Roberts,  Charles  Alfonso, 
Roberts,  Samuel  Stanton, 
Robertshaw,  John  Clement, 
Robertson,  Fred  Eugene, 
Robertson,  George  Cooke, 
Robertson,  Isabelle  Givan, 
Robertson,  Joseph  Archibald,M. 
Robertson,  Ralph  Kenyon, 
Robinson,  Arthur  Allen, 
Robinson,  Prank  Crowl, 
Robinson,  George  Garrett, 
Robinson,  Henry  Ulysses, 
Robinson,  John  Alden, 
Robinson,  Ralph, 
Robinson,  William  Christopher, 
Roby,  Harold  Page, 
Rockwell,  James  Chapman, 
Rodgers,  Ralph  Chapman, 
Roe,  Mayo  Eugene, 
Roe,  Willis  Warren, 
Roess,  Martin  John, 
Rogers,  Clarence  Arthur, 
Rogers,  Clarence  Ramsey, 
Rogers,  Edgar, 


,,    Woodstovm,  N./.,     i  Mech.  Eiig. 
Brooklyn,  2  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

LoTwilU,  I  Arts 

Lockport,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Cobleskill,  2  Arts 

Reading,  /^.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

Brooklyn,  3  Arts 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  2  Civil  Eng. 

N^w  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Ptnn  Van,  Sr.  Law 

Chicago,  III.,  2  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Durango,  Colo.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 
Peoria,  III.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Akron,  2  Agriculture 

Jackson,  Mich.,  3  Arts 

Lakeville,  Conn.,  2  Elect  Eng. 
Homestead,  Pa.,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 
Elmira,  2  Arts 

Eagle  Bridge,  Sp.  Agriculture 
Buffalo,  2  Arts 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

T>.,New  York  City,  Sp.  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Buffalo,  2  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
IVellsboro,  Pa.,  2  Arts 

Richfield  Springs,  Jr.  Law 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Oswego,  2  Medicine 

Ithaca,  I  Medicine 

Holland  Patent,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
Cleveland,  O.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Seaside,  P.  O.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Binghamton,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Elyria,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Wolcott,  3  Arts 

Oil  City,  Pa„  3  Arts 

Bergen,  i  Agriculture 

Corry,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Sagaponack,  i  Civil  Eng. 
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Rogers,  Henry  Albert, 
Rogers,  Harvey  Griffin, 
Rogers,  Robert  Wilson, 
Rogers,  William  WooUard, 
Rohdenburg,  George  Louis, 
Rollins,  Ethel, 
Romansky,  Benjamin, 
Rommel,  Arthur  Evan,  B.S., 
Roney,  William  Wheeler, 
Rocs,  Oscar  Christian,  B.S., 
Root,  Eva  Rosalie, 
Root,  Richard  Weir, 
Rope,  Frederick  William, 
Rosbrook,  Alden  Ivan, 
Rose,  Clarence  Edward, 
Rose,  Evangeline  Darling, 
Rose,  George  Stanton, 
Rose,  William  Walter, 
Rosenberg,  Herman, 
Rosenberg,  Jerome  Davis, 
Rosenberg,  Samuel, 
Rosenbloom.  Augustus  Abraham, 
Rosenbliith,  Jacob, 
Rosencranz,  Richard, 
Rosenthal,  Isidor,  Phar.  G., 
Rosenthal,  Jerome  Walter, 
Ross,  Cecil  Metcalfe, 
Rossiter,  Maida, 
Rossman,  Allen  M, 
Rossman,  Sidney, 
Roth,  George  Herman, 
Rotb,  Herman, 
Rothkowitz,  Joseph, 
Rounds,  Donald  McGregor, 
Rowe,  William  Alfonso, 
Ruch,  Valentine,  Jr., 
Rufo,  Henry  Nimes, 
Ruland,  Carl  Dudley, 
Ruser,  Etta  Louise, 
Russ,  George  Henry,  Jr., 
Russell,  Irvine  Justin, 
Rutledge,  Andrew,  Jr., 


Sherbom,  Mass,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Michigan  City,  Ind,,  4  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  i  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  i  Arts,  (i  Med.) 
New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Mt,  Pleasant,  la,,  4  Civil  Eng. 
New  York  City,  2  Architecture 
New  York  City,  4  Elect.  Eng. 
Skaneateles,  4  Arts 

Minneapolis,  Minn,,  i  Civil  Eng. 
Baldwins,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  Sr.  Law 

Little  Rock,  Ark,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
Bort  Jefferson,  i  Arts 

Yonkers,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

So,  Orange,  N.J,,  2  Med.  (N  Y.C.) 
New  York  City,  3^Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
BrwJklyn,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C) 
EvansvilU,  Ind,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
New  York  City,  3  Veterinary 

Hackensack,  N,J.,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Chicago,  III.,  2  Arts 

Hudson,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  Sp.  Agriculture 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Des  Moines,  la,,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Newark,  NJ,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Englewood,  NJ.,sMed.  (N.Y.C.) 
East  Orange,  N  /.,  4  Elect.  Eng. 
Asheville,  N.  C,  i  Architecture 
Davenport,  la.  ^  4  Arts 

Scranton,  Pa,,  Sp.  Law 

East  Nichols,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Rockjord,  III.,  I  Law 
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Ryder,  Edward  Kirke, 

Worcester, 

2  Arts 

Ryan,  John  Patrick, 

Medina, 

4  Arts 

Ryon  Henry, 

Brooklyn, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Ryon,  Robert, 

PbttsvilU,  Pa,, 

3  Arts 

Sabine,  George  Holland, 

Dayton,  0., 

3  Arts 

Salisbury,  Orange  James,  Jr., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  i  Mech.  Eug. 

Salisbury,  Robert  Walker, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Sam  nelson,  Aaron, 

New  York  City,  i 

[  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Sanders,  Walter  Edward.  A.B., 

Detroit,  Mich,, 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Sanderson,  Julius  Courtlon, 

Cleveland,  0,, 

2  Arts 

Sanford,  Emogene  Lavinia, 

Mt.  Heasant, 

4  Arts 

Sanford,  Lester  Morse, 

New  York  City, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Sanford,  Merton  Jarvis, 

Center  Lisle, 

2  Medicine 

Sanger,  George  Hutchins, 

Naugatuck,  Conn 

r.,     I  Elect.  Eng. 

Saniter,  Ernest  Herman, 

Roseland,  N,J,, 

I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Santee,  Harold  Elmore, 

Homellsville, 

2  Arts,  (I  Med.) 

Santry,  William  Francis, 

South  Bay, 

4  Arts 

Savacool,  William  Laforge, 

Stapleton, 

2  Civil  Eng. 

Savory,  Gerald;  B.A., 

Banbury,  England,    2  Elect.  Eng. 

Sawai,  Zenhichi,                        Kitagun,  Ehitfia,  Japan,  3  Agriculture 

Sawyer,  Nelson  William, 

Morris, 

I  Elect.  Eng- 

Saxton,  Wilbur  Sayre, 

Binghamton, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Sayce,  Archibald  Herbert, 

New  York  City, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Scarr,  John,  Jr., 

Paterson,  NJ,, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Schacher,  Nathan, 

New  York  City, 

I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Schade,  James  Walter, 

Brooklyn, 

2  Arts 

Schaefer,  Edward  Franklin,  B.S. 

,  New  York  City, 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

Schaefer,  Louis,  Ph.G., 

Brooklyn, 

4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

SchafiF,  Howard  Ellsworth, 

Cincinnati,  0,, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Scharfmann,  Pauline, 

Brooklyn, 

2  Medicine 

Scheibner,  Frederick  William, 

Detroit,  Mich,, 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

Scheidenhelm,  Fred  William, 

Mendota,  III., 

I  Arts 

Schenck,  Harry  Irwin, 

Dayton,  0„ 

3  Architecture 

Schissler,  John  Hoffman, 

Morgantown,  West  Va.,        3  Arts 

Schlemmer,  Edmund, 

Cincinnati,  0,, 

4  Mech.  Eng. 

Schlenker,  Charles  Jacob, 

Batavia, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Schluederberg,  Carl  George, 

Pittsburg,  Pa,, 

4  Elect.  Eng. 

Schmidlapp,  William  Horace, 

Cincinnati,  O,, 

I  Arte 

Schmidt,  Frank  Adam, 

Ilion, 

Sr.  Law 

Schneider,  Harry, 

New  York  City, 

I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Schoellkopf,  Henry, 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

I  Arts 

Schoellkopf,  Jacob  Frederick, 

Buffalo, 

I  Arts 
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Schoenbeck,  Oscar  Carl, 
Schoenborn,  William  Robert, 
Schoenfeld,  Morris, 
Scholes,  Daniel  Ransom, 
Schoonover,  Clifford,  A.B., 
Schreibcr,  Henry  Jacob, 
Schreiber,  Leonard  George, 
Schrott,  Claude  Cordon, 
Schrott,  John  B,  Jr., 
Scbutt,  Warren  Ellis, 
Schwab,  Florance  Joseph,  M.A., 
Schwartzman,  Samuel, 
Schweikart,  Frederick  James, 
Scofield,  Herbert  Henry, 
Scott,  Prank  Leslie, 
Scott,  Mabel, 
Scott,  Maxwell  Williams, 
Scranton,  William  Henry, 
Scripture,  Parker  Fairfield, 
Seaman,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Searing,  Benjamin  Haff,  A.B., 
Sears,  Carlton  Heald, 
Sears,  Frank  Martin, 
Sears,  Keith, 
Sears,  Robert  Bartlett, 
Seatou,  Clarence  Joseph, 
Seaver,  Thomas  Joseph, 
Sebring,  Edgar  Delos, 
Seelbach,  Herman, 
Seeley,  Grace  Alvana, 
Seely,  Charles  Alfred, 
Seelye,  Blanche  Eggleston, 
Seelye,  Elwyn  Eggleston, 
Segebarth,  Oscar  Charles, 
Seidell,  William  Charles, 
Seidler,  Herman, 
Seipp,  Edwin  Alexander, 
Seitz,  Fred  Gallagher, 
Seix-Rosaly,  Jaime, 
Selden,  Katharine  Emily, 
Seltzer,  Thomas,  A.B., 
Salvage,  Watson  Bartemus, 

32 


SL  Joseph,  Mich,,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
Hackensacky  N.J,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Chicago,  III.,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Cincinnati,  O.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Gowanda,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Gowanda,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithiua,  I  Arts 

New  Orleans,  La.,  3  Elect.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Long  Island  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Bemus  Pdint,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Morristown,  1  Law 

Newark,  N,J,,  i  Medicine 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Scranton,  PtL.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

I^ome,  4  Arts 

Matteawan,  2  Medicine 

Brooklyn,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Searshurg,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Binghamton,  2  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Arts 

Buffalo,  I  Law 

Newfteld,  Jr.  Law 

Buffalo,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Spencer,  2  Arts 

Spencer,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Ithaca,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Dunkirk,  i  Arts 

Peterhoro,  2  Civil  Eng, 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Chicago,  III.,  I  Architecture 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Pofice,  Puerto  Pico,  1  Law 

Catskill,  I  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Forestry 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 
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Semon,  William  Hart, 
Serrell,  Eruest, 
Serviss,  Garret  Puntam,  Jr., 
Se wards,  Theopbile  Francis, 
Sewards,  Theodore  Matthew, 
Seymour,  Charles  Kinne, 
Seymour,  Charles  Mason, 
Seymour,  Nan  Gilbert,  A.B., 
Shafer,  James  C  Porsythe, 
Shall  ley,  John  Francis,  Jr., 
Shattuck,  Alviu, 
Shattuck,  Herbert  Carpenter, 
Shattuck,  Hobart  Parker, 
Shaw,  Arthur  Peer, 
Shaw,  Charles  Perrin, 
Shaw,  James  Cicero, 
Shaw,  Mary  Edna, 
Shaw,  Norman  Lowrie, 
Sheitlis,  Benjamin, 
SheitHs,  David, 
Sheldon,  Bessie  Louise, 
Sheldon,  I^aura  Strong,  Ph.B., 
Sheldon,  Ralph  Edward, 
Shepard,  Leonard  Griffin, 
Shepard,  Vera  Louise, 
Sheperd,  Ernest  Stanley, 
Shepard,  William  Chambers, 
Sherman,  Matthew  Barrett, 
Shields,  Norwood  Rarason, 
Shields,  Robert  Edwin, 
Shimmell,  Mary, 
Shirley,  James  Joseph, 
Shores,  Robert  James, 
Shreve,  Ralph  Febrey, 
Shreve,  Richmond  Harold, 
Shumway,  Arthur  Keller, 
Sibley,  Jessie  Gillies, 
Sibson,  Horace  Evans, 
Sickmon,  May  Christine, 
Sidley,  Thomas  Hill, 
Siebold,  Albert  Frank, 
Siefke,  Frederick, 


Cleveland,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eng- 

Bayonne,  N.J,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  2  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  Sp.  Agriculture 
New  York  City,  4  Agriculture 
Chatham,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Chicago,  III,,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Montgomery,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Newark,  NJ,,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Veterinary 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Brooklyn,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Cherry  Creek,  Jr.  Law 

Detroit,  Mich,,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Hondo,  Tex.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

/lion,  4  Arts 

Glenshaw,  Pa,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C) 
New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C) 
Rupert,  yt.,  3  Arts 

Ottawa,  Kans,,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Forestry 

Washington,  D,  C,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Remington,  Ind,,  4  Arts 

Washington,  D,  C.^  i  Forestry 
San  Diego,  Cat,,  Sp.  Law 

Camden,  N,  J,,  i  Agriculture 

Walker  Lake,  Pa.,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  3  Arts 

Orizaba,  Mexico,  3  Elect  Eng. 
Butte,  Mont,,  Sp.  Law 

Washington,  D.  C,  i  Civil  Eng. 
Cooperstown,  4  Architecture 

Rochester,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Cuba,  I  Arts 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Buffalo,  I  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  3  Elect  Eng. 

Buffalo,  I  Forestry 

Brooklyn,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
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Silverman,  Aaron, 
Simmons,  LUIa  Gertrude, 
Simmons,  William  Howard, 
Simons,  Arthur  Burdette, 
Simons,  Fred  Bertrand, 
Singewald,  Leonard  Joseph, 
Sitler,  Grace, 

Skemewitch,  Abraham  Marcus, 
Slater,  Joseph  Nelson, 
Slavit,  Joseph, 
Sleicher,  Charles  Albert, 
Sloan,  Robert  Shunk, 
SI  oat,  Benjamin  Crosby, 
Sloat,  Halbert  Maitland, 
Slocombe,  Edwin  Mitchell, 
Slutsky,  Max, 
Smallwood,  John  Bell, 
Smit,  Frank, 
Smith,  Agnes  Garfield, 
Smith,  Anna  La  Verne, 
Smith,  Arthur  Hale, 
Smith,  Arthur  K, 
Smith,  Augustus  Henry, 
Smith,  Barrett, 
Smith,  Burr  LaMonte, 
Smith,  David  Kedzie, 
Smith,  Ernest  Ireland  J, 
Smith,  Harry  Edwin, 
Smith,  Harry  George, 
Smith,  Herman  Carl, 
Smith,  Helen  Florence, 
Smith,  Helen  Forsyth, 
Smith,  Howard  Charles, 
Smith,  Jacob  George, 
Smith,  Julius  Andr^, 
Smith,  John  B,  Jr., 
Smith,  Joseph  Dickenson  Clair, 
Smith,  John  Homer, 
Smith,  John  Van  Wagner, 
Smith,  Jay  Lewis, 
Smith,  Lucy  Gilson, 
Smith,  Manasseh,  Jr., 


Baltimore^  Md,,  4  Civil  Eng. 

Worcester ^  Mass.^  i  Arts 

Oil  City,  Pa,,  i  Arts 

Sidney,  i  Law 

Volney,  2  Veterinary 

Baltimore,  Md. ,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Binghamton,  3  Arts 
New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Buffalo,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn,            2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Lansingburgh,  2  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Forestry 

New  York  City,  1  Mech.  Eng, 

Mt,  Vernon,  2  Agricultare 

New  Haven,  Conn,,  2  Arts 
New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

LeRoy,  3  Arts 

Paterson,  N,J,,  i  Law 

No.  Tonawanda,  4  Arts 

Sidney,  i  Arts 

ShortsvilU,  Sp.  Law 

Ithaca,  Jr.  Law 

Hempstead,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Homellsville,  3  Arts 

Evanston,  III,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Kennedy,  2  Veterinary 

Ithaca,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  I  Arts 

Portland,  Ore.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Plenn  Yan,  4  Arts 

N  Tonawanda,  2  Arts 

Applegate,  2  Arts 

FreevilU,  3  Arts 

New  York  City,  4  Architecture 

Plymouth,  Pa,,  3  Elect.  Eng. 

Hartington,  Neb,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Brewster,  i  Arts 

White  Plains,      i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Portjervis,  i  ArU 

Oswego,  2  Arts 

Woodfords,  Me,,  2  Forestry 
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Smith,  Muriel, 

SmitJi,  Robert  Armstrong,  Jr., 
Smith,  Roger  Green,  B.S., 
Smith,  Royall  Dimock, 
Smith,  Stanton  Gould, 
Smith,  Samuel  Newell,  Jr., 
Smith,  Thomas  Mersereau, 
Smith,  William  Arthur, 
Smith,  Will  Clarence, 
Smith,  William  Edward, 
Smith,  Percy  Allis  Winans, 
Snider,  Warner  Garfield, 
Snow,  Edward  James, 
Snow,  Jessie, 
Snow,  Mary  Louise, 
Snowdon,  Ralph  Cuthbert, 
Snyder,  Charles  Herman, 
Snyder,  Floyd  Christian, 
Snyder,  Florence  Morgan, 
Snyder,  Herbert  Turner, 
Snyder,  John, 
Snyder,  William  Clark, 
Soch,  Emma  Manon, 
Sommer,  Harry  Frank, 
Southwell,  William  Lee, 
Southwick,  Sarah  Prances, 
Speed,  Lorenzo  Do  we, 
Speer,  John  Duane, 
Speiden,  Eben  Childs, 
Spencer,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
Spencer,  Clarence  Garfield, 
Spencer,  Corte  Judsou, 
Spencer,  Roger  Allen, 
Spicer,  Clarence  Winfred, 
Sprague,  Mary  Winifred, 
Springer,  John  Jacob, 
Squires,  Charles  Anthony,  A.B., 
Staats,  Edward  Pomeroy, 
Stagg,  Charles  Tracey, 
Stanbrough,  Duncan  Goldsmith, 
Stanion,  D  Curtis, 
Stanley,  Grant,  B.S,, 


Rochester,  4  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Washington,  D.  C,  4  Arts 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
Richwood,  West  Va,,  i  Forestry 
Providence,  R.I.,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Union  Springs,  i  Law 

Los  Angeles,  Cat,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  i  Law 

Pineville,  Pa.,  i  Arts 

Ithaca,  3  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Cleveland,  O.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Montclair,  N.J.,  2  Elect.  Eng. 
Toledo,  a,  2  Arts 

Pulton,  2  Arts 

Scranton,  Pa.,  2  Arts 

Oswego,  4  Civil  Eng. 

Massillon,  O.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Sanger  ties,  4  Arts 

Baltimore^  Md.,  2  Elect.  Eng. 
Plumsteadville,  Pa.,  i  Architecture 
Binghamton,  2  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Forestville,  i  Agriculture 

New  York  City,  3  Arts 

Equinunk,  Pa.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Ogdensburg,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Caton,  4  Arts 

Marshall,  Va.,  2  Mech.  Eug. 

Jasper,  i  Arts 

Lee,  Mass.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Jasper,  2  Veterinary 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Edelstein,  III.,  Sp.  Mech.  Eng. 
New  Berlin,  2  Arts 

Cincinnati,  O.,  3  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Cooperstown,  i  Arts 

Elmira,  Sr.  Law 

New  York  City,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Meriden,  Conn.,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
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Stanley,  Johnston, 
Stanley,  Lilian  Armstrong, 
Starks,  Bdsou  Field, 
Stearns,  David  Pyott, 
Stechman,  Frederick  William, 
Steel,  William  Foster, 
Steers,  Edna  Louise, 
Stein,  Herbert  Edward, 


St.  Johnsbury,  Vt, 
Lenox ^  Mass., 
Troy, 
Chicago,  III., 


I  Arts 

2  Medicine 

I  Arts 

1  Mech.  Eng. 


New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Ml.  Vernon,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  2  Arts 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Steiner,  Sydney, 

Brooklyn, 

2  Medicine 

Sterling,  Ernest  Albert, 

Brooklyn,  Pa., 

4  Forestry 

Stevens,  Donald  French, 

St.  TUul,  Minn., 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Stevens,  Edward  Livingston, 

,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Rome, 

Jr.  Law 

Stevens,  Floyd  Harlow, 

Lacona, 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Stevens,  Harold  Burr, 

Rome, 

4  Civil  Eng. 

Stevens,  Joseph  William, 

New  York  City, 

I  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Stevens,  Madge  Arthur, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

[.,                     I  Arts 

Stevenson,  Willis  Mack, 

South  West  Oswego, 

4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Stickney,  Laura  Miles, 

Rathbone, 

3  Arts 

Stiefel,  Isaac, 

New  York  City, 

4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Stirling,  Vincent  Reynolds, 

Oil  City,  Pa., 

I  Civil  Eng. 

Stockwell,  Walter  Edward, 

Cortland, 

2  Elect  Eng. 

Stolte,  Johanna  Cathrine, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

I  Arts 

Stone,  Archibald, 

Binghamton, 

I  Agriculture 

Stone,  Albert  Winfield, 

Binghamton, 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

Stone,  Ben  Girard, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,            2  Arts 

Stone,  Charles  Lucius, 

Troy, 

4Med.(N.  Y.  C.) 

Stone,  Edward  Camp, 

Trumansburg, 

4  Civil  Eng. 

Storey,  Franklin  Stevens, 

Brooklyn, 

4  Civil  Eng. 

Stow,  William  Loomis,  Jr., 

Buffalo, 

I  Law 

Stowell,  Roy  Sherman, 

Pbtsdam, 

4  Arts 

Strachstein,  Abraham, 

New  York  City, 

3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Strane,  James  Albert, 

St.  Paul,  Minn,, 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

Strang,  William  Frederick, 

Malcom, 

2  Arts 

Stratton,  Harry  Frost, 

Tiffin,  a. 

3  Mech.  Eng. 

Stratton,  Julius  Arthur, 

Oxford, 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

Strauss,  Joseph  Henry,  Jr., 

Baltimore,  Md., 

3  Architecture 

Streep,  Isaac, 

New  York  City, 

3Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Street,  George  Tatum,  A.B., 

Ithaca, 

3  Elect  Eng. 

Strong,  Cora, 

Walhalla,  S.  C, 

2  Arts 

Strong,  Ernest  Melvin, 

Sayville, 

Sr.  Law 

Strong,  Levi  Wilton, 

Amsterdam, 

lUw 

Strong,  Vedder, 

I  Law 
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Stroud,  Bert  Breuette,  B.S.,  D.Sc,  Ithaca, 


Stuckey,  Robert  Lincoln, 
Sturdevant,  James  Hiram, 
Sturdevant,  John  Thomson, 
Sullivan,  Janet, 
Sullivan,  John  Leo, 
Sullivan,  Mary, 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Daniel, 
Sutton,  Reeva  Alice, 
Swan,  Cecil  Jarvis, 
Swartz,  Francis  Edward, 
Swayze,  Clayton  Isaac, 
Sweeney,  Edward  John, 
Sweeton,  Agnes  Getty, 
Swett,  William  Charles, 
Swift,  Douglas, 
Sze,  Soa  Chiang  Thomas, 
Taber,  Silas, 
Taber,  William  Battey, 
Taintor,  Archie  Raymond, 
Takami,  Tayohiko  Campbell, 
Tallmadge,  Carl  E., 
Tallmadge,  Claud  Paul, 
Tallman,  John  Bradford, 
Taussig,  Charles  Ailgust, 
Taveira,  Horace  Alfred, 
Taylor,  Gordon  McDongall, 
Taylor,  Hayes  Clark, 
Taylor,  J  Parker, 
Taylor,  Mary  Snyder, 
Taylor,  Nelson  Vinton, 
Taylor,  Royden  Johnston,  B.E., 
Taylor,  William  Richard, 
Taylor,  William  Rolland,  Jr., 
Teagle,  Frank  Henry, 
TeflFt,  Henry  Delano, 
Teller,  Chester  Jacob,  A.B., 
Tennant,  Arthur  Smith, 
Thomas,  Frederick  Walker, 
Thomas,  James  Blaine, 
Thompson,  Carrie  Wilber, 
Thompson,  Byron  Lyman, 


Buffalo, 
Ithaca, 

WilkeS'Barre,  A., 
Brooklyn, 
Stockton, 
Brooklyn, 


2  Veterinary 

I  Elect.  Eug. 

2  Civil  Eng. 

Jr.  Law 

Sp.  Arts 

I  Law 

4  Arts 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,   2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 


Dundee, 
Elmtra, 
Marlboro, 
Lake  Ridge, 
Middleport, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Helena,  Mont., 
Cuba, 

Shanghai,  China, 
Auburn, 
Brooklyn, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Kumamoto,  Japan, 
West  Groton, 
West  Groton, 
Auburn, 
Washington,  D. 
Havana,  Cuba, 
Scran  ton.  Pa., 
Doe  Run,  /fa., 
Psnn  Van, 
Wilsey,  Kans., 
Salisbury,  N.  C, 
Indiana,  Pa., 
Brooklyn, 
Farmington,  Mo., 
Cleveland,  O., 
Norwich, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Westfield, 
Bayonne,  N.J., 
Elyria,  O., 
Highland  Falls, 
Syracuse, 


C, 


2  Arts 
2  Arts 
Jr.  Law 
2  Arts 
4  Arts 

1  Arts 
I  Elect.  Eng. 

2  Arts 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Elect.  Eug. 

1  Arts 

2  Arts 
I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

I  Civil  Eng. 

3  Arts 
Jr.  Law 

4  Arts 

3  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Mech.  Eug. 

1  Civil  Eng. 

3  Elect.  Eng. 
4  Arts 
I  Arts 

3  Civil  Eng. 

2  Civil  Eng. 
4  Arts 

4  Mech.  Eng. 
3  Arts 
I  Arts 

Jr.  Law 

I  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Civil  Eng. 

4  Arts,  (2  Med.) 

3  Mech.  Eng. 
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Thompson,  Bnstis  Henry, 
Thompson,  Harold  Edward, 
Thompson,  Harry  Elliott,  M.DL, 
Thompson,  Hozie  Harry,  B.S., 
Thompson,  Ransford  Clark, 
Thomson,  Ralph  Moore, 
Thomson,  Walter  Ira, 


Baltimore  ^  Md.^ 
New  Britain^  Conn, 
Ithaca, 

Sherman,  Tex., 
OU  City,  Pa., 
Brooklyn, 
Holland  Patent, 


1  Mech.  Eng. 
,  I  Civil  Eng. 
4  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Ciyil  Eng. 

3  Arts 

2  Civil  Eng. 

2  Agricultnre 


Thome,  Victor  Corse,  Ph.B.,  LLB.,  Bridgeport,  Owfu.,  4Med.  (N.  Y.C.) 
Thornton,  Mary  Frances  Deraismes,  New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C. ) 
Thorpe,  Walter  Franklin,  B.Agr.,  North  Haven,  Conn.,  3  Agriculture 


Thrall,  William  Austin,  Jr., 

Thro,  Frederick  Henry, 

Throop,  Henry  Grosvenor, 

Tibbetts,  Harland  Bryant, 

Tietje,  Arthur  Jerrold, 

TiflBiny,  John  Blakeslee, 

Tiffany,  Nathan  Newton, 

Tinkler,  John,  Jr., 

Titus,  Charles  Israel, 

Titus,  Wetmore  Holloway, 

Toaz,  Mabel  Elizabeth, 

Todd,  Leona  Estella, 

Tolin,  Richard  Morton, 

Tolles,  Frank  Clifton, 

Tomkins,  Lucy  Neilly, 

Tompkins,  George  Nelson, 

Tompkins,  Howard  Campbell, 

Tonks,  Eliza, 

Toohill,  Edward  David, 

Topping,  Claude  Hamilton, 

Torian,  Thomas  Richard.  A.B.,  B.S.,  Midway,  Va., 

Tomey,  Henry  Walter, 

Tourison,  Charles  Edward, 

Tourison,  George  Bartle, 

Townsend,  Anna  B, 

Townsend,  Edith  Elizabeth, 

Townsend,  Edward  Huntington, 

Townsend,  Stephen  Herbert, 

Tracy,  Walter  Hoyt, 

Trantschold,  Reginald, 

Travieso,  Martin,  A.B., 

Tree,  Edna  Gertrude. 


Chicago,  III.,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Lebanon,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Ithaca,  2  ArU 

Dayton,  O.,  3  Arts 

Hop  Bottom,  /h.,  i  Veterinary 
Bridge  Hampton,  i  Civil  Eng. 
Deposit,  I  Arts 

Windsor,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Plainjield,  N.J.,  1  Mech.  Eng. 
Rochester,  4  Arts 

Rochester,  3  Arts 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Stoney  Point,  3  Arts 

Ossining,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Brooklyn,  2  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  3  Arts 

Auburn,  4  Arts 

No.  Harpersfield,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
3Blect.  Eug. 
Hot  springs,  Ark,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Philadelphia,  Ph.,  i  Civil  Eng. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3  Architecture 
Washington.  D.  C,  3  Arts 

Washington,  D,  C,  3  ArU 

Cedar  Falls,  la.,  i  Arts 

Glen  Head,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Towanda,  Pa,,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Montclair,  N.J.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 
MayagOez,  Puerto  Rico,  Jr.  Law 
Ii^^<^>  3  Arts 
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Tree,  Nina  Marian, 

Trefts,  John  Chilion, 

Treman,  Walter, 

Trimbey,  Edward  James, 

Trott,  Rolland  Stinson, 

Troy,  Andrew  Charles  Francis, 

True,  Harold  Edward,  A.B., 

Tschabold,  Frank  Frederick, 

Tiibbs,  Warren, 

Turnbull,  Raymond  Alexander, 

Turner,  George  Harbottle, 

Turner,  John  Lawrence, 

Turner,  Kenneth  Bertrand, 

Turpin,  Manly  Curry,  B.S.  inE.  and  M.E., 

CharlotiesvUU,  Va„ 
TutUe,  Charles  LeRoy, 
Tuttle,  Walter  Irving, 
Twining,  Kinsley,  Jr.,  B.A., 
Tydeman,  William  Alfred, 
Tyler,  William  Warren,  Jr., 
Tyng,  Elizabeth  Mcjimsey,  B.S, 
Underwood,  Russell  Sage, 


Ithaca, 

Buffalo, 

Ithaca, 

Washington  Mills, 

Ithaca, 

Brooklyn, 

Rochester, 

Niagara  Falls, 

Osceola,  Pa,, 

Elmira, 

Auburn, 

New  York  City, 

Scriba, 


4  Arts 

4  Mech.  £ng. 

I  Veterinary 

I  Elect  Eng. 

3  Elect  Eng. 

2  Arts 

3  Agriculture 
I  Mech.  £ng. 

2  Arts 

I  Medicine 

Jr.  Law 

4  Mech.  Eng. 
3  Civil  Eng. 


Rochester, 
Brooklyn, 
Morristown,  N,J,^ 
Bloomfield,  N  J,, 
Buffalo, 

New  York  City, 
Baltimore,  Md; 
New  York  City, 
Ithaca, 

Elizabeth,  N  J., 
Frederick,  Md., 
Gloversville, 
Saranac  Lake, 
Pittsford, 
Cleveland,  O., 
Highland  P^rk,  III., 


2  Mech.  Eng. 
2  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Civil  Eng. 

I  Law 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

Sp.  Forestry 

3  Arts 
I  Arts 

I  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

3ArU 

1  Civil  Eng. 
I  Arts 

Jr.  Law 

2  Civil  Eng. 
4  Mech.  Eng. 

4  Arts 


Uuger,  Arthur  Sidney, 

Upton,  George  Burr, 

Urner,  Frank  Arnold, 

Urner,  Jonas  Paul, 

Utley,  Mildred  Jeanne, 

Utting,  George  Arthur, 

Utz,  Charles  Phillips, 

Utz,  John  Gilmore, 

Vail,  Carleton  McCulloch, 

Vail,  George  Ira,  Clevland,  O,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Vail,  Owen,  Bath,  i  Law 

Valentine,  Elizabeth,  Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

Van  Alstyne,  Thomas  Jefferson,      Whittier,  CaL,  i  Elect  Eng. 

Van  Buren,  DeWitt,  Kingston,  i  Law 

Vanderlyn,  Joseph  Hasbrouck,       New  Paltz,  2  Arts 

Van  De venter,  John  Herbert,  Buffalo,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Van  Dyck,  Edward  Spaulding,        Valatie,  i  Law 

Van  Kleeck,  Irene  Belle,  Spencer,  4  Arts 

van  Loben  Sels,  Manrits  Carel  Constantyn,  Oakland,  CaL,         i  Agr. 

Van  Namee,  George  Rivet,  IVatertOTvn,  Sr.  Law 
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Vanneman,  Charles  Reeve,  Havre-de- Grace ^  Md.^  3  Civil  Eng. 

Van  Nest,  Raymond  Henry,  Washington,  D.  C,  i  Arts 

Van  Nostrand,  Leonard  G,  Binghamton,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Van  Pelt,  Harvey  Loren,  Ithaca,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Van  Vleet,  Montgomery  Sandford,  Ovid,  2  Mech.  Eng. 


Addison, 
Brooklyn, 


Van  Wagenen,  Henry  Tracy, 

Van  Wickle,  George  S, 

de  Varona,  Joseph  Leo, 

Vastbinder,  Burrell, 

Vatet,  Oscar  Valentine, 

Vauclain,  Samuel  Matthews,  B.S.,  I^iladelphia,  Pa 

Vaughan,  Leonard  Holden, 

Vawter,  William  Arthur,  2nd, 

Veatch,  Arthur  CliflFord, 

Velard  y  Cobian,  Manuel  Carlos, 

Veser,  Lucius  Olto,  B.A., 

Vickers,  Harry  William, 

Vickery,  Mabel  Elizabeth, 

Viles,  Lawrence  Motley, 

Vincent,  HaroM  Blanchard, 

Vincent,  Harry  Fowler, 

Vinton,  James  Chapin, 

Vogt,  Walter  Eugene, 

Vonnegut,  Anton, 

Von  Sholly,  Anna  Irene,  A.B., 

Vose,  Robert  Emory, 

Vose,  Roy  Mandeville, 

Vossler,  Theodore  Luther,  Ph.G.,  Brooklyn ^ 

Vrooman,  Isaac  Henry,  Jr., 

Wadsworth,  Edward  Arthur, 

Wadsworth,  Leland,  Jr., 

Wagner,  Fred  Andrew  Peter, 

Wagner,  Otto, 


Oxford,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  3  Forestry 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


4  Arts 
2  Mech.  Eng. 
4  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Arts 
I  Civil  Eng. 

3  Arts 

2  Mech.  Eng. 

3  Elect.  Eng. 
3  Med.  (N.Y.  C.) 

Sp.  Arts 

1  Mech.  Eng. 

2  Elect.  Eng. 
2  Arts 

I  Elect.  Eng. 


Chicago,  III., 
Chicago,  III,, 
Evansville,  Ind., 
Lima,  Peru, 
Seattle,  Wash,, 
Canajoharie, 
Phoenix, 
Lake  Forest,  IlL, 
Lutherville,  Md., 
Odell,  IlL, 
Canal  Dover,  O., 

Brooklyn,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,    i  Mech.  Eng. 
Flushing,  4  Med.  <  N.  Y.  C. ) 

Baltimore,  Md.,         2  Mech.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

I  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Albany,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Newark,  N,J,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Amsterdam,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Redwood^  Sr.  Law 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 


Wait,  Bertrand  Hinman, 
Waite,  Mary  Violet, 
Wales,  Ralph  Avery, 
Walker,  Alfred  Augustus, 
Walker,  Charles  Leopold, 
Walker,  Edward  Everett, 
Walker,  Emory  Lafayette, 
Walker,  Fernando  Murray,  B.A., 
Walker,  George  Wilfred, 


Norwich, 
Hartford,  Conn,, 
Elmira, 


4  Civil  Eng. 

I  Arts 

4  Mech.  Eng. 


Birmingham,  Ala,,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
North  Evans,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Erie,  Pa,,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Tacoma,  Wash,,  4  Mech.  Eng. 
Cordoba,  Arg,  Pep,,  i  Elect.  Eng. 
Waverly,  1  Elect.  Eng. 
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Walker,  Harry  Abratn, 
Wall,  Eleanor  Gertrude, 
Wallace,  Frederick  Ashby, 
Wallin,  Daisy  Florence, 
Walmsley,  Fred  Dowling, 
Walsh,  William  Edward, 
Walter,  Henry, 
Walton,  Albert, 
Walton,  Emma  Lee, 
Wandlin^,  Vera, 
Wanke,  Paul  Gustav, 
Wankel,  George  Canning, 
Waiizer,  Esther  Mae, 
Ward,  Charles  Archibald,  M.E., 
Ward,  Walter  Keefer, 
Ward,  William  James, 
Ward  well,  Arthur  Soper, 
Ware,  Ralph, 
Warner,  Arthur  Hobart, 
Warner,  Austin  McRaven,  A.B., 
Warner,  Carrie  Adele, 
Warner,  Fred  Leon, 
Warner,  Harold  Saleno, 
Warner,  Irving, 
Warner,  Joseph  DeWitt, 
Warner,  Lea  Pusey, 
Warner,  Nora  Louise, 
Warner,  William  Halsey  Alonzo, 
Warner,  William  Jay, 
Warren,  Chester  Ingersoll, 
Warren,  George  Sessions, 
Warren,  Walter  Garfield. 
Warrender,  Josephine  Isabelle, 
Wasch,  Milton  Goodman, 
Waterbury,  Clarence, 
Waterbury,  Warren  C, 
Waterman,  Charlotte  Cornelia, 
Waterman,  Paul  Harrison,  A.B., 
Watrous,  Louise  Electa, 
Watt.  Avice  Mcintosh, 
Watt,  Craig  McClelland, 
Watterson,  John  Sayle. 


New  York  City,  i  Medicine 

Ithctca,  I  Arts 

Washington,  D.  C,   i  Mech.  Eng. 

Gilbertsville,  *              2  Arts 

Brasher  Falls,  i  Veterinary 

Marcellus,  1  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

New  York  City,  4  Arts 

Chicago,  III.,  4  Elect.  Eng. 

Chicago,  III.,  Sp.  Arts 

Ithaca,  3  Arts 

Auburn,  4  Arts 

Utica,  I  Medicine 

Ithaca,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  4  Elect  Eng. 

Ravena,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Montclair,  N.J.,  3  Agriculture 

Rome,  I  Mech.  Eng^ 

Chicago,  III.,  4  Arts 

Si.  Paul,  Minn.,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Vicksburgf  Miss.,  i  Mech.  Eng 

Rochester,  2  Arts 

Fairport,  i  Arts 

Buffalo,  I  Arts 

Wilmington,  Del.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

New  York  City,  3  Architecture 

Wilmington,  Del.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Burdett,  4  Arts 

Newark,  N.J.,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Springville,  3  Arts 

Troy,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Chicago,  III.,  3  Arts 

Newark,  N.J.,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Whitesboro,  4  Elect  Eng. 

Whitesboro,  i  Arts 

Hudson,  3  Arts 

Westfield,  Mass.,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C, ) 

Montrose,  Pa.,  2  Arts 

Brooklyn,  2  Arts 

Phildelphia,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O.,  4  Arts 
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Waud,  Eraest  Othnel  Pester, 
Way,  Cassias,  B.  Agr., 
Weaver,  Joseph  Briggs, 
Webb,  Charlts  Wayland, 
Webb,  Eric  Hastings, 
Webb,  Hubert  Greaves, 
Weber,  Bemace  Bensley, 
Weber,  Edward  William, 
Weber,  Raxley  F, 
Weber,  Rudolf  Lorenz, 
Webster,  Charles  Henry, 
Webster,  Earnest  Herbert, 
Webster,  George  Pilsbury, 
Webster,  Richardson, 
Webster,  Towner  K,  Jr., 
Wedemeyer,  Edward, 
Weed,  Alfred  Cleveland, 
Weidman,  J  Hynds, 
Weidner,  Carl  Robert, 
Weidner,  Paul  Gustavus, 
Weil,  Abraham, 
Weil,  Helene, 

Weiner,  Edwin  A9  orris  Richard, 
Weishampel,  Richard  Fuller, 
Weislowitz,  Max, 
Weiss,  Harold  Frederick, 
Welborn,  Edgar  Calvert,  A.B., 
Welch,  George  Morgan, 
Weller,  Aaron, 
Welles,  Edward  Murray, 
Welles,  Matthias  Hollenbeck, 
Wells,  John  Hilbish, 
Wells.  David  Torrey, 
Wellman,  Holley  Garfield, 
Wells,  Percy  Addison, 
Wells,  Stanford, 
Welsh,  Edward  Christy, 
Welsh,  Everett  Cartwright, 
Wenborne,  Charles  William, 
Wensley,  Edna, 
Wentworth,  John  El  wood, 
Wescott,  Addie  May, 


New  York  Cityy  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca^  I  Veterinary 

Darby,  Pa,y  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Wellsboro,  Pa.,  2  ArU 

Ithaca,  I  Elect.  Eng. 

Salamanca,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Ml.  Vernon,  3  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Salamanca,  i  Arts 

Paterson,  N.J.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

West  Laurens,  2  Medicine 

Duluth,  Minn.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Cazenovia,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  4  Arts 

Evanston,  III.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Liberty,  i  Medicine 

New  Hartford,  i  Forestry 

Syracuse,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Buffalo,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Buffalo,  4  Mech.  Eng, 

Niagara  Palls,  Jr.  Law 

Goldsboro,  N  C,  i  Arts 

Kingston,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Sp.  Architecture 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Paterson,  N.J.,  i  Forestry 

Cynthiana,  Ind.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Passaic,  N.J.,  3  Arte 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Addison,  i  Arts 

Big  Flats,  2  Arts 

Tiffin,  O.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Cazenovia,  2  Arte 

Cleveland,  O.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Chicago,  III.,  I  Civil  Eng. 

Bolton  Landing,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

German  Valley,  N.J.,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  4  Agriculture 

Albany,  2  Arts 

Harrison,  Me.,  3  Arte 

/Cnox  Centre,  Me.,  i  Medicine 
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Wessman,  George  Anthony, 
West,  Charles  Sumner,, 
West,  Frank, 
Wheeler,  Ernest  Tallnian, 
Wheeler,  Frank  Grant, 
Wheeler;  John, 
Wheeler,  Fortius  RolHn, 
Wheeler,  Perley  Samuel, 
Wheeler,  William  Truesdale, 
Whinery,  Maurice  Robert, 
Whilbeck,  Arthur  Sidney, 
Whitcomb,  Don  Salmon, 
White,  Albert  Cornelius, 
White,  Alfred  Winfield, 
White,  Charles  Carroll. 
White,  Charles  Foster, 
White,  Elizabeth  Brett, 
White,  Ernest  Miller, 
White,  Gorrell  Robert, 
White,  John  Jay,  Jr., 
White,  John  Sumner, 
White,  Joseph  Lyman, 
While,  Theodore  Parkman, 
White,  Zella  Mildred, 
Whited,  Harriet, 
Whiteford,  Margaret  Wells, 
Whitney,  Jessamine  Sophia, 
Whitney,  Walter  Duncan, 
Whitney,  William  Parker, 
Whitwood,  Luther  Dawson, 
Whittlesey,  William  Augustus,  Jr 
Whittemore,  Andenried, 
Wickham.  Robert  Sloan, 
Wicks,  James  Monroe, 
Wicksman,  Samuel, 
Widmer,  Arthur  Jacob, 
Wight,  Frank  Clinton, 
Wilbur,  Bert  Raymond, 
Wilcox,  Clara  Ix)uise, 
Wilcox,  Dudley  Kirkpatrick, 
Wilcox,  Henry  Hopson, 
Wilcox,  Roscoe  Squires, 


New  York  City,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

LakevilU,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

WoburUy  Mass.,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Ithaca,  I  Arte 

New  York  City,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Peoria,  IlL,  i  Arte 

Piattsburg,  2  Arte 

Peoria,  III.,  3  Arte 

East  Orange,  N.J.,  4  Arte 

Rochester,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Brooklyn,  i  Arte 

Little  Falls,  i  Medicine 

Brooklyn,             i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

Utica,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Cleveland,  O.,  2  Architecture 

Otisville,  2  Arte 

Portland,  Me.,  i  Arte 

Auburn,  i  Arte 

Albany,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  4  Civil  Eng. 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Elect.  Eng. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  2  Medicine 

Rochester,  i  Arts 

Upper  Jay,  4  Arte 

Union,  i  Arte 

Gloversville,  4  Elect.  Eng. 

Dayton,  O.,  2  Architecture 

Canisteo,  i  Veterinary 

,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Binghamton,  Sr.  Law 
Brooklyn,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Brooklyn,            i  Med.  (N.  Y.  C) 

Port  Richmond,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Washington,  D.  C,     2  Civil  Eng. 

Clear  Creek,  2  Veterinary 

Covert,  4  Arte 

Auburn,  Sr.  Law 

Potsdam,  i  Medicine 

Bergen,  i  Medicine 
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Wilde,  Herbert  Ruflsell, 
Wilder,  Edward  Lyman,  A.B., 
Wilder,  Erskine  Phelps, 
Wilkeaon,  Mary  Juana, 
Wilkinson,  Emilio  Valenzuela, 
Williams,  Albert  Chadwick, 
Williams,  Alan  Gillespie, 
Williams,  Arthur  Shaler,  A.B., 
Williams,  Asa  Starkweather, 
Williams,  Benjamin  Oliver, 
Williams,  Charles  Laurance, 
Williams,  Frank  Davol, 
Williams,  Harrison  Sheldon, 
Williams,  Harry  J, 
Williams,  Horace  George,  B.Agr. 
Williams,  Howard  Shay, 
Williams,  Reginald  Hamilton, 
Williams,  Tudor  Rosser, 
Williamson,  John  Kennedy, 
Willsou,  Hiram  Everett, 
Wilmot,  Floyd  Harley, 
Wilmot,  Mabel  Esther, 
Wilson,  Charles  Scoon, 
Wilson,  David, 

Wilson,  Griswold,  Victoria^ 

Wilson,  James  Henry, 
Wilson,  Jessie  Campbell,  B.E., 
Wilson,  McLeod  Campbell, 
Wilson,  Thomas, 
Wilson,  Victor  Tyson, 
Wilson,  Willets,  Ph.G., 
Wilson,  William  Loudon, 
Windecker,  Frederick  C, 
Wingo,  Charles  Evans,  Jr., 
Winship,  Lef, 
Winters,  George  Payne, 
Wise,  Mary  Cornelia, 
Wismar,  William  Frederic,  A.B., 
Wisner,  John  Horner,  Jr., 
Wizom,  Elbert  Cook, 
Woelfle,  Henry  Ewald, 
Woglum,  Russell  Sage, 


Dobbs  Ferry,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Hoosick  Falls,  4  Elect.  Eng. 

Elmhursl,  III.,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Buffalo,  I  Law 

Oberlin,  O,,  i  Architecture 

Hinsdale,  IlL,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Indianapolis,  Ind,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
New  York  City,  3  Forestry 

Denver,  Colo.,  i  Arts 

Plaltsbur^  Barracks,  i  Arts 

Brooklyn,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Poughquag,  Sp.  Agriculture 

Ilhaca,  Sp.  Architecture 

.,  Easl  Hartford,  Conn,,  Sp.  Agr. 
Brooklyn,  4  Civil  Eng. 

New  York  City,  i  Med.  (N.  Y.C.) 
Scranlon,  Pa,,  2  Civil  Eng. 

Bethel,  Conn.,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Murphysboro,  III,,  4  Mech.  Eng. 
Groton,  i  Law 

Brooklyn,  i  Arts 

Hall's  Comers,  2  ArU 

Amsterdam,  i  Medicine 

Brit,  Columbia,  Can,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 
Amsterdam,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Harrisburg,  Pa,,  4  Arts 

New  York  City,  2  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4  Arts 

Ithaca,  I  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  4  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Brooklyn,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Little  Falls,  2  Medicine 

Richmond,  Va.,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Penn  Yan,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Melbourne,  Fla.,  4  Arts 

Auburn,  4  Arts 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  i  Medicine 
Summit,  N,J,,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Perry  City,  3  Arts 

Newark,  N.J.,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C. ) 
Oneida,  i  Forestry 
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Wolfe,  Edith  May, 
Wolff,  Harold  Alfred, 
Wood,  Alfred  Thomas, 
Wood,  Charles  Parkinson, 
Wood,  Frank  Elihu, 
Wood,  George  Milton,  Jr., 
Wood,  Herbert  Mariner, 
Wood,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Wood,  Josh,  B.S., 
Wood,  Mabel  Janette, 
Wood,  Rollin, 
Wood,  Walter  Wallace, 
Woods,  Carl  Warren, 
Woods,  David  Shelley, 
Woods,  Grace  Maude, 
Woodward,  Charles  Stebbins,  B. 
Woodward,  Karl  Wilson, 
Woodward,  Winsor  French, 
Woodworth,  Blanche  Ethel, 
Woolf,  William  Buxton, 
Wordeu,  Edmond  Leon, 
Worden,  Florence, 
Worthley,  Irving  Tupper, 
Worts,  Elizabeth  Mannister, 
Wosika,  Leon  Rudolph, 
Wray,  Alfred  Bussell, 
Wrench,  Jesse  Irwin, 
Wright,  Albert  Hazen, 
Wright,  Albert  Lawrasou, 
Wright,  Arthur  Mullin, 
Wright,  Edward  Abbin, 
Wright,  Floyd  Robbins,  A.B., 
Wright,  George  Creighton, 
Wright,  Harrison  Earley, 
Wright,  Lynn  George, 
Wright,  Richard  Avery, 
Wright,  Roy  Rex, 
Wurst,  George  W, 
Wyeth,  Ola  Mae, 
Wylie,  Arthur  Gove, 
Wylie,  Clarence  Raymond, 
Wyvell,  Mauton  Marble,  A.B., 


Rome^  2  Arts 

New  York  City,  3  Med.   (N.  Y.  C.) 
Defiance ^  C7.,  4  Mech.  Eng. 

Warrenton,  Va,,        2  Elect.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  Jr.  Law 

IVoodville,  1  Arts 

Sackville,  N,  B,,  Can,,  4  Arts 

Washington,  D.  C,  3  Arts 

Hubbard,  Tex,,  i  Agriculture 

Ithaca,  I  Arts 

Muncie,  Ind,,  i  Civil  Eng. 

Westbury,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

St,Johnsbury,  Vt,,  i  Med.  (N.Y.C.) 
Albion,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Lockport,  3  Arts 

E.,  M.E.,  Norway,  Pa.,  2  Arts 

Montclair,  N.J,,  2  Forestry 

Brooklyn,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Warsaw,  3  Arts 

Hyattsville,  Md,,       i  Elect.  Eng. 
Hoosick  Falls,  Jr.  Law 

Ithaca,  2  Arts 

Brooklyn,  2  Forestry 

New  York  City,  i  Medicine 

Beatrice,  Nebr,,  i  Elect.  Eng. 

Elmira,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

A/ton,  I  Arts 

Hilton,  2  Arts 

Barton,  Fla,,  2  Mech.  Eng. 

Lyndonville,  3  Arts,  (i  Med.) 

Lewiston,  i  Mech.  Eng. 

Ithaca,  3Med.  (N.Y.C.) 

Ogdensburg,  3  Civil  Eng. 

Jersey  City,  N,J,,  i  Law 

Worcester,  3  Arts 

Brooklyn,  1  Mech.  Eng. 

Saranac  Lake,  i  Architecture 

Holland,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

Charleston,  III, ,  lArts 

Hudson,  I  Elect  Eng. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,         i  Mech.  Eng. 
Alma,  Jr.  Law 
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Yale,  Fred  Silas, 
Yamazaki,  Shiro, 
Yates,  Thomas  Jarvis, 
Yawger,  Charles  Shoemaker, 
Yenger,  William  Cornell, 
Yost,  George  Irving, 
Youens,  Alfred  Vincent, 
Young,  Andrew  Deming, 
Young,  Charles  Duncanson, 
Young,  Carrie  Van  Patten, 
Young,  James, 
Young,  John  M,  B.S.  in  Bug., 
Young,  Margaret  Elizabeth, 
Zeiner,  Eugene  Jerome,  Ph.G., 
Zems,  Arthur  Burtis, 
Zies,  Frederick, 
Zimmer,  Ludo  Little, 
Zimmer,  William  Bernard, 
Zimmer,  Wilson  Briggs, 
Ziporkes,  William  Jerome, 
Zipser,  Benjamin  William, 
Zittel,  Walter  Wadsworth, 
Zucker,  Morris,  Ph.G., 


Brooklyn,  3  Mech.  Eng. 

TakatoritPMchi,  Yamaio,  Japan,  4  Elect.  Eng. 


Scipio,  Utah, 
Seneca  Falls, 
Elmira, 
SchuylervilU, 
Galveston,  Tex,, 
Owego, 

Washington,  /?.  C, 
Williamsport,  Fa,, 
Middletown,  Fa,, 
Ithaca, 
Marion, 
Brooklyn, 
Watertown, 
Baltimore,  Md., 
Weedsport, 
Rochester, 
Gallupville, 


4  Elect.  Eng. 
Sr.  Law 

2  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Medicine 

3  Elect.  Eng. 
I  Elect.  Eng. 

4  Elect.  Eng. 
3  Arts 

1  Elect  Eng. 
4  Elect  Eng. 

2  Arts 
3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 

I  Arts 

4  Elect  Eng. 

2  Veterinary 

3  Arts 
I  Medicine 


New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  York  City,  4  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
Buffalo,  I  Law 

New  York  City,  3  Med.  (N.  Y.  C.) 
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Abren,  Jos^  Celerino,  A.  B.,  {^Univ.  of  Manila),  1892,  LL.M.,  (Colum- 

dian  University),    1901, Manila,  F  I, 

Acree,  Kathryn  Peachy Danville,  Va, 

Adams,  Alice  Ida,  B.Pd.,  {^Albany  Normal),  1897,  M.Pd.,  (same\  1897. 

Hogansburg 

Ahlers,  Henrietta, New  York  City 

Alexander,  Virginia,  A.B.,  (Ffljjar),  1889,  A.M..  1899 Ithaca 

Allan,  Edwin   Phipps Montclair,  N  J, 

Applcton,  Emily,  , Brooklyn 

Archer,  Ina  Caroline, ' Brooklyn 

Ashmun,  Jennie  Cordelia Brooklyn 

Atwater,  John  Clarence,  A.B.,  (Syracuse Univ.),  1898,  .  Canandaigua 

Bagley,  Clara  Gertrude, Buffalo 

Bailey,  Charles  Henry,  Ph.B.,  (lowaState  Univ,),  1895,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Bakewell,  Joseph  Hunter, Fittsburgh,  Fa. 
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Baldwin,  William  Wright.  Jr Burlington,  lozva 

Barclay,  Julian  Thomas,  A.B.,  {Bethany  Coll.),  1898,  Bethany,  W.  Va, 

Barclay,  Margaret  Ethel, Brooklyn 

Barnes,  Jasper  Converse,  A.B.,  (Marietta),  1890,  A.M.,  (same),  1893, 

Ph.D.,  {Univ.  of  Wooster),  1900 Maryland,  Tenn. 

Barnum,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, Brooklyn 

Bartlett,    Millie  Horton, Brooklyn 

Barton,  Ida  Mary,  A.B.,  (Wilson)^  1891,  A.M.,  (satne),  1895, 

Measant  View,  Pat. 
Beck,  Maud  Gertrude,  B.S.,  {Ohio  Nor.  Univ.),  1891,  Ashland,  O. 
Becker,  Moses,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  {Univ.  City  0/ N.  Y.),  1893,  .  .  Brooklyn 
Beckett,  Charles  Harrison,  B.S.,  {Moores  Hill),  1896,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 
Beckwith,  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  A.B.,  (  Vassar),  1868,  New  York  City 

Beebe,  Ward  Lossee, Ithaca 

Bendann,  Effie, Baltitnore,  Md. 

Benedict,  Winifred  Clare, Canastota 

Benjamin,  Nellie, Scranton,  Pa. 

Benton,  Mary  Elizabeth, Jersey  City,  N.  /. 

Benway,   Mabel  Reed,  A.B.,  {Vassar),  1898,   Pd.B.,   (Albany  Nor. 

Coll.),  1^00, Albany 

Bernstein,  Flora, Baltimore,  Md. 

Berry,  lyillian  Gay,  A.B.,  (Indiana  Univ.),  1899,  .    .   .  Wabash,  Ind. 

Bitner,  Blanche Kemeysville,  West  Va. 

Blackstone,  James  Harry Oak  Park,  IlL 

Blanck,  Agnes  Louise,  B.S.,  (Colo.  Univ.),  1899,  .    .   .  Denver,  Colo. 

Bole,  Robert  Allen, Cleveland,  O. 

Brachmann,  Sarah  Ernestine,  A.B.,  (Frankfort  Coll.),  1897, 

Cincinnati,  O, 

Bradley,  Elizabeth  Lucinda, Ira  Station 

Brauner,  Julius  Frederick, Ithaca 

Brenner,  Daisy  Elizabeth New  York  City 

Brinsmade,   Herman  Hine, Springfield,  Mass. 

Broddie,  Viola, Nashville,   N.  C. 

Brown,  Charles  Bansher, Montclair,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Charles  Macdonald,  Jr **....  Ithaca 

Brown,  Douglas    Kinnear, Ithaca 

Brunjes,  Hermina  Rebecca Brooklyn 

Buchwald,  Dorothea, New  York  City 

Burd,   Adelma  Helene, Yonkers 

Burd,   Janet  Whitney, Yonkers 

Burdon,    I/ilian, Brooklyn 

Burgweger,  Henry, Buffalo 
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Burnet,  Mary  Coleman, Cincinnati^  Ohio 

Barrage,  Herbert  Farwell,  B.S.,  1892, Worcester ^  Mass. 

Burrows,  George  Howard,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  [Univ,  of  Vt.\  1899, 

Brockville,  Oni.,  Canada 
Butcher,  Willa. Hart,  A. B.,(»V5/  Ka,  Univ.),  1900,  Fairmont,  W.  Va, 
Buzhardt,  John  Edward,  B.S.,  (5.  C  Mil,  Acad.),  1890,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

Byk,  Ephraim, Brooklyn 

Cahill,  John  S, Port  Byron 

Calder6n,  Alfred  Alvarez,  LL.B.,  (Univ.  Lima,  Peru),  1900, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Calder6n,  Jorge  Alvarez, Washington,  D.  C 

Calderon,  Manuel  Alvarez, Washington^  D.  C 

Carlton,  Frank  Tracy,  B.S.,  (Case),  1895,  M.E.,  (same),  1899, 

Toledo,  O. 

Carman,  Emma  Pruden, Rockaway,  N.J. 

Carpenter,   Daniel   Sheldon,  A.B.,   (Colgate),  1892,  Pd.B.,  {Albany 

Nor.  Coll.),  1896, Albany 

Carter,  Harriet  Irene, Hornellsville 

Cavarly,  Alice  Shipman, Irvington 

Cazenove,  James  O'Hara, Theological  Sem.,  Va. 

Chalmers,  Thomas  Stuart, Chicago,  III. 

Chaney,  George  Scott,  A.B.,  ( W.  &  J.  Coll.),  1900,   Washington,  Pa. 

Chatfield,  Hazen, Cornwall 

Churchman,  Rebecca  Pierce Newport,  Delaware 

Clapp,  Earle  Hart, North  Rush 

Clayton,  Mary,  M.D.,  (Cooper  Med.  Coll.),  1894,    .   .  Fort  My er,  Va. 

Cochrane,  Ethel  Putney, Brooklyn 

Coffin,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Pd.M.,  (A^.  Y.  Univ.),  1894,  Pd.D.,  (same), 

1896, AsburyPark,  N.J. 

Cold  well,  Orin  B Portland,  Oregon 

Colegrove,  Frederick  Welton,  Ph.D.,  (Clark),  1898,  .    .  Seattle,  Wash. 

Collins,  Mattie  M, Driftwood,  Pa. 

Collisler,  Everett  Eugene,  Ph. B.,  (///.  Wesleyan),  it^i,  .   .    .  Webster 
Conant,  Emily  Ida,  Pd.D.,  (N  Y.  Univ.),   1891,  .   .  New  York  City 

Condon,  Kate  Angela, New  York  City 

Connor,  Frederic  Tuttle, Burlington,  Iowa 

Cook,  Elizabeth  Studdiford, Madison,  N.J. 

Coolbaugh,  Ronald  Gilbert, Easton,  Pa. 

Coons,  Fannie  Lazelle, Kingston 

Corse,  Florence  Brewster, Saugerties 

Couch,  William  Robert, New  York  City 

Cowles,  Louise  Frances,  A.M.,  (Smith),  1892,  .  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

33 
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Coyne,  Mary, Minooka,  Pa, 

Crabbs,  John  Edgerton,  A.B.,  ( Univ.  of  IVooster)^  1899,  Glenville,  O. 

Craighill,  Mattie  Holliday, Lynchburg^,  Va. 

Crampton,  Clara  Louise, Brooklyn 

Craudall,  Ralph  Emerson,  A.B.,  ( Yale),  1901,  ....  LeonardsvilU 

Crawford,  John  de  Morant, New  Orleans,  La, 

Cressfer,  Belle  Bonbrake Chamber sburg.  Pa, 

Crispin,  Clarence  Geashart, Berwick,  Pa, 

Crosby,  Sara  Adams, Kingston 

Cross,  Ralph  Adam, Neversink 

Cuddeback,  Frank  El  ting, Portjervis 

Cullivau,  Annie  Elizabeth, New  York  City 

Curtis,  Caroline  Wilson, West  Liberty.  W,  Va. 

Cushing,  Prentice, East  Orange,  N,  J, 

Cutler,  Hugh  Dysart, Cocagne,  N.  B.,  Canada 

Dana,  Caroline  Russell, Newark,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Glenmore  Whitney, Gallon^  O. 

Dean,  Horace  Bunce,  A.B.,  {^Harvard  Univ,\  1899,  •  ^^^  York  City 

Dean,  Walter  Marshall, Coatesville,  Pa. 

Dederer,  Isaac  Carleton, New  York  City 

DeGarmo,  Robert  Max, .  Ithaca 

Derrick,  Sidney  Jacob,  A.B.,  {Newberry  Coll.),  1892,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Dickson,  Sarah  Allen Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Diehl,  Evelyn, Mattoon,  III. 

Dillman,  Theodore  Albert,  A.B.,  {Capital  Univ.),  1900,  B.S.,  {same), 

1900,       Fostoria,  Ohio 

Dockety,  Sarah, Brooklyn 

Dodge,  John  Orris, Dixon,  III. 

Dolan,  Ellen  Louise, New  York  City 

Downey,  June  Etta,  A.B.,  {Univ^  of  Wyoming),  1895,  A.M.,  {Univ.  of 

Chicago),  1898, Laramie,  Wyoming 

Dubrenil,  Alice  Blanche, Normandy  Heights,  Md. 

Earle,  Eltas  Preston,  Jr.,  B.S.,  {CA,  C),  1896,  ....  Clemson,  S.  C. 

Earle,  Enoch  Walter Worcester,  Mass, 

Eastman,  Robert  Edward,  B.S.A.,  {Kansas  Agr,  Coll.),  1900, 

Bloomingtoft,  Kansas 

Edge,  Walter  Smith Darlington,  Md. 

Edward's,  Jesse  Boland,  E.  &M.E.,  {A.  P.  I.),  1897,  .    .  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Eissler,  Louise, Philadelphia,  Pn, 

Eissler,  Mary, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eldredge,  Fannie  Hatch, Springfield,  Mass. 

Elleau,  Augustine  EUeau, Newark,  N.J. 
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Ellis,  John  MacEwan, Hartford,  Conn, 

Elsworth,  Ethel  Hinton,  A.B.,  (  Vassar),  1894,    ...  Poughkeepsie 

Eugel,  Anna  Elizabeth, New  York  City 

English,  Richard  George, MeadvilU,  Pa, 

Evans,  Chester  Willard, San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Fassett,  Newton  Crocker, Elmira 

Federspiel,  Jennie  Adel Lockport 

Fellows,  Eugene  Hilpert, Scranion,  Pa, 

Ferguson,  Alexander  McGowen,  B.S.H.,  (^.  6f  M,  Coll.),  1894,  M.S. 

{same),  1896, husiin,  Texas 

Ferguson,  John  Robert. Whitesboro 

Fibbs,  Nettie  Adele,  B.C.E.,  (Iowa  StaU  Agr,\  1896,  .  Ida  Grove,  la. 

Fisher,  Katharine, Buffalo 

Fisher,  Mary  Jones,  A.B.,  {West  Md,  Coll,),  1890,  .   .    .  Denton,  Md, 

Flynn,  Charles  Andrew, Troy 

Foley,  Marcella  Maria,  A.B.,  1901 IHon 

Folsom,  Ellen  Minot,  A.B.,  ( Vassar),  1871, Boston,  Mass, 

Forbes,  Ida  Isabel Brooklyn 

Ford,  Michael  Ambrose, Medina 

Forster,  Katherine  Elizabeth,    .    .    .  • Buffalo 

Foster,  Herbert  Hamilton,  Ph.B.,  1900, Canandaigua 

Fowler,  Robert  Simon, New  York  City 

Freer,  Hamline  Huriburt. Mount  Vernon,  la, 

Frisch,  Amalia Baltimore,  Md, 

Gage,  Henry  Phelps Ithaca 

Gager,  Charies  Stuart,  A.B.,  {Syracuse),  1895,  Pd.M.,  {Albany  Nor, 

Coll,),  1^7, "^^^""^y 

Gantt,  Frances Norfolk,  Va. 

Gantt,  Jeannette, Norfolk,  Va, 

Gariough,  Francis  Earl,  A.B.,  {Bates  Coll,),  1900.  .   .  Hillsdale,  Mich, 

Gates,  Otis  Haskell, Washington,  D,  C, 

Ganvran.  Ethel  Harned, Brooklyn 

Geer,   William  Chauncey, Ithaca 

Geisel,  Adolf  Arthur, Springfield,  Mass, 

Gere,  Lovisa  Brewster,  A.B.,  ( WelUsley),  1889 Fulton 

Gibney.  Annie  Jean Phillipsburg,  N,f, 

Gilliam,  Marcus  James,  A.B.,  1901 Sheridan,  Ind, 

Goertner,  Rose Hoboken,  N,  f, 

Goessling,  Anna  Louise, Brooklyn 

Goldsmith,   Gustave  Mosler, Cincinnati,  O, 

Goodrich,  Charles  Edward, Washington,  D.  C, 

Gove,  Anna  Maria,  M.D.,  {  W,  M,  C,  N  T.  Inf),  1892, 

Whitefield,  N.  H, 
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Gray,  Howard  Levi,  A.B.,  {Rochesier)^  1898,  A.M.,  {Harvard),  1900, 

Fort  Plain 

Graydou,  Winifred, Ridgewood^  N.J, 

Gregg,  John  Bert,  B.S.,  {NaL  Nor,  Univ.),  1899,  .   .  SenecavilU,  O. 

Hackett,  Holland  Berkeley, Easton,  Pa. 

Haight,   Elizabeth  Hazelton,  A.B.,  {Vassar),   1894,   A.M..   {same)^ 

1899, Auburn 

Haines,  Lena  Ormelle, Lockport 

Hale,  Agnes  Lorraine, Brooklyn 

Hale,  Anna  Dayton,  LJ.,  (Univ.  of  Nashville),  1891,  A.B.,  {same), 

1893, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hale,  Elizabeth  Helen Brooklyn 

Hale,   Mabel, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Elliot  Snell,  A.B.,  (^«A^5/),  1896, Jamestotvn 

Hall,  Gertrude  Ella,  A.B.,  1897,  Pd.B.,  {Albafiy  Nor.   Coll.),    1898, 

Albany 
Hallock,  Frances  Adelia,  B.L.,  {Mt,  Holyoke,  Coll.),  1899, 

Steubenville,  O. 

Halpin,   Alice  Francis, Deposit 

Hamilton,  Maud, Emporia,  Kan. 

Hamilton,  Robert  Somerville,  A.B.,  (Univ,  of  Toronto),  1890, 

Gall,  Ont.,  Can. 
Hanawalt,   Francis    Wayland,  A.B.,   {Chicago   Univ.),  1884,   A.M., 

{De  Pauw  Univ.),  1887, Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Hann,  Arthur  Edward Summit,  N.  J. 

Hann,  Mary  Louisa, Summit,  N.J. 

Hannock,  Charles  Gustave, Albany 

Harley,   Mary,   M.D.,  {Womans'  Med.    N.  Y.  Inf.),   1902, 

Irvington,  N.J. 

Harris,  Clarence  Owen,  A.B.,  1898, Warsaw 

Harris,  Preston  James, Buffalo 

Hart,  Adeline  Lord, Brooklyn 

Harvey,   Clarence    Ford, Detroit,  Mich. 

Haskell,  Emma  Estes Willoughby,  O. 

Hay,   Flora  May, Watertown 

Heap,  Morgan  Griffin, Washington,  D.  C 

Henson,  Clarence    Cherrington,   A.B.,   {Ohio.   Univ.),   1899,   A.M., 

{same),   1901, Athens,  O, 

Herrick,   Blanche  Electa,  *    • Farmer  City,  III. 

He  use,  Edward  Otto,  B.S.,   {Hanover  Coll.),  1900,  .   .  Madison,  Ind, 

Hewes,  William  David, Shortsville 

Hickok,  Carrie  Lynn, Pt.  Allegany,  Pa, 
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H^S^^yi  Homer  Ransom,  B.S.,  (Ohio  Univ.),  1892,  M.S.,  {same), 

1895, £.  Stroudsburg,  Pa, 

Milliard,  Guy  Thayer,  A.B.,  (Hohari),  1901, Moravia 

Hillman-Haviland,  Blanca, Santiago,  Chili 

Hitchcock,  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  (Wellesley),  1899,  ....  Towanda,  Pa, 

Hoag,  Lillian  Manila,  Ph.B.,  1896, Ithaca 

Hoffman,  Anna,  A.B.,  ( IVomans*  Coll.  Baltimore),  1899, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hoffmann,  Josephine, Brooklyn 

Hoffman,  William  Edwin,  Jr., Baltimore,  Md, 

Holly,  Jane  Forsyth, Brooklyn 

Holmes,  Abby  Bradley,  A.B.,  {Smith  Coll.),  1897,  .   .       .    .  Brooklyn 

Holmes,  Edward Washington,  D.  C, 

Holmes,  Margaret  Cook, Brooklyn 

Holt,  William  Pearce,  A.B  ,  (Oberlin),  1898, Geneva,  O. 

Holzinger,  John  Michael,  A.M.,  (Olivet),  1879,  B.D.,  (Yale),  1882, 

B.S.,  ((9/ii/^0»  1886, Winona,  Minn. 

Hope,  Emma  Robertson, Brooklyn 

Houghton,  Theresa  Gertrude, Washington,  D.  C 

Hozie,  Nellie  Ninon,  B.D.,  (/.  5.  N  S,),  1900,  .   .    .  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Hunkins,  Darius  Sidney, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hunt,  Sanford  Beebe Chatham 

Ihlseng.  Alfred Olaf,  C.E.,  (Columbia  Coll.),  i88o,  E.M..  [same),  1880. 

New  York  City 

Inslee,  Ralph  Hamilton, Newton,  N  J. 

Jackson,  Nelson  Abraham,  A.B.,  (Bates),  1900, Pike 

Jackson.  Nellie  Wheeler, Reading,^  Pa, 

Jameson,  Charles  Baring,  A.B.,  (Coll.  City  of N.  Y.),  1896, 

New  York  City 
Johnson,  Arthur  Lacey,  M.S.,  (Lafayette  Coll.),  1896, 

Hackettstown,  N.  f, 
Johnson,  Herbert  Parlin,  A.B.,  (Harvard),  1889,  A.M.,  (same),  1890, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Johnson,  Myra  I,  B.S.,  (Ohio  Nor.  Univ.),  1900, Walden 

Kappus,  Pauline, New  York  City 

King,  Edwin  Parker, Pdinesville,  O, 

Kingsley,  Clarence  Darwin,  B.S.,  (Colgate),  1897,  ....  Hamilton 
Kintner,  Samuel  Montgomery,  B.M.E.,  (Purdue  Univ.),  1894, 

Allegheny,  Pu. 

Kirklaud,  Mineola Washington,  D.  C, 

Klugel,  Lillian  May, Dayton,  O, 

Knapp,  Clara  Howard New  York  City 
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Knight,  Mary  A, New  York  City 

Krause,  Jacob  Buebrle.  A.B.,  {Lehigh  Univ.),  1898, 

So,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

Lacy,  George  Stuart, Ithaca 

Laird,  James  David,  B.L.,  1895, Eagle 

Lamson,  George  Rodney, Montour  Falls 

Lang,  George  Stuart,  .    .  Coming 

Laugan,  Mary, Minooka,  Pa, 

Larkin,  Mary  Elizabeth, Lynchbury,  Va. 

Lasher,  William  Reuben,  Ph.B.,  (St  Lawrence  Univ.),  1899, 

Brooklyn 
Lautz,  Willie  Augusta,  M.S.,  {Chicago  Univ.),  1894,  .  Newtofi,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Edwin,  B.S.,  {N  E.  O.  N  C),  1896, Canfield,  O. 

Lee,  Rudolph  Edward,  B.S.,  {Cletnson  Coll,),  1896, 

Clemson  College,  S.  C, 

Lewis,  Lucy,  A.B.,  {Bryn  Afazvr),  1895, Phila.,  Pa, 

Lewis,  Nellie  Marion,  A.B.,  1901, Akron 

Lindsay,  Maude, Lockport 

Lochhead,  William,  A.B.,  {McGill  Univ.),  1885,  M.S.,  1895, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  Can, 

Lodor,  Elmira Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Loew,  Elias  Avery New  York  City 

Long,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  A.M.,  {Univ,  of  Texas),  1900, 

Denton,  Tex. 

Longenecker,  Prances  Clare, Columbia,  Pa. 

Victoria  de  Lopez,  Bertha, New  York  City 

Lowell,  Fern, Belfast 

Lnddington,  Harriet  Adelaide,       New  Haven,  Conn. 

Maas,  Henrietta Brooklyn 

McCames,  Mabel  Prances,  M.E.,  {State  Normal),  1895,      .  J^ock,  Pa. 

McClave,  Mary, New  York  City 

McClosky,  Clarence  Eugene,  Ph.B.,  {Dickinson  Coll.),  1899, 

Town  Hill,  Pa. 
McConn,  Mary  Elizabeth,  L.I.,  {Peabody  Nor.   Coll.),   1S95.    B.L., 

{Univ.  of  Nashville),  1896 West  Liberty,  (Vest  Va, 

McCorkle,  John  Thomas  Riley, Canonsburg,  Pa, 

McCracken,  George  Lewis,  M.E.,  {West  Chester  Nor.),  1896.  B.P., 

{same),  1899 Twin  Oaks,  Pa. 

McCrae,  Annie, Brooklyn 

MacDonald,  Robert  Arthur Syracuse 

McDuffee,  Walter  Valen,  A.B.,  {Dartmouth),  1892.  A.M.,  {Harvard), 

1895 Springfield,  Mass, 
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McElwain,  Mary  Belle,  A.B.,  (  Wilson  ColL),  1895, 

Chambetsburgy  Pa, 

McGarr,  Mother  Francis, Hogansburgh 

McGrnw,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr., Ithaca 

Mackintosh,  Margaret  Creighton, Brooklyn 

Mclrarn,  Margaret  Roseberry,  A.B.,  (  West  Mtnster)^  1894, 

Oakdale,  Pa, 

Major,  Leslie, Mattoon^  III. 

Mann,  Merton  Maughs,  A.B.,  {^Pla,  Agr,  Coll,),  1901,  .    .  Ocala,  Fla, 
Marble,  Milton  Mozart,  A.B.,  {Harvard),  1889,  .   New  Haven,  Conn, 

Martell,  Katherine  Josephine, Brooklyn 

Massie,  Nannie  Rodes Decatur^  Ga, 

Maltern,  Roy  Briscoe,  B.S.,  {Pa,  State  Coll,),  1893,       .   .   .  Brooklyn 
Maurer,  Henrietta  Katherine,  A.B.,  {N.  Y.  Nor,  Coll,),  1897, 

New  York  City 

Meeker,  Fred  North Hannibal 

Merrifield,  Webster,  A.B.,  {Yale),  1877,  A.M.,  {same),  1892, 

Grand  Forks,  N,  Dak, 
Michael,  UUian  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  {Ohio  State  Univ,),  1884, 

Athens,  Ohio 

Mickle,  Harry  Lester Glens  Falls 

Miller,  Else St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Miller,  Martha  Henn, Brooklyn 

Miller.  T  Milo, Logansport,  Ind, 

Montgomery,  Isabel  Comrie, Walton 

Moore,  Henry  Clarke,  A.B.,  {Alfred),  1892,  A.M.,  {same),  1896, 

Brooklyn 
Moore,  Mary  Ella,  A.B.,  {Ohio  Wesleyan),  1872,  ....  Athens,  Ohio 

Moore,  Mary  Vincentia, New  York  City 

Morse,  Herbert  La  Forrest,  A.B.,  {Harvard),  1896, Troy 

Mount.  Louis  Burgh, Xroy 

Mudge,  James  Douglass,  .   .   .   .  •     • Harpursville 

Mudie,  Ethel  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  {Queen's  Univ,),  1899, 

Kingston,  Ont.,  Can, 

Murray,  Elsie, Athens,  Pa, 

Murray,  Margaret, New  York  City 

Newton,  Elsie  Jeanette Dayton,  Ohio 

Noble,  Edward  Martin,  A.B.,  {Wash.  Coll.),  1896,  A.M..  {same),  1899 

Denton,  Md 
Noyes,  William  Horace,  A.B.,  {Amherst),  1884, .  .  Somervilte,  Mass 

Page,  Roy Chicago  III 

Paget,  Horace  Greeley,  A.  B.,  {PHnceton),  1897, 6w 
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Palmer,  Charles  Warner, Media^  Pa, 

Palmer,  Eugene  Preston, Chicago^  III. 

Parke,  Caroline  Eliot IVashington,  D,  C. 

Parker,  Annie  Belle, Worcester^  Mass. 

Parsons,  George, Winnebago,  III. 

Parsons,  Wilber  Hajden,  B.S.,  {Lafayelte  Coll.),  1899,  .   .  Troy,  Pa. 

Patterson,  Martha  Judson Brooklyn 

Peck,  Edith  Leffingwell, Phelps 

Pegues,  Albert  Shipp,  A.B.,  (Wojford  Coll.),   1892,  A.M.,  {same), 

1892, Georgetown,  Texas 

Peters,  Marian  Shaw Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phares,  E  Otto, Logansport,  Ind. 

Pino  Farrera,  Francisco,  Jr., Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Piatt,   Helen  Lilley, Salem,  O. 

Pochridge,  Anna, New  York  City 

Pollock,  James  Arthnr, Fancher,  O. 

Pratt,  Leora, Boston,  Mass. 

Pray,  Katheriue, Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Proctor,  Percy,  Jr. Oakland,  Md. 

Quick,  Howard  Ludlow Brooklyn 

Reed,  Nellie  Marie,  A.B.,  1895, Ithaca 

Rich,  Grace  Ellingwood, Binghamton, 

Roby,   Harold  Paige, Cleveland,  O. 

Rogers,   Henry  Albert, Sherbom,  Mass. 

Rosenthal,  Elise  Lonise  Dorothea, Reading,  Pa. 

Roth,  Emma, •     •  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rowlands,  Willis  Locke,  B.S.,  {Colgate  Univ.),  1891,  .    .  Canton,  Pa. 
Sage,  Archie  Bruce,  B.S.,  (A  &  M.  Coll.),  1900, 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mexico 

Sanford,  Emogeue  Lavinia, Ml.  Pleasant 

Sanford,  Lester  Morse, New  York  City 

Saxton,  Elizabeth  Willard, Washington,  D.  C. 

Scanlan,   Theresa  Anastasia, Le  Roy 

Schell,  Henry  Stewart,  A.B.,  {Butler  Univ.),  1890,  A.M.,  {same), 

1891, Irvington,  Ind. 

Schlatter,  John, Toledo,  O. 

Schoeulein,  Otto  Gustavus  Adolphas,  A.B.,  {Capital  Univ.),  1900, 

Lima,  O. 

Schraeder,  Blanche  Evelyn, Towanda,  Pa. 

Schroder,    Catherine, Brooklyn 

Schroder,   Marie  Lucie, Brooklyn 

Scott,  Walter  Dill,  Vh.D.,l{ Leipzig  Univ.),  1900,  .   .  Evanston,  III. 
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Seaman,  Mary  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  {Swarthmore),  1899,  .    .   .  Brooklyn 

Seatou,  Sara,  A.B.,  (»>//^j/0'),  1896, Cleveland,  O. 

Shaffer,  James  McAllister,  A.M.,  ( Waynesburg),  1892,  Canonsburg,  Pa, 

Sharkey,  John, Van  Wert,  O. 

Sheldon,  Bessie  lyouise, Rupert,  Vt, 

Shire,  Anna  Matilda,  A.B,,  {Kansas  Univ.),  1897,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Sigler,  James  Franklin,  B.S.,  (Nat,  Nor.  Univ.),  1885,  A.B.,  {same), 

1889, Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Simpson,  Frank  Morton,  A.B.,  (Bucknell),  1895,  M.S.,  {same),  1897, 

Delhi 
Skinner,  Frank  Eugene,  B.S.,  {Columbian  Univ.),  1899, 

Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

Sleicher,  Charles  Albert, Lansingburg 

Sleichter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  A  B.,  {Wilson  Coll.),  1891,  A.M.,  {same), 

1895, Scotland,  Pa. 

Smiley,  Caroline Lantz,  B.S.,  (  Womans*  College,  Frederick,  Md. ),  1897, 

Moffatts  Creek,  Va. 

Smith,  David  Kedzie, Evanston,  III. 

Smith,  Francis  de  Sales,  M.S.,  {Catholic  Univ.),  1900, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Smith.  Henry  Frank,  L.I..  {P.  N  C),  1896,  A.B.,  {Univ.  of  Nash- 

vilU),  1898, Mill  Creek,  Ark. 

Smith,   Isabel   Wiley, Brooklyn 

Smith,  Jennie  Christine, Yonkers 

Smith,  John  Ernest, Easton,  Pa. 

Smith,  Martha, New  York  City 

Smith,  Mary  Helen,  S.B.,  {Oberlin),  1887,  M.A.,  (same),  1894, 

Farmington,  Conn. 

Spence,  Anna  Fudge, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Spicer,  Clarence  Winfred, Edelstein,  III. 

Spooner,  Marian  Dessie,  A.B.,  {Western  at  Oxford,  O.),  1898, 

Glendale,  O. 

Stamm,  Caroline  I/>uise, Ml.  Vernon 

Stansel,  Numa  Rcid,  B.S.,  {A.  &  M.  Coll.  of  N  C),  1898,  E.E., 

{same),  1901,      Allentown,  N.  C. 

Stephens,  Morton  Wesley, Nicholson,  Pa, 

Sterling,  Margaret  Elizabeth, Frankfort 

Stewart,  Eva  Grier,  A.B.,  {Wilson  Coll.),  1900,  ....  Oakdale,  Pa. 
Strayer,  Franklin  Reese,  A.B.,  {Bucknell),  1894,  .   .   .  Orange,  N.f. 

Streeter,  Anna  Norah, Pike 

Sturdevant,  James  Hiram, Ithaca 

Sutherin,  Will  Patton Oil  City,  Pa. 
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Sutton,  lK)uise  Lowe, Brooklyn 

Sweet,  Arthur  Jeremiah,  A,B.,  1901, Maynard 

Taveira,  Horace  Alfred, Habana,  Cuba 

Taylor,  Mary  Suyder Wilsey^  Kans, 

Taylor,  William  Rolland,  Jr., St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tewey,  Margaret  Mary,  .   .   *   *   • Irvington-on- Hudson 

Thackray,  Mary  Josephine,  A.B.,  {Adelphi  ColL),  1901,  .   .  Brooklyn 

Thomas,  Prances  Baker, New  York  Cily 

Thompson,  Anna  Ford, Summit^N.J. 

Thompson,  Carrie  Wilber,  ...       Highland  Falls 

Thompson,  Harold  Edward, New  Britain,  Conn. 

Thomson,  Ralph  Moore, Brooklyn 

Tobitt,  Mary  Inshaw, Brooklyn 

Tonks,  Eliza New  York  City 

Tomey,  Henry  Walter, Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Truchon,  Nellie  Isabel, IVorcester,  Mass. 

Trybom,  John  Herman,  A.B.,  {Harvard),  1896,   .    .    .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tucker,  Lillian   Blanche, Gowanda 

Twistman,  Helene, New  York  City 

Vaden,  Wesley  Carroll,  A.M.,    Randolph-Macon),  1890, 

Georgetown,  Tex. 
Van  Hook,  James  M,  A.B.,   {Indiana    Univ.),  1899,  A.M.,  {same), 

1900, Borden,  Ind. 

Vinton,  James  Chapin, Canal  Dover,  O. 

Volentine,  Mary  Foster, Brooklyn 

Vondersaar,  Lulu  Caroline,  A.B.,  {Indiana  Univ.),  1892, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vose,  Robert  Emory, Baltimore,  Md. 

Wadsworth,  Leland,  Jr.,   ...   .       Amsterdam 

Ward,  Marguerite  Hargrave Coney  Island 

Ware,  Ralph, Ithaca 

Warner,  Charlotte  Lilian, New  York  City 

Warner,  Lea  Pusey, Wilmington,  Del. 

Warren,  Chester  Ingersoll, Troy 

Watson.  Adam,  B.S.,  (A.  &  M.  Coll.  of  N  C),  1899, 

Greensboro,  N. 

Webb,  Hubert  Greaves, Ithaca 

Week,  Martha  G,  B.S.,  ( Univ.  of  Wis,),  1884,  .   .  SUvens  Point,  Wis. 

Weeks,  Curtis  Porter Long  Island  City 

Weiss,  Frances  Adler,  Pd.M.,  {N.  Y.  Univ.),  1898,  .  New  York  City 

Wheat,  Grace  Alice, Brooklyn 

Wheat,  Nina  Ethel, Brooklyn 
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Wheeler,  Joliti, New  York  City 

Williams,   Tudor  Rosser,       Scranton,  Fa. 

Wilson,  Blanche  Nell, Athens,  O, 

Wilson,  Griswold, Victoriay  British  Columbia^  Can. 

Wilson,  Hiram  Roy,  A.M.,  (Ohio  Univ.,  1897,  .  .  .  Hamden  Jet.,  O. 
Wilson,  Norman  Richard,  A.B.,  (Univ.  0/ Toronto),  1899, 

Cobourg,  Can. 
Wilson,  Robert  North,  A.B.,  (Haver/ord),  189S,  ....  Lenoir  N.  C 

Wood,  Eleanor  Frances,      Buffalo 

Woodson,  Ashby,       Miller  School,  Va. 

Worden,  Harold  Everett Ithaca 

Wright,  Edward  Albin Lcwiston 

Wright,   Ina  Foster, Camden,  N.  J. 

Wyckoff,   Mary, .' Princeton,  N.  J. 

Yocum,  Wilbur  Elmore,  A.B.,  (Fla.  Agr.  Coll.),  1898,  Davenport,  la. 
Young,   John  M,  B.S.    in    M.E.,  (Fta.   Agr.   Coll.),    1898, 

P^int  Lick,  Ky. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  MEDICINE  AT 
NEW  YORK  QTY. 

Bums,  Robert  Albert  Edward New  York  City 

de  Caster,  Birimundo,  Jr.,  M.D.,  (P.  A.  5.),  1901,  .  .  New  York  City 
Chandler,   David  Henry,   A.M.,    (Broivn  University),   1886,   M.D., 

(N.  Y.  Horn.  Med.),  1892, Cornwallon' Hudson 

Graves,  Frederick  Chauncey, Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Howell,  S.  E.,  M.D., New  York  City 

Jaches,  Leopold,  LL.B.,  (N.  Y.  Law  School),  1896.  .  New  York  City 

Jagle,   Elizabeth  Carlisle, Brooklyn 

Kelly,  Thomas, New  York  City 

Maxwell,    George    Madison.   A.B.,    (Davidson  Coll.),   1896,   M.D., 

(same),   1896, Davidson,  N.  C. 

Meachan,   Leslie  James, Adamsville,  Mich. 

Morton,  Lawrence  J Brooklyn 

Roc,    Alexander New  York  City 

Schaefer,  Louis,  Ph.G.,  (N  Y.  Coll.  of  Phar.),  1898,  .  ,  ,  Brooklyn 
von  Sholly,  Anna  Irene,  A.B.,  (Barnard),  1898,  ...        .  Flushing 

Taylor,  Daniel  McRostie,  M.D.,  (Jefferson),  1884, Edwards 

Thornton,  Mary  Frances  Deraismes, New  York  City 

Weinberger,  William,  M.D..  (Univ.  Vienna),  1894,  .  New  York  City 
Young,  William  Hamilton.  M.D.,  (Albany  Med.  Coll.),  1899,  Albany 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

Burch,  Barl  Graut,  B.S.,  (Syracuse)^  1894,  M.S.,  {same),  1896, 

Fargo,  N,  D. 

Crosby,  Cyrus  Richard, Crosby 

Dempsey,  Louise  Magdaleu Albany 

Eastman,  Robert  Edward,  B.S.A.,  (Kansas  Agr,  Coll.),  1900, 

Bloomington,  Kans. 
Foxworthy,  Fred  William,  B.S.,  (De  PUuw),  1899.  .  Greencaslle,  Ind. 

Goehle,  Otto  I/>uis, Buffalo 

Hankinson,  Thomas  Leroy,  B.S.,  {Mich.  Agr.  Coll.),  1898,  B.S.,  {Cor- 
nell Univ.),  1900,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Hempstead,  Marguerite,  Ph.B.,  1900, Meadville,  Pa, 

Hilton,  William  Atwood,  B.S.,  1899, Waverly 

Jefferson,  Maude  lown, Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Johannsen,  Oskar  Augustus,  B.S.,  {Univ.  of  III.),  1894,  .   .   .  Ithaca 

Mac  Gillivray,  Alexander  Dyer,  Ph.B.,  1900, Ithaca 

Mitchell,  Evelyn  Groesbuck,  .    . East  Orauge,  N.J. 

Miyak6,  Kirchi,  {Tokyo  Imper.  Univ.),  1899, Tokyo,  Japan 

Morgan,  William  Montgomery Seaford,  Del, 

Okerstrom,  Ouiga  Edith Denver,  Colo. 

Pepperman,  Arthur  Llewellyn, Williamsport,  Pa^ 

Reed,  Hugh  Daniel,  B.S.,  1899 HornellsviUe 

Riley,  William  Albert,  B.S.,  {DePauw  Univ.),  1897,  Greencastle,  Ind: 
Rogers,  Julia  Ellen,  Ph.B.,  {Iowa  St.  Univ.),  1892,  .  Minbum,  louHi 
Ruggles,  Arthur  Gordon,  B.S.A.,  1901,  .   .   .  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  Can. 

Seaton,  Frances,  A. B.,  (^^//^5i^),  1888, Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  Mabel  Waite, Brooklyn 

Smithe,  Percy  Allis  Winans, Medina 

Stowell,  Elisabeth, Black  Creek 

Sullivan,  Ellen  Theresa,  A.B.,  1901, Richwood,  Wis. 

Symons,  Thomas  Baddeley Easton,  Md. 

Thro,  William  Crooks,  B.S.A.,  1900,  A.M.,  1901, Elmira 

Townsend,  Anna  B, Washington,  D.  C. 

Van  Dine,  Delos  Lewis,  B.S.A.,  1901 Ithaca 
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STUDENTS  IN  SUMMER  TERM  IN 
PALEONTOLOGY. 

Bickmore,  Mary  Emma, Mt.  Vernon 

Butler,  May  Morton,  B.S.,  {Univ,  of  Mick.),  1897,  Morgantown,  W,  Va, 

Coalston,   Mary  Bollinger, Ithaca 

Evans,  Caroline  Hombrook,  A.B.,  (Indiana  Univ.\  1899, 

Evansville,  Ind, 
Friedmann,  Henry,  B.S.,  [^Coll.  o/Cityo/N.  K.),  iS^,New  York  City 

Goodenough,  Eva  Grave  May  ham, Worcester 

Hinckley,  Francis  Edward,  Jr.,  .    .       West  New  Brighton 

Kittel,  Alma  Dorothea, Mount  Vernon 

Lowenstein,  Simon  S,  B.S.,  {Coll.  City  ofN.  Y.\  1898,  New  York  City 

Lindsay,   James  Batson, Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Mann,  Paul  Blakeslee, Potsdam 

Moon,  Truman  Jesse, Potsdam 

Pacbeco,  Joviano  Augusto  d'Amaval, 5".  Carlos,  Brazil 

Palmer,  Luella  Angelina, New  York  City 

Penfield,  Clara  May, Norwalk,  O. 

Preaho,  Charles  Henry, Ulysses,  Pa. 

Raymond,  Percy  Edward, New  Canaan,  Cofin, 

Ritter,  Alice  Emily  Borgfeldt. Brooklyn 

Robinson,  Emma  Crasto,  B.S.,  (St.  Lawrence  Univ.),  1896,  Mt.  Vernon 

Roe,  Christina  Logan, New  York  City 

Shaw,   Mary  Edna, Ilion 

Smith,  Charles  Edward,  Ph.B.,  {Albion  Coll.),  1895, 

North  Adams,  Mich. 
Talbot,  Miguon,  A.B.,  (Ohio State  Univ.),  1892,  .  .  .  Columbus^  O. 
Turner,   Benjamin   Bernard,   B.S.,   (Cent.    Tech.  Coll.),  1891,  Ph.D., 

(Univ.  of  Gottingen),   1899 E.  Grin  stead,  England 

Veatch,   Arthur  Clifford, Evansville,  Ind. 

Waterman,   Charlotte  Cornelia, Hudson 

Whitham,  George  Robins,  A.B.,  (  West  Va.  Univ.),  1900, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wilson,  Thomas Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woods,  Grace  Maude, Lockport 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Government,  Teadiers,  and  Other  Officers. 

TRUSTEES  :— 

Ex  officio 9 

Elected— By  the  Board ao 

By  the  Alumni lo 

Total 39 

TEACHERS  :— 

Professors 91 

Assistant  Professors 39 

Lecturers 4 

Instructors 121 

Assistants,  etc 98 

Total  353 

Non-Resident  Lecturers 34 

Whole  number  of  Teachers 387 

LIBRARY  STAFF 16 

OTHER  OFFICERS 23 

PREACHERS 31 

Students. 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  :— 

Fellows 26 

Scholars a 16 

Graduates,  candidates  for  Advanced  Degrees 164 

Graduates  not  candidates  for  Degrees 19 

Total,  deducting  for  42  names  counted  twice 183 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  185 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  :— 

Senior  Class 174 

Junior  Class 155 

Sophomore  Class 191 

Freshman  Class 286 

Special  Students 11 

Total __  817 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW  :— 

Senior  Class 29 

Junior  Class 72 

First  Year  Class 88 

Special  Students 8 

Total .-  197 

THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  :— 

Senior  Class,  New  York  City 61 

Junior  Class,  New  York  City 73 

Sophomore  Class,  New  York  City 43 

Sophomore  Class,  Ithaca 40 

Freshman  Class,  Ithaca 76 

Freshman  Class,  New  York  City 116 

Specials,  New  York  City 6 

Total — - 415 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  :— 

Senior  Class 7 

Junior  Class 6 

Sophomore  Class 6 

Freshman  Class 30 

Special  Students 37 

Total 86 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  :— 

Third  Year  Class 9 

Second  Year  Class 15 

First  Year  Class 27 

Total .- _.  5, 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  :— 

Senior  Class ^ 

Junior  Class J~  * 

Sophomore  Class _"  g 

Freshman  Class V™.  15 

Special  Students IIIIIIII  6 

^^^^^ — -.-.-■"■    38 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  :— 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Class ^IJI 

Sophomore  Class "'*'  9 

Freshman  Class "^  9 

Special  Students ^7 

5 

Total " 

50 
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COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  :— 

Senior  Class 25 

Junior  Class 39 

Sophomore  Class 56 

Fteshman  Class 91 

Special  Student . i 

Total 212 

SIBLEY^COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERINQ  :— 

Senior  Class 88 

Junior  Class 143 

Sophomore  Class 173 

Freshman  Class 368 

Special  Students 12 

Total 784 

Total,  deducting  for  41  names  counted  twice 2792 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1901,. 424 

Summer  School  in  Medicine,  New  York  City,  1901, 18 

Summer  Term  in  Entomology,  1901, 30 

Summer  Term  in  Paleontology,  1901, 29 


Summary  by  States. 


New  York 1679 

Pennsylvania 201 

New  Jersey 120 

Ohio 112 

Illinois  104 

Massachusetts  _-_    53 

Connecticut 49 

Dist.  of  Columbia    42 

Indiana 40 

Maryland 33 

Iowa 29 

Michigan 29  = 

Virginia 27  | 

Missouri 18  j 

Texas 161 

California 15  | 

Minnesota 14  1 

Colorado 11 

Wisconsin 10  | 

Delaware   9' 


Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia  .. 

Kentucky 

Maine  

North  Carolina. 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Oregon   

Kansas 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island. __ 

Utah 

Florida 

Montana 

North  Dakota  _. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


9  I  Arkansas 2 

9  I  Mississippi 2 

9   Canada 23 

8  I  Mexico 6 

8  I  Japan 4 

8   Porto  Rico 3 

7  I  Argentine  Rep._-  2 

7  '  Brazil 2 

China 2 

England 2 


New  Zealand  . 

Peru 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Cuba _ 

Korea  


3  I  Turkey i 

31  

3  I  Total .2792 
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Academic  Department,  73. 

admission  to,  36,  79. 

Faculty  of,  73. 

Freshman  electives,  80. 
Admission^  33-S3- 

as  special  students,  53,  79, 191,  2x3, 

271,  388,  305, 336,  36a. 

on  examination,  33,  49. 

on  Regents'  credentials,  50. 

on  certificate,  51. 

on  College  entrance  examina- 
tions, 5a. 

to  advanced  standing,  53. 

to  graduate  department,  54, 66. 
Advanced  Algebra,  46,  49, 135. 
Advanced  degrees,  69. 
Advanced  standing,  admission  to,  53. 
Agriculture,  College  of,  265. 

admission  to,  43,  269. 

animal  industry,  272. 

course  of  study  in,  rjo. 

courses  in,  373. 

expenses  in,  55,  378. 

Faculty  of,  a6s. 

fees  in,  55,  378. 

museum  of,  367. 

short  winter  course  in,  377,  279. 

special  course  in.  53, 371. 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station, 
380. 

council  of,  365. 
Algebra,  entrance.  15,  46. 
Alumnae  Scholarship,  60,  438. 
Alumni,  Association  of,  410. 
Alumni  Bureau,  413. 
Anatomy,  333,  348,  391. 
Animal  industry,  373. 
Arabic,  83. 
Architecture,  College  of,  314. 

admission  to,  45,  314. 

course  of  study  in,  330. 

courses  in,  333. 

Faculty  of,  3x4. 

fellowships,  67,  319. 

library  of,  318. 

museum  oC  310. 

special  course  in,  331. 
Armory,  186. 
Art,  Industrial,  357, 405. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  73. 

entrance  to,  36,  79. 

Faculty  of,  73. 
Art,  history  of,  84. 

courses  in,  85.  333,  374. 
Assyrian,  83. 
Assaying,  154. 
Astronomy,  131,  334. 

courses  in,  im,  3.0. 

laboratory  oT;  334. 
Athletics,  187. 

asiociation,  ^3. 
Bacteriology,  338,  354,  294.  333- 


Bames  Hall,  384. 

Barnes  Shakespeare  Prise,  63. 

Bibliography,  course  in,  131,  383. 

Board,  57,  300. 

Boardman  Hall,  197. 

Boardman  I^w  Scholarship,  61,  198, 

Botany,  i6t,  399. 

courses  in,  163, 400. 

entrance,  41,  49* 

laboratories  of,  x6i. 
Bridge  Engineering,  349. 
Calendar,  x. 

Certificates,  admission  on,  51. 
Chapel,  384. 
Chemistry,  146,  336,  353. 

agricultural,  147, 155. 

analytical,  146,  153,  398. 

assaying,  154. 

courses  in,  151,  398. 

entrance,  40,  49< 

industrial,  i6a 

inorganic,  146, 152,  X57,  398. 

laboratories  of,  150. 

library  of,  151. 

organic,  148,  156. 

physical  149,,  15^ 

physiological,  148,  157. 

sanitary,  149,  160. 
Christian  Association,  385. 

reading  room,  385. 
Civics,  395. 
Civil  Engineering,  College  of,  335. 

admission  to,  48. 335. 

course  of  study  in,  336. 

courses  in,  340. 

Faculty  of,  335. 

laboratories  of,  338. 

lecturers  in,  336. 

museums,  334. 

prises,  63,  351. 

special  students,  52,  336. 
Civil  Government,  entrance,  25, 49. 
Classical  Archaeology,  84. 

courses  in,  84. 

museums,  84. 
College  entrance  examinations,'s2. 
Commencement,  1901,  416. 
Comparative  Pathology,  294. 
Comparative  Philology,  83. 

courses  in,  86. 
Comparative  Physiology,  252,  291. 
Council,  Athletic,  32. 
Dairy  building,  367. 
Dairy  Husbandry,  272,  273. 
Debate,  105. 

Degrees,  56.  57.  69,  71  (Masters), -73 
(Doctors). 79  ( A. B.),  i98(LL.B.), 
215  (M.D.J,  244  (B.S,aT  270..A 

D.v.M.),    309    (as.k).     3» 

B^Arch),  336.    350    (C.E.),    366 
M.E). 
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Degrees,  fees  for,  55. 

Dendrology,  16a,  163. 

DexMirtments,  10. 

Dermatology,  241. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  540,  404. 

Diploma.  35,  »,  56,  59.  ^ 

Doctor  of  Pniloaophy,  degree  of,  7a. 

g«7*°?l,3".  340.  374»  405. 

Drill,  military,  185. 

Dynamic  Geology,  175,  178. 

Bcology,  165,  400. 

Bconomic  Geology,  177,  183. 

Education,  1x8,  394. 

B^ptian,  83. 

Eighty  Six  Memorial  Prise,  6a,  xos. 

Electrical  Engineering,  356. 

admission  to,  48,  365. 

course  of  study  in,  367. 

laboratories  of,  364. 
Embryology,  173,  250,  289. 
Endowment,  4. 
English,  100. 

courses  in,  100, 394. 

entrance,  33,  49,  50,  52. 
English  Literature,  107. 

courses  in,  107,  394. 
English  Philology,  102. 
Entomology.  167. 

(See  Zoology,  invertebrate.) 
Entrance,  33-53- 

algebra.  35,  46,  49- 

botany,  41,  49. 

chemistry,  40,  49. 

English,  33,  49,  50.  52.  59- 

French.  37  38,  49- 

geology.  42. 49- 

geometry,  35,  46, 49. 

German,  37, 39,  49. 

Greek,  37, 49.    . 

History,  American,  35,  49,  51. 
English,  35,  49. 
Ancient,  35,  49,  51. 
Modern,  35.  49. 

Latin,  37, 49. 

physics,  40,  49. 

trigonometry,  46,  49. 

zoology,  43,  J9. 
Ethics,  courses  in,  110-118. 
Ethiopic,  83. 
Examinations,  33,  49- 
Exotics,  163. 
Expenses.  56. 

Experimental  Engineering,  356. 
Experiment  Station,  380. 
Faculties,  10,  73.  »89.  265.  282,  299,  314, 

3?5.  352.387.   . 
Faculty,  University,  11. 
Farm,  University,  266. 
Fellows,  bond  required  of,  67. 

list  of.  1901-1902,  424. 
Fellowships,  65,  67. 

application  for,  65. 

architecture,  67.  319. 

Greek  and  Latin,  65. 

history,  66. 

income  of,  65,  66. 

political  economy,  65. 

President  White,  63. 

honorary,  67. 


Fellowships,  Susan  Linn  Sage,  65. 

vacancies  in,  67. 

university,  65. 
Finance,  124,  130. 

Flower  Veterinary  Library,  298,  3SX 
Forcing  houses,  268. 
Forestry,  N,  Y.  State  College  of,  399. 

admission  to,  45,  304. 

council  of,  290. 

course  of  study  in,  309. 

courses  in,  310. 

Faculty  of,  399. 

fees.  55,  «)6. 

field  work  in,  308. 
Foundation,  4, 
French,  9& 

courses  in,  98,  393. 

entrance,  37,  38.  49. 
Fuertes  Medal,  62. 
Garden,  268. 
Geodesy,  341. 
Geography.  170,  402. 
Geology,  175-104. 

courses  m.  178-184,  401,  40a. 

entrance,  42,  40. 

laboratories  of,  17V-178. 

museums  of,  175-178. 

summer  term  in,  182,  40X,  524. 
Geometry,  entrance,  35, 46, 49. 
German,  94,  393. 

entrance,  37, 39«  49- 
Germanic  languages,  94. 

courses  in,  95,  393. 
Graduate  Department,  64. 

admission  to,  54,  68. 

fellowships  in,  61-67,  424. 

scholarships  in,  64-67,  435. 
Graduation,  54,  56,  57.  79.  192,  2x5,  a/s* 

288,  309,  320  3:j6,  ^. 
Graduation  thesis,  70,  80,  271,  289,  39D, 

37». 
Graduate  work,  64. 
admission  to,  68. 
facilities  for,  64. 
Greek,  86. 

courses  in,  88,  391. 
entrance,  37.  49. 
Gymnasium,  x8b. 
Gynaecology,  235. 
Hebrew,  82. 
Histology,  163,  X72,  236,  250,  289. 

courses  in,  163,  173,  289. 
History,  American,  35,  49,  51,  122. 
courses  in,  xaS,  395. 
eiitrance,  35,  49,  5i-  , 
ancient  and  mediseval,  35,  49,  xai. 
courses  in,  125,  395. 
entrance,  35,  49.  5«- 
modem  European,  49,  lai. 

courses  in,  1 27. 
English,  35,  49,  121. 
coursesln,  127. 
entrance,  35,  49. 
oriental,  83. 
History  and  Political  Science,  tax. 
President  White  School  of,  tax. 
Honorary  Fellowships,  67,  425,  443. 
Horticulture,  268,  273. 
courses  in.  276. 
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Horticulture,  laboratories  of,  a68. 

museums  of,  268. 
Hospital.  [See  Infirmary]. 
Hydraulica,  344. 
Hygiene,  186,  243. 

courses  in.  187. 
Infirmary,  The  Cornell,  386. 
Industrial  Drawing,  357. 
Italian,  99. 
Jurisprudence,  294. 
Laryngology,  243. 
I«atin,  90. 

courses  in,  91,  391. 

entrance,  37.  49« 
Law,  College  of,  189. 

admission  to,  45, 189. 

expenses  in,  199. 

Faculty  of,  189. 

fees  in,  «,  199. 

lectures  in,  196. 

libraries  of,  197,  383. 

prizes,  61,  108. 
Lecturers,  special,  39,  78,  Z89,  299,  326, 

353f  36a. 
Library  Council,  379- 
Library,  University,  379, 

staff  of,  28,  379. 
Logic,  110. 

Machine  Design,  358. 
Marine  Bnnneenng,  48,  359. 

courses  in,  36S. 
Master's  Degrees,  71. 
Materia  Medica,  227,  252,  292. 
Mathematical  Physics,  133,  139. 
Mathematics,  131. 

courses  in,  134,  396. 

entrance,  36,  46,  49. 
Mechanics,  343,  405. 
Mechanic  Arts.  357,  406. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Sibley  Col* 
lege  of,  352. 

admission  to.  48.  365. 

collections  or,  363- 

courses  of  study  in,  366. 

courses  in,  372,  406. 

Faculty  of  352. 

laboratories,  363. 

lecturers  in,  353,  362. 

prizes,  62,  378. 

railway,  360,  369. 
Medical  College,  200. 

admission  to,  45,  209. 

calendar^  x. 

course  of  study  in,  244,  256. 

courses  in,  219-260. 

Faculty,  201. 

prizes,  218. 

scholarships,  58-60. 

special  courses,  239. 
Medicine.  229,  239,  255,  295. 
Medical  Society,  262. 
Memorial  Chapel,  384. 
Memorials,  414' 
Mental  Diseases,  241. 
Meteorology,  179- 
Microscopy,  172,  250,  289 

courses  in,  173,  289. 
MillUry  Drill,  185. 


Military  Science.  184. 

courses  in,  185. 
Mineralogy,  176,  x8o. 
Mining,  350. 
Music,  120. 

courses  in,  120, 407. 
Mycology,  164,  166, 400. 
Nature  Study,  400,  407* 
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